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PREFACE 


to i*ii n 

NEW EDITION 


In presenting to the public a New’Edition of the 
Young Man’s Companion, the Editor is desirous of 
expressing his grateful sense of the liberal patron-' 
age afforded to former editions, while he embraces 
this opportunity to explain the motives which in¬ 
duce him to undertake the present one. As all 
human labours are attended with imperfection, the 
Editor has availed himself of the remarks of judicious 
friends, as well as his own observations on former 
editions, in order to make the work as perfect as 
possible; and in*pursuance of this object some, 
portions of the matter have been abridged, while 
others have been considerably enlarged. 


I The Editor begs leave to recommend to the At¬ 
tention of the youthful leader the Introductory Ad- 
dress*on tlie, Advantages of Education, which is pre¬ 
fixed to the present c*dition, as calculated to excite 
in his mind a high sense of the value of useful know¬ 
ledge, and an ardent desire of improving every op¬ 
portunity for its increase. In the fallowing work, 
English Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, Astro- 
•nomy, Natural Philosophy, History, &c. are dis¬ 


cussed at a considerable length. 

» n* . 


To these are 



PREFACE. 


added, a Section on'Amusements and Recreations, 
and some interesting detached pieces of a miscel¬ 
laneous kind; as Gardening Management of Bees 
&c.: in the latter subject many interesting recent 
discoveries are now introduced. And as it is a 
common observation, that those of our youth who are 
not actively engaged in the pursuits of husbandry, 
exhibit an almost total ignbrance of the most simple 
operations of the field, by which our daily wants 
are supplied, a chapter is introduced containing a 
short history of the origin and progress of agricul¬ 
tural pursuits, with a sketch of the principles on 
which some of the most important branches are 
conducted, as Sowing, Reaping, Haymaking, &c. 
accompanied by elegant illustrative Engravings. 

The Editor will only add in conclusion, that as the 
great end of man’s existence is to attain a state of 
preparation for higher occupations and enjoyments 
than those of this world, he strongly recommends to 
his readers an attentive perusal of th<j Chapter on 
Religion, containing a brief but perspicuous view 
of its evidences, doctrines, and precepts; for lie i§ 
confident that it will be ftjund upon the closest in¬ 
vestigation, that the precepts of Christianity are the 
only safe guide in the path of life, and its doctrines 
the only ground of “ sure, and certain hope” ip the 
hour of death. 



INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 

<r 

ON •»«« 

ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION. 


In order to form some idea of the advantages of Educa¬ 
tion, it will be necessary briefly to trace its progress and 
its influence on the character of mankind from the earliest 
period. In the infancy of society, little attention could be 
paid to the education of youth. Before men emerged from 
•ksavage state, they were the creatures of appetite and in¬ 
stinct. The young savage owes bis education rather to na¬ 
ture, and the circumstances in which he is placed, and the 
accidents which befal him, than to the kindness or prudence 
of his parents. But man was not designed by his wise and. 
beneficent Creator to remain long in a savage state : the prin¬ 
ciples of his nature incline him to social life; and in an im¬ 
proved state of society, which mutual intercourse gradually 
produces, the education of youth is viewed as an object of 
the greatest importance. 

We may trace the advantages of education in the improve-, 
■jnent which by its influence gradually took place in several 
of the most celebrated governments bf antiquity. Till the 
d&e of sixteen or seventeen, tjie Persian youth were employ¬ 
ed in learning justice, temperance, and modesty ; and to 
manage dexterously the bow and the javelin. They then 
ceased to be considered as iroys, and were raised to the order 
of the youths. Affer they entered this order, they were to 
attend the magistrates, anti to* be always ready to execute 
their commands. They were Jed out frequently to the chace; 
and' on such expeditions they were always headed by the 
king, as in time of war. After spending ten years in this 
manner, their course of education was completed ; they were 
.admitted into the class of the adults, and were esteemed 
qualified for public offices. The Cretans, whose laws are 
bclebrajed in the records of antiquity, had also a public esta- 
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blishment, founded by Minos, for the education of their youth. 
Its general plan and tendency was similar to that of the Per¬ 
sians—to form the soldier and the citizen. 

Lycurgus, the celebrated lawgiver of Lacedemou, regard¬ 
ed children as belonging more properly to tjje state than 
to their parents, and wished, that patriotism should be still 
more carefully cherished in their breasts than filial affection. 
At the age of seven the boys were introduced to a public 
class, where their education was committed to masters ap¬ 
pointed by the state. The principal fault iji the education 
of the Lacedemonian youth was, that they were -not only 
permitted, but directed, to commit little acts of theft; which, 
if they performecl them so dexterously as to avoid detection, 
they might afterwards boast of as noble exploits ; but if de¬ 
tected in such enterprises, the awkward artless boy was ex¬ 
posed both # to punishment and disgrace. It is related of 
one of them, that rather than be detected with a young fox 
under his cloak, which -he had stolen, he suffered the little 
animal to tear open his bowels. 

But as the manners of mankind gradually improved to a 
state of refinement, connubial, parental, and filial affection 
acquired greater strength and tenderness. Children expe¬ 
rienced more of their parents’ care ; and that care was di¬ 
rected to form them for acting a becoming part in life. Ac¬ 
cording to the circumstances of each nation, the arts which 
they cultivated, and the form of government under which they 
lived, the knowledge which they sought to communicate to 
their children, and the habits to which limy endeavoured 
to form them, were different from those of other nations. 
And in the present age, distinguished as it is by the oon> 
bined influence of advanced civilization and the precepts or 
Christianity, our grand object should be to promote the 
happiness of the individual, and to render him an honour-, 
able and useful member of society, by Reaching him not 
only to aim at a regular discharge of his soh'ial duties,-viiid 
a strict adherence to the moral virtues', but by inculcating 
what is of still greater importance, the duty he owes’to his 
Creator, and the necessity of preparing for a future state. 

As soon as a youth has acquired a tolerable facility in 
reading, he should be instructed in the first principles of 
Grammar, at first rather as an amusement than a task, teach¬ 
ing him only to name and distinguish the different parts 
of speech. When perfect in this, so as to parse asentence 
with ease, he should be taught the rules of syntax, and tho 
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princip.es on which sentences arc constructed. These ex- 
. creises, while they call forth the powers of the understand¬ 
ing, will also induce habits of steady attention, as well as 
nice discrimination, and will prove an admirable preparation 
for the stuefy of other languages. To acquire the art of 
Writing with case and quickness, is also a requisite to the pro¬ 
per pursuit of any of the branches of education; and next to 
this, the pupil should be taught the art of numeration and no¬ 
tation. Arithmetic atfords more exercise to the reasoning 
powers than any other of thogc branches of learning to which 
we applyrin our earlier years; and if the youth’s attention be 
directed* to it at a proper period, and care be taken to make 
him comprehend fully the principles upon wl’ich each particu- 
,ar operation proceeds, it will contribute much to increase the 
strength and the acuteness of the powers of his understand¬ 
ing. The attention of (he pupil may next be directed to the 
amusing study of Geography, which is highly valuable as an 
auxiliary to the study of history, as well as a suitable vehicle 
iv a variety of useful information. Intimately connected 
with this is the science of Astronomy, which, while it excites 
the curiosity and eager inquiries of the youthful mind, has 
a powerful tendency to fill it with enlarged and exalted ideas 
of the works of creation, as well as the power, goodness, 
and wisdom of the great Creator. Natural History will also 
ulford much useful instruction in an entertaining and at- 
r:u tive form, botany is peculiarly worthy the notice of 
youth. It has a highly beneficial iniluenc'e in quickening 
the discriminating powers, and a direct tendency to excite, 
as well as to gratify, a taste for beauty and ingenuity of con¬ 
trivance. 

. A still more important study is that of History, it ex¬ 
hibits the characters of men in all possible circumstances, 
with all their passions, propensities, and faculties; anti 
while the pupil traces the almost boundless variety of sen- 
tinneufs and Modes of actjpn which prevail in different com¬ 
munities, his view* of society are enlarged. And though 
the (fistory of his own country ought to he the most interest¬ 
ing to every student, and to claim his first attention, yet 
he should not confine himself (o this; for by the study of the 
history of all countries, he is gradually led t<j banish from his 
mind those prejudices which the love of his country, however 
amiable in itself, too often excites against those who dwell 
in other dimes and under different governments. Such are 
•a few of ihe most important studies, the rudiments of which 
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it has been onr aim to comprehend in the present work. 
Where opportunity is offered for enlarging the sphere of in¬ 
struction, other works of greater extent must be consulted. 

To conclude; without the influence of education, all the 
blessings which civilization, the arts and sciences^ philosophy, 
and, above all, Christianity, r confer on man, seem entirely 
ldst. “ He who in his youth,” says Mr. Dodsley, “ improves 
his intellectual powers in the pursuit of useful knowjpdge, 
and refines and strengthens his mind by the love of virtue 
and religion, for the service of his friends, his country, and 
mankind; who is animated by true glory,' exalted, by pure 
friendship for social, and softened by virtuous love for do¬ 
mestic life; whd to all these adds a sober and masculine 
piety, equally remote from superstition and enthusiasm; 
that man enjoys the most agreeable youth, and accumulates 
the richest fund for the happy enjoyment of his maturer 
years. He who in manhood keeps his passions and his 
imagination under due control; who forms the most select 
and virtuous friendship; who pursues fame, wealth, and 
power, only in the road of honour; who in his private con¬ 
duct gives fullest scope to the tender and manly affections, 
and in his public character serves his country in the most 
upright and disinterested manner; who enjoys the goods of 
life with the greatest moderation, bears its ills with becom¬ 
ing fortitude, and in the various circumstances of duty and 
trial maintains and expresses an habitual reverence aud love 
of God ; that man is the worthiest character in the stage of 
life, passes through it with the highest satisfaction and dig¬ 
nity, and paves the way to the most easy sEnd honourable 
old age. Finally, he who in the decline of life preserves 
himself most free from the chagrin incident to that period^* - 
iherishes the kindest and most equal affections, uses hjs 
experience and authority in thl most tender and judicious 
manner, acts under a sense of the inspection, and with a 
view to the approbation of his Maker, is daily aspiring after 
immortality, and ripening fast for*its joyr; aud having sus¬ 
tained his part with consistency to the closing scene of life, 
quits the stage with modest and graceful dignity. This is 
the best, the wisest, and the hhppiest old man.” 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


.English GRAMMAR is the art of speaking and writing 
the English language with propriety. 

If is divided into four parts, namely, Orthography, Ety¬ 
mology, Syntax, and Prosody. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. - 

Letters. 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers of letters, 
and the just method of spelling words. 

The letters of the English language, called the English 
Alphabet, are twenty-six in number, as follow • 

Roman Characters.' ^ 

ABCDEFGRIJKLMNO PQRSTUVWX Y Z. 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Italic. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ . 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Sound of each Letter. 

<K, bee,%te, dee,cc, rf,Jee, aitch, eye, jay, kay,el,em, en, o,pee, 
que, art ess, tee, you, vee, doitble-u , eks, ivy, zed. 

Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

The vowels are, a, e, l, o, u; and sometimes w and v. 

W and y are consonants when they begin a word or syl¬ 
lable ; but in every other situation they arc vowels. 

Four of the consonants, namely, l, m, n, r, are liquids, 
from their readily uniting with other consonants, and flow¬ 
ing as it were into their sound*. 

* c 
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A 

on in 

A triphthong, the union of three vowels ; as, eau in beau, 
tew in view 

*> rllables. 

A syllable is a sound, either simple or compounded, pro¬ 
nounced by a single impulse of *thc voice, and constituting 
a word, or part of a word ; as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words into their 
syllables, or of expressing a word by its proper letters. 

Words. ’ 

, A word of one syllable is a monosyllabic; of two, a 
dissyllabic; of three,'a trisyllabic; of four or more, a poly¬ 
syllable. 

All words arc either primitive, or derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be reduced to any 
simple)' word in the language; as, man,good, content, York. 

A derivative word is that which may be. reduced to 
another word in English of greater simplicity; as ,manjul, 
goodness, contentment, Yorkshire. 


diphthong is the union of two vowels; as, ea in beat, 
sound. * 


ETYMOLOGY. 

to 

The second part of grammar is Etymology; which treats 
of the different sorts of words, their various modifications, 
and their derivation. 

There are in English nine sorts of words, or, as they are 
commonly called. Parts of* Speech ; namely, the aktioi.k, 
me substantive or noun, the adjective, the PRONOUN, 
the verb, the adverb, the preposition, the conjunction, 
and the interjection. , a «• 

1. An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, to point 
them out, and to show how far their signification extends ;> 
as, a garden, an eagle, the woman. 

2. A Substantive or Noun is the- name of any thing that 

exists, or of which we have anv notion ; as. London, man, 
virtue. ' 

A substantive may, in general, oe distinguished by its 
taking an article before it, or by its making sense of itself ; 
as, a book, Qcjun, an apple; temperance, industry , chastity 
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3. An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, to ex¬ 
press its quality; as, an industrious man, a virtuous woman. 

An adjective may be known by its making sense with 
the addition of the word thing; as, a good thing, a bad 
thing: or of any particular substantive; as, a sweet apple, 

pleasant prospect. 

4. A Pronoun is a word usfcd instead of a noun, to avoid 
the too frequent repetition of the same word ; as, the man 
is ifappy, he is benevolent, he is useful. 

5. A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to 
safer as, I am, I rule, I flm ruled. 

A verb may generally be distinguished bv its making 
sense with any of the personal pronouns, or the word to, 
before it; as, J ivalk, he plays, they write ; or, to walk, to 
play, to write. 

6. An Adverb is a part of speech joincd«to a verb, an adjec¬ 
tive, and sometimes to another verb, to ox press* so me rju alit¬ 
or circumstance respecting it; as, he reads well; a truly 
good man ; he writes very correctly. 

An abverb maybe generally known by its answering to the 
question, how ? how much? when? or where? as, in the 
phrase she reads correctly, the answer to the question, how 
does she read ? is, correctly. 

/. Prepositions serve to connect words with one another, 
and to show the relation between them ; as, Ire went from 
Lond >u to York ; she is above disguise ; they are supported 
by industry. • 

A preposition may be known by its admitting after it a 
personal proTioun in the objective case ; ns, with, for, to, &c. 
will allow the objective case after them ; with him, for her, 
to thorn, tic. 

8. A Conjmictiou is a part of speech that is chiefly used 
to connect sentences, so a#out of two or more sentences to 
make but one ; it sometimes connects only words ; as, thou 
ry^/lie arc*bappy, because you are good ; two and three are 
five. 

$). Interjections are words thrown jn between the part* 
of a sentence, to express the passions or emotions of the 
speaker; as, O virtue, how amiable thou art! 

ARTICLE. 

An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, to point 
them out, and to show how far their signification extends; 
as, a garden, an £agle, the woman. 
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Tu English there arc bnt two articles, a and the; a be¬ 
comes an before a vowel, and before a silent h ; as, an acorn, 
an hour. But if the h be sounded, the a only is to be used ; 
as, a hand, a heart, a highway. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article: it is used in a 
vague sense, to point out one single thing of the kind, in 
other respects indeterminate; as, give me a book; bring me 
an apple. 

The is called the definite article, because it ascertains what 
particular thing or things are meant; as, give me the book; 
bring me the apples; meaning some particular book or ap¬ 
ples referred to. 

A substantive without any article to limit it, is generally 
taken in its widest sense ; as, a candid temper is proper for 
man j that is, for all mankind. 

. SUBSTANTIVE. 

A Substantive or Noun is the name of any thing that 
exists, or of which we have any notion ; as, London, man v 
virtue. 

Substantives are either proper or common. 

Proper names or substantives are the names appropriated 
to individuals; as, George, Charlotte, London, Thames.. 

Common names or. substantives stand for kinds contain¬ 
ing many sorts, or for sorts containing many individuals 
under them ; as animal, man, tree. &c. 

To substantives belong gender, number, and case. 

Ge . er. 

Gender is the distinction of nouns with regard to sex. 
There are three genders, the masculine, the J'eminine, and 
the neuter. u 

The masculine gender denotes animals of the male kind ; 
as, a ntan, & horse, a bull. 

The femitiinc gender signifies animals of the female kind; 
as, a woman, a duck, a hen. , 

The neuter gender denotes objects whi^/i are neither males 
nor females ; as, a jield, a house, a garden. 

Some substantives naturally neuter are, by a figure of 
speech, converted into the masculine or feminine gender ; as, 
when we say of the sun, he is setting, and of a ship, she sails 
well, &c. 

The English language-has three methods of distinguishing 
the sex, namely: 
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1. By different words ; as, 


MAI*. rcXAU. 

MALE. 

FINALS. 

Bachelor, Maid. 

Husband, 

Wife. 

Boy, 9 Girl. 

Lad, 

• 

Lass. 

2. By a difference of termination; as, 


MALI. FEMAL1. 

MALE. 

niAu. 

Actor* Actress. 

Lion, 

Lioness. 

Bridegroom, Bride. 

Poet, 

Poetess. 

3. By a'noun, pronoun, or 

adjective, being prefixed to 

substantive; as, 

< 

• 

MALI. 

PE? 

'ALE. 

A cock-sparrow, 

A hen 

-sparrow. 

A man-servant. 

A maid-servant. 


Number, 

# dumber is the consideration of an object as one or more. 

Substantives are of two numbers, the singular and the 
plural. 

The singular numoer expresses-*but one object; as, a 
chair, a table, a box, a wife. 

The plural number signifies more objects than one; as, 
chairs, tables, boxes, wives. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things which they 
express, arc used only in the singular; others only in the plural 
form : as, whe&t, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, &c.; and bellows, 
scissors, lungs, riches, &c. 

* Some words arc the same in both numbers; as, deer, 
sfreej), swine r &c. 

(fase. 

I'ingKsh substantives have three cases, the nominative; the 
possessive, and the objective. 

The nominative case simply expresses the name of a thing, 
or the subject of the verb; as, the boy plays, the girls 
learn. • 

The possessive case expresses the ielation of property or 
possession, an i has an apostrophe, with till? letter s cowing 
after it; as, the scholar’s duty; my father’s house. 

*’ When the plural ends in s the other s is omitted, but the 
apostrophe is retained; as, on eagles’ wings, the drapers’ 
rpmpatiy. 
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Sometimes also, when flic singular termiiiates in s, the 
npostrophic s is not added; as, for goodness' sake ; for righ¬ 
teousness ’ sake. , 

The objective case expresses the object of an action, or 
of a relation; and generally follows a verb active, or a pre¬ 
position ; as, John assists Charles, they live in London. 
English substantives arc declined in the following manner : 



8IN0PLAB. 

plukM.. 

Noviinative case. 

A mother. 

Mothers. 

Possessive case. 

•A mother's. 

Mol Inrs'. 

Objective case. 

A mother. 

Mothers. 

Nominative case. 

The man. 

The men. 

Possessive case. 

The man’s. 

The men’s 

Objective case. 

The man. 

The men. 


• ADJECTIVE. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, to express 
ts quality; as, an industrious man; a virtuous woman, a 
benevolent mind. 

In English the adjective is not varied on account of gen¬ 
der, number, or case. Thus we say, a cureless boy, careless 
girls. 

The only variation which it admits is that of the degrees 
of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned thnjp degrees of compari¬ 
son ; the positive, comparative, and superlative. 

The positive state expresses the quality of an object, with¬ 
out any increase or diminution; as, good, wise, great. 

The comparative degree increases the positive in signifi¬ 
cation; as, Letter, wiser, greater. 

The superlative degree increases the positive to the 
'highest degree ; as, best, wisest, greatest. 

PRONG WN. 

A Pronoun is a lvord used instead of a noun, to avoid tin 
too frequent repetition of the same word ; as, the n\ui i 
happy, he is benevolent, he is useful.* 

There are three kinds of pronouns, namely, the persona 
the relatiueynxm the adjective pronouns. 

Personal Pronouns. 

There are five personal pronouns; namely, /, thou, he, 
it ; with their plurals, we, ye or you, they. 
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Personal pronouns admit of person, number, gender, and 
case. 

• The persons of pronouns are three in each of the numbers, 
napiely: 

/, is the fi*st person 

Thou, is the second person . ^Singular. 

He, she, or it, is the third person J 
TV%, is the first pjiaon ^ 

Ye, or you, is tlu* second person >Plural. 

The//, is the third person . J 

• 

The number of pronouns, like those of substantive*., aie 
two, tlie singular and the plural; as, /, thou, he; ar. ye, 
they. 

Gender has respect only to the third person singular of the 
pronouns, he, she, it. He is masculine ; she is feminine ; it 
is neuter. 

Pronouns have three cases; the nominative, the possessive, 
mcUklic objective. 

The objective ease of a pronoun has, in general, a form 
lifferent from that of (he nominative or the p. -.-cssive case. 
The personal pronouns are thus declined : 


PBU bON. 

CARR. 

SINGULAR. 

FLUBAL 

First. 

Norn. 

1. 

We. 


Possess. 

Mine. 

Ours. 


Obj. . 

Me. 

Us. 

Second. 

Nom. 

Thou. 

Ye or you. 


Possess. 

Thine. 

Yours. 


Obj. 

Thee. 

You. 

Third. 

Nom. 

He. 

They. 

Mas. 

• Possess. 

His. 

Theirs. 


Obj. . 

Hiifl. 

Them. 

Third. 

Nom. 

She. 

They. 

Fern.’ 

• Possess. 

Ilers. 

Theirs. 


Obj. 

Her. 

Them. 

Third. 

Nom. 

It. 

Thef. 

Neuter. 

Possess* 

Its. 

Theirs. 


Obi. 

It. 

Them. 


Beta til 

•e Pronouns. 


ftel ative proiiums are such as relate iu general to some, 
rord or phrase going before, which is thence called the 
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antecedent : they are, who, which, and that; ns, the man i\ 
nappy who lives virtuously. 

What is a kind of compound relative, including both the 
antecedent and the relative, and is equivalent to that whitjh ; 
as. this is what I wanted ; that is to say, the thing which l 
wanted. i 

Who is applied to persons, which to animals and inani¬ 
mate things; as, he is a friend who is faithful in adversity; 
the bird which sung so sweetly is flown; this is the tree 
which produces no fruit. 

That, as a relative, is often used to prevent the too fre¬ 
quent repetition of rcho and which . It is applied to both 
persons and things ; as, he that acts wisely deserves praise ; 
modesty is a quality that highly adorns a woman. 

Who is of both numbers, and is thus declined : 

SINGULAR AND PuURAL. 

Nominative. Who. 

Possessive. Whose. 

Objective. ' Whom. 

Who, which, what, are called interrogatives when they are 
used in asking questions ; as, who is he? which is the book? 
what are you doing ? 

Adjective Pronouns 

Adjective pronouns are of a mixed nature, participating 
the properties both of pronouns and adjectives. 

The adjective pronouns may be subdivided into four sorts, 
namely, the possessive, the distributive, the demonstrative, and 
the indefinite. 

1. The possessive are those which relate to possession or 
property. There arc seven^of them ; namely, my, thy , his, 
her, our, your, their. 

2. The distributive are those which denote the persons or 
things that make up a number, as taken separately and 
singly; they are^eacA, every, either; as, each of his broth*' 

is in a favourable situation; every man must account f 
himself; I have not seen either of th£m. 

3. The demonstrative are those which precisely point out 
the subjects “to which they relate : this and that, these and 

t 'lose, are of thi§ class ; as, this is true charity, that is only , 
its image. f • 

This refers to the nearest person or thing, and that to th ‘ 
more distant; as, this man is more intelligent than thul 
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This indicates the latter, or last mentioned ; that the for¬ 
mer, o: first mentioned; as, wealth and poverty are both 
temptations ; that tends to excite pride, this discontent. 

• 4. The indefinite are those which express their subjects 

in an indefinite or general manner. The following are of 
this kind; some, other, any, one, alt, such , &c. 


, VERB. 

A Verb is a word which signifies to he, to do, or to suffer; 
as, I am f 1 rule, 1 am ruled.' 

Verbs arc of three kinds ; active, passive, and neuter. 

A verb active expresses an action, and necessarily implies 
an agent, and an object acted upon : as, to love; I lot e 
Henry. 

A verb passive expresses a passion or ti suffering, or the 
receiving of an action ; and necessarily implies an object 
acted upon, and an agent by which it is acted upon ; a-., to 
be loved; Henry is loved by me. 

' ‘A verb neuter expresses neither action nor passion, 1 at 
being, or a state of being ; as, I am, I sleep, I sit. 

To verbs belong number, persem, mood, and tense 


Number and Person. 


Verbs have two numbers, the singular and the plural ; as, 
1 love, we love. * 

In each number there are three persons; as, 


First person. 
Second person. 
Third person. 


SINGULAR. 

1 love. 

Thou lovesf. 
He loves. 


rivutt. 

We love. 
Ye love. 
They love 


Mood. 

• 

Mood or mode is a particular form of, the verb, showiin 
the manner in which tiie being, action, o’r passion, is repre¬ 
sented. 

There arc five moods of verbs, the indicative, the impera¬ 
tive, the potential, the suh'unrj- c, and the Infinitive. 

The indicative mood simply indicates or declares a 
/.liing: as, lie loves ; he is loved: or it asks a question : as, 
does he love ? 

The imperative mood is used for commanding, exhorting, 
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entreating, or permitting ; as, depart thou ; mind ye; let us 
stay ; go in peace. 

The potential mood implies possibility, or liberty, power, 
will, or obligation ; as, it may rain ; he may go or stay ; I 
can ride; he would walk; then should /earn. 

The subjunctive mood represents a thing urnfer a condi¬ 
tion, motive, wish, supposition, &c.; and is prccedul by a 
conjunction, expressed or understood, and attended by 
another verb; as, 1 will respect him, though lie chide hie; 
were he good, he would be hapjiy ; that is, if he were good. 

The infinitive mood expresses a thing in a general and 
unlimited manner, without any distinction of number or 
person ; as, to act, to speak, to be feared. 

The Participle is a certain form of the verb, and derives 
its name from its participating, not only the properties of a 
verb, but also those of an adjective; as, I am desirous ot 
knowing him; admired and applauded, be became vain; 
having finished his work, he submitted it, he. 

There are three participles; as, loving, loved, haring loved. 

Tense. 

Tense being the distinction of time, seems to admit only 
?f the present, past, and future; but some grammarians, to 
mark it more accurately, make it to consist of six varia¬ 
tions ; it will be sufficient, however, tS consider it only in 
three points of view. , 

The present tense represents an action or event as passing 
at the time in which it is mentioned ; as, 1 rule, 1 am ruled, 

I think, I fear. 

The past tense represents the action or event as having, 
taken place; as, 1 did rule, I was rule d, l thought, 1 feared. 

The future tense represents the action as yet to come, 
either with or without respect to the precise time whch ; „-is, 
the sun will rise to-morrow ; I shall see them again. 

The conjugation* of a verb is the regular combination 
and arrangement of its several numbers, persons, moods, 
and tenses. 

The conjugation of the verbs at large would only he 
perplexing arid tedious to the young beginner, and has, no 
dtiii(>t, often proved a great harrier to the progress of gram¬ 
matical knowledge. The verb to love only, therefore, is 
b«*rc introduced as a specimen, to give the learner a general 
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idea of it, and to show the utility of this branch of grammar, 
Other verbs may be conjugated as inclination and oppor¬ 
tunity may serve. 

An active verb is conjugated in the following manner : 


TO LOVE. 


INVICATiVH MOOD. 


Presefit Tense. 


HK30N. ilNOULAH. 


PERSON. TLVRAL. 


1. I love, • 1. We love. 

2. Thou lovcst, 2. Yc or you love. 

3. He, she, or it loveth or 3 T[r , v ^ 

loves. ■ *» 


1. T loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. 

3. He loved. 


Imperfect Tense. . 

1. We loved. 

2. Yc or you loved 

3. They loved. 


Perfect Te7ise. 

1. I have loved. 1. We have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 2. Yc or you have loved. 

3. He hath or has lovftd. 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. I had loved. 1. Wc had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. Ye or you had loved 

3? He had loved. «>3. They had loved. 


t First Future Tense. 

€ * 

1. I shall or will love. 1. We shall or will love. 

2. Tht>u shalt or wilt love. 2. Ye or you shall or will love 

3. He shall or will love. 3. They shall or will love. 

Second Future Tense. , 

1. I shall have loved. 1. We shall have loved. 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 2. Ye or you will have loved 

3. He will have loved. 3. They will have loved. 

• 
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IMPF.U 4TFVE MOOD. 

PEiUCN. 31 NOD LA*. PKMON. PLURAL. 

L Let me love. 1. Let us love. 

2. Love thou, or do thou 2. Love ye or. you, or do ye 

love. love. 

3. Let him love. « 3. Let them love. 


EOTENTIAL MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


1. I may or can 1 love. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 

love. 

3. He may or can love. 


1. We may or cun love. 

2. Yc or you may or cau 

love. 

3. They may or can love. 


Imperfect Tense. 


1. I might, could, would, 

or should love. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 
love. ^ 

3. He might, could, would, 

or should love. 


1. We might, could, would, 

or should love. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 

would, or should love. 

3. They might, could, would, 

or should love. 


Perfect Tense. • 

1. I may or can have loved. 1. We may or can have loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 

have loved. have loved; 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 

loved. loved. 

4m 

» i 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would, 

or should have loved. or should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst would, or should have 

have loved. loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 

or hoyid have loved. or should have loved. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOI». 


nafyN. siiioolab. 

1. Jf I love. • 

2. If thou love. 
•'*. If he love. 


Present Tense. 

PBR*ON. PWJRAI- 

1. If we love. 

2. I f ye or you .ove. 

3. 1 f they love. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. To love. Perfect. To have loved. 


PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Loving. Perfect. Xovcd 

Compound Perfect. Having lo*cl. 

PASSIVE. 

•Verbs passive are called regular when they form their 
perfect participle by the addition of d or ed to the verb: 
as, from the verb to love is formed the passive, I am loved, 
I was loved, 1 shall be loved, &c. A passive verb is con¬ 
jugated by adding the perfect participle to the auxiliary to 
be, through a® its changes of number, person, “mood, and 
tense. 

" ADVERB. 

• 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, an adjee 
live, and sometimes to another adverb, to express some 
quality or circumstance respecting it? as, he reads well; a 
truly good man ; he writes veri/ correctly. 

Some adverbs arc compared ; thus, soon, sooner, sootiest; 
often, oftener, oftenest. Those ending in ly are compared by 
mor<\ add wosV; as, wisely n morc wisely, most wisely. 

The following are a few of the adverbs : 

Once lastly presently quickly not 

now before often perhaps how 

here lately much indeed more. 

PREPOSITION. 

Prepositions serve to connect words with one anotliei, 
andio show the relation between them The’ are, for the 
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most part, set before nouns and pronouns; as, he went from 
London to York; she is above disguise; they are supported 
by industry. 

The following is a list of the principal prepositions: *' 


Of 

into 

above 

at • 

off 

to 

within 

below 

near 

on or upon 

for 

without ■ 

between 

up 

among 

by 

over 

beneath 

down 

after • 

with 

under 

from 

before 

about 

in 

through 

beyond 

behind 

against. 


CONJUNCTION. 

A Conjunction is a part of speech that is chiefly used to 
connect senteixjay so as out of two or more sentences to 
make but pne. iFsometimcs connects only words. 

Conjunctions are principally divided into two sorts, the 
copulative and disjunctive. 

The conjunction copulative serves to connect or to epi- 
tinue a sentence, by expressing an addition, a supposition, 
a cause, &e.; as, he and his brother reside in London ; I 
will go, if he will accompany me; you are happy, because 
you are good. 

The conjunction disjunctive serves not <^ly to connect 
and continue the sentence, but also to express opposition of 
meaning in different degrees; as, though he was frequently 
reproved, yet he did not reform; tlnfy came with her, but 
went away without her. . 

The following is a list of the principal conjunctions : 

The copulative —And, that, both, for, therefore, if, then, 
lincc, because, wherefore. 

The disjunctive— But, than, though, eithei, or, as, unlesj, 
neither, nor, lest, yet, notwithstanding. ■ 

INTERJECTION. 

Interjections are words thrown in between the parti of a 
sentence, to express the passions or emotions of the speaker; 
ns, Oh! I have alienated my friends; alas! 1 fear for life! 
0 virtue! how amiable thou art! 

The following are some of the inteijections : Oh ! pish! 
heigh! lo! behold ah! tush! fie! hush! hail 1 
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DERIVATION. 

Words are derived from one another in various ways, 
r.tfmcly: 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs; as, from to Ime 
comes lover. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometiryes from adverbs; as, from salt comes to salt, from 
warm comes to warm, from forward comes to forward. 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives; as, from 
health comes health;/. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives; as, from 
white comes whiteness. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives; as, from base 
comes haseh/. 


SYNTAX. 

Thk third part of grammar is syntax; which treats of 
the agreement and construe!ion of words in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming a com¬ 
plete sense. * * 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

A simple sentence Inn in it but one subject, and one finite 
verb as Life is short.” 

A compound soMcnce consists of two or more simple 
, sentences, joined together by one or more connective words ; 
as, “ Life is short, and art is long.” , 

4 phrase is- two or more words rightly put together, 
making sometimes part of a 'sentence, and sometimes a 
whole sentence. 

Tlu; prfneipaUparts of a simple sentence are, the subject, 
the attribute, and the object.* 

The •subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the attribute 
is die thing or action affirmed, or denied of it; and the 
object is die thing affected by such action. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usually goes 
before the verb or attribute; and the word or phrase 
.deleting the object follows the verb; as, “ A wise man 
gdVcins 1;is passions.” Here, a wise man is the subject; 
governs, he attribute, or thing affirmed; and his passions, 
the object*. 
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Syntax principally consists of two parts, concord and go¬ 
vernment. 

Concord is the agreement which one word has with another, 
in gender, number, ease, or person. 

Government is that power which one paty of speech has 
over another, in directing its mood, tense, or case. 

Itule 1. 

A verb must agree with its nominative case in Tnimber 
and person; as, “ i learn;” “Thou art improved ;” “ The 
birds sing.” 

Rule 2. 

• • 

Two or more nouns, &e. in the singular number, joined 
together by a copulative conjunction, expressed or under¬ 
stood, have vetbs, nouns, and pronouns agreeing with them 
in the phi ml number; as, “ Socrates and Plato were wise, 
thei/ were the most eminent philosophers of Greece “ The 
sun that rolls over our heads, the food that we receive, the 
rest we enjoy, daily admonish us of a superior and super¬ 
intending Power.” 

Rule 

The conjunction disjunctive has an effect, contrary to that 
of the c injunction copulative ; for as the verb, noun, or 
pronoun is referred to the preceding terms taken separately, 
it must be in the singular number as, “ Ignorance or ne¬ 
gligence has caused this mistake;” “John, or James, or 
Joseph, intends to accompany me ;” “There is in many 
minds neither knowledge nor understanding.” 

Rule 4. 

A noun of multitude, or signifying many, may have a 
verb or pronoun agree ing with it, either of the singular or 
plural numbe. ; yet not without regaid to the import of 
the word, as conveying unity or plurality of idea; as, 
“The meeting was large;” “The nation is powerful;” 

“ My people do not consider, they have not known me ;” 
“The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as their chief 
good ;” “The cottitil were divided in their sentiments.” 

Rule 5. 

Pronouns must a,wavs a free with their antecedents, and ' 
the nouns for which they stand, in gender and number ; 
as, “ This is the friend whom I love;” “ That is the vice 
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which I hate;” “ The king and the queen had pul on their 
robes ;” “ The moon appears, and she shines, hut the light 
is not her own.” 

The relative is of the same person as the antecedent, and 
the v erb agrees.with it accordingly ; as, “ Thou, who lovest 
wisdom;” “ I, who speak from experience.” 

Rule (>. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb, when no 
nominative comes between it and the verb; as, “ T lie 
master who Jaugiit us “ The trees which are planted.” 

When a nominative comes between the relative and the 
verb, the relative is governed by some word m its own 
member of the sentence ; as, “ lie who preserves me, to 
whom 1 owe my being, whose J am, and whom I serve, is 
eternal.” 

Rule 7. 

When the relative is preceded by two nominatives of 
different persons, the relative and verb may agiee in person 
with either, according to the sense; as, “ / am the man 
who command you or, “ I am the man who commands 
vou.” 

Rule 8. 

Every adjective, and every adjective pronoun, belongs to 
a substantive, expressed or understood ; as, “ Jle is a (/ood, 
as well as a wise man • Few are happi / that \s, persons 

“ This is a pleasqnt walk ;” that is, “ This u a/k is,” &c. 

Adjective pronouns must agree in number with their sub¬ 
stantives ; as, ‘‘ This book, these books ; that sort, those 
sorts ; another road, other roads. ’ • 

• Rule t>. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the singular 
number o*ilv, individually or colleetively ; as “ A Christian, 
an inhdcl, a score, a thousand.” 

The rflelinitc article the may agree with nouns in the 
singular or plural number: as, “The garden, the houses, 
the stars.” 

The articles are often properly omitted : vvlyn used they 
should be justly applied, according to their distinct nature, 
.as, “ Gold is corrupting;” “ The sea is green;” A lion is 
bold.” 

• Rule 10. 

Ope substantive governs another, signify in,"- a different 
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tiling, in the possessive or genitive case; as, “ My 
tse;" “ Man's happiness;” “ Virtue's reward.” 

Rule 11. 

Active verbs govern tne objective; as, “»Truth ennobles 
her;" “ She comforts me; “They support us;" “Virtue 
rewards her followers." 


Rule 12. 

One verb governs another that follows it, or depends Hpon 
it, in the infinitive mood; as, “ Cease to do evil ; learn to 
do well“ We should be prepared to render an account 
of our actions.” 

The preposition to, though generally used before the 
latter verb, is sometimes properly omitted ; as, “ I heard 
him say itinstead of, “ to say it.” 

Rule 13. 

In the use’of words and phrases which, in point of time, 
relate to each other, a due regard to that relation should bo 
observed. Instead of saying, “ The Lord hath given, and 
the Lord hath taken away we should say, “ The Lord 
gave, trad the Lord hath taken away.” Instead of, “ l re¬ 
member the family more than twenty years ;” it should bo 
“ I have remembered the family mo r e than twenty years.* 

Rule 14. 

Participles have the same government as the verbs from 
which they are derived ; as, “ I am weary with hearing 
him;" “ She is instructing us;" “ The tutor is admonishing 
Charles .” 

Rule 15. 

Adverbs, though they have.no go\ernnuuT of tfaso, tense, 
&c. require au appropriate situation in the sentence, namely, 
for the most part before adjectives, alter verbs I'.etive or 
neuter, and frequently between the auxiliary and the verb; 
as, “ He made a very sensible discourse; he spoke unaffect¬ 
edly and forcibly ; and was attentively heard by the whole 
assembly.” 

Rule 10. 

I 

Two negatives, in English, destroy one another, or are 
equivalent to an affirmative ; as, “Nor did they not per¬ 
ceive him ;” that is, “ they did pe> eive him “ Hi, lan 
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guage, though inelegant, is not ungrammatical (hat is, “it 
is grammatical.” 

* Rule 17. 

Prepositions govern the objective case; as, “ 1 have 
heard a good character of her;” “ From him that is needy, 
turn not away;” “ A word to the wise is sufficient for 
them:” * We may be good and happy without riches” 

Rule 18. 

• 

Conjunctions connect the same moods ai»d tenses of 
verbs, and cases of nouns and pronouns; as, “ Candour is 
to be approved and practised “If thou sincerely desire, 
and earnestly pursue virtue, she will assuredly* found by 
thee, and prove a rich reward;” “The master taught her 
and me to write:” “ He and she were school-fellows.” 

• Rule 11). 

Sonic conjunctions require the indicative, some the sub¬ 
junctive mood after them It is a general rule, that when 
something contingent, or doubtful is implied, the subjunc¬ 
tive ought to be used ; as, “ If [ were to write, he .would 
not regard it;’’ “ He will not be pardoned unless he repent.' 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute nature 
require the indicative nnfod ; “ As virtue advances so vice 
recedes “ He isjiealthy because be is temperate.” 

Rule 20. 

When the qualities of different things are compared, the 
latlej noun or pronoun is not governed bv the conjunction 
than, or as, but agrees with 1 lie verb, or is governed by the 
verb or the preposition, expressed or understood ; as, 
“ Tliou.art wise.»*ttian I ;” thjit is, “ than T am ;” “ Tliev 
loved him more than me;” that is, “more than thev lined 
me ;” “ The sentiment is well expressed by Plato, but much 
better by Solomon than him ;” that is, “ than by him.” 

Rule 21. 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to express our 
ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or omission of some words, 
• is frequently admitted. Instead of saving, “ H e was a 
learned man, lie was a wise man, and lie was a good man ; v 
we use the tdlipses, and sav “ He was a learned, wise, ae- 1 
good fhnn • • 
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When the omission of words would obscure the sentence, 
weaken its force, or be attended with an impropriety, they 
must be expressed. In the sentence, “ We are apt to log 
who love us,” the word them should be ^applied. “ A 
beautiful field and trees,” is not proper language ? it should 
be, “ Beautiful fields and trees or, “ A beautiful field and 
flue trees.” 

Huh 22. 

9 

All the parts of a sentence should correspond to each 
other; a regular and dependent construction throughout 
should be carefully preserved. The following sentence is 
therefore inaccurate; “lie was more beloved, but not so 
much admired as Cinthio ;” it should be, “ He was more 
beloved than Cinthio, but not so much admired.” 


PROSODY. 

Prosody consists of two parts ; the former teaches the 
true pronunciation of words, comprising accent, QUAN¬ 
TITY, EMPHASIS, PAUSE, and TONE ; and the latter, the 
laws of VERSIFICATION. 


Accent. 

Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress of the voice on 
a certain letter or syllable in a word, that it may be better 
heard than the rest, or distinguished from them ; as, i u the 
word presume, the stress of the voice must be on the letter 
h, and second syllable, same, which take t|ie accent. 

Quantity. 

The quanlity of a syllable is that time which is occupied 
in pronouncing it It is considered as long or short. 

A vowel or syllable is long when the accent is on the 
vowel; which occasions it to be slowly joined, in pronun¬ 
ciation, to the following letter: as, full, hale, mood, house, 
feature. 

A syllable is short when the accent is on the. consonant; 
which occasions the vowel to he quickly joined *o tho 
s’aci.ceding letter; a>, an i. him' I, hun'jtr. 
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A long syllable requires double the time of a short one in 
pronouncing it; thus, male and note should be pronounced 
$s slowly again as mat and not. 

* Emphasis. 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of 
voice* by which we distinguish some word or words on 
which we design to lay particular stress, and to show how 
it affects the re-d of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatic 
words must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, 
as well as by a greater stress. 

Pauses. 

• 

Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are a total 
cessation of the voice, during a perceptible, and, in many 
cases, a measurable space of time. 

• 

Tones. 

Tones arc different both from emphasis and pauses, 
consisting in the modulation of the voice, the notes or 
variations of sound which we employ, in the expression of 
our sentiments. * 

^ Versification. 

Versification is the arrangement of a certain number and 
variety of syllables, according to certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of one 
verse to the last sound or syllable of another. 


PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written composi¬ 
tion into sentences, or parts of sentences, by joints or stops, 
for the purpose of marking the different pauses, which the 
#ense and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semico¬ 
lon, a pause double that of the comma ; the Colon, double 
tli<*t of the semicolon; and the Period, double that of the 
colon.’* * 
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r ibe points are marked in the following manner; 

The Comma , The Colon : 

The Semi colon ; The Period , 

Comma. 

rile comma usually separates those parts of a sentence 
which, though very closely connected m sense, require u 
pause between them; as, “ I reinemlier, with gratitude, his 
love and services.’’ “Charles is beloved, esteemed, and 
respected.” 


Semicolon. 

The semicolon is used tor dividing- a compound sentence 
into two or more parts, not so closely connected as those 
which are separated by a comma, nor vet so little dependent 
on each other, as those which am distinguished hv a colon • 
as, “Straws swim on the surface; but peails lie at the 
bottom.” 


Colon. 

The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more 
parts, les$, connected than those which are separated by a 
semicolon; hut not so independent as separate distinct 
sentences; as, “ l)o not (latter yourselves with the hope of 
perfect happiness : there is no such thing in the world ” 

Period. 

When a sentence is complete and independent, and not 
aonnected in construction with the following sentence, it is 
marked with a period; as, “ I ? ear God. llonour the Kiu£. 
Have charity towards all men.” 

Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourse, 
there are others that denote a different modulation of 'oice, 
in correspondence to the sense. These are, 

The Interrogative point l 
The pxclamation point! 

Parenthesis ( ) 

as. Are you sincere? How excellent is a grateful heart! 
Know then this truth (enough for man to know) .a 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 

The following characters are also frequently 'lised u> 
composition. 1 * 
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An Apostrophe, marked thus as, tho’, judg’d. 


A Caret, marked thus \ ; as, 1 a diligent. 

•A Hyphen, which is thus marked-; as lap-dog, to¬ 
morrow. • 

The Acute Accent, marked thus'; as, fan'cy. 

The Grave Accent, thus'; as, favour. 

The proper mark to distinguish a long syllable is this 
as rosy: and a short one, this * ; as folly. This last mark 
is called a Breve. 

A l)ia‘n*sis, thus marked ", shews that two vowels form 


separate syllables; as. Creator. 

A Section is thus marked §. 

A Paragraph, thus fk 

A Quotation lias two inverted commas at Ike beginning, 
and two direct ones at the end of a phrase or passage;.as, 
“ The proper study of mankind is man.” 

Crotchets or Brackets serve to enclose a particular word 
or’sentence. They are marked thus [ ]. 

An Index, or hand fcZT points out a remarkable passage. 

A Brace j unites three poetical lines; or connects a 


number of words, in prose, with one common term. 

An Asterisk, or little star *, directs the reader 4o some 
note in the margin. 

An Ellipsis is thus marked-; as, K—g, for King. 

An Obelisk, which is marked thusj-, and Parallels thusjl, 
together with the letters of the alphabet, and figures, are 
used as references to the margin. 


• • CAPITALS. 

Tub following words should begin with capitals: 

1st. The first, word of every hook, chapter, letter, para¬ 
graph, &c. 

2nd. The first word after a period, and frequently after 
the notes of interrogation and exclamation. 

3rd. The names of the Deity ; as, God, Jehovah, the 
Supreme Being, &c. 

4th. Proper names of persons, places, ships, &c. 

5tfc. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places, 
as, Grecian, Roman, Eurrlish. &c. 
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6th. The first word of a quotation in a direct form; a? 
** Always remember this ancient maxim, ‘ Know thyself.' 
7th. The first word of every line in poetry. 

8lh. The pronoun /, and the interjection O! 

9th. Words of particular importance; as, the Reforma¬ 
tion. the Restoration, the Revolution. 

PARSING. 


When the pupil has passed through the whole of the 
preceding rules and gained a thorough knowledge of the 
parts of speech, in all their moods, cases, &c. he should 
then proceed to some examples, in order to familiarize the 
subject to his mind, and be able to answer correctly, on 
being asked the grammatical construction of anv word or 
sentence. This is done by what is called parsing, a few 
specimens of which are given in the following sentences. 

Hope animates us. 

A peaceful mind is virtue's reward. 

Vice degrades us. 

He who lives virtuously prepares for all events 

If folly entice thee reject its allurements. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING 
Hope animates us. 

Hope is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the 
third person, in the singular number, and the nominative 
case. Animates is a regu.ar verb active, indicative mood, 
present tense, third person singular. I s is a persona* 
pronoun, first person plural, and in the obj*'<;ihe ease. 

A peaceful mind is virtue's reward. 

A is the indefinite article. Peaceful is an adjective 
Afind is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the 
third person^ in the singular number, and the nominative 
case. Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, pre¬ 
sent tense, and the third person singular. Virtue's is a 
common substantive, of the third person in the singular 
number, and the possessive, case. Jle ward is a common 
substantive, of the third person, in the singular nymber, and 
the nominative case. 
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Vice degrades us. 

•Vice is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the 
third person, ir% the singular number, and the nominative 
case. Degrades is a verb active, indicative mood, present 
tense, third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
vice. Rule 1.] (Js is a personal pronoun, first person 

plural, hi the objective case, and governed by the active 
v erb degrades. 

• 

lie who lives virtuously prepares for all events. 

He is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular 
number, and masculine gender. Who is a relative pronoun, 
which lias for its antecedent he, with which it agrees in 
gender and number. [Rule f>.] Lives a regular verb neuter, 
indicative mood, present tense, third person singular, agree¬ 
ing with its nominative who. [Rule ti.] Virtuously is an 
adverb. Prepares a verb neuter, indicative mood, present 
tense, third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
lie. For is a [(reposition. All is an adjective pronoun, ot 
the indefinite kind, the plural number, and belongs to its 
substantive events, with which it agrees. [Rule 8.] * Events 
is a common substantive of the third person, in the | lural 
umnher, and the objective case governed by the preposition 
for. [Rule 17.] 

If folly entice thee reject its allurements. 

If is a copulative conjunction. Folly'is a common sub¬ 
stantive of the third person, in* the singular number, and 
the nominative case. Entice is a verb active, subjunctive 
mood, present leyse, third person singular, and is governed 
by tlieVonjunction //’. [Rule l!).] Thee is a personal pro¬ 
noun, oj'the second person singular, in the objective case, 
governed by the active verb entice. [Rule ll.J Reject is a 
regular active verb, imperative mood, second person singu¬ 
lar, and agrees with its nominative case, thou, implied. Its 
is a personal pronoun, third person, singular humber, and 
the neuter gender, to agree with its substantive folly. 
\Rdile 5.] • It is in the possessive case, governed by the 
noun allurements [Rule 10.] Allurements is a common 
substantive, of the neuter ge»der. the third person, in the 
plural number, and the objective case, governed by the 
vorb reject*. [Rule I l.l * 


o * 



Several other exercises in prose and ver..<> are L<re sub 
joined for the learner's practice. 


Prose. 

Dissimulation in youth is the forerunner of perfidy in old 
age. Its first appearance is the fatal omen ot growing de¬ 
pravity^ and future shame. 

If we possess not the power of self-government, we shall 
be the prey of every loose inclination that chances to arise. 
Pampered hy continual indulgence, all our passions will 
become mutinous and headstrong. Desire, not reason, will 
be the ruling principle of our conduct. 

Absurdly we spend our time in contending about the 
of a day, while we ought to be preparing for a higher 
existence. 

How little do they know of the true happ s ot life, 
who are strangers, to that intercourse of good ffices and 
kind affections, which, by a pleasing charm, at t die* men 
to one another, and circulates rational enjoyment r»m heart 
to heart. 

If we view ourselves, with all our imperftctions and fail¬ 
ings, id a just light, we shall rather he surprised at our 
enjoying so many good things, than discontented because 
there are which we want. 


Verse. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mein. 

As, to be hated, needs hut to he seen : 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

If nothing more than purpose in thy power 
Thy purpose firm, is equal to the deed: 

Who does the best his circumstance allows. 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more. 

To be resign’d when ills betide. 

Patient when favours are denied, 

« And pleas’d with favours given: 

Most surely this is wisdom’s part, 

This is that incense of the heart. 

Whose fragrance smells to heav’n. 
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READING AND WRITING. 


The knowledge of letters is one of the greatest blessings 
that ever Cod bestowed on the children of men: by this 
means mankind are enabled to [(reserve the memory nt 
things done in their own times, and to lav up a rich store of 
knowledge for all succeeding generations. 

By the art of reading we learn a thousand things which 
our eyes can never see, and which our own thoughts would 
never have reached: we are instructed by books in the 
wisdom of ancient times; we learn what our ancestors have 
said and done, and enjoy the benefit of the wise and judi¬ 
cious remarks which they have made through their whole 
course of life, without tl^ fatigue of their long and painful 
experiments. By ibis means children may be led, in a 
great measure, into the wisdom of old age. It is by the art 
of reading that we can sit at home, and acquaint ourselves 
’ with what has been done in the distant [Tarts of the world. 
The histories and the customs of all ages and all nations are 
brought, as it were, to our doors# By this art we are made 
acquainted with the affairs of the Jews, the Creeks, and the 
Romans ; # their vjjirs, their laws, and their icligion : we can 
fell wh&t they did in the natioifs of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
above a,thousand years ago. 

But the greatest blessing that we derive from reading is, 
the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures; wherein Cod has 
conveyed down to us the discoveries oi his wisdom, power, 
and grace, through many past ages; and whereby we attain 
the knowledge of Christ, and of the way of salvation by a 
‘Mediator. 

Jt must be confessed, that in former ages, before printing 
was invented, the art of reading was not so common even 
in pdite nations, because books were much more costlv. 

A M » " 
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since they must have been all written with a pen, and were 
therefore hardly to be obtained by the balk of mankind; 
but since the providence of God has brought printing into 
the world, and knowledge is so plentifully diffused through 
our nation, at so cheap a rate, it is to be lamented that any 
children should be born and brought up in Great Brita. i, 
without learning to read; and especially, since by this means 
every one may see with his own eyes what God requires of 
him in order to eternal happiness. 

The art of writing also is so exceedingly useful, and is 
now become so very 'common, that children in general may 
attain it at an easy rate. By this means we communicate 
our thoughts and all our affairs to our friends at ever so great 
a distance; we tell them our wants, our sorrows, and our 
joys; and interest them in our concerns, as though they 
were near us ; we maintain correspondence and traffic with 
persons in distant nations ; and the wealth and grandeur 
of Great Britain is maintained by this means. By the ai;t of 
writing we treasure up all things that concern us in a safe 
repository: and as often as vve please, by consulting our 
paper records, vve renew our remembrance of things that 
relate to this life or the life to come. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR LEARNING TO WRITE. 

It is necessary to be provided with good pens, ink, and 
paper, likewise a Pat ruler for sureness, and a round one for 
dispatch; with a leaden plummet or pencil to rule lines. 

The principal things to be aimed at, in order to write 
well, are these two; first, to get an exact idea of a good 
letter, which may be done bv frequent observation of the 
annexed copperplate: the other is, to gain such a command 
of hand, as to be able to express, with readiness, die idea 
upon the paper ; which is only attained by careful and con¬ 
stant practice. It will be necessary now to mention more 
particularly some things to be always observed in writing. 

1. The essential properties of a good piece of writing 
are, a due proportion of the characters throughout the 
whole; a just distance between the letters themselves, as 
well as the words; a natural leaning or inclination of the 
letters one to another; together with a < lean smooth stroke 
performed with a musloily b ibhx ss .md freedom. 
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The proportion of the several leltcrs, in most hands, is 
generally regulated bv the o and n; therefore let the making 
of /.hem be the first of your rate and practice; and the other 
elters must b# of the same fulness of stroke as they 
are. 

The proportion and shape of the letters in any hand 
ought to be the same, whether they are written in a large 
or small*si/e: therefore let every hand be first learned in a 
large character; which will not only fix the idea of a good 
letter sooner in your mind, hut also give you a much greater 
freedom, and in a shorter lime than writing in small cha¬ 
racters. It is certain, that the lesser is always contained in 
the greater; and he who attains to write any hand large, 
may soon write it as small as he pleases. • 

2. Hold your pen between the two fore-fingers extended 
almost straight, and Ihe thumb lending a little outward, 
and in your right baud, with the hollow side of your pen 
downwards, and the ndi at epon the paper: let it rest hr 
tween the two upper jo'ii s of the fore-finger, and uprn the 
end of the middle one. about an inch (rum the nib of the 
pen; the end of the little finger, and that which is next to 
it, bent in towards the palm of liie hand, about half an inch 

* distant from the end of the middle linger. Let the book 
or paper lie directly before you, and your hand rest only on 
the lip of your little linger; let no other part of your arm 
or wrist touch the paper or desk ; let your elbow be almost 
close to your side, and the pen pointed towards the outer 
part of the right shoulder: rest your left arm very lightly 

* between the wrist and elbow, keeping yytir body upright, 
and from touching the desk. And for the slope hands, turn 
your*left side a little tow.i lstlftide.sk; hut in the upright 
ones, let the body he directu holme it, and the right elbow 
turned outward (twin \mir sido. 

*** 7,7a: above remarks are fully exemplified in the annex* 
ed CorPElil’LATiis, in vhich aie too A f/labels, accompa¬ 
nied by specimens of dijjiruit saris of in Aina. 

to maki; a ;m:\ 

Scrape off the thin rind of the (pull w ith the back edge 
of your penknife, and hold it in \our loft hand, with the 
feather encj from 'uu • then entev the hack thereof slopin , 
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and cut off in length twice the circumference of the quill, 
and then cut off as much from the inside. Then turn (ho 
quill and enter your penknife into the middle of the back, 
taking care that the blade, in making the slit, shall not in¬ 
cline to the one side nor to the other. Then put in the peg 
of your penknife handle, or the end of a whole quill, and with 
a sudden twitch force up the slit, holding your left thumb 
upon the back of the quill, to prevent the slit from going 
too far. Then enter \our knife, sloping tut the other side 
above the slit, about twice the breadth of Ihe quill, and cut 
away the cradle-piece; then turn the back upwards, and 
cut down to the end of the cheek or shoulder-pieces, and 
in so doing turn the knife on both sides Inwards the back. 
Then place the inside of (he end or nib of the pen upon the 
nail of your left thumb, holding the quill fast betweeen the 
fore and middle lingers of that hand. To finish the nib, 
enter the edge of the knife on the back, and near the end 
thereof, sloping.; and immediately turning the edge almost 
downward, cut it off. 

TO MAKE T1IE BEST BLACK INK. 

To six quarts of rain water put one pound and a half of 
fresh blue galls of Aleppo, bruised small: eight ounces of 
copperas, clean, rocky and grecr : eight ounces of gum- 
arabic; and two ounces of roclie-alum. Let these stand 
together in a large stone bottle: shake it well once every 
day, and you will have line ink in about a month’s time: and 
the older it grows the better it will be for use. 


Ingredients for a Quart. 

One quart of water, four 'ounces of galls, two ounces ot 
copperas, and two ounces of gum, mixed and stirred as 
above. 


TO MAKE RED INK. 

Take three pints of vinegar, and four ounces of ground 
Brazil wood, simmer them together for half an hour; iliac 
put in four ounces of roclie-alum ; and these three arc tc 
simmer together for half an hour : then strain it through e 
flannel, and bottle it np, well stopped, for use. 
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A second Method. 

*Tak© half ajjound of quick lime and two quarts of water ; 
mix them together, and let them stun. I a day and a night; 
then pour off the clear water, and put a pound of Brazil 
wood shavings into it: boil it half away, or till upon trial 
the redaliquor is strong enough to write with ; this done, 
put in two ounces of gum-arabic, and one ounce of alum : 
when thesq arc dissolved, strain off the ink, and keep it 
for use. 

A third.Method. 

Take a pint of stale beer, two ounces of shavings of 
Brazil wood, half a quarter of an ounce of cochineal, two 
ounces of roche-alum ; boil them together, pour off the 
clear liquid, and add thereto an ounce of gum-arabic. 

# 

To make Japan Ink. 

Take of gum-arabic and Roman vitriol, each one ounce ; 
of galls well bruised, a pound ; put them into rape vinegar, 
or vinegar made of clean small beer : let them remain in a 
warm place, often stirring tlic-m, fill the liquor becomes 
black ; thea add to a gallon, an ounce of ivory black, and 
a quarter of an ounce dT seed-lac varnish ; and it will be a 
curious black shining ink. 

To keep Ink from freezing or growing moidchj. . 

In hard frosty weather ink will be apl lo freeze, which 
if it does, it will be good for nothing ; for it takes away all 
its blackness and beauty: to prevent which, if jou have not 
the convenience yf keeping it from the cold, put a few drops 
of brafldy* or otfler spirits, into it, and it will not freeze: 
and to hinder it from growing mouldy, put a little salt into it. 

How to write secret Letters. 

Write a letter with the juice of onions; and let the 
person who is to read it hold the paper near the (ire till the 
writing appears of a reddish colour, and the letter may be 
‘easily read. 

* Another Way . 

Vllirite what yon would have seen on one side of the paper 
with comnlon iuk. on tin* other side with milk that 
. . I' 
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which you would have secret; and when you wouid make 
the same legible, direct your friend to hold that side which 
is written with ink to the fire, and the milky letters will 
shew bluish on the other side, and easily be read. 


LETTER-WRITING. 


THE great utility of epistolary writing is so well known, 
that the necessity of being acquainted with an art replete 
with such advantages is needless to insist upon. Those 
who are accomplished in it, are too happy in their know¬ 
ledge to need farther information concerning its excellence. 
And such as are unqualified to convey their sentiments to a 
friend, without the assistanc e of a third person, feel their 
deficiency so severely, that nothing need be said to con¬ 
vince them it is their interest to become acquainted with 
what is so necessary and agreeable. 

Had letters been known at the beginning of the world 
epistolary writing would have been as old as love ana 
friendship; for, as soon as they began to flourish, the ver¬ 
bal messenger was dropped, the language of the heart was 
committed to characters that faithfully preserved it, secrecy 
was maintained, and social intercourse rendered more free 
and agreeable. , t 

Some of the most ancient compositions were written in 
this manner, and the light of the gospel was delivered by 
the holy apostles in the epistolary wa\. 

The Romans were perfect masters of this art, as Ciceros 
letters sufficiently evince ; nor are the mod, rns less sensible 
of its excellencies. Some of the finest French writers have 
built their fame upon epistolary correspondence ; and the 
English are at present so convinced of Ihe advantages 
attending this method of conveying their sentiments, that 
it seems to have triumphed over almost every other species 
of composition ; the historian has adopted it; we have the 
Greek and Roman histories, as well as that of our own 
nation, admirably executed in letters. Almost every thing 
didactic and preceptive is delivered in this way ; the nc- 
velist finds it better adapted to his purpose than any other 
n)ode of writing. No great poet is without his fanilisu 
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epistle to his friend , and the traveller seemed lost, till he 
found the method of conveying his intelligence in letters. 

fetters are the life of trade, the fuel of love, the pleasure 
of friendship, the food of the politician, and the entertain* 
ment of the curious. 

To speak to those we love or esteem is th/ greatest sa¬ 
tisfaction we are capable of knowing, and the next is being 
able to converse with them by letter. 

It was a just observation of the honest Quaker, that, If a 
man thinks .twice before he speaks , he'll speak twice the 
better for it. With great propriety the above may be 
applied to all sorts of epistolary writing. 

In letters from one relation to another the different cha¬ 
racters of the person must first be considered. Thus a 
father in writing to his son will use a gentta authority; a 
son to a father will express a filial duty. And again, in 
friendship the heart will dilate itself with an honest freedom; 
it will applaud with sincerity, and censure with modest 
reluclance. 

In letters concerning trade the subject matter will be 
constantly kept in view, and the greatest perspicuity and 
brevity observed by the different correspondents; and in 
like manner these rules may be applied to all other subjects 
and conditions of life, namely, a comprehensive ideaT>f the 
subject, and an unaffected simplicity, though modesty in 
expression. Nothing ffiore need be added; only that a 
constant attendance to the above, for a few months, will 
soon convince the learner that his time has not been spent 
in vaig. 

Indeed an assiduous attention to the. study. of any art, 
even the most difficult, will enable the learner to surmount 
every difficulty, and writing letters to his correspondents will 
become as easy as speaking in company. A careful atten¬ 
tion tts thft plain*?ind simple rules laid down in the preced¬ 
ing Grammar, will enable him to write in the language of 
the pre'sent time; and if he carefully avoid affectation, his 
thoughts will be clear, his sentiments judicious, and his 
language plain, easy, sensible, elegant, and suited to the 
nature of the subject. As letters are the copies of conver¬ 
sation, just consider what you would say to your friend if 
he wtere present, and write down the very words you would 
speak, which will render your epistle unaffected and intel- 
Ifgible. 
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SPECIMENS OF LETTER WRITIN 


Man in the Country to a Merchant in Lon¬ 
don, offering Correspondence. 


Sir, 

My apprenticeship with Mr. Wilson being expired 
during which f had proofs of your integrity in all youi 
dealings with my worthy master, my parents have given me 
two hundred pounds to begin the world : but you know it 
is not sufficient to carry on trade to any advantage, unless 
I can have my goods from the tirst hand, and likewise the 
usual time of credit, if it is agreeable to you, I hereby 
oiler you my correspondence, not doubting but you will use 
me as well as you did Mr. Wilson, and you may depend on 
my punctuality with respect to payment. 

My late master has no objection to my setting up, as it 
will not be in the least prejudicial to his business. I shall 
depend on your sending me too i« llowiug order as soon and 
as cheap as possible, am! am, . n\ 

\ our humble servant. 


The Merchant's 1 ns wet. 

Sir, 

Yours 1 received, and am glad to hear that your 
parents have enabled you to open a shop for yourself. Your 
behaviour to your late master was such, that it cannot fail of 
procuring you many customers. 1 have sent you the goods 
by the Stafford waggon, in twelve parcels, marked 1. 11: 
and I doubt not but you will he punctual in your returns^ 
which will always enable me to serve you as low as possible £ 
and with the best goods I can p a a me. 1 heartily wish you 
success in business, and doubt not but you well know, that 
honesty and assiduity are the most likely means tu ensure it, 
and am , , 
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To a Correspondent, requesting the Payment of a Sum of 

Money. 

Sir, 

Although the balance of the account between us has 
been of long standing in mv favour, yet I would not have 
applied to you at present, had i.ot a very unexpected de¬ 
mand been made upon me lor a considerable sum, which, 
without your assistance, it is not in my power to answer. 
When I have an opportunity of seeing you, I shall then 
inform you ctf the nature of this demand, and the necessity 
of my discharging it. I hope you will excuse me Jhis freedom, 
which nothing but a regard to my credit and family could 
oblige me to take. If it does not suit you to remit the whole, 
part will be thankfully received by • 

Your humble servant. 


• The Answer. 

Sir, * 

I have just received yours, and am sorry to hear of your 
affliction. That the account between us was not sooner set¬ 
tled, was owing to the failure of two principal creditors. I 
have just received a remittance from Nottingham, a«d am 
b reatly pleased that it is in my power to answer the whole 
of your demand. The balance between us is two hundred 
and fifty pounds, for which 1 have enclosid an order on 
Mr. Cash, the banker. 1 hope you will surmount this and 
every other difficulty, and am 

’ Your sincere well-wisher. 


From a youny Person in Trade to a wholesale Dealer who 
had suddenly made a Demand on him. 

Sir," * ** . 

Your demand coming very unexpectedly, I must confess 
I am not prepared to answer it. I know the stated credit 
in this article used only to be four months; but as it has been 
always the custom to allow at least two months more, I 
did not think you would have sent for it till that time, and 
consequently trusted to a practise so 'long established in 
'trade. Sir, I beg you will not suppose it is any deficiency 
Ivlpch prevents me from complying with your request, nor 
lhall I ask any more time than is usual. If you will be 
pleased to h;t your servant call this day three weeks for the 
•ou' half oT*the sum, it shall be Toady, and the remainder in 
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a fortnight after . In the mean time, I beg that you will not 
let any word slip concerning this, as very little will hurt a 
young beginner. Sir, you may fake my word with the 
greatest safety, that I will pay you as I have promised; and 
if you have any reason to demand the money sooner, be 
pleased to let me know, that if I have it not I may borrow 
it; for if I have lost my credit with you, I hope I have not 
done so with all Ihe world. ■ 

I air.. Sir, your humble servant. 


The Answer. 

Sir, 

There is, no persou in the world who would more wil¬ 
lingly shew every indulgence to a young beginner than my¬ 
self, and I am extremely sorry to press you on the present 
occasion; but I have reasons : and although it is not always 
either fair or prudent to mention them, yet you will give 
me leave to ask the following question : whether y*>u have 
any dealings with an usurer near Moorlields, and what is 
his name? If you give me satisfaction on this head, [ shall 
not urge the demand I have made upon you sooner than 
the time you mention ; but as it may be done at once, I 
expect your answer by the bearer, whom you well know, for 
he was, as he informs me, very lately your servant. 

I assure you. Sir, it is in consideration of the great 
opinion I have of youj integrity, that I refer the payment 
of my demand to a simple answer to this question ; but I 
fear that cannot be done. 

I am your friend and well-wisher. 


From a Young Gentleman to his-Father. k 

Honoured Sir, 

After intreating you to present my duty to my mother, 
and love to my sisters, I embrace this opportunity of letting 
you know how happily 1 am settled in the family of the 
worthy doctor. The good gentleman and his amiable lady 
do every thing in their power to make my life agreeable, 
during the intervals of my attendance on the public lec¬ 
tures. The doctor has begun to teach me geometry, anu I 
hope soon to be able to make some progress in that useful 
science. 

I have endeavoured to be as good an cconouiiM as (»ossi- 
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ble, but at present am obliged to purchase several books ; 
I know your tenderness and generositv, and doubt not of 
hearing from you soon. 

am, Sir, your affectionate and dutiful son. 


* The Father's Answer. 

Dkar'Chari.us, 

1 received your letter, and am greatly pleased to hear* 
of the progress you make in your studies, as well as of your 
agreeable situation. I know the doctor is a worthy man; 
and if your behaviour continues consistent with the duties 
of morality, you may be assured of his treating you with 
the same tenderness as if you were his own son. 

As to the alliur you mention, concerning the books, the 
enclosed order will convince you that nothing on my part 
shall be wanting to furnish you with every thing necessary ; 
as 1 am assured, from the whole of your former conduct, 
that you will not require any thing bordering on super¬ 
fluity. 

I am your affectionate father. 


From a Gentleman to a J ndy with whom he is in love. 
Madam, 

I have three times attempted to give you a \erbal rela 
tion'of the contents of this letter; but mv heart as often 
failed. I know not in what light it may be considered, 
but. if I yan fojyi any notion of my own heart, from the 
impression made on it by tour many amiable qualities, 
my happiness in this world will, in a great measure, de¬ 
pend on your answer. 1 am not precipitate, madam, nor 
would I desire vour hand, if your heart did not accompany 
it. My circumstances are independent, and my character 
hitherto unblemished, of which you shall have the most 
undoubted proof. You have already seen some of my rela¬ 
tions at your aunt’s, in Bond Street, particularly my mother, 
wijli whom 1 now live. Your aunt will inform you con* 
corning our family ; and if it is to your satisfaction, I shall 
not only consider myself as extremely happy, but shall also' 
make it thb’study of my future fife to spend my days in the 
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company of her whom 1 prefer to all others in the wot id. 
1 shall wait for your answer with the utmost impatience 

and am. 

Madam, your real admirei 


The Lady's Answer. 


• SlR ’. 

I received jour loiter last night, and as it was on u 
subject least of all expected by me, you will not wonder 
when 1 tell you I was a good deal surprised. Although I 
have seen \du at dilVerent times, jet 1 had not the most 
distant thoughts of your making proposals of such a na¬ 
ture. Some of your sex have often asserted that we ar<? 
*ond of flattery, and mightily pleased to be praised : 1 shall 
therefore suppose it true, and excuse you for those fulsdme 
encomiums bestowed upon me in your letter; but am 
afraid, if I were to comply with your proposals, you would 
soon be convinced that tin* charms you mention, and seem 
to valpe so much, are merely exterior appearances, w liicli, 
like the summer’s flower, will very soon fade, and all those 
mighty professions of low* will end at last either in indiffe¬ 
rence, or, which is worse, disgust. L ou desire me to enquire 
of my aunt concerning your character and family. \nu 
must excuse me when I tell \oa, that I am obliged to 
decline making any such enquiry. However, as your 
behaviour, when in my company, was always agreeable, I 
shall treat von with as much respect as is consistent with 
common decorum. My worthy guardian, .Mr. Mt lvfi, is 
now at his seat in Devonshire, ami hi* < omluet to me lias 
been so much like that of a parent, that..I ramjet think of 
taking one step in an affair v»f such importance without both 
lus consent and approbation. There is an appearam e of 
sinceritv throughout your letter; hut there i> one particular 
to which 1 have a very strong objection, it is tins : you say 
that you live with your mitiiei.yet you do not say you 
have either communicated your sentiments to her, or your 
other relations.. I must freely and honestly tell you, that 
as 1 would not disoblige my own relations, so neither would 
I, on any consideration, admit of any addresses contrary to 
.the inclinations of yours. If you can clear np this to my 
satisfaction, L shall send you a more explicit- answer, and 
am, Sir, 

Y' ur most obedient humble servant. 
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The Gentleman' s Answer to the above. 

Dhar Madam, 

1 return you a thousand thanks for your letter, and it is 
with the greatest pleasure that I can clear up to your sa¬ 
tisfaction that point on which you express your doubts. 
Jlel’ore I wrote to you I communicated the affair to my two 
cousins ; but had not sufficient courage to mention it to my 
mother: however that is now over; and nothing, she says, 
woidd give her greater pleasure, than to see me married to 
a young ladyVf your amiable character: nay, so far is she 
from having any objections, that she would have, waited on 
you as the bearer of this, had I not persuaded her against 
if, as she has been these three days afflicted with a severe 
cold ; and I was afraid, that if she had ventured abroad so 
soon, it might be attended with dangerous consequences. If 
you will give me. leave to wait on you, I shall be able to 
explain things more particularly. 

I ain, dear madam, your real love*. 


SUPERSCRIPTIONS FOR LETTERS. 

• 

To the King's Most Excellent Majesty. 

To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 

To the Prince. To his Royal Highness, ike 
« To the Princess. To her Royal Highness, ike. 

To Archbishops. To his Grace the laird Archbishop of 
Canterbury; or. To tbe Most Reverend Father in God, ike. 
To liishops. To the Right Reverend Father in God, ike. 
To Deueojis, Artful, aeons, >c. To the Reverend A — [}—, 

1). 1). lftun of \\ -. 

To the interior Cbrr/i/. To the Rev. Mr. A —, ike.; or. 
To tie* Rev. Dot tor, ixt. 

To the (/real Officet s of Stale. To the Eight Honourable 
/'— Lord II —, Lord High Chancellor of Great Jtriluiu. 
Lord President of flie Council. Lord Privy Seal. One of 
his Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, Sic. 

' 7 V 4 temporal Lords. To his Grace the Duke of, Sic. To 
"the Most Honourable the Marquis of, ike. To the Rio-ht 
Honourable the Earl of, ike. To the Right Honourable 
(lie Lord V r ispouut, &c. To the. Right Honourable the ■ 
Lord, ike. *• 
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The eldest sous of Dukes, Marquises, and Earls enjoy, 
by the courtesy of England, the second title belonging to 
their father: thus the eldest son of the Duke of lied ford 
is called Marquis of Tavistock ; of the Duko of Grafton, 
Earl of Eustou ; of the Earl of Macclesfield, Lord Viscount 
Parker, &c.; and their daughters are called Ladies, with the 
addition of their Christian and surname; thus, Lady Caro¬ 
line Russel, Lady Augusta Fitzroy, Lady Betty Parker, &c. 

The younger sons of Dukes are, in like manner, called 
Lords; and those of Marquises and Earls, together with 
all the children of Viscounts and Barons, are styled Ho¬ 
nourable. ' 

To a Baronet, Honourable; to a Knight, Right Wor¬ 
shipful ; to an Esquire, Worshipful. 

Every Privy Counsellor, though not a nobleman, has the 
title of Right Honourable. 

All Ambassadors have the style of Excellency ; as hath 
also the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and the Captain Gene¬ 
ral of his Majesty’s Forces. 

The Lord Mayor of London, during his Mayoralty, has 
the title of Right Honourable ; and the Sheriffs, during 
that office, have the title of Right Worshipful. 

-All Mayors of Corporations have the title of Esquire 
during their office. 


For the Beginning of Letters. 

To the King. Sire; or, May it please your Majesty. 

To the Queen. Madam; or, May it please your Majesty. 

To the Prince. .Sire or, Mav it please your Royal 
Hi ghness. 

To the Princess■ Madam ; or. May ft.please your Royal 
Highness. 1 

'To a Duke. My Lord ; or. May it please your Grace. 

To a Duchess. .Madam ; or. May it ph ase your Grace. 

To an archbishop. May it please your Grace. 

To a Marquis. My Lord ; or, May it please your Lord- 
ship. 

'To a Marchioness. Madam ; or, May it please your Lady¬ 
ship. , 

To an Kart, Viscount, or Baron. Mv Lord ; or, May it 
please your Lordship. 

To their Consorts. Madam ; or, May it plyase your Ladv 
iLio. 
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To a Bishop. My Lord ; or, May it please your Lordship. 

To a Knight. Sir; or, May it please your Worship. 

To his Lady. Madam ; or, May it please, your Lady ship. 

To a Mayor, Justice of Peace, Esquire, &c. Sir ; or, May 
it please your Worship. 

To the Clergy. Reverend Sir; Mr. Dean; Mr. Arch¬ 
deacon ; Sir, &c. as circumstances may require. 

At substring your name conclude with the same title 
you began with ; as, My Lord, your Lordship’s, &c. 

• 

To either House of Parliament to Commissioners and Bodies 

Corporate. 

To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Tem¬ 
poral in Parliament assembled. 

To the Honourable the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, 
in Parliament assembled. 

To'the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury ; or Admiralty. 

To the Honourable the Commissioners of bis Majesty’s 
Customs ; Revenue of the Excise, ftc. 

To the Right Worshipful tiie Governors of Christ 
Hospital. „ — 

To the Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants, of the 
Worshipful Company of Drapers. 
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A TABLE OF ABBREVIATIONS 

NOW IN COMMON USB- 


A. B. o/ 1 B. A. Bachelor of 
Arts. 

A. D- or Anno Domini, in 
the year of our Lord. 

A. M. Ante Meridiem, be¬ 
fore noon ; Anno Mundi, 
or iu the year of the world. 

A. M. Artium Magister, or 
Master of Arts. 

A-. R. Anno Regni, or in the 
year of the reign. 

B. D. Bachelor of Diviuit\. 

Bart. Baronet. 

B. V. Blessed Virgin. 

Cent. Centum, or hundred. 

Cl. Clericus, or clerk- 

Co. Company. 

Cr. Creditor. 

C. C. C. Corpus Chrisli Col- 

, Ie £ e - 

C. S. Custos Sigilii, Keeper 
of the Seal. 

C. P. S. Custos Privati S : - 
gilii, Keeper of the Privy 
Seal. 

Dr. Doctor, or debtor. 

Do. Ditto, or the same- 

I). Denarii, or pence. 

D. " D. Doctor of Divinity. 

F. R. S. Frater Regalis Se- 

cietatis, Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

Ibid, ibidem, iu the same 
place. 


Id. idem, the same, 
i. e. that is. 

J. JI. S. Jesus Homiiium Sal¬ 
vator, Jesus tho Saviour ol 
Men. 

Inst. Instant. 

L L. D. Doctor of Lavs. 

M. A. Master of Arts. 

M. B. Bachelor of Physic. 

M. D. Doctor of Physic. 
MS. Man 11 script. 

MSS. M amiscripts. 

N. B. Nota bene, mark welL 

N. S. New St\le. 

O. S. Old Style. 

Per, bv. 

Per cent. b\ the hundred. 

P. M. P ost Meridiem, after¬ 
noon. 

P. S. Postscript. 

Q. Question, or query. 

Reg. Prof. Regius Professoi, 

or King’s Prole.- or. 

Rt. 11 Oil. Right 11 oiiourable 
S. A. Secundum Artem, at 
cording to art. 

St. Saint. 

S. T. P. Sancta: Theologi.. 
Professor, Professor of Di¬ 
vinity. 

Vide, see. 

\\z. that is to say. 

Xlian. Christian. 

Xt. Orist. 
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ARITHMETIC 


ARITHMETIC is a science which explains ihe proper¬ 
ties of numbers, and shews the method or art of computing 
by them. 

# We have \erv little information respecting its origin and 
invention ; history neither fixes the. author of it, nor the 
time of its discovery. Some imagine, that it must have 
taken its riseliom the introduction of commerce, and ascribe 
its invention to the Tvrians. That, however, it lead a much 
earlier introduction into the world, even before the deluge 
we may gather from the follow ing expression in the pro¬ 
phecy of l'.noih, as mentioned by Jude; “Behold the 
Lord cumelh with teif thousand of his saints.” This shows 
that even at that time men had ideas of very high num¬ 
bers, and computed them also in the same manner that we 
do, name!} bv tens. The dim turns also given to Noah, 
concerning the dimensions of the aik, leave us no room to 
d^mlit that lie had a knowledge of numbers, and likewise of 
measures. W hen Jvehecea was sent away to Isaac, Abra¬ 
hams sou, her relations w islted that she might be the mo¬ 
ther yi tliuusamls of millions; and it they had been totally 
unacquainted with the ruh- of multipln ation, it is impossi¬ 
ble to conceive that they could have formed such a wish. 
It appears therefore ceitain, that the four lundamental rules 
of arithmetic were known in ‘some nations, in very eariy 
ages of the world; though at what tune they were dis¬ 
covered or invented cannot now be exactlv ascertained. 

The ( I reeks were the first European nation among whom 
arithmetic arrived at any degree of perfection, and tli#y 
made use ol the letters of the alphabet to represent their 
numlieis. The Homans followed a like method, and, be¬ 
sides c lpiifeteis for each rayk of ela-ses, they introduced 

ml litc- I.. Cm.I . I ' 
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still used for distinguishing the chapters of books and some 
other purposes. From the Romans arithmetic came to us ; 
but the common arithmetic among us, which makes use ot 
the ten figures, was utterly unknown to the C.reeks and Ro¬ 
mans, and came into Europe from the Arabians bv was of 
Spain. The Arabians are said to base received them from 
the Indians. This most perfect method of supputation is 
supposed to have taken its origin from the ten fingers of the 
hand, which were made use of in computations before 
arithmetic was brought into an art. The eastern missiona¬ 
ries assure us, that to this day the Indians are very expert 
at computing on their fingers without any use of pen or 
ink. And the natives of Peru in South America, who do all 
by the different arrangement of grains ol maize, are said to 
excel any European, both for certainty and dispatch, with 
all his rules. 

Arithmetic has five principal ru!"x, namely, mmi-.ra- 
'I'iON or NOTATION, ADDITION, M !i tT.VCllON, Mll.'IY- 
PLICATION, and division; and these aie the foundation 
of all arithmetical operations. 

NUMERATION. 


Nu mer ation, nr Notation is the art of expressing pro¬ 
perly and methodically any proposed number by figures. 

The whole series are thus described r 

1, 2, :J, 4, A 0, 7, S, !). 

One, two, three, four, live, six, seven, eight, .nine. 

Another rhurai for, foriicd by tin- letter 0, is called a ci¬ 
pher, sigiiilvina, when alone, nothing, but when joined to 
another figure it adds tentold to its original value, thus: 

10 , 20 , no, -fo, :>o, an, 70, so. un. 

Ten, twenty, thiity, forty, fitly, sixty, seventy, eighty, ninety. 

Other cipheis added still in< reuse it tenfold, thus : 

100, loot). 200,000, 1,000,000 

One hundred, one thousand, 2 huud.eil thousand, • lie million. 
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The value of any number may be known In learning tin* 
following Table, which must be read from rigid to led, be¬ 
ginning wilh No. 1, calling it units. 
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The figures together in one sum, thus, 10,987,664,321, 
would read or be called as follows, ten thousand, nine hun¬ 
dred eighty-seven millions, six hundred fifty-four thousand, 
three hundred and twenty-one. t 


The Roman figures, called numerals, are 

1 .11. III. IV. V. VI. VU. VIII. IX. X. L. C. D. M. 
1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10,50,100,500,1000. 


APPLICATION. 

The building of Rome took place seven hundred and fifty- 
three years before Christ; the computation of yean-T. jm 
the birth of Christ did not begin to be used in history till 
the year seven hundret^ and forty eight ; the current year 
of the Christian era is one thousand eight hundred and 
fourteen. Write down in figures the above several number 
of years.— Answer, 753, 748, 1814. 

It has been remarked, that the planets perform their re¬ 
volutions with so much exactness, as never once to fail : 
but, for almost 6000 years, come constantly about to the 
same period, without the difference of the hundredth part 
ot a minutfc. ** * 

Mercury is said to be about 37,000,000 of miles from 
the Sun; Venus 68,000,000; the Earth 95,000,000; .Mars 
145,000,000 ; J uniter 495,000,000 ; and tbcGeorgiuui Sidus 
1,800,000,000. Write down in words the above several 
figures. 

Answer, Mercury, thirty-seven millions; Venus, sixt\- 
«ight millions ; the Earth, ninetv-fiw millions; Mars, one 
lmffdred and forty-five millions ; Jupiter, four hundred and 
nihety-five millions ; and the Gcorgium Sidus, eighteen 
hundred millions. 
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ADDITION. 


Addition teaches to collect two or more given num¬ 
bers into one, and to express the amount correctly. It is 
either simple or compound; simple when it relates only to 
figures, and compound when those figures have a reference 
to Money, Weights, Measures, &c. Thus in simple addition 
the following examples will serve as specimens. 

EXAMPLES. 


No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

13 

< 247 

4379 

5674321 

10 

47 

358 

5643 

4210 

loo 

59 

421 

7524 

34765 

1000 

30 

650 

6000 

21 

4000 

47 

700 

4760 

761 

20 

196 

2376 

28306 

5714078 

5130 


In caslirg up these sums begin with the column of units 
oh the right. Thus, in No. I, sav 7 and f) arc 16, and 7 are 
23, and 3 are 26;—then as there are 6 units and two tens 
over, place the 6 under the columrf of units, and carry 2 to 
that of the tens, and proceed thus ; 2 and 4 are 6, and 3 are 
9, and 5 are 14, and 4 are 18, and I are 19 ; w hich being 
the whole, place the 9 under the column ol tens, it being 
9 tens; and the 1 being 100 place next to it on the left. 
Thus the whole will be one hundred and ninety-six. '^’Iiis 
general rule will serve fo/all the others, carrying all the 
eus in one column to the next throughout the whole. 

In order to prove any sum in addition, cast it up again 
ae reverse way, namely, from the top to the bottom. 


COMPOUND ADDITION 

MONKY. 

Before the learner proceeds in this part of Aritlmntic, 
it is obsolulelv necessary to learn perfectly the following 
Tables.—Note, a farthing, being one fouilli of a penny, is 
•written thus, J ; a halfpenny thus, *; three fart'iaiucs tipis, i. 
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Table. 



4 larlhings make - - 1 

12 pence . - - - 1 

penny 

shilling 


20 siblings - 

- - - 1 

pound 



Table. 



PENCE. 

SHILLINGS. 


PENCE. 

fit) arc 

1 

and 

h 

3a 

o 

- 

0 

40 . - 

3 

- 

1 

50 

4 

- 

2 

(50 

5 

- 

. 0 

70 
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- 

10 

80 

0 

- 

8 

<X) 

7 

- 

0 

100 

8 

- 

4 

110 

9 

- 

2 

120 

10 

- 

0 

130 

10 

- 

10 

140 

11 

- 

8 

150 

12 

- 

G 

100 

IS 

- 

4 

170 

14 

- 

2 

180 

15 

- 

0 

190 

15 

- 

10 

200 - -* 

10 

- 



Examples. 


Note, tlio column with an £. signifies Pounds, s■ Shil¬ 
lings, and d. Pence. 


• 

Ni 

o. 1. 

No. 2. 

*No. 

3. 

N 

o. 

4. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

£• 

t. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

0 

“ 

*T) 3 

' 1 

2 

4 

32 

4 

7 

0 

31 

2 7 

0 

3 

G 

(553 

•> 

6j 

0 

7 1 

3 4 

6 

7 

9 

475 

<** 

/ 

2 

0 

5 

2 7 

1 

4 

o 

45 

G 

7 

0 

6.1 

15 9 

5 

3 

4 

2 

3 

2^ 

2 

to 

H-l 

4 G 

14 

1 

1 

1208 

4 

1 


t *Thus, in the first example, begin with the farthings, 
and sav:—1 and 3 arc 4, and 2 are 6, and 1 arc 7 ; which 
b ing l pcjpiy and 3 iurthings write j 1 underneath, and 
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i an\ I (d tho pence : then 1 and 15 ate 7, anil 7* air 1 
and 7 arc ID, and 9 arc 22, and 4 arc 2(5; llim 2(5 pence 
being 2 shillings and twopence mor, place 2 under (be co¬ 
lumn of pence and 2 under that of shillings; the whole 
sum making, (wo shillings and twopence three farthings. 

The other examples must be performed in the same man¬ 
ner, taking care to carry one pound for every 20 shillings, 
and one for every 10 in the pounds, as in simple addition. 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

By tiiis weight arc weighed all kinds of grocery goods or 
wares ; as tobacco, sugars, fruit, and drugs ; as also meat, 
butter, cheese, alum, tallow, iron, brass, copper, lead, tin, 
oewfer, pitch, tar, resin, hemp, flax, soap, salt, 8tc. 


Tables. 

4 quarters make 1 dram, maiked dt. 

jo nrams i ounce - - oz. 

16 ounces 1 pound - - lb. 

28 pounds 1 quarter of i hundred 

weight.- - qr. 

4 quarters 1 hundred weight - C. 
20 hundred weight 1 ton - T. 


EjX A M1M.KS. 


1 



No. 

i 

> 

Jo. 

2. 


\o. 

3. 


No. 

4. 

t. 

<J' 

ib 

C. 

qr 

. lb. 

( 

qr. 

lb. 

lb. 

oz. 

dr. 

5 

1 

10 

24 

•i 

12 

9 

I 

1(5 * 

2\ 

U 

12 

4 

2 

24 

42 

2 

0 

4 

9 

2(5 

42 

14 

15 

6 

3 

(5 

1(5 

\ 

12 

<•* 

/ 

1 

0 

(54 

10 

11 

7 

1 

12 

25 

9 

21 

5 

9 

27 

29 

9 

10 

9 

0 

20 

19 

0 

20 

i 

9 

2 

1(5 

12 

19 

<5 

o 

0 

2(5 

l 

22 

2 

o 

o 

27 

19 

14 

99 

9 

22 

1 .v> 

0 

(5 

94 

9 

17 

2(K5 

9 

U 


In U 

i'- firs) » 

x.unp 
!. 


r i , 

, r t r i 

> of 

poiiiid 

s, W III 

ii added 

i 

# i ..i 

.k- - 7b 

H ' l 

., • t 

>r > 

1 11 

y**’ 

;pol 

22 

over 
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therefore set down 22 under the column of pounds, and 
carry 2 to the column of quarters, and so on. 


« TROY WEIGHT. 

By this weig-lit are weighed jewels, gold, silver, pearls, 
and the usual denominations are pounds, ounces, penny¬ 
weights, and grains, as in the following table. 

•\ 

• Table. 

24 grains make - - - 1 pennyweight 

20 pennyweights I ounce 

12 ounces ----- 1 pound 

Examples. 

% No. I. No. 2. No. 3. 

lb. oz. (hot. (jr. lb. oz. (list. <jr. oz. dwt. tjr. 

4 5 12 10 14 0 10 11 204 10 14 

5 4 Hi 17 24 10 11 12 90 7 17 

3 11 19 20 21 0 4 17 100 11 12 

4 0 7 12 22 10 12 14 50 V\ -20 

5 1 It 12 10 11 12 13 212 10 23 

4 II 12 13 22 7 0 17 90 19 12 
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Cloth Measure. 


4 nails or 9 inches—1 qr. of a yard 

4 qr. or 30 inches—1 yard 

5 qr. or 45 inches—1 ell English 
3 qr. or 27 inches—1 ell Flemish 

6 qr. or 54 inches — I ell French 

I 

Wool Weight. 

7 lb. make 1 clove 2 weys or 304 lb. 1 sack 

2 cloves or 14 lb. 1 stone 12 sacks or 4368 II). I last 

2 stones or 28 lb. 1 todd 240 lb. I pack of wool 

(34 todds or 182 lb. 1 wey 

Wine Measure. 


2 pints 1 quart 84 gallons, I puncheon 

4 quarts 1 gallon 2 hogsheads 1 pipe or butt 

4 J gallons 1 tierce 2 pipes, or 252 gallons, l tun 

0 i gallons I hogshead 

Sweet oil has 236 gallons to the tun, but oil from Green¬ 
land has 352 gallons to the tun. 

The wine gallon contains 23! cubic or solid inches, hv 
which all liquids are measured, except beer and ale. 


Beer Measure. 


2 pints 1 quart 
4 quarts 1 gallon 
!f gallons 1 firkin 
2 firkins 1 kilderkin 


2 kilderkins, or 36 gallons* 1 
barrel 

I .barrel and, a half, or 54 
gallons, 1 hogshead ! 


Ale Measure. 


2 pints 1 quart 
4 quarts 1 gallon 
8 gallons I firkin 
2 firkins 1 kilderkin 


2 kilderkins, or 32 gallons, 1 
barrel 

I barrel and a half, or 4^ 
gallons, 1 hogshead 


A gallon of beei or ale contains 282 solid inches. 


A firkin of soap orherrim's is the same as Ihsjt of ale. 
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Dry Measure. 


2 pints I quart 
2 quarts 1 pofltle 
2 pottles 1 gallon 
2 gallons I peck 
4 peokjjl bushel land measure 
4peckslbushel walermeasure 


4 bushels 1 comb or half 
quarter 

2 combs 1 quarter 

4 quarters 1 chaldron 

5 quarters 1 wey 

2 weys, or 10 quarters, 1 last 


By this*measure corn, salt, and other dry goods are 
measured. 


Sea Coal Measure. 

« 

5 pecks 1 bushel I 12 sacks 1 chaldron 

3 bushels 1 sack | 21 chaldron 1 score 

« 

The standard bushel is 18| inches wide, and 8 inches 
deep. 


Long Measure. 


3 barley-corns 1 inch • 

12 inches 1 foot 
3 feet 1 yard 
5 feet I geometrical pace 
5 yards and a half 1 polo 
perch, or rood 


G feet, or 2 yards, 1 fathom 
40 poles, or 220 yards, 1 
furlong 

8 furlongs, or 1760 yards, 
1 mile 

3 miles 1 league 


In a mile arc 8 furlongs, 320 poles, 1760 yards, 5280 feet, 
63,360 inches, U}0,080 barleycorns. 

Land Measure. 


5$ yards 1 pole, perch, or rood 
40 poles 1 furlong, or quarter of an acre 
160 poles in length and 1 in breadth, 1 acre 
80 poles in length and 2 in breadth, 1 acre 
40 poles in length and 4 in breadth, l acre 
4 poles in length 1 chain 
10 chains in length and 1 in breadth, 1 acre 
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rU 


' ime. 

tit) scnimK I minute 
(10 minutes I liiuir 
X?4 lioiir.^ 1 tla\ 

7 davs l week 

In a year are 305 days C hours, 87(Ki hourly 525,900 
minutes, 31,557,000 seconds. 

The solar war is divided into 12 calender months, which 
contain 505 days and to know how many days are in each, 
observe attentively the following lines , 

Thirty days hath September, 

April. June, and November; 

February hath twenty-eight alone, 

And all the rest have thirty-one. 

Except when Leap-year doth combine, 

Then Februarv’s (lavs are twentv-niue. 

” “ APPLICATION. 

According to most chronologers the world was created 
4004 years before Christ; how old is it this present year, 
1614 . — Answer, 5818 years. 

The inhabitants of our earth, excepting Noah and his 
family, were destroyed for their wickedness by a flood. 
This direful event is described in the <!th, 7th, and 8th 
chapters of Genesis ; Noah being, as the.sailed historian 
relates, “ a ju»l man and perfect in his generation, found 
grace in the eyes of the Lord/ and was ^.reserw-d .in the 
ark, as were a'so his family, and a certain number of beasts 
and birds to replenish the earth. 

'1'he Deluge happened 235(J years before Christ how 
long is that ago, this present year, 1814 ! 

Ansicer, 4170 years. 

St. 1*aL'L’hC athedral cost .£800,000; the Koval Exchange 
£80,000; the Mansion House €40,000 ; Black Friar’s Bridge 
£152,MO; Westminister Bridge €389,01)0 ; and the Monu¬ 
ment t'ld.OO’i; w i.it is the amount oi those sums f 
c.i !* i x 10. 


4 weeks 1 nnpith 
LI months, 1 day, and (j 
hours, I Julian year 


A, 
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A person ini 1 . to A OHIO, to l> .2240. JOv. to (' .£78-1. 
|2.v. (></. t<> 13 WM, I., i'l .£25. 4s. 7 <1. ami to 1’t‘ill. 19s. G</. 
uliut do Ins ii. Ins amount to ! .1 ruicr, £1070. I is. 7 if. 

A f’aclur bough! 1 bugs of hops ; N«. 1. weighed 2 ('■ 
I qr. 14 II, ; No. 2, 3 qr. 17 lb. ; S ». 3, 2 ( 3 qr. 13 lb. ; 
and No. I, I qr. 27 lb. What is tin- woigl t of all ■ 

Answer, 0 ( 2 qr. 15/5. 


suirni vctio.v . 

Till 1 ? rule teaches the art of taking one nimiber from 
another in oidir to find what remains. • 

Place the lesser number under the greater, draw a line 
under them, and, beginning at the right hand, take em h 
figure in the lower line from the tigure under which it 
stands ; but if the figure in the lower line is greater than 
that in the :ij>per, then, in numbers of one denomination, 
ten must be borrowed and added to the figure in the upper 
line; then take the figure in the lower line from the 
sum, and write down the remainder, but lor every ten tl\,us 
borrowed, one must be paid or added to the next left-hand 
figure in the lower line. 

K\AM t* 1,1.8. 

No. I. No. 2. No. 4. No 4. 

I'rom 9870 45421 29*74541 9244*027 

Tube 5(17 44510 19795428 845(19738 

linn. 9509 108.11 *10078113 7808889 

In 4lie»exnmffle, No. IN say, 7 from 0 1 cannot, but 7 
from 1(5 (borrowing 10, as before ob.-a i \ ed» „nd there re¬ 
mains i), which you set down. Then sav, 1 that I borrowed 
and O are 7 ; 7 from 7 and there remains 0; 3 from 8 and 
there remains 5; nothing from 9 and there remain* 9. In 
order to prove it, work the twm last sums by addition, thus - 

3G7 

9009 

i • _ 

* 9870 

The (ither.ii/ins are worked and.proved in the same maim, i 

k * 




Com roi'ND Sr m i: action loaches to find the ditl'erc :n e 
between an\ two Minis of dicers denominations, it in to he 
peitorined an in sini|»le numbers, except that, ins'ead if 
borrowing- It), yni must borrow so mam of that j'enomina- 
tion Mm are Mibtr.icting as u ill make 1 of the next; as, tor 
instance, in pence mui inn row 12, in shillings 20, &c 

MONEY. 

I'XAUPI, l>. 


\ 

1. \ 

0 . 2. 

.No. 3. 

£■ 

d. 

< </■ 

.1*. v. d. 

23 0 

1 ! 23 

7 

171 it; Gi 

12 3 

21 2.» 

12 ft 

97 12 It 

11 i 

U 397 

Id 10 

/ / 4 1 i 

is, iii 

1 . 2, sac 9 ti 

Olll 7 i 

< aniiot, but 9 from 19 

bn new ing 

I 2 and there 

1 • mams 

10 : 1 that 1 borrowed 


and 12 are 1:} !,‘j from G I cannot, hut 13 from 20 v bor- 

owing 20) and there lemanis Id; .1 that 1 borrowed and 
t> are (i; b trom .> I cannot, but G liom 13 ^ borrowing 10) 
and there remains / .- 1 taa ; I borrowed and 2 are 3, 3 
from 2 I cannot, but 3 from 12, and there remains 1): 1 that 
I borrowed from 4, and there remains 3. Prove it as be¬ 
fore In addition. 


A VOIR D l\°() IS W £ IC11T. 


T. 


lb. 

r. 

qr. 

>'■ 

lb. 

lb. 

OZ . 

dr. 

41 

12 1 

10 

24 G 

12 

A10 


10 

39 

14 2 

G 

1G4 

3 

22 

97 

10 

12 

4 

17 3 

4 

81 

y 

1< 

48 

/ 

14 


Titov WKfoirr. 

lb. oz.dwt.gr. lb. oz. <lu't. tp. oz. dwt. or. 

Id 3 2 J 402 4 10 II 1217 10 13 

14 5 1 1 PJG 9 G 1G 97.> 1G ft * 


1 10 I 0 2G5 7 3 19 


271 13 20 



APPLICATION. 


Ill 1 > N i' mrue, a place between Staines anil Windsor, is 
reverenced by every son of liberty, as the spot where the 
liberties of Englishmen received a solemn confirmation. 
There the tfrant King John, “ proved by a band o! noble 
patriots,’ was compelled to sign the famous (baiter, whir li 
is now, by way of pre-eminence, called Magna Charts, 
and has generally been considered as the bulwark of English 
liberty. “ To make assurance doubly sure," the ratifica¬ 
tion of Otis charter has been reiterated no less than thirty 
several fifties. 

This celebrated charter was wrested from, John in TJl.Y 
flow long has that happy event preced' d L'14 

Answer, 599 years. 

Richard I. of England defeated the liwch at CJisor.-, in 
the department of liure, and late province of Normandy, 
France, A. 1). 1198. That mnnun h’s parole for the day, 
^vas "Dieu et mon droif, Clod and my tight," which I' .- 
almost ever since continued the motto of the royal arms oi 
England. Jlow many years have intent ned hetwen tli.il 
victory and the present year, 1814 ?— .Itisiru-, (ilti years. 

The brave Prince of Orange, alteruards W ill m III. 
landed at Torhav, in Devonshire, in 1^8. He was mvjtul 
over to England, to protect the country Iron) the tv r.inmcal 
oppressions of .lames II. Tins interest'll:** .'.out has hem 
styled in the British l?isb ty, the (J l.ovi ■ ■; > Itt \ u i i 
and King William is much celebrated .or im .sYnvni the 
tiansaclion. 

Among the principal promoters of the Revolution were 
the Earls of Devonshire and Danhv, with the Lord D. ia- 
yier. Tliey met privately at Whiituigtoii, a village on the 
edge of Scarsilale, in DerhysTiire ; and the house in whiili 
tiiey assembled has ever since been denominated the Ilevo- 
luticyi-Uouse.*» \ 

By the exclusion of King James, and the >ub.v .joint 
transactions, particularly the ratification of the Bdi of 
Rights, the rights of the inhabitants of Britain were more 
clearly ascertained, and better established, than at any pre¬ 
ceding period. “ By the Revolution future English ino- 
narclis were instructed, that government was mil instituted 
. for the benefit of the prince, but of the people; that he is 
t accountable to them for the execution of the trust which 
Mlny have reposed in him; that opposition to tyranny is 
not only defensible, but meritorious • *nd that the welfare 
0 
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mid dignity id a nation depend upon their firm and intrepid 
adlierence to the great principles of public freedom, ofjust 
and eipiid liberty. 

The Revolution took place in 1(188; how long; is that 
ago this present year, 1814 ?— Atmn-r, 12<> years. 

Suppose the effects of a bankrupt anu lint to .1*500, aud 
he owes to A £300. 10s. (id. to II 1*510. 7s. (id. to C 
£218. 14s. f»d. and to 1) £25. 10s. what is the deficiency ? 

Answer, .1564. 11s. 5d. f 

Suppose a merchant commencing business witfi €10,000, 
gains €1,000. 15s. (M. in the course of a year, and at the 
expiration of that period distributes in charity the sum ol 
.C114. 10s. 4d. what i% tlie balance remaining in hand? 

An steer, €10/)84. 10s. 2d. 

Post-chaises vup invent! <1 h\ ihe 1’iench, and, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Graneij, mlrodio i J into England by Mr. 
William Tull, son of the weli known writer on husbandry'. 
A sort of light open chaise, chariot, or calash, was how¬ 
ever in use among the Homans, and said to have been in¬ 
vented by the Emperor Augustus, or Trajan. 

If a post-chaise and pair of horses cost €120. 10s. and 
thcJatter lie valued at €52 12s. what is the piice of the 
i liaise r. €07 iSs. 


,\HLTI PLICATION. 

Tilts, for general purposes, is the most useful rule if 
Ariih ti lic, as it performs flic woik of many additions; 
nod il l r< lore paruolar attention shotrld be paid to the fol- 
’ovving Table, wluth must be leaned < omjJ tely by heart 
before any thing can be dune by (lit pupil to advantage. 

In ordi r to understand this table tlie learner mint multi¬ 
ply e cb figure of the fust column by those of the upper 
row, looking for ti e product in that square wliuh is in a 
lire with the one, mol umleimath the other. Thus if the 
pupil wants to find the value of (j, multiplied by 5, by look¬ 
ing on the line where the 5 is placed in the first column, 
under the 0 in the top line, the product will lie found to hb 
30. The way thereof to learn this table, which must lie- 
June correctly, is to go on thus; twice I ire 2, twiee3uie(l, 
twit- 1 are 8 twice 5 are II Xil su on through She wbof 
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Till; MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


1 1 

2 

3 

| -1 

O 

6 

7 

»1 

! n 

! j« 

i_ 

* 

! n 

|JL 

2 

4 

(i 

»T 

10 

12 

14 

Hi 

in 

20 

22' 


1 

1 » 

(* 

9 

12 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

33 

30 

1 

.• 

it 


id 

20 

24 


z 

30 

40 

44 

40 

3 

10 

15 

•20 

ii 

30 

3-i 

44 

45 

50 

• 

OO 

GO 

(i 

12 

>» 

w 

r « 

* c 

1 

30 

42 

48 

54 

oo 

06 

72 

7 

14 

21 

23 


42 

4!) 

50 

03 

• 

70 

77 

04 


10 

24 

32 

40 

48 

5b 

04 

72 

00 

00 

90 

9 

lit 

•27 

3'! 

45 , 54 1 

1 ; 

03 

72 

01 

90 

99 

108 

10 

•20 

30 

40 

50 

GO 

70 

110 

90 

loo 

110 

120 

ii 

‘ 2*2 

33 

4 t 

55 ! 

r»« 

77 

83 

1)9 

no 

121 

132 

_ 

12 ! 

24 

3(1 

* 

(iO* 

72 

84 

90 

108 

120 i 132 

1 

141 


In multiplication obsene these three terms, multiplicand, 
multiplier, product. 

1. The multiplicand (generally the greater of the two 
minfhers) is the number to be multiplied. 

2. The multiplier (generally the lesser of the two numbers) 
is the number to multiply with, 

J. The ffroduct’is the reSlilt of the work, or the answer 


to the question. 


Examples. 



No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

Multiplicand 

3G5 

54.3813 

7543852 

Multiplier 

5 

I) 

6 

• Product 

t a 

1825 

4894317 

452G3112 


\ 

In No. I id the foregoing examples say, 5 times 5 are 
li eu wrife f> and carry 2 to the next, saying 5 times ti 
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are 30, anil 2 are 32 ; write 2 and carry 3, saying 5 times 3 
are 15 and 3 are 18; therefore 305 multiplied by 5 makes 
1825 


Examples. 


No. 4. No. 5. 

Multiplicand 5420 527527 

Multiplier 24 285 


21680 2637635 

10840 4220216 


. - 1055054 

Product 130080 - 

- 150345195 


No. 6. 
275827 
19725 


13*9135 

561654 

1930789 

2482443 

275827 


5440687575 


in No. 4. the multiplier being two figures, namely 2if 
begin with the 4 and go through the whole of the sum to 
be multiplied, as in No. 1. Then with the 2 in like manner, 
only observing to put the product of the first figure under 
the multiplying figure, as in the example, and multiply on 
qp before ; when both are performed, the rule of addition 
mast be applied to ascertain the whole product, as both are 
to be added, and the amount will be the sum required. 

When ciphers are intermixed wkli figures in the multi¬ 
plier, then multiply the figures as above; and alien urn 
come to a cipher in the mnltipliei, set down another cipher 
exactly and perpendicularly under it; then begin the mul¬ 
tiplicand agum with the next figure to the cipher in the 
multiplier, and go through it in the same line, placing the 
first figure of that product next the cipher, towards the 
left hand. 



Exam i'lks 

«' .» 

No. 1. 
24393 
402 

No. 2. 
784371 
23604 

No. 3. 
327586 
6030 

48786 

975720 

3137484 

47062260 

2353113 

J508742 

9827580 

19655160 

9805986 

1975343580 


18514293084 
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When either the multiplier or the multiplicand, or both, 
contains ciphers on the right hand, set down so many ci¬ 
phers as tiiere arc in both, on the right of the product; and 
multiply only bjsthe remainder, thus : 


N-». I. 
2405 



2405(H) 


Ex am PM. s. 


S». 2. 
57 (J 
2400 


250400 
1152 


1582400 


No. if. 
876500 
24300 


26295 
35060 * 
17530 

2129897)0000 


COMPO UNI) MULTIPLICATION. 

Miu.tipi.ication of money has great affinity to addition 
of money; tlie same method being taken in carrying from 
one denomination to the next, namely, from farthings tg 
pence, from pence to shillings, and from shillings to pounds. 


Kxamim.k*. 


No. 1 
£ .v. cl 

Multiply 7 12 6 

by G 


No. 2. 
£. s. d. 
8 13 4 
9 


45 15 0 


0 0 


No. 3. 
£. *. d. 
15 5 4 

12 


83 4 0 


Hen* ineNo. l! sav 6 tithes 0 are 36 pence, which are 
just 3.v. Set down 0 in the place of pence, and carry 3 to 
the place of shillings (exactly the same as in addition of 
money ;) then (5 times 12 are 72, and 3 are 75 or £3.15*; set 
down 15 in die place of shillings, and carry 3 to the pounds; 
then 6 times 7 are 42, and 3 are 45. So the whole amount 
is £45. 15*. 


When the given quantity exceeds 12, and is such a num- 
oer that any two numbers in the multiplication table being 
multiplied together will produce it, multiply the given sum 
by out; of l^csc numbers and product by the other. 
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Ex AMPI.KS. 



So. 

I. 

No. 2. 

30 ells of 

holland. 

45 pounds of raw silk. 


at 3 a 

. 7d. per ell. 

at 15s. 4r/. per lb 

Multiply by 


10 

5 

1 

15 

10 

3 10 8 

and 


3 

*9 

, •» 

/* 

£5 

7 

0 

£34 *M) o 


When the given quantity cannot he produced by the 
multiplication of two small numbers, find the two figures 
which come'the nearest to it, arid multiply In them as be¬ 
fore; then multiply Uje original sum bv whatever number 
remains, and add it ui the last product, and the total will )*■ 
the answer. 

Examples. 

So. I. No. 2. 

79 Cwt. of cheese, 113 Cwl. of hops, 

at +.1. 8s. (bv 2) at i‘4. I Os. (>,/. (by 3 

saw *<• * < _ * ' • 


*Multiply by 

7 





10 

9 

IG 


a 

15 

5 

a 

and 

11 





ii 

107 

IG 



t!*7 

15 

0 

.> 

IG 



!■; 

II 

G 

1110 

12 

n 


t‘51l 

G 

G 


In order to prove Multiplication in alb its branches, re¬ 
course must be hud to Division, but before that is known 
simple numbers may be proved by exchanging the multi¬ 
plier for the multiplicand, and if the product be the same 
the work is right. 

APPLICATION. 

Cork is the bark of a tire of the same name, a species o. 
the oak. It grows in great abundance on the Pyrene ,u 
mountains and in other parts of Spain, in France, and in 
the north of New Fu?lund. The Egyptians njade coffins ol 
Pork, which being lined wjjli a resinous composition, pro- 
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served dead bodies uncorrupted. Put the chief employ of 
cork is to put in shoes, slippers, &c. and particularly to 
stop bottles. 

What are fivg gross of corks worth at 3s. 91</. per gross ? 
Answer , 19s. 0$rf. 

Cotton is a plant or shrub of which there are several 
varieties, and not a few distinct species, propagated in the 
gardens ofike curious among us. 

The coraiiup sort is the herby or shrubby cotton, which 
is cultivated very plentifully in Candia, Lemnos, Cyprus, 
Vfalta, Sicily, Naples, and also between Jerusalem, and Da¬ 
mascus, whence the cotton is brought annually into these 
northern parts of Europe. It is sown on ploughed lands 
in spring, and cut down as our corn in harvest time, being 
an annual plant. 

The cotton is the wool which encloses or wraps up the 
‘taqfls, and is contained in a kind of brown husk or seed- 
vessel, growing upon this shrub. It is from this sort that 
the vast quantities of cotton are taken that furnish our 
parts of the world. One very fine sort of cotton is a native 
of the East and West Indies : and there are two sorts o( 
cotton trees which grow in Egypt, and often arrive to ; 
great size. 

Cotton makes a very considerable article of commerce ; 
being used for various*purposes, and furnishing various 
cloths, muslins, calicoes, dimities, and hangings ; besides 
that it is frequently joined with silk and flax, in the compo¬ 
sition of other stuffs. 

What are 80 pounds of cotton worth at 2s. 84 a. per 
uound ! — Answer, £10. 16*. 8<i. 

• » 

Musk is a dry, light, and friable substance, of a dark 
blackish colour, feeling somewhat smooth, or unctuous. Its 
smell i« highly perfumed, arid too strong to be agreeable in 
any large quantity ; on which account it is moderated bv 
the mixture of some other perfume. It is brought from the 
East Indies, chiefly from the kingdom of Bantam in the 
island of Java, some from Tonqnin and China, but that in 
most esteem comes from the kingdom o: Tibet. The animal 
which produces it is of a very singular kind, not agreeing 
yvith any established genus : it is of the size of a common 
got*, but taller. The bag which contains the musk is situ¬ 
ate under the creature’s belly, and about the bigness of a 
hen’s egg. These animals inhabit the woods and forests, 
whert^thejq^five hunts them dovjn. * 
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Musk is of considerable rise among Ibe perfumers and 
confectioners; and is also employed medicinally in spasmo¬ 
dic disorders, fevers, &c. and particularly in convulsive 
complaints. The effects of musk are ease from pain, quiet 
deep, and a copious diaphoresis. It does not, like opium, 
eave behind it any stupor or languidness. 

What are 95£ ounces of musk worth at £2. 2 s- 3d. per 
ounce !— Answer, £201. 14s. 10k/. * 

Watcijes were invented irt the seventeentlWentury, and 
the glory of this excellent discovery lies between I)r. Hooke 
and Mr. Huygens, but to which of them it properly belong 
has been much disputed; the English ascribing it to the 
former; and ^lie Dutch, French, &c. to the latter. Dr. Der 
ham, in bis Artificial Clock-maker, says expressly that. D; 
Hooke was the inventor; and he appears certainly to have 
Deen the inventor of what is called the pendulum walc;U* 
The time of this invention was about the year 1658, as Ap¬ 
pears, among other evidences, from an inscription on one 
of the double balance watches, presented to King Charles 
II. viz. Rob. Hooke iuven. 1658. T. Tompion fecit, 1675. 
The invention presently got into reputation, both at home 
alid abroad ; and two of them were sent for by the Dauphin 
of France. Hume, however, in his History of England, 
asserts, that pocket watches were first brought into Eng¬ 
land from Germany, about the year 1577, having been in¬ 
vented at Nurembiug. 

What are 549 common silver watches worth at £ 4. 18* 
Crf. per watch f — Answer, £270 ; 3. 16s. 6 d. 


DIVISION. 

As Multiplication teaches, the art of finding any nnmber 
when repeated so many times, so Division instructs us how 
Dl'ten one given number is contained in another. 

In this rule we are to take particular notice of the fol- 
jowing terms: f ' 

1. The dividend, or number to be divided. / 

2. The divisor, or number by which it is divided. 

• 3. The quotient, or answer to the work, vwhich shews 
<io,w often the divisor is contained in the dividend' * 
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4. The remainder ; which is an uncertain brancli of llits 
rule, because there is sometimes a remainder, and some¬ 
times not. 

Examples. 


No. 1. Dividend 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

Divisor 4)78906(2 liem. 

5)34567(2 

12)76677246(6 

Quofient\*972U 

6913 

6389770 

4 

5 

12 

Proof 78906 

34567 

76677246 


In the first of these examples say, 4’s iu*7 once and 3 
over, which considered as placed before 8, file next figure 
^n the dividend, makes 38: then 4’s in 38, 9 times and 2 
oxer, which makes the next figure in the dividend 29: then 
4’s in 29, 7 times and 1 over, which makes 0, the next ot 
tiie dividend, 10: 4’s in 10 twice and 2 over, which makes 
6, the last figure of the dividend, 26: lastly 4’s in 26, 6 
times; and the remainder is 2. In order to prove this or 
any other example multiply the quotient by the divisor, ayid 
take in the remainder in the first place, or place of units ; 
and if the product be^the same with the dividend, the divi¬ 
sion is right. 

When the divisor exoeeds 12, and is such a number that 
any two figures in the multiplication table, multiplied toge¬ 
ther will produce it, then the quotient may be found at two 
divisions in the same manner that the product may be found 
at two multiplications. But Vlien the divisor consists of 
more figures than one, and cannot be thus produced, seek 
how,many times it is contained in the same number of 
figures on the left hand of the dividend ; and place the 
number thus obtained, at the right, as the first of the quo¬ 
tient (see example No. 1, in the following page) by which, 
multiply the divisor, and place the product under the said 
figures of the dividend, drawing a line underneath it; then 
subtract the product from the figures of the dividend, and 
to the remainder bring down another figure and prooeed as 
before. 

If the divisor be a larger amount than the same number 
of figures in the dividend take in the next figure, as in ex 
anyile 3, in the foliowing^ page. , 
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No. 1. Dividend No. 2. 

Divisor 252)40242(183 Quotient. 343)48754(142 


Remainder 


252 

•542 


—- 

2104 

1455 

2016 

1368 


M 

882 

8"4 

756 

u84 

126 

190 


. No. 3. 

508)4784871(8424 
4544 


2408 

2272 

1367 

U36 


2311 

2272 )» 

39 

In the example No. I, after enquiry, you find it win not 
t j twice, therefore set down 1 in the quotient, and place 
§52 under 462 of the dividend, and, after subtraction, the 
remainder is 210; to which bring down 4 from the dividend, 
and the sum is 2104; then seeking again, you find it will 
bear 8 times, which placed in the quotient, and the. divisor 
252 multiplied by it, the product is 2016, to be subtracted 
from 2104; which being done, the remainder is 88; to 
which 2, the last figure of the dividend, being brought 
lown, it makes 882 ; then seeking again, jou find it will go 
3 times; and the product of the divisor multiplied by 3, is 
756 ; which subtracted for 882, there is 126 from the true 
emainder. 

When you have a cipher or ciphers in the divisor, sepa¬ 
rate them with a dash of the pen from the rest of the divi 
sor. and also cut off as many figures or cipbei s from the 
right of the dividend, as you cut off ciphers front the oivi- 
wf; end divide the remainin': tv-iires towards the left hand, 
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by the remaining: figures of the divisor : then, in order to 
find the true remainder, bring down the figure which was 
cut off in the dividend, and place it to the right of the low¬ 
est row of figffrcs, as in the following example. 


EXAMPLE. 


W)|0)4205j 2(268 

ti 


J09 

96 


Here the cipher is cot off 
from the divisor, and 2 from 
the dividend ; work it accor¬ 
ding to the rule, and you will 
find the quotient 208, and the 
remainder 72. 


135 

128 


72 


Multiplication and Division will prove each other; for in 
proving Multiplication, if you divide the product by the 
multiplier, the quotient will be the multiplicand ; or in 
proving Division, if you multiply the divisor by the quo¬ 
tient, the product will be the dividend. 


COMPOUND DIVISION. 

Place the divisor and dividend as in simple numbers, and 
proceed with the pounds in the same manner; if there be 
any remainder bring it into shillings by multiplying by 20, 
and add that amount \to the shillings in the dividend, if not, 
divide them without 'it; and so by every denomination 
bringing *ach remainder, if any, into the succeeding deno¬ 
mination, and dividing as before. 

Examples. 

No. I. No. 2. No. 3. 

£. s. d. £. s. d. £. s. d. 

Divisor 5)26 12 6 12)246 13 6 11)531 8. 2 

sDuolienl 5 66 SO 11 1J 486 -2A 

V 5 12 11 

Vroo<\/l 6 12 6 246 13 6 531 8^ 
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In the foregoing example No. I, say, 5’s in 26, 6 times 
and 1 over, that is, 1 pound or 20 shillings, which, with the 
12 in the place of shillings, make 32*.; then 5’s in 32 , 6 
times, and there remains 2s. or 24d. which,'Vith 6d. in the 
place of pence, make 30; then 5’s in 30, 6 times. 

When the divisor exceeds 12, and is such a nurrbt r that 
wo figures multiplied together will produce it, the work 
nay be performed by two divisions thus: 


Examples. 

No. 1. Divide £463. 18s. 6tf. into 18 equal parts. 

£. s. d. 

3)463 18 6 

6)154 12 10 

Answer £25 15 5£ 

No. 2. If 84/6. of coffee cost £31.10s. what will 1/6. cost* 

£. s. d. 

7)31 10 0 

12)4 10 0 


Answer 7 6 

By Division of Money, if* you have the amount of seve« 
ral articles, you may know the price of one at the same rate 
as well as by the Rule of Three; see example ]$o. 2 : and as 
in Multiplication of Money you multiply the price by the 
quantity, so in Division of Money you divide the price by 
the quantity to obtain an answer: 

APPLICATION. 

Mathematicians have demonstrated, that light moves 
with such amazing rapidity, as to pass from the sun to out 
planet in about the space of eight minutes. New, admitting 
the distance, as usually computed, to be 95,000,000 of Eng 
lish miles, at what rate per minute does it travel 
. '^Answer, 11,875.000 miles. <■ •» . 
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Longitude is the distance of a place from some first ni<-- 
;idian, east or west, measured in degrees, and minutes (60 
of which make a degree) on the equator, half the circumfe¬ 
rence of the gl^be, or 180 degrees. Longitude may also be 
reckoned by time : for the circumference of the earth being 
360 degrees, and its diurnal revolution performed in 24 
hours, it follows, that 1 hour of time is equal to 15 degrees 
of longitude; and so in proportion for any greater or less 
quantity ^consequently, a place which has the sun 1,2, or 
3 hours befojp or after another place, must be sitnate 15, 
30, or 45 degrees east or west of tbe meridian of such a 
place. Hence, dividing the longitude of any ‘place by 15, 
will give the number of hours which that place has the sun 
before or after persons who live under the first meridian. 

Pktkrsburgh, the capital of the Russian'empire, built 
by Peter the Great; and Constantinople, the chief city 
of the Ottoman Empire, rebuilt by Constantine the Great, 
'»? situated in about thirty degrees of eastern longitude 
from the meridian of London: wbat is the hour at those 
places when it is noon with ns ! 

Answer, 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Calcutta, a large and populous city, the capital qf 
Bengal, and of all the Bi itish possessions in the East Indies, 
is situate on a branch of the Ganges, about 100 miles 
from the sea. It was ffiken by the Nabob Surajah Dowla, 
in 1756, when the English prisoners, in number 146, were 
driven in the evening into a place called the Black Hole 
prison, a cube of about eighteen feet, where, through the 
want of room, the exclusion of fresh air, and the heal of 
thg climate, 123 of these hapless victims expired in extreme 
agonies the same night: an affecting scene, which is pathe¬ 
tically described in Snrollett’s History of England. 

Caljuttp beinf^retaken by Admiral Watson and Colone 
Clive early in 1757, the Nabob was afterwards defeated 
deposed, and J>ut to death. 

The eastern longitude of Calcutta is about 88 P; what 
o’clock is it with the inhabitants when it is mid-das with 
us I— Answer, 54 minutes past 5 in the afternoon. 

The circumference of our earth under the equator is 
21,600 geographical, or 25,020 English miles; now this 
body turning on its axis in about 24 hours, at what rate 
tfhhour, English measure, are the inhabitants situate under 
the equator, caried from West <o east by the rotation 1 

Answer, miles. ^ J 
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The velocity of the parts of the earth near the equator 
greatly exceeds the rapidity of motion of the parts in lati¬ 
tudes approaching the poles, as will be evident by the bare 
inspection of a terrestrial globe. In the parallel of latitude 
in which London is situate, a degree of longitude is only 
about 3 7 geographical, or 42 English miles ; consequently, 
the circumference of the globe in this parallel is but about 
15,120 English miles. At what rate per hour are unearned 
by the earth’s diurnal rotation?— Answer030 miles. 

The inimitable humour with which Shakespeare pourtrays 
“ Hal’s” frolics, and “ the fat knight’s prowess at Gad’s 
Hill, a few miles from Rochester, Kent, has immortalized 
that otherwise obscure spot. But the following incidents, 
the most singular perhaps on record, superadded, in 1(570, 
no small degree of temporary notice to its long established 
celebrity. 

One Nicks having committed a robbery there about foe- ' 
in the morning, and suspecting himself recognized by the 
party robbed, made for Gravesend, where he ferried over 
the Thames, and rode to York with such speed, that, as was 
attested by the chief magistrate at his trial, he appeared on 
a bowling green in that city, at eight o’clock the same even¬ 
ing ; which circumstance, so credibly and solemnly vouched, 
occasioned his acquittal; the jury judging it morally im¬ 
possible for the same horse to bear the same man so long a 
journey in 16 hours. 

The distance is computed at 214 miles : supposing his 
horse to have rested on the road for the space of 3 hours, 
what was the average expedition of every other hour ? 

Answer, 15 miles | T \. 

Lottery is a kind of public garnet at hazard, frequent in 
England, France, and Holland, in order to raise money for 
the service of the state, and appointed with os by act of 
parliament. 

The Romans invented lotteries to enliven their Saturna¬ 
lia. This festival, which was instituted in commemoration 
of the freedom and equality which prevailed on earth in the 
golden reign of Saturn, began by the distribution of tickets 
which gained some prize. Angnstos appointed lotteries, 
which consisted of things of little value; but Nero esta¬ 
blished some for the pegpjkjwln which 1000 tickets were 
distributed daily, and senrfNiwI of those who were favoured 
by. fortune became richjj»ir them. Heliogahal. s invented 
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some lotteries of a very' singular nature; the prizes were 
either of great value or of none at all; one gained a prize 
of six slaves, and another of six flies; some got valuable 
vases, and other# vases of common earth. A lottery of this 
kind exhibited an excellent picture of the inequality with 
which fortune distributes her favours. 

The first lottery in England of which we have any account, 
was dravfn at the west door of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
in 1569, ancLconsisted of 40,000 lots, at 40s. each. The 
prizes were phtte, and the profits were to be applied towards 
repairing the havens of this kingdom. In 1612, King 
James, for the plantation of English colonies in Virginia, 
appointed a lottery at the place where the one just men¬ 
tioned had been determined. The principal prize of this 
last was 4000 crowns in fair plate. 

In the state lottery of the year 1787, one of the £20,000 
*paig.es came to a club consisting of 35 clerks in the India 
House. To how much did the share of each amount? 

Answer, £571. 8s. 6 %d. 

Posts, in their present improved state, are of very modern 
invention; for, even in France, the first place of their adop¬ 
tion, they were, in 1619, still unprovided with a letter-office,* 
The year 1635, during Charles the First’s reign, presents 
the first regular establishment of the kind in England. A 
private person projected, in 1683, the useful conveyance of 
etters and small parcels, by the penny post, throughout 
London and its suburbs. 

The ancients being destitute of the convenience of posts, 
were accustomed when they took a long journey, and were 
desirous of sending back any news with uncommon expedi¬ 
tion, to take tame pigeo'as with them. When they thought 
proper to write tq # their friends, they let one of these birds 
loose, tfith letters fastened to its neck : the bird, once re¬ 
leased, would never cease its flight till it arrived at its nest 
and young ones. 

The custom of making pigeons the vehicles of postage 
still retains among the Turks, and in several eastern coun¬ 
tries ; and Tavernier observes, that at this day, the Consul 
of Alexandretta transmits diurnal intelligence by them t& 

Alqppo. 

YThe same winged messengers have been used by the 
Dutch in sieges. When Haerlem was reduced to the last 
extremity, a^H on the point of opening its gates to a huso 
and b&rbafous enemy, a design* was termed to relieve 
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and the intelligence, says Thuaniis, was conveyed to the 
citizens by a letter which was tied under the wing of a 
pigeon. 

Crows were also sometimes employed fcs letter-bearers; 
and Cecinna, a Homan knight in the iuter^t of Pompey, 
and the particular friend of Cicero, used to bring up joung 
swallows, and send them as messengers, to carry news to 
his friends. 

It may be observed, that few institutions are replete with 
more advantages, or productive of more eventual consola¬ 
tion, than that of posts. Indeed, their utility, not to say 
necessity, in commercial concerns, is too obvious to admit of 
any doubt. The aids they administer in political transac¬ 
tions are little less apparent. But it is in the more confined 
and humble scenes of social life, that they dispense comfort, 
and diffuse joy, with a liberality which we seldom hear ade¬ 
quately acknowledged ; although to them the absent paper, f, 
child, friend, and other endearing relatives, are repeatedly 
indebted, not only lor the removal of anxiety, and solace ot 
dejection, but often for the sole antidote to despondency. 

The Cyclopedia states the annual gross amount of our 
foreign and inland post-ofiices, so far back as the year 1704, 
to be £432,048; what was the quarterly, monthly, and 
weekly income at that period!— Answer, £108,012 quarterly, 
£36,004 monthly, £8,308. 12s. 3jv/. weekly. 


REDUCTION. 


The design of this rule is to reduce money, weights, and 
measures into an amount of different denominations; as, 
for instance, pounds into shillings, pence or farlhings ; tons 
into cwt. qr. and lb. &c. It is not, properly speaking, a 
distinct rule in arithmetic, but rather the application of the 
two preceding ones ; for all great names are brought into 
small by multiplication, and all small ones into great by 
division. 

This rule is also of considerable use in ascertaining tbo 
comparative value of the coins of different countries, a few 
examples of which are subjoined. 

V 1 
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No. I. 


Examples. 


No. 2. 


Of money ascending. Of money descending 

£. s. d. 

In 32 14 0;J how many farthings. 

20 Proved thus : 

”044 shillings. 4 )31410 far things. 

12 12)7854 —l 

7854 jfence. 2,0(05,4—0 d. 

4 _ 32 ^- 14 $, 


31419 answer. 


.€32 14 6^ answer. 


In the first of these examples, begin to mulfiply by 20, 
because 20 shillings make one pound; but as it contains 
•a dpher on the right hand, take the 4 from the 14 shillings, 
and set it down in its proper place; then multiply bv the 2, 
saying twice 2 are 4 and 1 from the 14 which was left are 
5, and twice 3 are 6 : then multiply the 654 shillings by 12, 
because 12 pence make one shilling, adding the 6 from the 
pence to the first figure multiplied ; and lastly multiply the 
7854 pence by 4, because 4 farthings make one penny, 
adding the 3 farthings to the first figure multiplied. 

In the second example, the sum is proved by division, 
which is the way to ascertain any similar sum : here you 
begin by dividing the 31419 farthings by 4, in order to bring 
them into pence, thus 4’s in 31, 7 times, and 3 over; 4’s in 
34, 8 times, and 2 over; 4’s in 21, 5 times, and 1 over; 4's 
in 19, 4 times, and 3 over, which are 3-4ths of a penny, 
and»therefore you find that in 31419 farthings, are con¬ 
tained 7854 pence and 3 farthings; thus you proceed 
through the whole, dividing the pence by 12, to bring them 
into shillings, an*4 the shillings by 20, to bring them into 
pounds, taking care to carry out the remainder, which must 
be brought down when the answer is given. 

Note, That pounds may be brought into pence at once 
by multiplying by 240; or into farthings by multiplying 
by 960; and on the contrary, farthings and pence may be 
brought at once into pounds by dividing by the same num¬ 
bers. 

. » 

To reduce foreign or English coin into pounds sterling, 
multiply the pven number of pieces, by the shillings, pence 
or farthings /hat are in one pieqe, and the oroduct will be 
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accordingly of tne same name, which bring into pounds 
sterling, by division, as before directed; see the following 
example No. 1. 

In order to reduce sterling money into foreign coins, 
bring the given pounds sterling and the given coin into one 
name, either shillings, pence, or farthings, then divide one 
by the other and the quotient will be the answer, see exam¬ 
ple, No. 2. ' 

Examples. 

No. 1. Reduce 246 Venetian ducats into sterling money, 
at 52 d. sterling per ducat. 

Ducats. 

246 

52 

492 

1230 

12)12792 

2|0)106|6 

Answer £53. 6s. 

- „ 

No. 2. Reduce £53. 6s. sterling into ducats, at 52t£ 
sterling per ducat. 

£. s. 

53 6 

20 

f 

1066 

12 

52)12792(246 ducats. 

104 

239 

208 

312 

312 

It has already been stated that all great namX ere b-onght 
into small by multiplication, and all small ones into great 
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by division; and as this observation will apply to the re¬ 
duction of all kinds of weights and measures, an example or 
two shall suffice without further directions. 

t 

Examples. 

In 456 C. 3qr. 27lb. of copper how many pounds? 

C. qr. lb. 

» 466 3 27 

4 

- • 

1827 

28 


14623 

3656 


Answer 51183 lb. 

In 47,964 grains how many pounds troy ? 

gr. 

24)47964(1998 dwt. 
,24 


239 

216 


236 
216 , 

204 

•• 192 

12 gr. 

Answer, 8 lb. 3 oz. IQdwt. 1 2gr. 
APPLICATION. 

• Handel’s first Commemoration at Westminster Abbey, 
in 1784, is said to have yielded £12,746. How many crowns, 
half-crown, yence, and farthings, are in that sum ? 

A^sice.,^0,984 crowns; 10^,968 half-crowns; 3,059,040 
pence; 12, 236 160 farthing 


dwt. 

2|0)19918 

12)99. 18 dwt. 

lb. 8. 3 oz. 
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George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, son of the 
Duke of Buckingham, who was assassinated by Felton, was 
a distinguished statesman, poet, and dramatic writer. He 
is, however, yet more famous forjiis vicestmd misfortunes. 
His morals were very licentious, though he sometimes 
performed generous actions, he lived viciously and extra¬ 
vagantly, squandered away almost the whole of his estate, 
and died in obscurity. This happened at an inn ht Kirby- 
Moorside, in Yorkshire, in the year 1687 or 1688. 

This nobleman’s estates yielded him annually 48,000,000 
farthings ; wdiat was his yearly income in pounds sterling ( 

Answer, £50,000. 

The foot passage from the village of Jiampfon-Wick 
through Bushy Park (a royal demesne) to Kingston-upon- 
Thames, had been for many years shut up from the public. 
An honest Englishman, whose name was Timothy BennaK, 
aged 75 years, “ unwilling” (as was his favourite expression) 
“ to leave the world worse than he found it,” consulted a 
lawyer upon the practicability of recovering this road, and 
the probable expense of a legal process. “ 1 have seven 
hundred pounds,” said this admirable person, ‘‘ which I 
should be willing to bestow upon this attempt. It is all I 
have, and has been saved through a long course of honest 
industry.” The lawyer informed him, that no such sum 
would be necessary to produce this effect: and Timothy de¬ 
termined accordingly to proceed with vigour in the prosecu¬ 
tion of this public claim. In the mean time Lord Halifax, 
ranger of Bushy Park, was made acquainted with his inten¬ 
tions, and sent for him. “ And who are you,” said his lordship, 
“ that have the assurance tc meddle in this affair {" “ Aly 

name, my lord, is Timothy Bennett, Shoemaker, of Hamp¬ 
ton-Wick. I remember, an’t please your lordship, to have 
seen, when I was a young man sitting at my work, the people 
cheerfully pass by my shop to Kingston market; but now, 
my lord, they are forced to go round about through a hot 
sandy road, ready to faint beneath their burdens, and I am 
unwilling to leave the world worse than I found it This, 
my lord, I humbly represent, is the reason of my conduct.” 
“ Begone, you are an impertinent fellow,” replied the lord. 
However upon mature reflection, his lordship, convinced ,«»{ 
he equity of the claim, notwithstanding the advice of his 
friends to persist, beginning to compute the ignominy ot 
defeat —Lord Halifax, the Nobleman, nonsuited'{»y Timothy 
Bennett, the Shoemaker —an d -obabilitv of* suc'cess, 
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desisted from bis opposition, and opened the road; 'which 
is enjoyed without molestation to this day. 

How many guineas, pence, halfpence, and farthings, are 
in the venerablS Mr. Timothy Bennett’s fortune ;— Answer, 
660 gunieas, 14 shillings; 168,000 pence ; 336,000 half¬ 
pence ; 672,000 farthings. 

Wksi*minster Bridge is reckoned one of the most 
complete and elegant structure of the kind in the known 
world. It was begun in 1738, and finished 1750, at the 
expense of £218,800, defrayed by the parliamept. 

Black Friar’s Bridge is also a very fine bridge, and its 
architecture has been spoken of in terms of high commen¬ 
dation. It commands a fine view of the Thames, and dis- 
covers the majesty of St. Paul’s in a very striking manner. 
It was begun in 1760, and completed in 10 years and three 
quarters, at the expense of £152,840 sterling, which was 
discharged by a toll upon the passengers. 

How many farthings are in the amount of the sum ex¬ 
pended in building the above-mentioned two bridges ; and 
how many half-crowns, sixpences, pence, and farthings, are 
in their difference l — Answer, 356,774,400 farthings, in the 
whole; 527,680 half-crowns,2,638,400six pences, 15,830,400’ 
pence ; and 63,321,600 farthings in the difference. 

* 

A Colossus is a statue of enormous magnitude. In the 
temple of Belus, at Babylon, there was a golden statue 
forty feet high, which weighed 1000 Babylonish talents, 
and was worth three millions and a half of our money. There 
was an image erected on the plains of Dura, which, accor- 
dir% to Daniel, was sixty cubit)?, or about ninety feet, in 
height. But the most celebrated Colossus of which any 
account is^presei^ed, and which is therefore emphatically 
styled flie Colossus, and deemed one of the wonders of the 
world, was a statue of brass, erected to the Sun, at the 
mouth of the harbour of Rhodes, a city in an island of the 
same name, in the Mediterranean Sea. It was 105 feet high, 
and proportioned in all its parts; and according to the 
general opinion, the ships of that period passed between 
its legs. 

Shares, of Lindus, devoted 12 years to the completion of 
tke work, which occurred 288 years B. C. Sixtv-six years 
subsequent to its erection, an earthquake overthrew it, and 
it lay neglectfed 894 years, that is, till the year of our Lord 
672; Vheh^Moarvias, the sixtfi caliph, or emperor <" th w 
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Saracens, having taken Rhodes, sold the brass of this fa* 
raous statue to a Jewish merchant, who loaded 900 camels 
with it. Allowing only 800 lb weight to every camel (though 
some will carry 12 or 1300 lb.) how many *tons did the Co* 
lossus weigh ?— Answer, 321 T. 8 C. 2 qr. 8 lb. 

The invention of bells is by some attributed to the Egyp¬ 
tians. Be this as it may, it is certain, that they'were al¬ 
ways used to announce the festivals in honour of Osiris. 
Among the Hebrews, the high priests in grand ceremonies 
wore a kind of tunic, ornamented with small golden bells; 
and the prophet Zechariah.cbap. xiv. 20, speaks of bells hung 
to war-horses. At Athens, the priests of Proserpine and 
Cybele used them during their sacrifices. Bells were 
known also among the Persians, the Greeks, and the Ro¬ 
mans. 

It is said that Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, a city of Cqpi- 
pania, in Italy, introduced bells into the church, about 
A. D. 400, to summon the people to divine worship, and to 
distinguish the canonical hours; but it does not appear 
that large bells were used before the sixth century. In 
Britain they were applied to church purposes before the 
‘conclusion of the seventh century; being introduced about 
the time when parish churches were first erected among us. 
Those of France and England appear to have been fur¬ 
nished with several bells. In the time of Clothaire II. 
King of France, and in the year 010, the army of that 
prince was frightened from the siege of the city of Sens, 
by the ringing of the bells of St. Stephen’s church. Bells 
were baptized about the beginning of the following cen¬ 
tury. c 

The practice of ringing bells in change, or regular peals, 
is said to be peculiar to England ; whence Britain has been 
termed the ringing island. The custom seems to have com¬ 
menced in the time of the Saxons, and was common be¬ 
fore the Conquest. It is with us reduced to a science, and 
peals have been composed which bear the name of the in¬ 
ventors. 

There are several bells of great magnitude in England ; 
particularly Tom of Lincoln, weighed 11,200 pounds ; Peter 
of Exeter, weighed 12,500 pounds ; and “ Mighty Tom” of 
Christ-Churcb, Oxford, weighing 17,000 pounds. But the 
largest bell in the known world is that of Moscow, the an¬ 
cient capital of the Russian empire, of which-,a very parti¬ 
cular and interesting accolmt is given by l)r. Clarke of 
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Cambridge, in the first volume of bis Travels. Its height is 
19 feet, its circumference at the bottom 63 feet II inches, 
its greatest thickness 23 inches, and its weight 432,000 
pounds. How mtmy tons, &c. do each of these bells weigh ? 

Answer. The great bell at Lincoln, 5 T. ; at Exeter, 5 T. 
11 C. 2 qr. 12 lb .; at Oxford, 7 T. 11 C. 3 qr. 4 lb .; and at 
Moscow, 192 T. 17 C. 16 lb. 


THE RULE OF THREE DIRECT. 

The Rule of Three Direct teaches by three numbers 
given to find a fourth, in such proportion to the third, as 
the second is to the first; for which reason it is termed the 
Rule of Proportion; it is also called the Rule of Three 
from its having three numbers given ; and because of its ex¬ 
tensive use in arithmetic it is often called the Golden Rule. 

In stating the question, place the given numbers in such 
order that the first and third terms be of the same kind ; 
and the second, of the same with the fourth term or the 
answer required (see examples. No. 1 and 2.) 

If the first and third terms be of different denominations, 
reduce them into one, anjl if the second be of more denomi¬ 
nations than one, as for instance pounds, shillings, &c. re¬ 
duce it into the lowest name mentioned (see example, No. 3.) 

Multiply the second and third terms together and divide 
that product by the first, and the quotient will be the an¬ 
swer, in the same denomination with the second term; but 
if after the division there be a remainder, reduce it into the 
next denomination below, and divide by the same divisor, 
and the quotient will be so many of the next name, and so 
on ; for#instance, *»f the second term be pence the answer 
will be in pence, as in No. 2 ; and the remainder, if brought 
into farthings and divided, the second quotient will be far¬ 
things ; and the same respecting any other denominations. 

Examples. 

No. 1. If 50 lb. of indigo cost £10, what will 1008 lb. cost? 
lb. " £. lb. 

. Jf 50 - 10 - 1008 

10 

» 5|0) 100*j0 

* * r 'Answer, £201.12s. 


ii 
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No. 2. If 12 gallons of brandy cost £ 4. 10s. what will 
134 gallons.cost at that rate i 


qaL 
f 12 


£. s. 

gal. 

4 10 - 

- 134 

20 

90 

90 

12)12060 


210)100/5 


Answer, £ 50. 5s. 


No. 3. If 4 C. 3qr. of sugar cost £ 5. 15s. 7 d. what will 
4 hogsheads come to, weighing 42 C. 1 qr. 14 lb. 


C. qr. 

£. s. 

d. 

If 4 3 - 

— 5 15 

7 

4 

20 


19 

115 


28 

12 


152 

1387 d. 


38 



69214 . 




12373 pence, 2 farthings, 
give the above answer, £51 


C. qr. lb. 

- 42 1 14 

4 

169 

28 

1366 

338 

lb. 4740 
1387 
33222 
i 37968 
14238 
4746 

632)6582702(12373 d. 

532 

1262 12)12373 * 

1064 2|0) 103(1 Id. 

1987 Ans. £51.11s. lid. 
1596 ’ 7 

3910 
3724 
1862 
1596 
266 
_4 

532) 1064(2 farthings. 

1064 

reduced into pbunds, &c. will 

1 1 - 1 a * •> 
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APPLICATION. 

Spikenard is an odoriferous plant, abounding in the 
island of Java £nd other parts of the East Indies. Its oint¬ 
ment was in high estimation among the ancients. The 
evangelist Mark, chap. xiv. ver. 3, relates, that while our 
Saviour sat at table in the house of Simon the leper, in Be¬ 
thany, a Ullage near Jerusalem, a woman entered with an 
alabaster box of ointment of spikenard, which having 
broken, she*poured the contents on his head. Supposing 
a Roman denarius or penny to be worth 7id. of our money, 
what was the value of this unguent, which, ver. 5, was esti¬ 
mated at 300 such pence l —Answer, £ 9. 7s. 6d. sterling. 

Mead is a wholesome, agreeable liquor, prepared of ho¬ 
ney and water. It is a liquor of very ancient use in Britain, 
and some persons deem the best sort scarcely inferior to 
foreign wines. It is thought probable, that before the in¬ 
troduction of agriculture into our island, mead was the only 
strong liquor known to its inhabitants ; and it continued to 
be a favourite beverage among them and their posterity, 
long after they had become acquainted with other liquors. 

If two gallons of mead be worth 4s. 9l d. what is the va-. 
iue of a hogshead, wine measure ! — Answer, £7. 10s. 11 jd. 

Metheclin is a sp^.ies of mead, prepared from honey 
. oiled with water and fermented, and one ol the most plea¬ 
sant and general drinks the northern parts of Europe afford, 
and much used among the ancient inhabitants. 

From the custom of drinking a beverage made with ho¬ 
ney for thirty days’ feast after a grand wedding, comes the 
expression honey-moon, which is»a phrase used by the Teu- 
tones, who were an ancient people that inhabited the nor 
them parts of Germany. Attilla, King of Hungary, cele¬ 
brated •for* the lufrrible ravages that he committed both in 
Gaul and Italy, drank so freely of hydromel (a sort of mean 
or melheglin, as the word imports) on his wedding-day, 
that he was found suffocated at night; an event which oc¬ 
curred in 453, and with him expired the empire of this 
Huns. 

If a hogshead of metheglin, wine measure, be worth 
£7. 10s. llid. what is the value of two gallons ? 

Answer, 4s. 9i d. 

The \vooi.lkn manufacture makes the principal article 
of our forcigif and domestic trade. In 17(59, and two follow- 
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ing years, the value of woollens exported from England 
amounted to upwards of £13,000,000 sterling. 

This important branch of commerce received considera¬ 
ble improvement in the reign of Edward 1*1. by means of 
persons whom that monarch invited from the Netherlands 
in the year 1331; but what contributed most of ell to the 
perfection of this valuable manufacture, was the emigration 
of the Protestants from that country. " 

These fugitives, being well received by Queen Elizabeth, 
established several large manufactures at Norwich, Col¬ 
chester, Sandwich, Southampton, &c. 

It is computed, that 1,500,000 people are employed in 
the British woollen manufacture. Now, supposing each o 
these to earn, one with another, 6d. per working day, how 
much will their labour amount to in a year ? 

Answer, £11,737,500. 

Tea is an evergreen plant or shrub indigenous to China 
in Asia. It is a received opinion, that the green and bohea 
tea grows upon the same shrub; but that the latter admits 
of some kind of preparation, which removes its raking qua¬ 
lities, and gives it a deeper colour. This fashionable com¬ 
modity was first brought into Europe by the Dutch, in 1610 ; 
and into England by Lord Arlington and Lord Ossory, 
from Holland, about the year 1666 y at which period it was 
sold for 60s. a pound, though it did not cost more than 
3s. 6d. a pound in Batavia. But it appears, that before this 
time, the drinking of tea, even in public coffee-houses, in 
this country, was not uncommon ; for in 1660, a duty of 8 d. 
per gallon was laid on the liquor made from it, and sold in 
a.ll coffee-houses. The present consumption of tea is im¬ 
mense; it being computed by Zimmerman, in his political 
survev of Europe, that there are no less than 180,000,000 lb. 
exported annually from China into Europe. This respectable 
writer is, however, supposed to be misinformed in tins par¬ 
ticular, as persons conversant in the lea trade affirm, that 
the Britannic kingdoms consume nearly as much tea as all 
Europe besides ; and 24,000,000 lb. are stated to be the 
greatest quantity ever imported into the British dominions 
oy the East India Company in one year; and it is conjec¬ 
tured that very little is at present smuggled. Valuing the 
whole quantity legally imported at £ 6,900,000 sterling, 
what is that per pound ?— Answer, 5s. 9 d. 

Glass is a transparent,' solid, brittle, factitious body 
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produced of a species of salt and sand, or stone, by Uj«j 
action of fire. 

The discovery yf glass, according to Pliny, took place bjr 
accident, in Syria, at the mouth of the river Belus, by cer¬ 
tain merchants driven thither by the fortune of the sea. 
Being obliged to live there, and dress their victuals by 
making a fire on the ground, and plenty of the plant kmU 
being on the spot, this herb being burnt to ashes, and the 
sand or stones of the place accidentally mixing with it, a 
vitrification was undesignediy made; from whence the binr 
was taken, and easily improved. 

The first place, according to some authors, mentioned 
for the art of making glass, is Sidon in Syria, which be¬ 
came famous for glass, and glass-houses ; but dthers main¬ 
tain, that the first glass-houses noticed in history were erec¬ 
ted at Tyre, which, they add, was the only staple of the 
manufacture for many ages. Italy had the first glass win¬ 
dows ; next France, from whence they came into England, 
and began to be common about the year 1180. The Vene¬ 
tians, for many years, excelled all Europe in the fineness, 
and size of their looking-glasses; but they are now sur- 
,passed both by the English and French. 

The glass manufacture was first begun in England, in 
1537, in London ; iniprqyed in 1635; and brought to a 
great degree of perfection in the reign of King William III. 
But the first glass-plates, for looking-glasses and conch- 
windows, were made in 1673, at Lambeth. 

An extensive manufactory of this elegant and valuable 
brunch of commerce, first established in Lancashire about 
the year 1773, bids fair to rival, if»not excel, the most cele¬ 
brated continental manufactures, with respect to the qua¬ 
lity, brilliancy, and size of its productions. Mr. Townsend, 
however* wl*> traveled through Spain in 1786, asserts, that 
the glass manufacture at St. l!defonsa(a noted palace built 
by Philip V. about 24 miles from the famous Escurial) is 
carried to a degree of perfection unknown in England. The 
largest mirrors are made in a brass frame, 162 inches long, 
93 wide, and 6 deep, weighing nearly nine tons. These are 
designed wholly lor the royal palaces, and for presents 
from the king. 

If*1728 elegant wine glasses were bought for £65. 2s. 
bow must they be sold per dozen, or per glass, to gain ten 
guineas by tbe«ale of the whole? 

Anttscr, 10s. 6 d. per dozen ; or lO^rf. per glass. 
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THE RULE OF THREE INVERSE. 


The Rule of Three Inverse, or, as it is often called, of 
Indirect Proportion, is used, when of four numbe/s the third 
bears the same proportion to the first as the second does to 
the fourth ; therefore the less the third term is in. respect to 
the first, the greater will the fourth be in respect to the 
second. 

Multiply the first and second terms together, and divide 
their prod 4 ct by the third, and the quotient will be the 
answer. 


Examples. 

No. 1. If a board be 9 inches broad, how much in length 
will make a square foot ? 

in • h. in. 1. in. b 

xf 12 - 12 - 9 

» 12 

/ 9)144 , 

Answer, 16 inches in length. 


No. 2 . How many yards of sarcenet, of 3 qr- wide, wik 
. ne 9 yards of cloth of 8 gr. wide. « 

or. a. qr. 1. qr. S» 

If 8 - 9 - ( 3 

8 * ‘ 

3)72 

Answer, 24 yard#. 

To know when the question belongs to the direct, and 
when to the indirect or inverse rule, consider whether the 
answer to the question ought to be more or less than the 
second number: if more, then the lesser of the first and 
third numbers must be your divisor; but it less, then the 
gieater of the first and third numbers must be your'divisor. 
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APPLICATION. 

Shalloon is a slight woollen stuff, supposed to have 
received its namd from Chalons-sur-Marne, in the depart¬ 
ment of Marne, France, where it still continues to be ma¬ 
nufactured. What quantity of shalloon, 3 qr. of a yard 
wide, will line 7i yards of cloth that is li yd. wide? 

Answer 15 yards. 

If a person lend another the sum of £200 for 12 months, 
how many months should the latter lend the former £ 150, 
to requite the obligation ?— Answer, 16 months. 

How many yards of matting, 2 feet 6 inches widc^ will 
cover a floor that is 27 feet long and 20 feet broad ? 

Answer, 72 yards. 

The carpet manufacture is said to have been intro¬ 
duced into France from Persia, in the reign of Henry IV. 
The art was brought to London in 1750, by two men who 
quitted France in disgust, 'and came here to procure em¬ 
ployment. This they obtained from the late Mr. Moore,, 
who, by risking a very considerable expense, succeeded in 
establishing this important and useful manufacture, and by 
whose ingenuity and perseverance it has been brought to a 
very high degree of perfection. We have also manufacto¬ 
ries for carpets that are much esteemed, at Axminster, 
Wilton, Kidderminster, and other places. 

How many yards of carpetiug, 3 qr. broad, will cover a 
roiTm which is 3 yards in length and 4 in breadth ? 

Answer, 16 yards. 


THE RULE OF FIVE. 

This rule is 30 called from its having five numbers or 
terms given to find a sixth. 

If the proportion be direct, the sixth term must bear 
sufch a proportion to the fourth and fifth, as the third bears 
to the first and second ; but if the proportion be inverse, 
the sixth mist bear such proportion to the fourth and fifth 
as the first bears to the second £nd third. 
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The three first terms are a supposition, the two last a de¬ 
mand ; and in placing the three first; let the principal cause 
of gain, loss, or action, &c. be put first; that which denotes 
time, distance, &c. second; and the remaining one in the 
third. Then, in order to find whether the proportion be 
direct or inverse, place the two other terms which move 
the question underneath those of the same name; if the 
blank fall under the third term, the proportion is jlirect; if 
under the first or second, it is inverse. 

In direct proportion, multiply the two first terms together 
for a divisor and the three last for a dividend (see example. 
No. 1.) In inverse proportion, multiply the third and fourth 
terms together for a divisor, and the other three for a divi¬ 
dend (see example. No. 2) and the quotients in each case 
will be the abswer. 

Note , Every question m eacn part of this rule may be 
proved by two statements in the Rule of Three. 

Examples. 

No. 1. If £100. principal in 12 months gain £5. 
interest, what will £ 240. gain in 7 months l 


£. pr. 

mo. 

£. int. 

£. 

100 — 

— 12 - 

— 5 — 

— 246 

12 



7 

1200 



1722 


5 


1200)8610(7/. 

8400 


210 

20 


1200)4200(3s. 

3600 


1200)7200(6<f. 

7200 


Aiuwer, £7. 3s. tUL 
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No. 2. If £100. principal in 12 months gain £6. into 
rest, what principal will gain £ 20. interest in 8 months ? 

£.pr. mo. £ int. mo. £. ini. 

100 -S-12 - 6-8 - 20 

12 6 

48 the divisor. 


48)24000(5001. principal— Answer. 
24000 


APPLICATION. 

The pilchard is a small salt-water fish, larger than an 
anchovy, but smaller than the herring, which in other res¬ 
pects it resembles. They abound in the Mediterranean Sea, 
but are fish of passage. The chief pilchard fisheries are 
along the coasts of Dalmatia, in the Gulf of Venice ; on the 
coasts of France, between Belle-Isle and Brest; and along 
the shores of Cornwall and Devonshire. It i3 a saying of 
the Cornish men, that the pilchard is the smallest fish in 
' size, the most in number, and greatest in gain, of any that 
they take out of the sea; an observation amply confirmed 
by Borlase’s account of this fishery. The number obtained 
at one shooting out of the nets is amazingly great. In 
1767, there were at one time enclosed in St. lve’s Bay, 
Cornwall, 7000 hogsheads, each containing 35,000 fish; in 
all 245,000,000. The cash paid annually, on an average of 
ten years, for pilchards exported from Cornwall, amounted 
to £49,325. 10s. * 

Suppose 6 men could barrel up 24 hogsheads of pilchards 
in 2 days, how many days would 100 men require to fill 
the numher*of hogsheads above mentioned ? 

Answer, 35 days. 

The great colony of herrings, we are told, sets out 
from the Icy Sea about the middle of winter, composed of 
such numbers as exceed all powers of imagination. The 
main body begins in a certain latitude to separate into two 
graiyl divisions, one of which moves westward, and pours 
down the coasts of America ; the other division takes a more 
eastern direction, and falls in with the great island of Ice¬ 
land about tlfe beginning of march. The Shetland Isles 
oblige them again to divide int* two shoals, which sli.sp * 
4 u * 
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their course along the eastern and western coasts of the 
British Isles; and the last are observed to be much larger 
and fatter, as well as considerably more abundant, than 
those on the east side. The immediate cause of their mi¬ 
gration is supposed to be their strong desire to remove to 
warmer seas, for the sake of depositing their spawn, where 
it will vivify with more certainty than under the frigid 
zone. It cannot be from defect of food that they leave the 
polar regions, whatever that food may be, for they come to 
us full of fat, aud on their return are generally observed to 
be very lean. Our countrymen have been long reproached, 
and apparently with a good deal of justice, for their remiss¬ 
ness in this lucrative branch of commerce. The advanta¬ 
geous situation of our coasts might be of immense benefit 
to us, did Vce not permit the Dutch, Hamburghers, and 
others, to come yearly in vast numbers, and not only take 
the tish from our own coasts, but sell them to us for our 
money, when they have done. Scotland, it is generally al¬ 
lowed, suffers incredibly on this score: no country in Eu¬ 
rope can pretend to rival it in the abundance of the finest 
fish wherewith its numerous harbours, lakes, and rivers are 
stored. The Scottish islands, especially those on the wes¬ 
tern side, do certainly lie most commodiously for carrying 
on the fishing trade to the utmost perfection. Loch Fyne, 
says the Rev. Mr. Gilpin, is a .alt lake communicating 
with the sea. It has a crowded navigation, being one of the 
favourite haunts of the herring, and at certain seasons of 
the year is frequented by innumerable shoals, insomuch 
that the lake is said to contain one part water and two parts 
fish. In a single bay of this lake above GOO boats are some¬ 
times employed in taking them. Each of these vessels 
clears on an average annually from £40 to £50, according 
to Dr. Garnett, who adds, that 20,000 barrels, each on a 
medium containing 700 herrings, have been caught aud 
cured in one season in Loch Fyne. 

If two boats could take four thousand herrings in six 
days, how many weeks (exclusive of Sundays) would the 
number of boats mentioned above require to take the entire 
quantity of fish specified by Dr. Garnett ? 

Answer, 11 weeks 4 days. 

A 8TKA.M-ENG IN F. is a machine that derives its moving 
power from the elasticity and condensibility of (he steam of 
boiling water. It is allowed fo be (lie most valuable present 
that (he arts of life have e\ei i eceived from the philosopher 
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and the most curious object that human ingenuity lias ye 
otfered to his contemplation. The. mariner’s compass, the 
telescope, the microscope, spectacles, gunpowder, and mauy 
other most useful servants to the weakness and necessities 
of man, were the productions of chance, and we do not ex¬ 
actly know to whom we are indebted for them; but the 
steam-engine was, in the very beginning, the result of re¬ 
flection, and the production of a very ingenious mind ; and 
every improvement that it has received, and every alteration 
in its construction and principles, were also the result of 
philosophical study. The steam-engine was, .beyond all 
doubt, invented by the Marquis of Worcester, in the reign 
of Charles II. but it does not appear that the noble inven¬ 
tor could ever interest the public either in favour of this or 
his other discoveries. Captain Savary, a person of great 
ingenuity and ardent mind, saw, however, the reality and 
practicability of the Marquis’s project, and, about the year 
1696, erected several machines of this kind. The tin-mines 
of Cornwall standing in great need of hy draulic assistance, 
Mr. Savary was much engaged in projects for draining 
them by his steam-engine. This made its construction and 
principles well known among the machinists and engineers 
of that neighbourhood, some of whom made successful at-’ 
tempts to improve it. Among these was a Mr. Newcomen, 
who erected one upon 5 new principle, that is now called 
Newcomen’s Engine. Mr. Keane Fitzgerald also made an 
important addition to the steam-engine ; but to Mr. Watt, 
of Glasgow, and Mr. Boulton, of Soho, it is indebted for 
its present slate of excellence. 

These invaluable machines are of most extensive usr 
being employed in drawing water from coal-pits and mines 
in supplying cities with water, and in working metals: ir 
short, jn tkvery demand of manufacture on a great scale 
they offer us an indefatigable drudge, whose strength has 
no bounds. The greatest mechanical project that ever 
engaged the attention of man was on the point of being 
executed by this machine. The States of Holland were 
treating with Messrs. Watt and Boulton for draining the 
Haerlem Meer, and even reducing the Zuyder Zee ; but the 
unsettled stale of public affairs in that country has hitherto 
prevented the execution of the plan, which, there is no 
doubt, will be fully accomplished at some more auspicious 
period. » 

To, sui;h amazing perfection has this chef-daiuvre ef 
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human art at length being brought, that the consumption 
of one bushel of good pit-coal will enable it to raise 6,000 
hogsheads of water ten feet high, or to do the work of ten 
horses for one hour. Upon this supposition, how man; 
gr!lons of this liquid would 144 pecks of coal raise to a 
similar height ?— Answer, 13,608,000 gallons. 


PRACTICE. 

• 

This rule is so called from its frequent use and brevity 
in casting up all sorts of goods or merchandise. 

Tt is performed by taking what are called aliquot or cvei 
parts of the different denominations ; by which mean.' 
many tedious reductions may be avoided. It would be at 
endless task to give you all the easy methods of operation, 
but the general rules are all given with examples to illus¬ 
trate them. 

All questions in the Rule of Three, where the first num¬ 
ber in the statement as 1, may be performed by this rule ; 
but it is necessary first to learn the following tables bv 
heart : 


Tables. 


Parts of a Shilling. 
d. 



4 - i 
6 b 


Parts of a Pound 

f. rf. 

1 0 is 

1 8 - 

2 0 — 

2 6 _ 

3 4 — 

4 0 — 

5 0 — 

6 8 — 

10 0 — 


20 

tV 

* 

i 

*' 

i 

i 

b 

i 


Rule 1. 

When the price is less than a penny, divide by the ali¬ 
quot parts that are in a penny ; then by 12 and 20, which 
will give the answer. 
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Examples. 

No. I. 2106 pounds of iron at \d. per pound. 

lb. * 

id. is J—2)2106 


12)1053 


2}0)8|7 9 d. 

£4. 7s. 9 d. Answer. • 


Mo. 2. 3244 ounces of sulphur at $d. per ouftoe. 

oz. 

\d. is 2)3244 

Id. is \ of \d. —2) 1G22 

811 

12)2433 

£| 0 ) 20|2 9 d. 

£10. 2s. 9d. Answer. 


Rule 2. 

• • 

When the price is less than a shilling, divide by the 
aliquot parts that.are in a shilling; add them together and 
it will give*the answer in shillings, which divide by 20, as 
before. 


Examples. 


No. 1. 




246 yards of ribbond at 3d. per yard. 

yd. * 

3d. is 4—4)246 

2 |0)6|1 6d. 


£3. If. Gd. Answer, 
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No. 2. 249 ells of canvass at 4 Id. per ell. 

ells. 

4 d is 4—3)249 

{d. is h of 4d.—8)83 

10 4 4d. 


2|0)9|3 4id. 

£4. 13s. 41 d. Answer. 

Rule 3. 

When the price is more than a shilling, but less than two, 
set the given quantity down as so many shillings, but draw 
no line under it; then take the aliquot parts of so much of 
the price as is more than a shilling, as in the last rule ; add 
all the amounts together, and the sum will be the answer in 
shillings. 


Examines. 

No. 1. 2050 yards of calico at Is. 4d. per yard. 

yd. 

4 d. is 4—3)2050 

688 hd 


2|0)273|3 4 d. 


£136. 13s. 4d. Answer. 


No. 2. 6806 pounds of sugar at Is. 31 d. per pound. 

lb. 

3d. is i—4)6806 ' • 

*d. is 4 of 3d.—6)1701 Gd. 

283 Id. 


2|0)879| I Id. 

£439. 11s. Id. Antwvr 


Rule 4. 

When the price is any even number of shillibgs less thaa 
20 , multiply the given quantity by half the price, doubliug 
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the first figure of the product and calling it shillings; the 
esi of the product will be pounds. 

* JL\ AMPLLS. 


No. I. 

2476 lb. of tea at 8s. pea lb. 

Ik 

2476 

4 


No. 2. 

2967 yd. of cloth at 14*. 

yd. 

2967 

7 


£990. 8*. Answer. 


£2076. l&s. Answer. 


Rule 5. 

When the price is any odd number of shillings nnder 20, 
multiply the given qua >tity by the price, and the product 
will be the answer in shiliings. 

Example. 

4962 gallons of spirits at 19*. per gallon. 

yaL 
» 4962 

19 

210)9427,8 

£47I3. 18s. A ns iver. 


Rule 6. 

# • 

When the price is shillings, or shillings and pence, and 
they are an aliquot part of a pound, divide by the aliquot 
part, and the quotient will bo the answer in pounds. 

Exam ples. 

No. 1. 251 yards of cloth at 10s. per yard. 

• yd. 

10 . is j—2)254 


£ 127* Answer. 
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No 2. 972 gallons of British wine os 6s. Sd. per gallon. 

gal. 

6 *. 8 d. is i- 3)972 

£ 324. Answer. 


Rule 7. m t 

When the price is shillings and pence, and they are not 
an aliquot part of a pound, multiply the given quantity by 
the shillings* and take parts for the pence, &c.; add them 
together, and the sum will be the answer in shillings. 

Examples. 

No. 1. 427 yards of Irish at 5s. 9d. per yard, 

yd. 

6 d. is i—2)427 
5 

2135 

3d, is i of GJ.—2) 213 firf. 

106 l id. 

• * 

2)0)245)5 3d. 

• £122. lbs. 3d. Answer. 


No. 2. 402 pounds of tea at 10s. 4 Id. per pound. 

lb. 

4 d. is £ -3)402 

10 

4020 

ft d. is l of Ad.— 8) 134 

16 9d. 

2)0)417(0 9d. 

£208. 10s. 9 d. Answet. 


Rule 8. 

When the given price is pounds and shillings, multiply 
the quantity by the pounds .and proceed with the shillings, 
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if they are even, as in rule 4 (see the following example, 
No. 1); but if odd take aliquot parts, add them together, 
and the sum will be the answer (see No. 2.) 

Examples. 

No. 1. G49 pieces of Irish at £4. 6 s. per piece. 


pieces. 

649 
_4 

2596 
194. 14s. 

£2790. 14s. Answer. 


pieces. 

649 

3 

£194. L4s. 


No. 2. 514 watches at £10. 15s. per watch 

watches. 

10s. is i —2)514 
10 
5140 

5s. isjof 10s.—2) 257 

128. 10s. 


£5525. 10s. Answer. 


Rule 9. 

When the price is pounds, shillings, and pence, and the 
shillings and pence are an aliquot part of a pound, multiply 
the ^iven quantity by the pounds, as in the last rule; and 
take parts for the shillings and ]?ence, as in rule 6 ; add 
them together, and the sum will be the answer. 

• * * Example. 

274 pieces of Irish at £7. 6 s. Sd. per piece. 

pieces, 
fir. Sd. is J—3)274 

7 

1918 

• 91. 6 s. 8 d. 


£2009. 6 s. Sd. Answer. 
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When the price is pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings, 
and the shillings and pence are not an aliquot part of a 
pound, reduce the pounds and shillings into shillings; 
multiply the given quantity by the shillings, as in ruio 9; 
take parts for the pence and farthings, as in rule 2 . 

Example. 

279 pieces of muslin at £0. 11s. 9 Id. per piece. 

£. s. pieces. 

. C 11 ft/, is 2)279 
20 131 

. 131*. 279 

837 

279 


30549 

3rf. is* of&Z.—2> 131) 0d. 
id. is £ ol ‘id. —0) 09 2 

11 7\ 

2i0)3070|9 10k/. 

£|83S. 9s. 10k/. Answer. 


A few more examples, in each of the preceding rules, are 
here subjoined for the learner’s practice, for which he will 
need no farther intructions; as it will be only necessary to 
consider to which rule ea^h example belongs, and refer to 
it for the mode of its operation. 

Examples. 

347, at Old f . — Answer, 14s. 5 Id. 

810, at 02«? ■ — Answer, £2. 10s. 7 id. 

352, at 1 Id 7 . — Answer, £2. 4s. 

1776, at idl — Answer, £22. is. 

J f), at ft/? — Answer, £22. 9s. (j Id. 

5, at 2 \dl — Answer , £3. 0s. Hul. 

2700, at 7\d ? — Answer, £81. 11s. 3d. 

1720, at ll Jrf '■ — A nswer, £82. 8s. id. 

2643, at 2s ? — Answer, £204. its. 

872, at 8s? — Answer, £348. 10s. 1 
5271, at 14s? — Answer £3689. 14s. * » 
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2G4, at 19s ? — Answer, £250. 16s. 

7150, at Is. 8dl — Answer, £595.16s. 8 d. 

3150, at 3s. 4 dl — Answer, £525. 

2715, at 2s. 6*?? — Answer, £339. 7s. Gd. 

2710, at 6s. 8c? I — Answer, £903. 6s. 8c?. 

7211, at Is. 3d l — Answer, £450. 13s. 9 d. 

801, at 10s. l)dl — Answer, £430. 10s. 9c/. 

807, qj; 16s. 5 d ! — Answer, £662. 8s. 3d. 

2710, at 3s. 2d ! — Answer, £429. Is. 8c?. 

841, at 13s. 2 dl — Answer, £553. 13s. 2d. 

969, at 19s. 11 dl — Answer, £964. 19s. 3d. 

875, at Is. 7 Id 1 . — Answer, £61. Is. A\d. * 

3715, at 9s. 44rf? — Answer, £1741. 8s. \{d. 

1603, at 16s. 10.1c/?— Answer, £1352. 10s. 7Ac?. 

137, at £1. 17s. 6| ? — Answer, £257. OsAjc/. 

947, at £4. 15s. 10|c? ■ — Answer, £4538. 13s. 10^c/. 
457, at £14. 17s. 9^/.' — Answer, £6804. 10s. 9».c/. 


SIMPLE INTEREST. 


Simple Interest is that which arises only from the 
principal, and is a profit allowed by the borrower to the 
lender, for the loan or forbearance of any sum of money, 
for some determined space of time, and at any rate (per 
cent, per annum) agreed upon; which, according to law, 
must not exceed £5. for the use or interest of £100. princi¬ 
pal, called cfcnt. for 12 months, called annum. 

The amount is the principal and interest added together. 

JVo/e, The rules for simple Interest serve also for calcu¬ 
lating Factorage, Brokerage, Insurance, purchasing of 
Stocks, or any thing else, that is rated at so much per cent 

To find the interest of any sum of money, for any number 
of years, multiply the principal by the rate per cent.; that 
product divided by 100 , will give the interest for a year, 
which multiply by the number of years given, and the 
product will belhe answe 
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Examples. 

No. I. What is the interest of £246. IOi. 8 d. (or 12 
years, at 5 per cent, per annum l 


£. 

s. 

d. 

246 

10 

8 



5 

1|90)12|32 

13 

4 

12 

6 




12 

m* ■ ■ i m 

• £147 

18 

3 Answer. 


No. 2. Wbat is the amount of £672. for 7 years, at 4 
per cent, per annum ? 

£. 

672 

4 

1|00)26|88 


26 17 7 

7 


188 3 1 Interest. 

672 0 0 Principal. # 

£860 3 1 Amount. 


When the rate per cent, is 1, |, or % more than the 
pounds given in the said rate, multiply the principal by the 
pounds in the rate per cent, then take parts for £, or j, 
from the principal, which add to the product, and the sum 
divide by 100, as before. 
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Examples. 

No. 1. What is the interest of £236. IBs. for 2 years, 
at 4 j per cent, per annum ? 

£/• s . d. 

£ per cent.—2)236 18 0 


947 12 0 

118 9 0 


1 | 00 ) 10|66 1 0 


10 13 2} 

2 


£21 6 5 Answer. 


No. 2. What is the interest of £600. for 7 vears, at 3$ 
per cent, per annum ? 

£. 

a per cent.—2)600 
3 

1800 

i per cen\.—2) 300 
150 


1100)22150 

22 10 

V 


£157 10s. Answer. 


COMPOUND INTEREST. 

Compound Interest is that which arises both from 
principal ana .Is interest put together, as the interest be¬ 
comes due, but not paid ; the same interest is allowed upon 
that intere.it f unpaid, as was upon the principal; so it be¬ 
comes a part’of the principal; and for which reason it is 
called interest upon interest, oi* compound interest. 
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It is not lawful to let out money at compound interest; 
yet, in purchasing of annuities or pensions, and leases in 
reversion, it is usual to allow compound interest to the 
purchaser for his ready money, and therefore makes it 
necessary that it should be understood. 

Find the first year’s interest as in simple interest. Add 
that interest to the principal, which sum will become the 
second year’s principal, and so ou for any number of years. 

Subtract the given principal from the last amount, and the 

remainder will be the interest required. 

< 

Example. 

What is the compound interest of £600. for 3 years, at 5 
per cent. 

£. 

600 

5 


1|00)30|00 

30 

600 

£630 Second year's principal* 



1(00)31J50 


31 10 
630 

£661 10j. Third year's principal• 


1100)33107 10. 


33 1 6 
661 10 

694 II 6 Amount, 

600 0 0 Original principal. 


£94 11 6 Answer 
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A!’ I* UCATION. 

John Baptist Josrimi Langukt, the celebrated vicar 
of Si. Sulpice, i^t Paris, was une of those extraordinary men 
whowvProvidence mercifully raises up for the relief of the 
indigent, and the solace of the wretched, for the good of 
society, and lor the glory of nations. It is said, from good 
authority, that he sometimes disbursed the amazing sum of 
a million*of livies in charities and charitable establishments 
in a single year. When there was a general dearth in 1725, 
he sold, in order to relieve the poor, his household goods, 
his pictures, and some curious pieces of furniture, that he 
had procured with great difficulty. His boundless beneli- 
cence was not confined to his own parish or neighbourhood ; 
for, when the plague raged at. Marseilles, he remitted large 
sums into Provence, to assist those afflicted people. This 
eminent philanthropist was born at Dijon, June 6, 1G75; 
and, after exhausting his whole fortune in works of chanty, 
died in 1750. 

Valuing a livre at lOjr/. sterling, what is the value of this 
good prelate’s annual donation in sterling money, and the 
interest of it for nine months, at 4j per cent, per annum!— 
An.vrcer, £43,750. its value; and £1394. 10s. 7 Id. its interest 
lor nine mouths. 

A jewel is any precious stone, or ornament beset with 
them. Jewels made a part of the ornaments with which the 
Jews, Greeks and Romans, especially their ladies ot distinc¬ 
tion, adorned themselves. So prodigious was the extrava¬ 
gance of the Roman ladies, in particular, that Pliny the 
l^dcr says, he saw Lollio Paulina with an equipage of 
this kind, amounting, according to Dr. Arbutlmot’s calcula¬ 
tion, to £322,916. 13s. 4 rtf. of our money. At the splendid 
entertyim^ent tlrnt Prince Potemkin gave to the late Empress 
of Russia at Petersburgh, in 1791, the jewels worn by 48 
young persons belonging to the'eourt, who performed a ballot, 
were estimated at a million sterling. 

What is the interest of the two sums mentioned in this 
question, for one day, at 5 per cent, per annum ? 

Answer, £181. 4s. 5 d. per day. 

.The art of weaving tapi;stry was introduced into Eng¬ 
land by William Sheldon, Esq. about the end of the reign of 
ilenrv VIZI,; and in the reign of James I. a manufacture 
of tapestry was set up at Mortlake, in Surry, which at- 
tainetl to’ a great degree of nelfection. The first establish- 
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ment of a tapestry manufacture at Paris was under Henry 
IV. about the year 1606, by means of several excellent ar¬ 
tists, whom he invited from Flanders. But this fell with the 
death of that prince. Under Louis XIV,, it was retrieved 
by the care and address of the great Colbert, to whom is 
owing the establishment of the Gobelins, a royal tapestry 
manufacture, which lias produced works of this kind scarcely 
inferior to the finest English or Flemish tapestry, either 
with regard to the design, the colours, or the strength. 
The finest paintings may be copied in this work, and the 
greatest masters have been employed in draughts for the 
tapestry weavers. There is also an establishment of this 
kind at Beauvais. 

The House of Lords, in Westminster, is a room orna¬ 
mented with tapestry, which records our glorious victory 
over the Spanish Armada. It was bespoken by the Earl of 
Nottingham, who sold it to James I. The design was 
drawn by Cornelius Vroom, and the tapestry executed by 
Francis Spiering. Vroom had 100 pieces of gold for his 
labour. The arras itself cost £1628. It was not put up 
till the year 1650, after the extinction of monarchy, when 
the house of Lords was used as a committee-room for the 
, House of Commons. The heads of the naval heroes who 
commanded on the memorable days of engagement, form a 
matchless border round the work animating posterity to 
emulate their illustrious example. 

What would be the interest of the sum which the before- 
mentioned arras cost, for seven years and nine months, at 
4£ per cent, per annum?— Answer, £599. 6s. 0|rf. 


EXPLANATION OF THE FOLLOWING TABLES. 

As in the present state of commercial affairs, money is 
seldom advanced at less than 5 per cent, per annum, and 
as it is also illegal to be advanced at more, the following 
Interest Tables will be found to contain enough for all com¬ 
mon purposes; for it will be easily seen, that by the help 
of addition the interest of any sum may be found, for any 
time whatever, without the labour of long and tedious cal¬ 
culations. In the first column is the principal, and in die 
upper row the number of days or months; thus the interest 
of any sum may be found in a direct line with the one, and 
underneath the other. 
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INTEREST TABLE. 
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EXPLANATION ' 

* 

OP TUB CHARACTERS USED IN THE HIGHER RULES OF 

I 

ARITHMETIC. 


Signs. 

Names. 1 

1 Significations. 

+ 1 

t. 

Plus, or more 

The sign of Addition, as 
6+2 is 8 . 


Minus, or less 

The sign of Subtraction, 
as 6—2 is 4. 


Multiplied into or by 

The sign of Multiplica¬ 
tion, as 6 x 2 is 12 . • 


Divide by 

The sign of Division, as 
| 0+2 is 3. 

The sign of equality, as 
C+2i»=8. 


Equal to 


( Is to} 

The signs of Proportion¬ 


\ So is \ 

als, as 2 ; 4:16 ; 12. 

The Square Root of 9= 


Extraction oj the roots 

3 is 2 ^ 6 = 8 , a°d the 
Cube Root of 8 —%, i* 


V8=2. 

q \ Z 9 — t«; signifies, that 0, less 4, multiplied by 9=18. 

N. B. 8 2 denotes that 8 is to be squared. * * 

9 3 denotes that 9 is to be cubed. 

V4, or 4 7, denotes the Cube Root of the number 4 
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VULGAR FRACTIONS. 


A fraction is a part or parts of something considered 
as an unit or integer, and consists of two parts or quantities, 
one written over the other with a line between them, as 

I* it # 

The number placed below the line is called the denomi¬ 
nator of the fraction, because it denominates or shows how 
many parts the unit is broken or divided into; and the 
number above the line is called the numerator, because it 
enumerates or shows how many of those parts are contained 
in the fraction. 

*A vulgar fraction is either proper, improper, compound or 
mixed. 

. A proper fraction is such whose numerator is less than 
the denominator, as 

An improper fraction i# when the numerator is equal to, 
or greater than, its denonominator, as f, £, &c. 

A compound fraction is the fraction of a fraction, and 
known by the word of, as | of $ of j, &c. 

A mixed number is composed of a whole number and a 
fraction, as 12J, 142-j,&c. 


REDUCTION OF VULGAR FRACTIONS 

Rule 1. 

To reduce a vulgar fraction to its lowest terms, divide 
the greater term by the less, and that divisor by the re¬ 
mainder following, till nothing remains: then by the last 
remainder divide both parts of the fraction, and the quo¬ 
tients-wUl give the fraction required. If the remainder is 
1 , the fraction is already in its least terms. * 
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Examples. 

No. 1. Reduce to its lowes* ’erms. 

336)896(2 

224)336(1 

U2)224i2 

Then limK^b the term rexpnred 

No. 2. Reduce -filWx to i ts lowest terms. 

2832)12848(4 then 16&&(= Ui> the ax*mor 

1620)2832(1 

1312(1520(1 

208)1312(6 
* 64)208(3 
16)64(4 

Note, When the numerator and the denominator do each ot 
them end with ciphers, strike off an equal number of ci¬ 
phers in both, and the remaining figures will be a fraction 
of the same value, which ’•educe to its lowest terms. 

Rule 2. 

To reduce a compound fraction to a single oae, multiply 
all the numerators together for a new numerator, and the 
denominators for a new denominator. Reduce the new 
fraction to its lowest terms by the last rule. When it can 
be done, you may cancel the fractions, by dividing the 
numerator and denominator of any two terms by the same 
number, and use the quotient instead. 

Examples. 

No. 1. Reduce $ of 4 of -? s to a single fraction. 

Thus 4 x 4 x '^ 5 : — or —b fraction. 

Or, thus $ of 4 of /*„=$, as before. 
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Rule 3. 

To reduce whole or mixed numbers into an improper 
fraction. 1 . If the whole number has no assigned denomi¬ 
nator, an unit subscribed underneath must be the denomina¬ 
tor. 2. If the whole number has an assigned denominator, 
multiply the whole number by the assigned denominator, 
and the product will be the numerator to the assigned deno¬ 
minator. 

Example.—R educe 27- into a fraction, whose denominator 
shall be 12. 

Thus, 2/ x 12=324. Then, W, the fraction required. 


ADDITION OF VULGAR FRACTIONS. 

Rule 1.—To add fractions together, having different deno¬ 
minations, reduce the given fractions to a common denomi 
nator. ^ 

Add all the numerators together for a new numerator, 
under which subscribe the common denominator. And if it 
is an improper fraction, reduce it to its proper terms, and 
you have the sum of all the fractions. 

Example. —Add 4 , 4 , and 4 - together. 

Thus, 7 - + 4 4* 4 ~ x , e“s ~f~ -prg *1-4-44—4-44 or 144, Answer . 

Rule 2.—To add mixed ^numbers, reduce the fractions to 
a common denominator, and add them together, as before 
directed, and annex their sum to the sum of the integers. 

Example. —Add 44 and 174 together. 

First, 4+4=4+4= V°, or 4+4=4, or 1+ 

Then, 4-b 17 + 14=224, the sum required. 


SUBTRACTION OF VULGAR FRACTIONS. 

Prepare ttie fractions as before directed in addition, 
subtract one numerator from the other, and their difference 
will be a new numerator, under which subscribe the com¬ 
mon denominator. 

Example.— It is required to subtract 4 from 44 . 

Thus, 44 —4= x Vr—AV=-iVr, or 44, the difference 
required. 


MULTIPLICATION OF VULGAR FRACTIONS. 

Rkuiup compound fractions to .simple ones, per rule 2 
bring mi&cd numbers into improper fractious, per rule 3 . 
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Multiply the numerators together for-a new numerator; 
and the denominators for a new denominator} or, if the 
fractions will cancel, do it as in rule 2. 

Example.—M ultiply A by A- 

Thus, ■f T x^r=-rr, the product required. 


DIVISION OF VULGAR. FRACTIONS. 

Prepare the fractions as before directed in multiplica 
tion. 

Multiply the numerator of the dividend into the denomi¬ 
nator of the dividing fraction for a new numerator, and mul¬ 
tiply the other numerator and denominator together for a 
new denominator; or invert the divisor, and then proceed as 
in the last rule. 

Example. —Divide f by £. 

Thus, or f x-J==y° or Ifj the quotient required. 


DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

A decimal fraction is a fraction whose denominator is 
always unity or 1, with one or more ciphers. Thus, an unit 
may be imagined to be equally divided into 10 parts, and 
each of these into 10 more; so that, by a continual decimal 
subdivision, the unit may be supposed to be divided into 10, 
100 , 1000, and soon without end, all being equal parts, called 
tenth, hundredth, thousandth parts of unit or 1. 

In decimal fractions the figures of the numerator only are 
expressed, the denominator being omitted, because it is al¬ 
ways known to consist of an unit with so many ciphers as 
there are places in the numerator. 

A decimal fraction is distinguished from arf integer by a 
point prefixed, thus *5, which stands for A, or 4; *75 for 
ArV, or 4; *2752 for AVA ; and 12-010 for 12a™ or &c. 

Ciphers at the right hand of a decimal fraction alter not 
its value ; for -5 or -50 or *5000 are each of them the same 
value, and are equal to A or -J-; but ciphers at tfie left hand, 
in a decimal fraction, decrease the value in a tenfold propor¬ 
tion, for -05 is tSt ; also -0005 is -mWv, &c. 

A finite decimal is that which ends at a certain number of 
places; but an infinite is that which no where ends. A cir¬ 
culating or recurring decimal is that wherein one or more 
figures are continually repeated. Thus 64-76GG66, &c. or 
64*70, ’s called a single circulating or recurring decimal, or 
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repctend. And 147*642642, &c. or 147*042. is called a 
compound recurring decimal, or repetend. 

Note , In all operations, if the result consists of several 
nines, reject them, and make the next superior place an unit 
more. Thus, fat 17*1999 write 17*2; and for 12*99 write 
13, &c. 


ADDITION OF DECIMALS. 

• 

Addition of decimals is performed after the same man¬ 
ner as addition of whole numbers; care being taken that 
like parts be placed under one another; and, from their sum 
or difference, cut off so many decimal parts as there are the 
most in any of the given numbers. 

Example. —What is the sum of *0476, 21*476, *0067, *64, 
17*6, and *20764? 

*0476 

21*476 

*0067 

*64 

17*6 

*20764 

39*97794 Answer. 

To add decimals, wherein there are single repeteuds, re¬ 
peat the circulating decimals till each line has an equal num¬ 
ber of decimal places, and ends directly under each other, 
annexing a cipher or ciphers to the finite terms : then add 
as before; only increase the sum of the right hand row with 
as many units as it contains nines, and the figure in the sum 
under that place will be a repetend. 

Example. —What is the sum* of 47*67*, 4*02642, 32*5, 
6*1#, and 27*0640? 

47 67*444 
. • * 4*026420 

32*066666 
6 * 1*4444 
27*064066 

117*57664^ Answer. 


• SUBTRACTION OF DECIMALS. 

Subtraction of decimals is performed after the same 
manner as subtraction of whole numbers: care being taken 
that like phrts be placed under cftie another; and from their 
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•am or difference cut oft’so main decimal parts as there art 
the rpost in any of the given numbers. 

Example. —What is the difference between J76and 10-/64? 

’ From 176* i 

take 10/64 

MULTIPLICATION OF DECIMALS. 

Multiplication of decimals is also performed as in 
whole numbers, no regard being had to the decimals, as such, 
till the product is obtained ; then observe the following rules. 
1; Strike off"so many figures from the right hand of the pro¬ 
duct as there are decimal places in the multiplier and multi¬ 
plicand. 2. If there are not so many figures in the product, 
supply the deficiency by prefixing ciphers to the left hand, 
to make them equal. 3. If the number is to be multiplied 
by 10, 1000, &c. remove the separating point in the multipli¬ 
cand so many places towards the right hand as there are ci¬ 
phers in the multiplier. 

Example. —Multiply -17504 by 76. 

•17504 

_76 

Prod. 13-30304 


DIVISION OF DECIMALS. 

In division of decimals the work is likewise performed 
as in whole numbers : the only difficulty is in valuing the 
quotient, which will be made easy by obscrvinir cither of ihe 
following general rules: The first figure in the quotient is 
always of the same value with that figure of the dividend, 
which answers or stands over the place of units iim ha-divisor. 
The quotient must always have so many decimal places as 
the dividend has more than the divisor. 

Example. —Divide 1735 5 by 6-5. 

6*5) 1735*5(267 Amhrer. 


REDUCTION OF DECIMALS. 

Mule .—'To reduce a vulgar fraction to a decimal, adu ci¬ 
phers *o the numerator, and divide by the denominator : the 
quotient will be the decimal fraction required. 

Example. —Reduce 4 , 4 ,,-and 4 tc decimals. 

Thus. HX)-*-4==-25;andl-0-«-2==’5; also 3-(Xf-t-4=‘75. 
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. BOOK-KEEPING. 


Much Jias been said on the advantages of keeping ac¬ 
counts after the Italian manner, or by way of double entry ; 
a method which can seldom be made of any use in the ordi¬ 
nary course of business; it has therefore been thought more 
consistent with the design of this work to omit it altogether, 
and to give in its place a statement of the more simple me¬ 
thod of keeping books by single entry, or by the use of a 
Waste Book, Ledger, and Cash Book only; which will be 
found more useful for the common purposes of business. 


WASTE BOOK. 

The waste book, or, as it is often called, the day book, 
should be ruled with three lines for the pounds, shillings, 
and pence, and one marginal line for the folio of the ledger, 
or cash book ; the day of the week, month, and year to be 
inserted, each day in whjph any business is done, in the mid¬ 
dle of the page. In the waste book should be entered all 
goods sold and not paid for, with the name of the parties to 
whom it is sold, in the following manner: 


3 

Monday, Jan. 1, 1822. 




• 

Mr. J. Crawford, Higfl Street. 


s. 

d. 

l 

6 lb. fine black Tea, at - - 7 s. 6 d. 

2 

5 

0 


i cwt. Sugar, at - - - - 112s. 

1 

8 

0 



3 

13 

0 


Tuesday, Jan. 2, 1822. 




8 

Messrs. Cole & Brown, Ship Lane. 





30 pieces fine Irish, 715 yds. at - 4s. 




• 

Friday, Jan. 5, 1822. 


■ 



Mrs. Williams, Broad Street. 


■ 

:: 

r 3 

6 ib. Malagas, at - - - - \2d. 

0 

A 

SI 

0 


6 /A. Currants, at - - - - 13</. 

0 

o 

6 


• • . • 

0 

12 

6 
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LEDGER. 


From the waste book every article must be posted into 
the ledger; and as in the waste book the head or title of 
each is the day of the week, month, and year; so in the 
ledger the head or title of every article is the name of the 
person or firm to whom it was sold : it must be ruled with 
two separate divisions, the left hand for debtor, and the 
right for creditor ; each division to contain a narrow column 
for the day of the month on the left hand, then leaving a 
space for the articles sold, draw a line for the folio of the 
waste book, or cash book, and to the right of each division, 
three lines for pounds, shillings, and pence. In posting 
from the waste book into the ledger, the name of the person 
or firm must be first written in a large hand at the head of 
the page; the day of the month, &c. in the first column; 
the goods sold, in the space between that and the lines of 
the folio, and the amount carried out to the column for that 
purpose. 


1 Dr. Mr. J. Crawford, High Street. Cr. 


1822. 



£. 

s. 

d. 

1822. 



£. 


Jan. 1. 


3 

3 

13 

0 

_ 

Jam 16. 

By cash 

1 

3 

I 


^ Dr. Messrs. Cole & Brown, Ship Lane. Cr 

_ __1_*_.I * 


1822. 
Jan. 2. 

To goods 

3 

£. 

143 


d. 

0 . 

1822. 

' Feb. 18. 



£. 

50 

s. 

0 

d. 

0 

3 Dr 

. Mrs. Williams, Broad Street. 



Cr. 

1822. 



£. 

«. 

A. J 

1822. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Jan. 5. 

1 

To goods 


1 

12 

6 

I 

Mar. 4; 

By cash 

‘t 

1 

0 

hi 

6 
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CASH BOOK 

'Hie cash bosk must be ruled in the same manner as the 
ledger, and must contain a debtor and creditor account; the 
cash must be made debtor for all monies received, and cre¬ 
ditor for all monies paid; and it should be balanced regu¬ 
larly once in a week or month, according to the number of 
entries the business may require- 

Ui the case of a retail shop it is recommeuded that the 
money received for all goods paid for on delivery, and not 
appearing in the waste book, be entered at the close of each 
day in one sum in the cash book under the name of sun¬ 
dries ; but all monies received for goods previously earned 
to account in the ledger, must be made received in the 
name of the person or,firm who pays it, with the day of the 
month, &c. in the margin. It must then be posted from 
thence to the credit' of such person or firm in the ledger, with 
reference to the folio of each, hi the same manner as from 
the waste .<ook. But this may be seen more fully by the 
following specimen uf a cash book entry, connected with 
the foregoing specimen of a ledger entry. 

jy r% CASH. CONTRA. (J r 

l 

1822. 

Jan. 1. To Balance - 

16. J a toes Crawford 

! 

• 25, Sundries - - 

Feb. 18. ICole and Brown 
on act-ouu| 

• 

Mar. 4. Mrs. Williams 
25. Sundries • - 
31. Ditto ... 

April 1. Bal. brought for. 

It is necessary here to remark, that in keeping accounts 
t>y single entiy the cash book will be liable to some entries 
which are not to be charged to the account of any other 
]>erson*or firm; such as all monies paid for various expenses 
which exclusively belong, and are incidental to every con- 
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cem, and also all articles received under the name of sun¬ 
dries. It will be desirable therefore to bpen an account in 
the ledger for each of these, by which means every article 
in the cash book will be posted somewhere; and it will be 
also seen at one view the amount of expenses for the year. 
If the money should be paid for goods not posted in the 
ledger, it will be perfectly satisfactory to enter it in the 
cash book and refer it from thence to the waste book, 
without its appearing in the ledger at all. 

Besides the incidental expenses, there will often appear 
on the credit side of the cash book sums of money paid to 
certain houses for goods bought; these can have no refer¬ 
ence to the common ledger, but must be posted in a ledger 
appropriated to the entry of such goods, commonly called a 
bought ledger; see an article in the foregoing specimen, 
“ Carrick and Maclean, on account, 3s.” 

In addition to the books already mentioned, it will be 
also necessary in many instances to keep a bill book, and a 
separate ledger for the entr^ of goods bought. 

BILL BOOK. 

The bill book must be ruled so as to take a particular 
account of all bills both receivable and payable, such as 
the time, date, from whom received, to whom payable, &c. 
that it may be"seen at one view what bills have been drawn 
on you, and when they must be provided for; and also 
what bills you may have by you drawn on other persons, 
that they may be presented at proper times, and that you 
may not lose your claim upon their drawers or accepters by 
allowing them, to remain till overdue. The forms of bills, 
and some general rules respecting them, will be given else¬ 
where. 


BOUGHT LEDGER. u ‘ 

The ledger for goods bought, must be ruled in the same 
manner as the other ledger, and the goods you receive at 
various times must be entered to the credit of the several 
houses from whom they are bought,, copying the amount 
from the invoices, which of course are previously agreed 
with the goods actually received; the sum of money paid 
to such houses will all appear in the cash book when ptrid, 
and l)C posted from thence to the debit of each account. 



FORMS OF RECEJPrS. 


When an Apprentice or Servant receives Money for the Use 
• of his Employer. 

Received the 13th of January, 1822, of Mr. John Barnett, 
forty-eight pounds nine shillings and sixpence, for my mas¬ 
ter, Randall Norris, 

s<?48 ,9 6 Samuel Summers. 

Received the 19th of January, 1822, of Mr. John Scott, 
nine pounds twelve shillings, on account, for my father, 
Joseph Bakewell, 

s£9 12 0 Thomas Bakewell. 

• 

Forms of Acquittances hy Masters and Men of business them¬ 
selves , upon the Receipt of Money. 

Received the 24th of February, 1822, of Messrs. Jones 
and Bell, fifty-five pounds five shillings, on account, 
e£55 5 0 George Bywater. 

Received February 24, 1822, of Mr. Jonathan Wright, 
sixty-nine pounds eighteen shillings, in full of all demands,, 
for self and partner, 

s€69 18 0 Samufa Tilt. 

• _ 

Received the 16th of March, 1822, of John Brown, Esq. 
and the owners of the ship Resource, the sum of eighty-five 
pounds, in full, for cordage, tackle, and trimming, furnished 
the said ship, 

^*£85 0 0 Peter Jameson. 


. BILLS OF PARCELS. 

9 • 

Mr. Samuel Newham, Nottingham , Jan. 19, 1822. 

Bought <^f Isaac Wild, 

£. s. d. 


2 Dozen of men’s cotton stockings ----280 
2 Dozen fine ditto, at 42s. - -- -- -- 440 
9 Six-thread superfiue breeches, at 10s. 6d. - - 4 14 6 

6 Four-thread superfine ditto, at 7 s - 6d. - - -250 

6 fair of silk stockings, stout, at 14s. - - - - 4 4 0 

6 Pair of spun silk stockings, at 5s. 6 d . - - - 1 13 0 


4019 8 6 
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Mn. Elizabeth Sumpton, Liverpool , ./on. 22, 1822. 

Bought of James Bentley, 


• £. s. d. 

16 Ells of dowlas, at Is. Ad. - - - - - i 1 4 

12 Ells of Holland, at 13s. 4c?..8 0 0 

25 Yards of, Irish, at 2s. 4d. - ------ 2 18 4 

30 Yards of diaper, at Is. 9d. ------ 2 12 6 

10» Yards of damask, at 4s. 6c?. - - - - 2 7 3 

1 Piece of muslin - -- -- ---2 17 5 

£19 16 10 


PROMISSORY NOTES. 

London, Jan. 1, 1822. 

On demand 1 promise to pay Solomon Greening, Esq. or 
order, one hundred pounds, value received, with lawful in¬ 
terest on the same, 

£ 100 0 0 Joseph Brown. 


£67 10 0 Oxford, Jan. 1, 1822. 

Three months after date I promise to pay Messrs. Gros- 
venor and Norris, or order, sixty-seven pounds ten shillings, 
for value received, 

At Messrs. Ladbroke Sf Co. Sauix & S Addington. 

Bankers, London. 

Promissory notes payable to order must be endorsed by 
the parties to whom they are payable, but if payable to 
bearer, they do not require any endorsement. 

If a promissory note on demand be kept by the holder 
above three days, and the drawer of it should fail, the loss 
will fall on the holder; but if it be presented and returned 
within that time, the loss will fall on the person from whom 
it was received. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

Bitls of exchange are either inland or foreign. .In¬ 
land bills are drawn by one trader in one city or town upon 
another in any part of the same kingdom, and these chiefly 
concern shopkeepers or whplesale traders, while the foreign 
more immediately concern the merchants. 
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It rs of great importance that all inland bills of exchange 
or promissory notes be drawn on the proper stamps, and 
also without any alterations in the time, date, or names of 
the parties, as a*neglect of either of these particulars will 
effectually invalidate them in the eye of the law, if it be 
found necessary to sue the parties for the amount. The 
following precedents will be found to suit all common oc¬ 
casions ; fjpd in drawing bills, care must be taken that the 
sum in writing agrees with that in figures, as much mischief 
has often arisen, even from the most trifling irregularities 
of this nature. 


INLAND BILLS. 

0 0 Oxford, Jan . 1, 1822. 

At sight pay Mr. George Gregory, or order, fifty pounds, 
for value received, 

Mr. Peter Thornton, James Dawson. 

Merchant, London. 


£ 21 6 0 Bristol, Jan. 14, 1822. 

Seven days after sight pay to the order of Mi. John . 
Smith, twenty-one pounds, six shillings, value received of 
Mr. John Grant, • 

Messrs. Thomas 8f Jones, David Jonbs. 

Milk Street, London. 


j€500 0 0 Oxford, Jan. 21, 1822. 

JTwo months after date pay to my order five hundred 
pounds, value received, 

John Grimshaw, Esq. Joseph Greening. 

Merchant, London. 

FOREIGN BILLS. 

London, Jan. 16, 1822. 

460 crowns, at 5 6±d. sterling per crown. 

At usance pay this my first bill of exchange (second or 
third of the same tenor and date not paid) to Mr. Simon 
Morris, or order, four hundred and sixty crowns, at 56 t^. 
per crown, for value received of Mr. James Adams, as pe t 
advice from * 

Mr., Samuel White, Merchant. Thomas White. 

. Amsterdam. 
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Liverpool , Jan. 24, ]B22. 

480 dollars, at 55 id. per dollar. 

At usance and a half pay this my first q f exchange to Jo¬ 
nas Pox, Esq. or order, four hundred and eighty dollars, at 
55id. per dollar, value received, and place it to account of 

Mr. James Horstman. Joski*h Goodman. 

Merchant , Cadiz. 

Note, Usance between England, France, or Holland, is 
one calendar month ; between England, Spain, or Portugal, 
two months; hnd between England and Italy, three months. 

RULES RESPECTING RILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

« 

1. The accepter of any bill becomes absolute debtor to* 
the person to whom it is payable, or to any subsequent 
holder, for its contents. 

2. The drawer of any bill must give his. correspondent a 
letter of advice that he has drawn sucl\ a bill, or such cor¬ 
respondent is under no obligation cither to accept or pay 
it; and if the bill should be returned, although the party 
may have effects in his hands, yet all the expenses attending 
its return will fall on the drawer, for such neglect. 

3. The holders of all bills of exchange must see that they 
are presented for payment on th6 day they become due, or 
all the parties through whose hands they have passed, ex¬ 
cept the accepter and the drawciv, will be completely exo¬ 
nerated from paying them. If the accepter die before 
they become due, they must be demanded of the executor 
or administrator. 

4. All bills of cxcliangfc, when paid, must have a receipt 

on the back of them; the party receiving the money, if 
receiving it for his own use, need only wri{.c the word 
“ received” and sign his name; if for another person or firm, 
“ received for-” and also sign his name. 

5. It frequently happens, that between the accoptanec. of 
a bill and the time of payment, the party to whom it is first 
made payable has occasion to pay it away : if so, he writes 
his name on the back of the bill, which is his order, and 
gives it to the person he is indebted to, and then he is em¬ 
powered to receive the money : it may be the second person 
aiso wants to pay it away, and then he likewise writes his 
name under the other, and delivers it to a, third person to 
receive the money; and it may be the third does the same, 
and delivers it to a fourth person, &c. All that do so are en¬ 
dorsers •. and he that last has the bill, if the accepter will not 
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pay it when due, may sue him, or the endorsers, or drawer, 
or any of them, for the money. 

6. When a bill is dishonoured, the party that holds it may 
send it to the piHbJic notary, whose business it is ; and he 
demands payment, and then, if required, draws up a protest 
according to law; which is to be returned to the drawer 
within the time limited. 

Note, The protest is not often used except in the case of 
foreign bills! 


MENSURATION. 

Mensuration is of three kinds, lineal, or as* it is often 
called, running measure; superficial or square measure; and 
solid or cube measure; the first respects length only; the 
second, length and*breadth; and the third, length, breadth, 
and depth or thidkness. It properly belongs to arithmetic, 
but it is impossible to understand the grounds of its ope¬ 
rations without a reference to the first principles of Geo¬ 
metry. 

. Geometry was originally no more than *he art of mea¬ 
suring the earth; but at present it denotes the science of 
magnitude in general. It* had its rise in Egypt, where it 
was necessary every year to measure the land after the 
overflowing of the Nile, but in modern times it has been 
applied with success to Geography, Astronomy, and the 
higher branches of Arithmetic. 

Geometry has magnitude for its object, and treats of the 
properties of lines, surfaces, and solids. 

GEOMETRICAL DEFINITIONS. 

A poinf is that which has no parts or magnitude. 

A line is length conceived without breadth. 

An angle is the mutual inclination of two lines which 
meet. An obtuse angle is that which is greater than a right 
angle. An acute angle is that which is less than a right an- 
gle. 


s Superficies. 

A superficies, or surface, is an extension of two dimen¬ 
sions, viz. length and breadth. 

A plane, or plane superficies, is t that with which A right 
line ma/every way coiucide. 
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A plane superficies receives several denominations, a; 
cording to the number and positions of the lines by which 
it is terminated; as follows: A square is a right-angled 
equilateral parallelogram, whose four sides' are equal, and its 
angles all right ones.—A quadrangle is a figure made by four 
straight lines.—A parallelogram is a quadrangle whose oppo¬ 
site sides are parallel.—An oblong, or rectangle, is longer 
than broad ; its opposite sides are equal, and a’l its angles 
right ones.—A rhombus, or diamond figure, is a parallelo¬ 
gram whose sides are all equal, but its angles are not right 
angles.—A rhomboides is an oblique-angled parallelogram, 
whose opposite sides and angles only are equal. 

A triangle is a space included by three lines, and of conse¬ 
quence has. three angles; for every rectilineal plane figure 
has as many angles as sides. A right-angled triangle is that 
which has one right-angle. An equilateral triangle is that 
whose three sides are all equal to each other. An isosceles 
triangle is that which has only two of its sides equal to one 
another. A scalene triangle is that which has all its sides 
unequal. An obtuse-angled triangle is that which has an ob¬ 
tuse angle. An acute-angled triangle is that which has every 
angle acute. 

All right-lined figures, having more than four sides, are 
called polygons, and receive their names from the number of 
their sides or angles. Having five sides or angles, it is called 
a pentagon. A regular polygon is a figure with equal sides 
and equal angles. A circle is a plane figure bounded by a 
curve line called the circumference, every part whereof is 
equally distant from a point within, called the centre. The 
diameter of a circle is a.right line drawn through the centre 
and terminated by the circumference. The semi-dianceter 
is called the radius. A semi-circle is that part of the circum¬ 
ference of a circle cut off by the diameter^ A segment is any 
.part of a circle terminated by an arc. A sector of«a circle ia 
a part contained between two right lines or semi-diameters, 
and the intercepted arc of the circumference. An ellipsis or 
oval, is a figure bounded by a regular curve line, returning 
into itself, but its two axis cutting each other in the centre; 
one of which is longer (called the transverse axis) than the 
other (called the conjugate axis). 


Solids. 

A solid is that which has length, breadth, and thickness. 
A cube is a solid bounded by six equal squares. 
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A pram is a solid whose sides are parallelograms, and 
whose two ends are parallel to each other. 

A cylinder is a round solid, like the rolling stone of a 
bowling-green, whftse two ends are equal and parallel circles. 

A pyramid is a solid, whose base is a polygon, or right- 
lined figure, and whose 3ides, or triangles, meet in a point, 
called the vertex. 

A cone is p round pyramid, or pyramid having a circular 
base in form like a sugar-loaf. 

A frustrum of a pyramid or cone is that part which re¬ 
mains, when any part next the vertex is cut off by a plane 
parallel to the base. * 

A pavilion is a solid contained under five planes; the 
base is a rectangle or oblong, and the four sides terminate 
in a ridge, parallel to a side of the base, but unequal to it. 

A prismoid is a solid contained under six planes; the 
bases, or ends, are parallel rectangles, and the four sides are 
quadrangles. 

A sphere is a solid bounded by a convex surface; every 
point of which is equally distant from a point within, called 
the centre. 

A spheroid is a solid resembling an egg, and is the body 
cpnceived to be generated by the revolution of an ellipse 
about its axis, and is denominated either prolate (oblong) 
or oblate, according as the revolution is made about the 
transverse axis or its conjugate. The axis about which the 
revolution is made is the fixed axis, the other is the revolving 
axis. 

A parabolic spindle is eight-fifteenths of its circumscribing 
cylinder. 


GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS. 

• * 

Problem 1. 

To multiply feet, inches, and parts, by feet, inches, and 
parts, (which method is termed cross multiplication, but 
more properly duodecimals;) set the feet in the multiplier 
under the least denomination in the multiplicand, and the 
rest in order, beginning with the least denomination; di¬ 
vide etiCh product by 12, as you go on; place the first re¬ 
mainder under the multiplying figure, and the rest in order, 
adding each quotient to the next arising product, and having 
finished t^e multiplication, the sum of all will be the ptoduct 
required. 
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Example. —Multiply 47 feet, 8 inches, by 8 feet, 4 inches. 

f eet / « 

Multiply 47 8 0 r 
by 8 4 

¥10 8 

381 4 0 

Answer, 397 2 8 


Problem 2. 

To fin'd the area of a parallelogram, whether it be a 
square, a rectangle, a rhombus, or a rhomboides, multiply 
the length, by.the height or perpendicular breadth, and the 
product will be the area. 

If the area of a piece of ground, in yards, is divided by 
4840 (the number of square yards in one acre) the quotient 
will give the number of acres in the said piece; or, if the 
area in links be divided by 100000 (the number of square 
links in one acre) the quotient will give acres. 

Example. —What is the area in acres of a parallelogram, 
whose length is 14-5 chains, and its breadth 975 chains ? 

Here, E jF=14*5, and E C=* 975 chains. 

Then, 14*5x975—141*375=?,141a. 1 r. 2Qp. the area rt 
quired. 


Problem 3. 

To find the area of a triangle.—1. Multiply one of its side* 
by the perpendicular let fall upon it from its opposite angle, 
and half the product wfil be the area. % Multiply tlfc base 
by half the perpendicular or perpendicular by half the base, 
and the product gives the area. 

Example. —How many acres are in a triangular field, 
whose base is 28, and perpendicular 20 5 chains. 

Here, AC= 28, and B Ds =205 chains. 

28x20*5 

Then, —g—= 14 x 20 - 5=287 acres, Answer. 


Problem 4. 

To find the area of any regular polygon, let fall a pc - 
pendicular from the centre of the figure to one of its sides; 
then multiply together the perpendicular, the side of the 
figure, and the numbfer of its sides, and half ‘he product 
will be the area. 
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Example.— What is the area of a regular pentagon, who«» 
aides are 48 feet, and which measures from t.he centre to tlu, 
middle of one of its sides 41*57 feet? 


Here, A 2?= 48, C 27=41*57, and n=5. 

Then, jSdW'fJWLtm* fee., * 


area re¬ 


quired .' 


Problem 5. 


To find the diameter and circumference of a circle, the 
one from the other, multiply the diameter by 3*1416, and the 
product will be the circumference. And therefore divide 
the circumference by 31416, and the quotient wijl be the 
diameter. * • 


Exampie. —If the diameter of a circle be 7, what is the 
circumference ? 

Thus, 3*1416x7=21*9912, or rather 22, the circumference 
required. 


Problem 6. 


To find the area of a circle, multiply half the cireumfe- 
.rence by half the diameter, and the product will be the area. 

Exampie. —How many # square feet arc in a circle, whose 
circumference is 6*2832 ? 

6*2832, "^"=2, the diameter. 

3*1416 

6*2832 2 6*2832 Q1 . ir 

Ihcn,-v ~— =3*1416, the area. 

’ 2 2 2 


Problem 7* 

To find tjie solidity of a cube, prism, or right- cylinder, 
multiply the area of the base into the height of altitude, and 
the product will be the solidity. 

Example. —What is the solid content of a cube, whose 
ide is 2i- feel ? 

Thus, 2*5 x 2*5 x 2*5=15*628 feet, the solidity. 


Problem 8. 

To* find the surface of a sphere or globe, or of any segment 
or zone of it, multiply the circumference of the sphere into 
the diameter or height of the part required •- mid the product 

. • L * 
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wift be the curve surface, whether it be segment, zone, he¬ 
misphere, or the whole sphere. 

Note , The height of the whole sphere is its diameter. 

Example. —What is the surface of a globe, whose diame¬ 
ter is 7 ? 

first, (by prob. 5.) 31416x7=21*9912, the circumfer¬ 
ence. 

Then 21*9912x7=153*9384, the surface required. 

Problem 9. 

To find* the solidity or content of a sphere or globe, find 
the superficies by the last problem ; multiply the superficies 
by t of the radius, or by 4- of the diameter; or multiply 
the cube of" the diameter by *5236, and the product will be 
the solidity. 

Example. —What is the content of a globe, whose diame¬ 
ter is 7 ? 

Thus, 7x7x7x‘5236=179*5948, the solidity required . 


ARTIFICERS’ WORK. 

GLAZIERS’ WORK. 

Glaziers’ work is usually measured by the foot. 

If the windows be square, multiply the length by the 
breadth, which will produce the content. 


Example. c 


feet in. 

feot in. 

8 9 high 

. 8 .9 

7 3 broad. 

7 feet, Winches. 

56 0 

61 3 

2 0 

3 inches 4 2 24 

5 3 

2i 

63 5i 

63 54 


If the windows be arched, or have a curved form, no 
allowance is made in charging, although they are actu¬ 
ally less in measure, by reason of the extraordinary trouble 
. nd waste of time, expense, or waste of glass, Ac. and the 
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dimensions taken from the highest part of the arch, down 

to the bottom of the window, from the height or length; 

which multiply by the breadth, and the product will be the 

answer in feet, . 

PAINTERS’ WORK. 

Painters’ work is usually measured by the yard. 

When the wainscot of a room is painted, the room must 
be measured with a line, and the height taken by girting a 
siring over all the mouldings from the top of the cornice to 
the door: then multiply the compass by the height, and 
you have the content in feet and inches; which may be 
reduce^ into square yards by dividing by 9. 

Example. , , 

How many square yards are there in the painting of a 
room which is 45 feet 8 inches in compass, and 10 feet 6 
inches high ? 

feet in. 

45 8 in compass. 

10 6 high. 

456 8 

22 10 

9)479 6 

Yards 53 2 6 Answer. 

JOINERS* WORK. 

In wainscoting, the dimensions are taken as in painting, 
that is, by measuring the height and the compass; which 
mifttiply one into the other, dividing the product by 9 ; and 
the quotient is the answer in square yards. 

, 1 • Example. 

What is the content of a piece of wainscoting that is 9 
vet 3 inches long, and 6 feet 6 inches broad ? 

feet in. 

6 inches is j—2)9 3 

6 feet 6 inches. 

55 6 
4 7; 

9)60 4 

6 yards , j, Answer. 
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CARPENTERS’ WORK. 

Roofing, flooring, and partitioning, by the principal car¬ 
penters, in modern buildings, are measured by the sqnare of 
10 feet each way, that is 100 square feet. 

For roofing, multiply the depth and half depth by the 
front, or the front and half front by the depth, and von will 
have the content. t „ 

The dimensions are taken in feet and inches. 

Example. 

How many squares does a piece of work contain that 
measures 109 feet 10 inches in length, and 10 feet 7 L inches 
in height 1 


The division is 
performed by point¬ 
ing off two places 
towards the right 
hand, and the num¬ 
ber on the left is 
the squares, &.c. 

Answer , 21 squaws, 14 feet, lOf inches. 

SAWYERS’ WORK. 

Sawyers’ work is measured by the superficial foot, .and 
paid for by the hundred, that is, 100 feet; the depth of the 
kerf is reckoned for the breadth, and the length for the 
length. The dimensions being taken in feet,, th$ content 
of feet one kerf superficial may be found by multiplying the 
length by the breadth, and then having found the number 
of feet in one kerf, multiply it bv the number of kerfs of 
the same dimensions, and yon will have the number of feet 
in them all, 

BRICKLAYERS’, TYLERS’, AND SLATERS’ WORK. 

* 

Walling is measured by the rod statute-measure, being 
272 feet and £ superficial. The method of taking the dimen 
sious is thus : measure the length by a line goipg over the 


feet in. 

199 10 long 

10 feet 7 inches high. 

1998 4 
G inches £ 99 11 

1 inch £ 16 7f 

2114 10$ 
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buttresses ; and for the height, measure over the mouldings, 
pressing the line into them even to the middle of the coping: 
the thickness of the wall is calculated by the number of half 
bricks in lengths the wall is in thickness; for three half 
bricks, that is, a brick in length and one in breadth, is the 
standard thickness: and alt walls, whether less or more, 
must be reduced to that thickness, by the rule following: 

Multiply the product of the length and height by the 
number or balf bricks that the wall iAn thickness; which 
product divide by 3, and then the quotient by 272 (the £ 
being generally neglected in common working) and the 
quotient will be rods, at a briok and a balf thiok, standard 
measure. 


Example. 


Admit the face of a wall to measure 4085 feet, and the 
thickness to be two bricks and a half, or five half bricks, 
how manv rods does it contain ? 


feet 

4085 

5 

3 )20425 

272)6808(25 rods, Answer. 
544 


1368 

1360 

8 


Tylers’ and Slaters’ work is valued by the square of 100 
feet; in sqpie places by the rod of 18 feet square ; that is, 
36 square yards, or 324 feet 

Masons’ work, consisting of stone, is of two sorts, namely, 
superficial and solid. Pavements, and the face of stone 
walls, houses, &c. are measured as brick-work. If the work 
have ornaments, as capitals, pilasters, rails, balusters, &c. 
then they are valued by the piece. 


* LAND MEASURE. 

Land is usually measured by the acre. The dimensions 
aro tajon .with a chain of four,poles in length, which is 
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divided into a hundred parts, called links; and ten square 
chains make an acre. But ,to find the content (it' not regu¬ 
larly square) it is generally divided into triangles; thus a 
piece of land of 4 sides (if not square) may be dsvited into 
two triangles ; pieces of 5 sides into 3, Ike. but if square, it 
is measured as a regular parallelogram. See problem 2. 

All other pieces of land must be divided into triangles, 
each of,which must be measured and their contents added 
together. See promm 3. 


TIMBER MEASURE. 

To find the solid content of a tree, it must first be girted, 
and one-fourth part taken! for the side of the square, then 
multiply the length of the side of the square in inches into 
itself, and that product by the length in feet; which last 
product divide by 144: but if you multiply by the length 
in inches, then the divisor must be 1728, and if any tiling 
remain, divide such remainder by 12, and the quolieul will 
be the odd inches. 


Example. 

Suppose a piece of timber 16 feet long, and a quarter of 
the girt 42 inches ; what is the Oontent of that piece I 

in. in. feet 

42 x 42=1764+15=26460-7-144=: 183 feet, 9 in. Answer. 

GAUGING. 

r- 

There is some sort of affinity between measuring timber 
and gauging or measuring liquors. In both cases the num¬ 
ber of solid or cubic inches is first found, and in gauging 
the number of gallons is afterwards found by dividing by 282 
if beer or ale, and by 231 if wine measure. 

To gauge a copper, tub or cask, if it be*wider at the top 
than the bottom, take the diameter somewhat above the 
middle; or if it be unequal, find the mean diameter of the 
bung and the head; then square the mean diameter, and 
multiply that square by *7864 and the product will give the 
content at one inch deep; which, multiplied by the length, 
will give the number of solid inches. 
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Example. 

What it the Content of a cask whose mean diameter is 
78 incljes, and length 56 inches ? 

72x72=5184 x •7854=4071-5136 x 56=228004-7616-*- 
- 282=808$ gallons, Answer. 


EXTRACTION OF THE SQUARE* ROOT. 

Extracting the square root is finding- out such a num¬ 
ber, as, being multiplied into itself, the product will be equal 
to the given number. 

As the square root of 81 is 9, consequently, 9 x 9=81 the 
given number, as in the following table. 

Table. 

Root. 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 j | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 
, s 9»°re. 1 j 4 | 9 \ 1G | 25 j 36 1 49 [ 64 1 81 

To extract the squarq root of any number, observe the 
following rules: 

1. Point the given number or resolvend into periods of 
two figures each, beginning at the unit’s place. 

2. Find by the table the greatest square number that is 
contained in the first period towards the left hand, placing 
the square number under the first^period, and the root of it 
in the quotient (as in division;) subtract that square out of 
- the said period, and to the remainder bring down the next 
period for a a dividebd. 

3. Double the quotient or root, and place it for a divisor, 
seek how often the divisor is contained in the dividend (re¬ 
serving always the unit’s place) and put the answer in the 
quotient, and also on the right baud of the divisor. Then 
multiply the divisor by the last figure put in the quotient 
(as in common division) the product subtraot from the di¬ 
vidend, and to the remainder bring down the next period, 
wbicji proceed with as before. 

Note , But if it happen that the given resolvend is not a 
perfect square, cube, &c. then something will remain after 
extraction has been made throughout ail the points. When 
this is the case, you rnnst annex ciphers, according as the 
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proposed power requires, namely, by pairs or two’s in the 
square; three’s in the cube, &c.; and the operation is con¬ 
tinued as before. If the given resolvend consists of a whole 
number and decimals together, make-tile nunrberbf decimals 
even by adding ciphers to them. 

' Example. , 

It is required to extract the square root of 74770609. 

74770fl09f8647 the root. 

64 

166)1077 

* 996=166 x6 

1724)8106 

6896=1724 x4 

17287)121009 

121009=17287 x7 

« i — i ■ ■ 

Proof thus, 8647 x 8647=74770609. 


USE OF THE SQUARE ROOT. 

To find the side of a square equal in area to any given 
superficies, extract the square root of the given superficies 
which root will be the side of the square sought. 

Example. 

* if 

If the area of a given circle is 4276*6, what is the side of 
a square whose superficial content shall be equal to it ? 

Thus, 1/ 4276*5=65.4 nearly. 


EXTRACTION OF THE CUBE ROOT- 

To extract the cube root is to find out a number, which 
oeing multiplied into itself, and then again info the product, 
nroducus the given uuB>L*r. • 
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As the cube root of729 is 9, consequently 9x9x9—729 
the given number, fuel Jo of others, as in the following 
table. "-v 

« * TflWs. 

Roots. 

Cube. 

Make a point over every third figure given, beginning at 
the unit’s place; seek Ujegrpatest cube to the first point on 
the left hand (by the table) whose root place ^n the quo¬ 
tient ; then subtract its cube from the period, and to the 
remainder (if any) bring down the three figures, or your next 
period, and call it your dividend. 

Find a divisor, by calling your quotient figure, witn a ci¬ 
pher joined to it, r; then three times the square of r will be 
your divisor; seek how often it is contained in the dividend, 
and put the answer in the quotient as in division, only with 
this difference, call the said quotient figure last put up e, 
and multiply your divisor by it, and place the product 
underneath the dividend : then multiply the square of e by 
three times r, and place it under the dividend; lastly, 
cube the figure you call e . mid place it under the dividend * 
then add the three products together, and it gives the sub¬ 
trahend, which subtract from your last dividend, and to 
the remainder bring down the next period, and proceed as 
before. 

Examplb. 

What is the cube root of 21024576? 

21024576(276 the root. 

8 

$r>*=120&)13024 

8400=3rre) 

2940=3rre> Here f=20, and e=7. 
343= eee ) 

11683 Subtrahend . • 

?>r=218700)1341576 Dividend. 

13l2200=3rre) 

• 29L60=3ree> Here r=^70, and 

2l6=eee ) 

1341576 Subtrahend. 


T 4 I 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 
27 64 | J25 1 216 | 343 | 512 | 729 
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USE OF THE CUBE ROOT. 

To find the side of a oobe that shall be equal in solidity 
to any given solid, as a globe, cylinder, prism, cone, &c. 
extract tbe cube root of the solid content of the given body, 
wbioh root will be tbe side of tbe cube required. 

Example. 

Suppose ‘a stone of a cubio form, which contains 219 solid 
feet; what is the superficial content of one of its sides ! 

First, -y 21962=28, side of the cube. 

Then. 28x28=784, the content requ ir ed. 



PART IT. 

. QKOGRAPll Y. 

Geography is a science which describes the earth 
and its parts, and may be taken in a twofold sense, either 
as universal, relating to the earth in general ; or special, as 
bearing reference to any particular part of it. 

The relation which Geography bears to Astronomy is 
well known. It is therefore no wonder that the ancients, 
with all the genins and penetration we may be inclined to 
allow them, should not attain to the same degree of know¬ 
ledge with the moderns, when we consider that they were 
not assisted by the same helps. The moderns, in the dis¬ 
covery of America, have opened a passage to a New World, 
which was entirely unknown to the ancients; and those 
parts of the Old World which oar forefathers thought unin¬ 
habitable, have been found to be inhabited; their torrid 
zone has been found to be temperate, it being refreshed by 
showers, constant breezes, and cold nights, by the direct 
setting of the sun, and the interposition of the whole body of 
the earth. 


* GEOGRAPHICAL bEFINITIONS. 

A Cq^TiNENf is a large portion of the eartb, which 
comprehends several countries that are not seoarated by any 
sea. 

An Island is a part of the eartb which is entirely sur 
rounded by water: as Great Britain, Ireland, &c. 

A Peninsula is a quantity of land which is joined to 
a continent only by a narrow slip or neck of the same, it 
being on every other part encompassed by water: as the 
Peninsula of California, in North America. 

An Isthmus, or neck of land, is that part by which a 
peninsula is joined to a continent: as, by the Isthmus o r 
Suez, Afripa and Asia are joined together. 
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A Promontory, or Capr, is a high pari of Jaud, which 
advances, pr stretches into the sea t as the Cape of Good 
Hope, in the south of Africq. 

An Ocean is a vast collection of waters surrounding a 
considerable part of the continent s as the Atlantic Ocean. 

A Sea is a smaller collection of waters : as the British 
and Irish Seas. 

A Golf is a part of the sea which is nearly surrounded 
with land: as the Gulf of Venice, in Europe; and the 
Persian Gulf, in Asia. 

A Bay ^as a wider entrance than a gulf: as the Bay o 
Biscay. , 4 

A Strait is a narrow passage that joins two seas: as 
the Straits of Gibralter, which join the Mediterranean Sea to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

A Lak e is a large collection of water entirely surrounded 
by land, having no visible communication with the seas as 
the Caspian Lake or Sea, in ’Asia ; Lake Ontario, in North 
America, &c. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE EARTH. 

The figure of the earth is round. This might have been 
always known from the shadow of the earth in an eclipse 
of the moon; but it was first completely ascertained by 
Magellan, a native of Portugal, in the service of Spain, who 
sailed round it. 

The round figure of tb# earth may also be inferred from 
the appearance of objects at sea; and from the observation 
of the stars. The roundness of the earth is occasioned by 
every thing on it being attracted to its centre, which is 
called gravitation or attraction. Mountains bear no sen¬ 
sible proportion to the bulk of the earth, and are therefore 
to be considered as trifling inequalities on its surface. 

The earth bos two motions ; the one round the sun in the 
space of a year, which occasions the diversity of seasons; 
and the other round its own axis from west to east in the 
space of 24 hours, which produces day aud uigbt. 

The earth is surrounded by a thin elastic fluid, which re¬ 
volves with it in its diurnal and annual motion, called the 
Atmosphere. • * • 
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As air is not of an equal density, the height of the at¬ 
mosphere cannot, be exactly determined ; for the density pt 
air decreases wit% its pressure, and the higher we ascend, 
the more rarefied and expanded it will be; by which means 
the height of the atmosphere becomes indefinite, and at last 
terminates in pure ether. Although no philosopher has 
been able to assign the real height of the atmosphere, it 
nevertheless appears probable, that 45 or 50 miles is the 
utmost height where the density is sufficient to refract a 
single ray of light t and, therefore, it may be accounted the 
altitude of the atmosphere, to the least sensible degree of 
density. '• 

The atmosphere is a perfect chaos of different effluvia, 
consisting of all kinds of corpuscles (minute .particles of 
matter) confusedly jumbled together, and constituting one 
mass. Water, fire, volatile salts, oils, &d. are blended to¬ 
gether in different proportions in the atmosphere, which 
varies according as the more light or more ponderous as 
these constituent parts prevail. 

The celebrated Ferguson, sneaking of a common mistake 
concerning the weight of air, says, “ Oftentimes the, state 
of the air is such, that we feel ourselves languid and "dull; 
•which is commonly thought to be occasioned by the air’s 
being foggy and heavy ajjout us. But that the air is then 
too light is evident from the mercury’s sinking in the 
barometer, at which time it is generally found, that the air 
has not sufficient strength to bear up the vapours which 
compose the clouds: for, when it is otherwise, the clouds 
mount high, and the air is more elastic and weighty about 
us, by which means if balances the internal spring of the 
'iir*within us, braces up our blo&t-vessels and nerves, and 
makes us brisk and lively.” 

In order to forut an idea of the weight of the whole ut- 
mospher# upon the earth’s surface, we may proceed in the 
following manner: Sappose the diameter of the earth to be 
8000 miles, in round numbers, the quantity of square miles 
on the surface of the earth will be 201.065,600; but as our 
supposition made the diameter somewhat too large, we 
may, in return, take the number of square miles on the 
surface somewhat less, and, accordingly, we shall make use 
of the round number 200,000,000 square miles for the 
space which covers the earth’s surface: in one square mile 
there are 27,878,400 square feet; therefore, on the earth’s 
surface we have 5,575,680,000,000,000 square feeW which 
being multiplied \>v 2080 poufids, the pyess>N|r ,? ef the 
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atmosphere on each square foot, the result will be 
14,831,308;800,000,000,000 pounds for the weight of the 
Whole atmosphere. 

Notwithstanding the innumerable conveniences we re¬ 
ceive from the atmosphere, were it not for its refractive 
power, the earth would not be that beautiful scene it now 
appears. It is the atmosphere that makes the firmament 
appear lucid and bright while the sun shines; for if the 
earth were not surrounded by an atmosphere, only that 
part of the heavens in which ihe sun is placed would appear 
to shine. In such a case as this, if a spectator were to turn 
his back to the sun, he would behold nothing but darkness 
before him: and even in the day-time, during the shining 
of the sun, the least stars would be seen as plain as in 
the darkest'night, beoause there would be nothing to reflect 
the sun’s rays to our eyes; and all the rays that do not fall 
upon the surface of the earth passing by us, would either 
illuminate the planets and stars, or, spreading themselves 
out in infinite space, would never be reflected back to us. 
But as an atmosphere surrounds the earth, which is strongly 
illuminated by the sun, it reflects the light back to us, and 
causes the whole firmament to shine with such splendour, 
so as to obscure the faint light of the stars, and render them 
invisible. If there were no atmosphere, the sun would 
shine as bright as at noon just lefore his setting: and the 
moment he got below the horizon, all that part of the earth 
would be involved in darkness. The same phenomena would 
also attend his rising. But how inconvenient would such 
sudden transitions, from the greatest darkness to the 
greatest light, prove to the inhabitants of the earth ! This 
inconvenience is entirely removed by the atmosphere i for 
though after the setting of the sun we receive no direct light 
immediately from him, yet the all-wise Providence has so 
ordered it, that we enjoy his reflected liglft for a considerable 
time; so that the darkness of the night comes gradually 
on. In the morning also, as soon as the sun rises within 
17 deg. 30 m. of the horizon, he begins again to enliven the 
atmosphere, and to difTuse his light through the heavens; 
its brightest increasing by degrees, till the 3un rises, and 
makes a full day. 

As the air is a fluid, its natural state is undoubtedlr that 
of rest, which it endeavours always to keep or retrieve by 
an universal equilibrium of all its parts. When this equili¬ 
brium of the atinosnhere,happens to be destroyed in any 
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part, there necessarily follows a motion of all the circumja. 
cent air towards that part to restore it; *f4 it is this motion 
of the air which philosophers have denominated Wind. 
With respect to tftat place where the edhilibrium of the air 
is disturbed, we observe, that the wina may blow from all 
points of the compass at the same time; those who live 
northward of that point have a north wind, those who live 
southward, fi. south wind, &c. but those who livaon the 
spot where all those currents of air meet, are generally 
oppressed with boisterous weather, with whirlwinds and 
hurricanes, with rain, lightning, and thunder ; fur the sul¬ 
phureous exhalations from the south, the torrents of nitre 
from the north, and the aqueous vapours from every part, 
being here blended together, seldom fail to produce the 
above-mentioned phenomena. 

Wind may be produced by a variety of causes ; but the 
most general are these two, heat and cold. Heat rarefies 
and expands the air, making it lighter in some places than it 
is in others ; and cold, by condensation, makes it heavier. 

As the motion of the air has a greater or less velocity, 
the wind is stronger or weaker ; and from observation it has 
been found, that the velocity ot the wind is various, it being 
perceived to be from one to fifty or sixty miles per hour. 

The inhabitants of the* earth are distinguished by geo¬ 
graphers, according to the several meridians and parallels of 
latitude under which they live, and are denominated either 
Periseci, Antmci, or Antipodes. 

The Periseci are those who live under the same parallel 
of latitude; but opposite meridians; the lengths of their 
day* and nights are the same, as their seasons are, because 
they are situate at the same distance from the equator; 
but when it is noon-day with the one it is midnight with 
the others there being twe' e hours between them in either 
an eastern or western direction. 

The Antaeoi are those who lie under the same meridian, 
but opposite parallels. These also are equidistant from the 
equator, but the one is in south latitude, and the other in 
north latitude. The Antmoi have the same noon-day, but 
the longest day with one is the shortest day with the other; 
consequently when it is summer with one it is winter with 
the other. The length of the day with one is also equal in 
length to the night of the other. 

As to the Antipodes, they are placed in diametrically op¬ 
posite situations to each other; the feet of the one being 
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directly opposite to the feet of the other: they lie umlet 
opposite parallels and opposite meridians : when it is mid¬ 
night with the 10#* itia noon-day with the other: the 
Jongest day with otfie is the shortest day with the other: and 
the length of the da|«with one, is equal to the length of the 
other’s night: their seasons also are opposite; for when it 
is summer with the one it is winter with the other, 

t t , t t 

Geographers divide the earth into four large portions ol 
land, called quarters; namely, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America. 


EUROPE. 

Europe is the smallest of the four divisions or quarters 
of the world, but it is inhabited by the most active and in¬ 
telligent race of mankind. 

Earope comprehends, Lapland, Norway, Sweden, Russia 
Denmark, Prussia, Batavia or Holland, the German States, 
Austria, Turkey, France. Switzerland, Italy, Portugal, Spain, 
and the United Kingdom ot threat Britain and Ireland. 

Its three grand inland seas a-e, the Mediterranean, the 
Baltic, and the White Sea: the part of the Mediteranean 
which lies east of Candia is frequently called the Levant. 

The principal European islands are, Great Britain and 
Ireland, Iceland, Zealand, Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Candia, 
Ivica, Majorca, and Minorca. 

The principal rivers Jn Europe are, the Wolga, the Da¬ 
nube, the Nieper, the Rhine, the Elbe, and the Thames. 

The most elevated mountains are, the Alps, which sepa¬ 
rate Italy from Germany Switzerland, and„ France; the 
Pyrenees, between France and Spain; the Dofrateld Moun- 
.ains, between Norway and Sweden; and the Capertbian 
Mountains, which bound Hungary to the north and east. 

The principal capes in Europe are, North Cape, the Naze, 
the Land’s End, Capes La Hogue, Finisterre, St. Vincent, 
aid Matapan. 

| LAPLAND. 

Lapland is d&gllt; into Danish, or North Lapland 
Swedish, or SootF^** * * T ' issian, or East Laplund. 
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,and courageous: 
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* much fatigue, trnvijlBfty mile* adarr and; intheir sledges, 
drawu hy reifctdeer, they will occasfeniSlfy passover.hill and 
dale, two roileftintbc taune time. r V -i ’ 

In some pittas'of ■Lapfond-ibe sutt is abeeut about seven 
weeks at a - H^e stars ace visibly at -noon, and the 
moon shinep viilhout intermission. In 'the summer, on the 
contrary, the>un, neverymtfffnr seven weeks together. 


r- 


NORWAY. 


Norway was dependent upi&u Denmark, and they were 
united underone-sovereign in 1387; but it bhs recently been 

annexed to Sweden, _ 1 . fc ;'; - v 

Norway is dividedInto four general governments, namely, 
Aggerhuus, Bergen, Drontheim, and Wardbuus. - 

The chief towns of Norway are Christiana and Bergen. 

Norway is the mos,t mountainous country in the world; 
• tbe rivers and cataracts, which intersect the mountains, 
ender travelling exceedingly dangerous. The inhabitants 
liave neither corn fields ndr gardens, but they subsist chiefly 
by hunting and fishing. On tbe coast of Norway is the 
famous vortex of tbe sea called Mselstroom: it is beard at 
a great distance, and forms a whirlpool of vast depth and 
extent, and is so violent, that if a ship comes near it, if if 
drawD in and shattered to pieces'. . i 

*The chief wealth of Nor way ties in its fir timber, with 
.which foreign nations are supplied. It possesses quarries 
of excellent marbl^, and mines of Various metals. 


DENMARK. 

Dknmark Proper is an exceedingly small kingdom, 
containing only the peninsula of Jutland, and the islands ot 
Zealand, Fanen, •&<>. at the entrance of the Baltic. ‘J . 

Tts chief town, Copenhangen, is in the island of Zealand. 
At Elsinore, all foreign ships that trade to the Baltic nay 
loll.. 

That part of tbe sea situate between Zealand and Fanen 
is called the Great Be&,v 4*nd fbat which diviile# Fnnen 
from tin* continent of Denmark, is c alled die 'Lit lie Jtelf. 

' ' n r 
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tcehtod, anbland ur the northern seas, which is subject 
to Denmark, abounds in sulphur, subterraneous fires, and 
volcanoes. In mount Hecla is a volcano,# mile high, the 
top of which always is covered with snow. 

Greenland and the Ferroe Islands are subject to Denmark. 
The coast of Greenland is fame** for the whale fishery. 

SWEDEN. 

' 1 ' u »■■%»*" ;* J j,- A r v 

Stw eden, including the greater part 'of ancient Scandi¬ 
navia, is divided /into Sweden Proper, Gothland, Finland, 
Swedish Lapland, and the Swedish islands. 

The chief towns are, Stockholm, the capita), which stands 
on seven rocky islands, united by wooden bridges; Upsal,' 
famous for its university; Gothenborgb, in Gothland; 
Tornea, in West Bothnia, and Abo, in Finland. 

The chief wealth of Sweden arises from its mines of 
silver, copper; lead, and iron. The minea are very spacious; 
and affording commodious habitations for numerous fa-, 
milks, they seem to form a subterraneous world. 

Sweden is. a mountainous country, and is celebrated for 
the number and extent of its lakes. Its rivers are nume¬ 
rous, but not navigable; almost all of tbem rise from the 
mountains in Norway. K 

Sweden and Swedish. Lapland abound with natural cu¬ 
riosities, and with singular and truly sublime scenery. < The 
islands about the lakes and gulfs, on the coast of the Baltic, 
are so numerous, that several thousands of them are sup¬ 
posed to be inhabited, and the rest are desert rocks. In 
the Baltic Sea there are no tides; and a current is always 
running into the German Ocean. 

RUSSIA. 

The Russian Empire, the largest in extent in the world, 
comprehends all the northern pssft ij$f Europe and Asia, but 
only a smail part even of its scanty population is in a state 
of civilisation. By the partition of Poland, in the year 1772 
and 1798, Russia acquired two-thirds of that country, and 
about six milions of subjects. In some parts of this country 
the climate 4M&J|p re ’ that icicles are frequently seen 
hanging^to the eyfSpes, and the drivers of carriages are 
often lpund frozePro death on their seats. 

' The principal towns are, Petersburg, the capital, on the 
Gulf of Finland; J|^cour Archangel, on the borders of 
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tlie White Sea; Cherton, on the Black Sea ; Attraction, 
near the Caspian; and Tobolsk, the capital of Siberia. 
Petersbnrg, built* since 1700, contains about 170,000 inha¬ 
bitants. its : * • >* 

Tbe principal lakes are Ladoga and Onega. The chief 
islands are Cronstadt, in tbe Gulf of Finland; Octet, and 
Dago, famous for tbeir rocks, and inhabited by Estonians. 

Russia is mostly a level country: from Petersburg to 
Pekin in China there is scarcely a bill; tbe same may be 
said of tbe road from Petersburg to the north of France. 

Tbe principal rivert are the Welga, which, after winding 
a course of three thousand miles, discharges itself into the 
Caspian Sea by more than seventy months; the Don or 
Tanais, the IJieper, and Jiletster. , 

The inland navigation of Russia is very extensive; goods 
may be conveyed by water from Petersburg to China, with 
an interruption of only sixty miles. Russia is celebrated 
for its timber and flax trade, its iron and copper mines in 
the Uralean Mountains, and its fisheries. 

Among tbe natural curiosities pf Russia must be men¬ 
tioned tbe rocks of ice; of many miles in extent, and asto¬ 
nishing beigbt, which are found in tbe Frozen Ocean, 
adorned like cathedrals with pinnacles which reflect everv 
variety of colours in the sun. 

PRUSSIA. 

The Prussian Dominions were formerly very small; 
but the acquisition of Silesia and a part of Poland, and the 
abilities of Frederio the Great, rendered them a considerable 
empire. It is divided into Ifyyal Prussia, aud Ducal 
Prussia. Royal Prussia lies on tbe west side of tbe Vistula, 
and Ducal Prussia on tbe east. 

Before t^e partition of Poland, the Prussian subjects 
amounted to about five million* nod a half, but afterwards 
to eight millions. 

Tbe chief towns are, Berlin, the capital; Konigsberg, 
and Breslaw; Warsaw, the former capital of Poland; ami 
Dantzic, & celebrated independent city and sea-port 

Tbe principal rivers are the Vistula the Pregel, and tbe 
Memel. 

, BATAVIA. ? . 

The Dutch are proverbially characterized by their in¬ 
dustry and economy, and they were formerly distinguished 
lot their lore of liberty. • > 
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Batavia consists of seven provinces, namely, Groningen, 
Griesland, Overyssel, Holland, Utrecht, Gueiderland, and 
Zealand. c 

The French, taking advantage of the divisions among the 
Dutch, overthrew and enslaved their once flourishing and 
independent republic, and Buonaparte created it into a 
kingdom, over which he placed as sovereign his brother 
Louis; but Holland has at length, with the rest of the 
nations of Europe, recovered its independence. 

The chief towns are Amsterdam, Leyden, Rotterdam, and 
Haarlem. The Hague is the largest, and was the richest 
village in the world ; it is thirty miles from Amsterdam, and 
was, before the late revolutions, the seat of government, 
and the residence of the principal people. Amsterdam, the 
capital, is curiously built upon wooden piles. Leyden is 
famous for its university. The streets of Holland lave 
canals running through them, the borders of which are 
planted with rows of trees. 

The principal rivers are the Rhine, the Mtese, and the 
Scheldt- 

The canals are very numerous, and serve for the ssthe 
purpose as roads in other countries, namely, travelling and 
the conveyance of goods. 

GERMANY. 

Germay is remarkable for its subdivisions into an im¬ 
mense number of independent states, which were all, for 
many ages, politically united. 

Germany is divided into nine great divisions, called circles : 
three northern, namely, Westphalia, Lower Saxony, and 
Upper Saxony ; three in the middle, Lower Rhine, Upper 
Rhine, and Franconia; and three southern, Sawb'a, Bavaria, 
and Austria. 

These circles are subdivided into principalities, duchies, 
electorates bishoprics, &c. Besides these there are a num¬ 
ber of free cities, w hich are sovereign states. Almost every 
prince of Germany, of which there are about two hundred, 
is arbitrary in the government of his own estate; but to¬ 
gether they used to form a great confederacy,'governed hv 
political laws. 

In 1806 the constitution of the Germanic empire was set 
aside by the intrigues of the French, The Emperor of 
Austria relinquished the title of Emperor of Germany ; and 
a new political^piciati< n was formed of manv eonsiderahv 
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states, under the title of the Confederation of the Rhine; 
at the head of which, under the title of Protector, was the 
Emperor of the French : but this Confederation is now at 
an end. 

The Kings of Prussia and Saxony are at present regarded 
as the principal potentates in the north of Germany; and 
the Kings of Bavaria and ol Wirtemberg are the most con¬ 
siderable itf the south. 

Its chief towns are Vienna, the residence of the Em¬ 
peror of Austria; Dresden, the residence of the King of 
Saxony, famous for its gallery of pictures, its various col¬ 
lections in the line arts, and its procelain manufactory ; 
Berlin, the capital of the Prussian dominions: Hamburgh, 
situate on the Elbe, one of the first comraereial cities in 
Europe ; Leipsic and Frankfort, famous for their fairs; 
Gottingen, Jena, Leipsic, and Halle, celebrated for their 
universities; besides Hanover, Munich, Manheim, Wirtem¬ 
berg, Heidelberg, Augsburgh, Constance, and Prague. 

The principal rivers ot Germany are the Danube, the 
Rhine, the Maine, and the Elbe. 

THE AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS. 

The Empire of Austria comprehends Austria, Bohe¬ 
mia, Hungary, and part of Poland. They contain twenty 
millions of inhabitants. 

By the partition of Poland, Austria acquired one-sixth 
part of that country, and more than four millions of sub" 
jects. The capital oi' this vast and compact military empire 
is.Vienna; the other chief towgs are Prague, Presburg, 
Bud a, and Cracow. 

The principal mountains are, the Tyrolese, The Alps, and 
the Carpathian. * 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

Turkey in Europe includes ancient Greece, and other 
countries, formerly the finest in the world, but owing to 
the despotism and ignorant policy of the Turks, now the 
most desolate and miserable. 

Tiie government is under the Grand Signior, w'i<> is 
master of the lives and property of his subjects. He as¬ 
sumes the titles of God upon Earth; the Shadow of God; 
Brothei of the Sun and Moon, &c. 

The northern provinces are, Moldavia, Bessarabia, Wal- 
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iachia, Servia, Bosnia, and Dalmatia; those in the middl 
are, Bulgaria, Romania, Macedodia, Albania, and Epirus 
the southern part, called Greece, contains Thessaly, Achaia 
and the Morea. The famous city of Delphosis now reducer 
to a mean village called Castri. 

The metropolis of Turkey is Constantinople, finely situate 
between the Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea, and still 
one of the most considerable cities in Europe. Adrianople 
is the second city in the Turkish empire, and was formerly 
the capital. 

The principal rivers are, the Danube, the Save, and the 
Neister. 

The chief mountains are Pindus and Olympus, which 
separate Thessaly from Epirus; Parnassus, in Lavidia; 
Athos, and ifasmus. Athos is celebrated for its loftiness, 
and is now inhabited by thousands of monks and hermits. 

The islands are very numerous; the chief are Rhodes, 
and Candia, in the Mediterranean ; there are also Zante, 
Cephanlonia, Corfu, and others, lying west of Turkey, form¬ 
ing the new republic of the Seven Islands. 

FRANCE. 

France, rendered conspicuons by the bloody progress 
and disgraceful termination of its revolution, stands in a 
commanding situation in the centre of Europe ; and is dis¬ 
tinguished for the military prowess of its armies, and for the 
restless activity and volatile character of its inhabitants. 

The government of France has undergone ipMiPirafwiges. 
It was for a time usurped by Napoleon Buonaparte, a mili¬ 
tary adventurer, whoassumld the titles ofEmperor of France, 
King of Italy, &c. but it is now for the present governed by 
one of its native princes, with the title of Eouis XVIH, 

The climate of France is various; but the* transitions 
from heat to cold, and from rain to fair weather, are less 
sudden than those experienced in England. In the interior 
the air is very salubrious ; in the northern parts, the winters 
are intensely cold ; but in the south, they are so mild, that 
invalids retire thither from England, to avoid the rigour of 
the climate. 

France was anciently divided into provinces ; but since 
the revolution, it has, with the Netherlands and various 
other territories acquired by the revolutionary war, been 
4MM1 into one hundred and fifteen departments, 

the capital of France, is next to i.ondmi, the 
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largest and most considerable city in Europe. It contains 
about five bundled thousand inhabitants; and has lately 
been enriched \*ith immense collections of works of art, 
ancient and modern. 

The other principal towns of France are, Lyons, Mar¬ 
seilles, Eourdeaux, Lisle, and (Jcneva, the last forinerK an 
independent state. 

The pritfbipal mountains in France are, the Alps, which 
anciently divided it from Italy; and the Pyrenees, which 
divide it from Spain. 

The chief rivers are, the Rhone, the Garonne, the Loire, 
the Seine, and the Somme. The Rhine forms the boundary 
between France and Germany. 

The canals in France are very numerous ; the chief work 
of this kind is the canal of Languedoc about one hundred 
and eighty miles in length. 

Near Toulon are the isles of Hicres, which are the same 
as Homer’s isle of CaI)pso; the isle of Rhe is opposite 
Rochelle. Belleisle has been repeatedly attacked by the 
English. The islo of Ushant is the most westerly headland 
in France. 

. SWISSERLAND. 

SwiSSERLAND, remarkable for its mountains and the 
simple character of its inhabitants, is divided into thirteen 
cantons; Zurich, Berne, Underwalden, Zug, Scliweitz, Bazil, 
Glaris, Soleure, Uri, Appenzel, Lucerne, Fribourg, and 
Schaffhauzen. 

The principal towns are Basil, Berne, Zurich, and Lau¬ 
sanne, the last celebrated for the l^eauty of its situation. 

The sources of the Rhine and the Rhone, two of the 
grandest rivers in Europe, are to be found in the mountains 
ofSwisserlaryl. TI 1 & lakes of Constance and Geneva have long 
been celebrated for their beauty. 

The Alps, which divide Swisscrland from Italv ; the 
mountains of St. Gothard, in the canton of L T ri; and Mont 
Blanc, on the borders of Savoy, are the highest mountains 
in Europe. 

ITALY. 

TtwW.y, the garden of Europe, the parent of the arts and 
of civilization, and once the mistress of the world, is still a 
fine, populous, and interesting country ; but inhabited by a 
race of people who are degenerated by superstition and 
political slavery. 
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It is subdivided into the Kingdom of Italy which in¬ 
cludes the Venetian States, the Kingdom of Etruria, the 
Roman States, and the Kingdom ofNapleg. 

The Appenines form a grand chain of mountains, which 
runs through almost the whole extent of Italy. 

Mount Vesuvius, near Naples, is a celebrated volcanic 
mountain. But Vesuvius, compared with Etna, in Sicily, 
is only a small hill; the circuit of Vesuvius ig but thirty 
miles, that of Etna, is one hundred and eighty. The ashes 
of Vesuvius are sometimes thrown seven miles distant, but 
those of Etna are frequently cast thirty. 

Rome is the principal city of the Pope’s dominions, the* 
present capital of Italy, and once the capital of the civilized 
world. Its, population was formerly very great, but does 
not now exceed one hundred thousand. 

Florence is the capital of Etruria, and is now regarded 
as the Athens of modern Italy. Milan is the capital of the 
Kingdom of Italy. 

Sicily, the largest of the Italian islands, is seperated from 
the south-west part of Naples by the Strait of Messina. 
This strait was famous for the Seylia and Cbarybdis of the 
ancients; the former being a rock, the latter a whirlpool. 
The chief towns are, Palermo, Messina, and Syracuse. 

Sardinia, another large but very poor island, is situate 
almost in the centre ol the Mediterranean: the principal 
town is Cagliari. 

Corsica is seperated from the northern parts of Sardinia 
by the Strait of Bonafacio: its chief town is Bastia. 

The island of-Malta lies about sixty miles south of the 
islands and Sicily, and is celebrated for the strength of its 
fortifications, which are 11 now in the possession of G*.eat 
Britain. 

Candia, to the south of Greece, is, famous for Mount 
Ida. Both Malta and Candia are renowned for withstand¬ 
ing sieges by the Turks, who in the former lost 30,000 men, 
and in the latter ISO,000 were destroyed. 

Rhodes, north-east of Candia, was once famous for its 
eollossal statue, between the legs of which ships sailed into 
the harbour. In its right hand was a light-house for the 
direction of mariners. It was destroyed several ages ago In. 
an earthquake. 

The princip^riyers are, the Po, the Tiber, 'he and 
the Adige. 
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SPAIN. 


Spain is remarkable for its immense and valuable pos¬ 
sessions in South America, and for the national inactivity 
and poverty which those possessions have created. From 
having been one of the first powers in Europe, it has not 
lately ranked above those of the second order. 

Spain is divided into fourteen districts, or provinces, &c. 
Austria Catalonia 

Biscay Valencia 

N a varre N ew Castile 

Galicia Estramaduraf 

Leon Andalusia 

Old Castile Murcia 

Arragon Grenada. • 

Its chief towns are, Madrid, the capital, Barcelona, Seville, 
Corrunna, and Cadiz, sometimes called Cales. 

The principal rivers are the Ebro, the Tagus, and the 
Douro, all of which have their rise in Spain. 

On a promontory, in the south of Spain, stands Gibraltar; 
which has been in the possession of the English for a cen¬ 
tury, and is so defended by nature and art as to be considered 
impregnable. 

*The chief islands lying near Spain are, Majorca, Minorca, 
and Ivica. , 

PORTUGAL. 


Portugal, like Spain, has been enervated by her foreign 
possessions, and is now one of the most abject powers in 
Europe. The people are debased by indolence and super¬ 
stition. 

Italics between Spain and the Atlantic Ocean, and is the 
most westerly kingdom in Europe. It is divided into 
several provinces; Kstramadura, Entre Minlio, Douro, 
Alentego, 8tc. • 

The chief towns are, Lisbon, tlie capital, and Oporto, 
famous for its exports of wine. Lisbon was destroy'd by 
an earthquake in 1755, but has since been rebuilt in an 
elegant manner. The Azores belong to Portugal: they are 
situate at an equal distance from that country and New¬ 
foundland. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Great Britain is divided into England, Wales, and 
Scotland. It is six hundred miles long, and three hundred 
broad ; and contains about twelve millions of inhabitants. 
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Great Britain is the undisputed mistress of the seas, 
which are every where covered with her ships. Her wealth, 
the value of her manufactures, and the extent of her com¬ 
merce. are unequalled. The industry ail'd intelligence of her 
inhabitants, the excellent form of her political constitution, 
the just administration of her laws, and the independence 
arising from her insular situation, combine to render her an 
object,of pride to her own inhabitants, and of admiration to 
all other nations. 


ENGLAND. 


England, the southern part of the island and kingdom 
of Great Britain, is bounded on the north by Scotland, on 
the north-east and cast by the German Ocean, on the south 
by the English Channel, and on the west by St. George’s 
Channel, the principality of Wales, and the Irish Sea. It 
is of a triangular form: and from the South Foreland in 
Kent, which may be termed the east point, of the triangle, 
to Berwick upon Tweed, which is the north, its length is 
845 miles ; from that point to the Land’s End, in Cornwall, 
which is the west, it is 425 ; and the breadth thence to the 
South Foreland 340. It lies between 1$. degree cast, and 54 . 
west longitude, and between ,-49j4 and 5t» degrees north 
latitude. The face of the country affords all that beautiful 
variety which can be found in the most extensive tracts of 
the globe; not, however, without romantic, and even dreary 
scenes, lofty mountains, craggy rocks, black barren moors, 
and wide uncultivated heaths ; and yet few countries have a 
smaller proportion of laud absolutely sterile and incapable 
of culture. The richest parts are, in general, the midland 
and southern. Towards the north it partakes of the barren¬ 
ness of its neighbour Scotland: the eAst coast is, in many 

1 >arts, sandy and marshy. A range of rude and elevated 
and, sometimes rising into lofty mountains, extends from 
the borders of Scotland to the very heart of England, run¬ 
ning from north to south, and forming a natural division 
between the east and west sides of the kingdom. Cornwall 
is also a rough hilly tract; and a similar character prevails in 
part of the adjacent counties. These mountainous tracts 
abound with various mineral treasures. 

The rivers are numerous ; and the most considerable o 
them are, the Thames, Severn, Humber, Medway. Trent, 
Ouze, Tyne, Tees, J£den, Avon, Derwent, Dee, and Mersey 
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The lakes are neither numerous nor extensive, and are 
chiefly in the north-west counties; those of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland, # in particular, exhibit such varieties of 
beautiful scenery, as to have become for some years past the 
fashionable object of summer excursions from every part of 
the country. 

With respect to climate, England is situate in the north 
part of the temperate zone, so that it enjoys but a moderate 
share of the genial influence of the sun. Its atmosphere is 
inclined to chilliness and moisture, subject to frequent and 
sudden changes, and is more favourable to the growth than 
to the ripening of the products of the earth. Nf> country 
is clothed with so beautiful and lasting a verdure : but the 
harvests, especially in the northern parts, frequently suffer 
from the unseasonable rains. The rigours of winter, however, 
and the heats of summer, are felt hero in a much less degree 
than in parallel climates on the continent; a circumstance 
common to all islands: while the sea-ports in Holland 
and Germany are every winter locked up with ice, those 
of England, and even of Scotland, are never known to 
suffer this inconvenience. The whole country, some parti¬ 
cular spots excepted, is sufficiently healthy ; and the natural 
longevity of its inhabitants is equal to that of almost any 
region. 

All the most valuable* productions of England, both 
animal and vegetable, have been imported from foreign 
countries, and have been kept up and improved by constant 
attention. Originally this great island seems to have been 
almost entirely overrun with wood, and peopled only by the 
inhabitants of the forest. Here formerly roamed the bear, 
the* wolf, and the wild-boar, now .totally extirpated: large 
herds of stags ranged through the woods, roebucks bounded 
over the hills, and wild bulls grazed in the marshy pastures. 
By degrees tire woods were destroyed, in order to make 
way for cultivation ; the marshes were drained; and the 
wild animals, invaded in their retreats, gradually disap¬ 
peared, and their places were supplied by the domestic 
kinds. England has now no other wild quadrupeds than 
some of the smaller kinds; as the fox, wild cat, badger, 
marten, and others of the weasel kind ; the otter, hedgehog, 
hare, rabbit, squirrel, dormouse, mole, and several species 
of th* rat and mouse. On the other haud, every kind of 
domestic animal, imported from abroad, has been reared to 
die greatest degree of perfection. The horse has been 
tmined up for all the various purposes of strength and 
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swiftness ; so as to excel in those qualities the same animal 
in every other country. The horned cattle have been brought 
to the largest size and greatness justness of shape. The 
different races of sheep in England are variously dis¬ 
tinguished, either for uncommon size, goodness of flesh, 
and plenty or fineness of wool. Ibe deer of its parks, which 
are originally a foreign breed, are superior in beauty of skin, 
and delicacy of flesh, to those of most countries. Even the 
several kinds of dogs have been trained to degrees of 
courage, stlength, and sagacity, rarely to be met with else¬ 
where. The improvement in the vegetable products of this 
island is not less st 1 iking than the animal. Nuts, acorns, 
crabs, and a few wild berries, were almost all the variety of 
vegetable food which its woods could boast: to other 
countries, and to the efforts of culture, it is indebted for 
corn, esculent roots and plants, and all its garden fruit. 
The rivers and seas of England are stocked with a great 
variety of fish, which yield a plentiful article of provision 
to all ranks of people. The manufacturers and commerce of 
this country are vast, extensive, and various; in the woollen, 
cotton, and hardware manufactures in particular, it has 
long maintained a pre-eminence; and, though nature has 
denied it the rich fruits of other countries, yet the manu¬ 
facture, if it may he so called, of home-made wines, in 
imitation of all tin; varieties of the'foreign, has been brought 
to an uncommon degree of perfection. 

The government of England is a limited monarchy ; the 
legislative power residing in the king, lords, and commotes; 
and the executive in the king, the great officers of State, 
the judges, and all the inferior gradations of magistracy. 
The civil division of the country is divided into circuits, 
and shires, or counties; these last nr** subdivided into 
hundreds and parishes. There are assizes and sessions 
held in the diffeicnt counties, for the more easy distribution 
of justice; the assizes are courts kept twice a year. Twelve 
judges are commissioned by the king for this purpose, and 
this they call going the circuit. At these assizes all civil 
and criminal causes may be determined. The jury are 
chosen by the sheriff of the county, and they are only di¬ 
rected in points of law by the judges. 'The established 
religion is episcopacy, lmt all other religions are tole¬ 
rated. The ecclesiastical government of England is di.idcd 
into two archbishoprics* called the provinces of Canter¬ 
bury and York. 'That of Canterbury contains the dio¬ 
ceses of London, Winchester, Hath and Wells, Bristol, 
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Chichester, Ely, Exeter, Gloucester, Hereford, Litchfield 
and Coventry, Lincoln, Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, 
Rochester, Salisbury, and Worcester; besides the four 
Welsh bishoprics of St. David, Bangor, Llandaff, and St. 
Asaph. The province of York contains the dioceses of 
Durham, Chester, and Carlisle, and that of Sodor and Man. 
Every prelate of the sees enumerated, that of Sodor and 
Man exceptgd, has a seat in the House of Lords. . 

England contains forty counties or shires ; situate in the 
following order, taken from north to south : 


Counties. Chief Towns. 


Northumberland - 

- 

- - Newcastle 

Durham - - - - 

- 

- - Durham 

Cumberland - - - 

- 

- - Carlisle * 

Westmorland - - 

- 

- - Appleby 

- - York 

Yorkshire - - - 

- 

Lancashire - - - 

- 

- - Lancaster 

Cheshire - - - - 

- 

Chester 

Shropshire - - 

- 

- - Shrewsbury 

Derbyshire - - - 

- 

- - Derby 

Nottinghamshire 

- 

- - Nottingham 

Lincolnshire - - - 

- 

- - Lincoln 

Rutland - - - - 

- 

- - Oakham 

Leicestershire - •- 

- 

- - 1 -eicester 

Staffordshire - - - 

- 

- - Stafford 

Warwickshire - - 

- 

- - Warwick 

Worcestershire - - 

- 

- - Worcester 

Herefordshire - - 

- 

- - Hereford 

Monmouthshire - - 

- 

- - Monmouth 

Gloucestershire - - 

- 

- Gloucester 

Oxfordshire - - - 

- 

- - Oxford 

Northamptonshire - 

- 

- - Northampton 

Buckinghamshire 

- 

- - A) lesbury 

Bedfordshire - - - 

- 

- - Bedford 

Huntingdonshire - - 

- 

- - Huntingdon 

Cambridgeshire - - 

- 

- - Cambridge 

Norloik - 

- 

- - Norwich 

Suffolk. 

_ 

- - Burv St. Edmund* 

Essex - - - - . 

- 

- - Chelmsford 

Hertfordshire - 

. 

- - Hertford 

Middlesex - - - 

- 

- - London 

Kent - - - - - 

Surry - - - - - 

- 

- - Canterbury 

- - Guildford 

Sussex - - - 

- 

- - Chichester 
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the English, Irish, and Scotch gates. It has a castle on the 
west side of the town ; and the cathedral is a stately struc¬ 
ture ; it has also a very considerable manufacture of printed 
linens and cheeks, and is noted for the making of whips and 
fish-hooks. Carlisle was taken by the rebels in 1745, but 
retaken by the Duke of Cumberland. It is governed by a 
mayor, sends two members to parliament, and is CO miles 
south of .Edinburgh. 

Cumberland sends six members to parliament. The chief 
towns are, Penrith, Brampton, Cockermouth, Whitehaven, 
Egremont, Ravenglass, and Ircby. 

Westmoreland is 40 miles long, and 24 broad. It is 
generally divided into the baronies of Kendal and West¬ 
moreland : the former is very mountainous, but the latter is 
a large champaign country. These are the only principal 
divisions of this county, of which the Karl of Thanct is he¬ 
reditary sheriff. It lies partly in the diocese of Chester, and 
partly in that of Carlisle ; contains eight market towns, and 
twenty-six parishes; and sends only lour members to par¬ 
liament. The air is clear, sharp, and salubrious, the natives 
generally living to an old age. The soil is various, that on 
the mountains being very barren, while 'that in the valleys 
is fertile, producing good corn and grass, especially in the 
meadows near the rivers. In the*.hilly parts, on the west 
borders, some mines of copper ate worked, but most of the 
ore lies so deep that it will not answer the expense. This 
county yields the finest slate ; and abundance of hams arc 
cured here. The principal rivers are, the Kden, Lone, and 
Ken. It has also several fine lakes, the pi int i pal of which 
is Winnander-mere, or \\'indennere-water. In the finest 
of Martindale, to the south of Cls-water. the bleed of red 
deer still exists is a wild state. The principal towns are, 
Appleby, Kendal, Kirkby-Lonsdale, and Kirkjiy Stephen. 
Appleby is the county town. 

YORKSliruK, the largest county in England, extends <)0 
miles from north to south, and 115 fiom east to west. It is 
divided into three ridings, called the North, East, and 
West; and subdivided into 2 (> wapentakes, which contain 
one city, 58 market towns, and 5(id parishes. It lies in the 
diocese of York (except Richmondshire, which belong, t > 
the diocese of Chester) and sends :i() memh'Ts to parlia¬ 
ment. The air and soil of this extensise county vary ex¬ 
tremely. The east riding is less healthy than the others; 
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but this inconvenience dec leases in proportion as the 
county recedes from the sea. On ihe hilly parts of this 
riding, especially ip what is called the ^ ork Wolds, the 
soil is generally barren, dry, and sandy ; but great numbers 
of lean sheap are sold hence, and sent into other parts to be 
fattened. The west riding enjoys a sharp but healthy air, 
and the land on the western side is hilly, stony, and not 
very fruitful.; but ihe intermediate \alleys consist ofnnuch 
good arable ground, and pasture for the largest cattle. It 
also produces iron, coal, jet, alum, horses, and goats. Here 
the clothing manufactures principally flourish. TJie north 
riding, in general, exceeds the other two in the salubrity of 
the air. The worst parts breed lean cattle; but on the sides 
of the hills, in the valleys, and plains, it produces good 
corn, and rich pastures for large cattle. Richmondshire, 
on the north-west of this riding, was formerly a county of 
itself; here many lead mines are worked to great advantage. 
In Yorkshire, likewise, are the districts of Cleveland, Hol- 
derness, and Craven. In this last district are two of the 
highest hills in England ; the one named Warnside, the 
other Inglehorough- The principal rivers are, the Ouse. 
Don, Derwent, Calder, Air, Wurf, Nidd, Ure, and Hull, all 
which terminate in the Humber, which falls into ihe Ger¬ 
man Ocean between York shire and Lincolnshire. The chief 
towns in this county are, tl?e city of York, Leeds, Wake¬ 
field, Halifax, Sheffield, Rippon, Pontefract, or Pom fret, 
Doncaster, and Aldborough, in the west riding. Rich¬ 
mond, Scarborough, Boroughbridge, Northallei toil, Gis- 
borougb, JWalton, W hitby, Knaresborough, and Thirsh, in 
the north riding. Kiugston-iipon-Hull, or Hull, Beverley, 
He^on, Patrington, and Burlingtoif or Bridlington, in the 
east riding. 

York is tlie capital, with an archbishop’s see. J^'s the 
Eboracum #f the Romans, and many ef their coffins, urns, 
coins, See. have been found here. It has always been con¬ 
sidered as the capital of the north, and, in point of rank, as 
the sec ond city in the kingdom ; and, although it is now 
surpassed in wealth and population by many of the more* 
modern trading towns, il still supports a considerable de¬ 
gree of consequence, and is the residence of many genteel 
families. The Cathedral of St. Peter, generally called the 
jWmsteT, is reckoned Hie most elegant and magnificent 
Gothic structure in the kingdom, Lincoln perhaps excepted. 
Besides this cathedral, ^ oi k contains but seventeen ehurchef 

in use; though in the reign of Hem*v V. there were forty 

o' 
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four parish churches, seventeen chapels, and nin/* religious 
houses. It is divided In the Ouse into two parts, which are 
united by a stone bridge of live arches, the centre one eighty- 
one feet wide; ami the ri’oria navigable to this city for 
u-ssels of seventy tons burden, although it is forty miles 
from the sea. York is surrounded by a wall, which is now 
very much decayed, through which are entrances by four 
gates and five posterns; the former of which stand equal to 
the four cardinal points. It has a castle, built by William 
the Conqueror, w hich was formerly a place of great strength, 
but is now a county prison for debtors and felons. W ith¬ 
out the north gate stood the magnificent Abbey of St. Mary, 
some ruins of which remain, and on the site of part of it is 
the manor or royal palace, built by Henry VIII. where 
several of our kings have lodged, though it is now neglected. 
York is governed by a lord mayor, recorder, twelve alder¬ 
men, and other officers. The guildhall, built in 1440, is a 
grand structure, supported by two rows of oak pillars, each 
pillar single. The corporation built a Mansion-house, in 
1728, for the lord mayor; and among the modern buildings 
are, a noble Assembly-house, designed by the Earl of Bur¬ 
lington, a Theatre royal, and an elegant Court-house, on 
the right of the castle: here is also a very large and com¬ 
modious Asylum for Lunatics. York is seventy miles south 
by east of Durham, and eighty-nine east of Lancaster. 

Lancashire is a maritime county, and in the diocese 
of Cheater. It is 74 miles from north to south (including 
a detached hundred on the north-west, called Fumes*, 
which is separated from the rest l^y a creek, at the head of 
Morecambe Bay) and its greatest breadth is 42 miles. *It is 
divided into six hundreds, containing 23 market towns, and 
66 parishes; and sends 14 members to parliament. It is a 
county palatine, under the title of the Duchy of Lancaster; 
the only duchy of England (that of Cornwall excepted) 
which is not merely titular. The air, in general, is tery 
healthful. This county comprises a variety of soil and face 
of country; but, upon the whole, is one of those which* are 
the least favoured by nature. Among its products is a spe¬ 
cies of coal, called Cannel, far exceeding all other, not only 
in making a clear fire, nut lor being capable of being manu¬ 
factured into candlesticks, cups, standishes, snufl-boXes, itc. 
and of being polished so as to represent a beautiful black 
marble. The principle manufactures are, linen, silk, and cot¬ 
ton goods ; fustians, counterpanes, shalloons, baize, serges, 
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tapes, small ware, liats, sail-cloth, sacking, piih, non goods, 
cast plate-glass, &c. Of the commerce ol this county, it 
luav suffice to observe, that Liverpool is the second port 
»>f' the kingdom. The principal rivers are, the Mersey, 
(nu ll. Kibble, Lon, Levern, Wyrc, Uodder, Roche, Dud- 
don, W mster, Ken, and Calder; and it has two considerable 
lakes, Winander-mere, and Coniston-mere, the forme* of 
which is noted for an excellent fish, called the Char, # whieh 
is not found anv where else in England, hut in the Cider- 
water in Cumberland. The chief towns are, Lancaster, the 
county town, Liverpool, Manchester, Preston, Wigan, Ch- 
Iberoe, Warrington, Blackburn, and Newton. 

The lown of Lancaster is seated on the river Lon, or 
Lun, which here forms a port for vessels of moderate buiden, 
and over which is a stone bridge of five arches. It has 
but one church, on the side of a bill, on the summit of 
which is the castle (formerly John of Gaunt’s) serving 
both as the shire-house and the county jail. 11 is (>8 miles 
South of Carlisle. 

Cheshire is a maritime county ; it is about ;>0 miles in 
engtli, 33 in breadth, and 112 in circumference. The 
.north-west corner shoots out into the Irish Sea, forming a 
peninsula, called Wirral, about sixteen miles long, and seven 
broad. This county is in tile province of York, and diocese 
nf Chester, contains seven hundreds, twenty-six parishes, 
a city, and twelve market towns. The air is generally 
esteemed healthy, it being more serene than that of 
Lancashire; and the soil is for the most part good. That 
part which is low and level was named by Edward T. The 
Y*de Royal of England, on account of its great fruitfulness 
in corn, and the extraordinary richness of its pastures. 
This county has quarries in which null-stones are dug, 
nearly etfual* to those brought from France. Very large 
quantities of fine cheese are made here, which is esteemed 
the best in England, insomuch that it is computed the in¬ 
habitants export to London, yearly, 14,000 tons; to Bristol 
and York, down the Severn and Trent, 8000 tons more; 
besides great quantities shipped at Chester and Liverpool 
for Ireland and Scotland. The commodities, besides the 
cheese already mentioned, are, salt, corn, c attle, sheep, fish, 
particularly salmon (which is very fine) fowls, ami otliei 
articles of provision. The market towns are, Nantwich, 
Midciiev'idi, Northwieb, Macclesfield, Conglelon, Malpas, 
I'xidsliaiii, Knntsfnrd, Altringham, Ilalton, S. iulbac h, ami 
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Stockport. It sends four members to parliament, two for 
the county, and two for the city ot Chester. Tl>e principal 
rivers are, the Mersey, Weaver, Dee, and Dane; and it has 
several lakes. 

Shropshire is 48 miles long and 28 broad; it contains 
14 hundreds, 13 market towns, and 170 parishes; uud sends 
12 members to parliament. The air is salubrious, and not 
very sharp, except on the hills : the soil is generally fruitful, 
especially on the north and east parts, which produce plenty 
of wheat and barley; but the south and west being moun¬ 
tainous, are less fertile, yet yield sufficient pasture for sheep 
and cattle. This county abounds with lead, copper, iron, 
limestone, freestone, pipe-clay, bitumen, nnd coal. The 
principal rivers are, the Severn and the Tend. The princi¬ 
pal towns are, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Bridgenortb, M unlock. 
Bishop's Castle, Whitchurch, Wem, and Newport. 

Shrewsbury, the capital, is seated on a peninsula formed 
by the Severn, over which are two bridges, and is sur 
rounded by a wall w ith three gates ; it contains five churches, 
and is governed by a major, a recorder, twelve aldermen, 
twenty-four common council, and a town-clerk. It is the 
chief mart fora coarse kind of woollen cloth, made in Mont¬ 
gomeryshire, called Welsh webs, and for all sorts of Welsh 
commodities, winch are generally bought in a rough state 
at Welshpool, and finished here. In 1283 Edward I. held 
a parliament here, when the lords sal in the castle, and the 
commons in a barn. Another parliament was held here in 
1397, by Richard II. Near this town, in 1403, was fought 
the battle between Henry IV. and Henry Piercv, nick¬ 
named Hotspur, in which., the latter #as defeated and slaim 
Shrewsburj is 18 miles east of Welshpool, and 30 west of 
Litchfield. 

v 

Derbyshire extends 54 miles from north to south, and 
38 from east to west, where broadest, but in the south part 
it is not above six. It is 104 miles in circumference. It 
lies in the diocese of Litchfield and Coventry, sends four 
members to parliament, and contains nine hundreds, nine 
market towns, and 100 parishes. The air, especially on the 
east side, is wholesome and agreeable ; but in the Peak, 
toward the north, it is sharp and cold. The hills in the 
northern part, by attracting the passing clouds, cause the 
i.un to descend there in greater abundance than in the cir- 
(uinjjccut counties. The south and -ast parts arc pleasant 
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and fertile, producing most kinds of grain, particularly 
barley ; even the north-west part, called the Peak, is abun¬ 
dantly rich; for the bleak mountains abound in the best 
lead, with marble,' alabaster, mill-stones, iron, coal, and a 
coarse sort of crystal; and the intermediate valleys are 
fruitful in grass. The barytes, or ponderous earth, which 
seems to be the medium substance between earth and gres, 
is found in great quantities. The principal rivers are, the 
Derwent, I Jove, L>wash, Trent, and Crawlow. The prin¬ 
cipal towns are, Derby, Chesterfield, Wirksworth, Ashburn, 
Bakewell, and Buxton. 

Derby is the county town, and situate on the river Der¬ 
went, over which is a handsome stone bridge. It has five 
churches, the chief of which (named All Saints) is noted for 
its beautiful tower. In 1734 a machine was efected here 
by Sir Thomas Lombe, for the manufacturing of silk, the 
model of which was brought from Italy. It was the first of 
its kind erected in Eugland ; and its operations are, to wind, 
double, and twist the silk, so as to render it fit for weaving. 
Here are also manufactures of silk, cotton, and fine worsted 
stockings ; and a fabric of porcelain, equal, if not superior 
in quality, to any in the kingdom. Derby sends two mem¬ 
bers to parliament, and is governed by a mayor, eleven 
'aldermen, and other officers. 

• 

Nottinghamshire is in the diocese of York; it is 38 
miles long and 20 broad. It contains eight hundreds, eight 
market towns, and J68 parishes; and sends eight members 
to parliament. It enjoys such a temperature of soil and 
climate, as to render it one of the most fertile and pleasant 
cgunties in England. *The principal rivers are the Trent 
and Idle. The manufacturers chiefly consist of frame-work 
knitting, glass, and earthenware. The chiet towns are, 
Nottingham?Newark, East Retford, Southwell, and Mans¬ 
field. 

Nottingham, the county town is situate on a rocky emi¬ 
nence crowned by its castle, a magnificent modern struc¬ 
ture, belonging to the Duke of Newcastle, and built on the 
site of an ancient fortress, celebrated in English history ; it 
is a populous and handsome town, and distinguished by its 
spacious marketplace: it is one of the principal seats of 
the stocking manufacture, particularly of the finer kinds, as 
those of silk and cotton ; and has also a manufacture ol 
coarse earthenwate ; it has three parish churches, and se¬ 
veral meeting houses for dissenters ; and it is remarkable 
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for iis vaults, or cellars cut into the rock. At this town 
Charles I. set up his standard, at the commencement of the 
civil war, which terminated in his destruction. Notting¬ 
ham is governed hy a mayor, recorder, six aldermen, two 
sheriffs, eighteen common council, two chamberlains, and 
two coroners. 

Lincolnshire is a maritime county ; it ip 55 miles 
long and 36 hrond. It is divided into three parts, namely, 
Holland on the south-east, Kestcven on the south-west, and 
.Lindsey on the north. It contains 90 hundreds, one city, 
24 inarkeV’towns, and 630 parishes; and sends 12 members 
to parliament. Its principal rivers are, the I lumber, Trent, 
Witham, and W elland. The air is various, according to 
its three divisions. The soil in many places is very rich, 
the inland part producing corn in great plenty. 

Lincoln is the capital, and is a bishop’s sec, the largest 
diocese in England. Jt is seated on the side of a steep hill, 
on the river W itham, which here divides into three streams. 
It had formerly 50 churches, now reduced to 13, besides the 
cathedral. The cathedral is admired for its interior archi¬ 
tecture, which is in the richest and lightest Gothic style ; 
and its great bell, called Tom of Lincoln, requires twelve 
men to ring it. Lincoln is governed by a mayor, and is 32 
miles north-east of Nottingham. 

Rutlandshire is the smallest county in England, being 
only 15 miles long and 11 broad. It is supposed to have 
received its name from the red colour ot tlie soil, which in 
some parts is a sort of ruddle. It lies in the diocese of 
Peterborough ; contains 48 parishes 5nd two market town3j 
and sends two members to parliament. The air is very 
good, and the soil rich The principal riyers are, the Wel¬ 
land, and the Guash or Wash. Oakham is the Courty town. 
The other market town is Uppingham. 

Leicestershire is in the diocese of Lincoln ; >t ex¬ 
tends 35 miles from east to vvest, and 30 from north to 
south ; contains six hundreds, 12 market towns, and 103 
parishes, and sends four members to parliament. The air 
is extremely healthful Its chief rivers are, the Avon, Soar, 
WTeke, Anker, and Welland. The soil in gentral affords 
great quantities of rich grazing land, and is peculiarly fitted 
lor the culture of beans, for which it is proverbially noted. 
It has also valuable coal qiines. This county is Jamous for 
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its large black horses, and horned cattle, as well as for its 
sheep, which are of a very large size, without horns, and 
clothed with thick lone flakes of soft wool. The manufac¬ 
ture ol stockings is the principal one in the county. Mai- 
ton-Mowhrav, Coughboioiigh, Lutterworth, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, anil Maikct Bosworth, are the chief towns, beside# 

JLeicester, which is the county town, and sends two members 
to puilium«nt, and is governed by a mayor. It is seated on 
the river Soar, one of the bridges over which, called Bow 
Bridge, was long visited by the lovers of antiquity;, on 
account of its having been the accidental monument over 
Ihe grave of llichard 111. but this bridge fell \n the year 
1791. Leicester is 24 miles south-east of JJerbv 

Staffordshire is 44 miles long and 27 broad. It lies 
in the diocese of Litchfield and Cut entry ; contains five 
hundreds, one city. It* maikct towns, and 130 parishes; and 
sends ten members to parliament- The principal risers are, 
the Trent, Dove, Sow, Churnet, Stour, Peak, and Many (old. 
The air is mild and wholesome: the soil in the south part 
is good and rich, though tint without hiallts, which take up 
a large tract of ground ; it abounds in coal and iron. There 
are also good stone quarries, plenty of alabaster and lime¬ 
stone. This county is famous for its potteries, and for its 
canal (Grand Trunk, or*Sfallbrdshire canal) a work begun 
in 1766, under the direction ol a Mr. Brindley, in order to 
form a communication between the Mersey and the Trent, 
and, of course, between the Irish Sea and the German 
Ocean. Its length is 92 miles; namely, 31 miles on the 
north side, from Jlarecastle Hill, where it was begun, to 
*tlie Duke of Bridgwater’s canal at Preston on the Hill, in 
Cheshire, and 61 miles from the south side of the hill to 
Wildon Ferry, it* Derbyshire, where it communicates with 
tile TrAit.* To effect tins work, 40 locks were constructed 
on the south side, there being 316 feet fall. On the north 
side there is only one lock, which is near Middlcwich, and 
is 14 feet wide. The canal is 29 feet broad at the top, 26 
at the bottom, and the depth four feel and a half. It is 
carried over#the river Dove, in an aqueduct of 23 arches, 
and the ground is raised above a mile to a considerable 
height : it is also carried over the Trcnt{£ an aqueduct o 
si£ arches. At Hnrecastlc Hill it is conveyed underground 
2880 yards; at. Barton, in Cheshire, a subterraneous pas¬ 
sage is offered of 560 yards in extent; and, in the same 
neighbourhood, another of 350 ; at Preston on the Hill, 
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where it joins the Duke's canal, it passes under ground ISJl 
yards. From the neighbourhood of Stafford, a brunch i? 
made from this canal, to run over Wolverhampton, and to 
join the Severn near Bewdley ; from this again two other 
branches are carried, one to Birmingham, the other to 
Worcester. My Brindley died in 1772, and left this cana 1 . 
to be finished bv his brother-in-law, Mr. llenshall, whr. 
completed it in 1777, since which time branches of thw 
canal ha<v,e been carried to almost every place of note within 
100 miles.'). Stafford is the county town ; besides which the 
chief towns are, the city of Litchfield, Newcastle-under 
line, Tamworth, Wolverhampton and Bourton-upon-Trent. 

Warwickshire is 47 miles long and 27 broad. It lies 
Partly in the dioceses of Litchfield and Coventry, and partlv 
in that of Worcester; contains four hundreds, and one 
liberty, one citv, 17 market towns, and 158 parishes j am, 
sends six members to parliament The air is very mild, 
pleasant, and healthy. The north part, called the Woodlands, 
is divided from the south, called the Feldon, by the river 
Avon: and the soil of both is rich and fertile. It produces 
corn, malt, wool, wood, cheese, coal, iron, and limestone. 
The principal rivers are, the Avon, Tame, and Arrow. The 
chief towns are, Warwick, the city of Coventry, Birmingham, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Southam, Coit’shill, and Nuneaton. 

Warwick is the county town, situate on a rocky emi¬ 
nence, above the river Avon, over which is a strong bridge. 
It was fortified with a wall, now in ruins; but it has still a 
fine castle of the ancient Earls of Warwick, inhabited by 
the present possessor'of that title. It had anciently six 
monasteries aud six churches; of the latter two only re 
main : it has likewise a handsome shire-house, a good free- 
school, and a noted hospital, called St. Faroes's, for twelse 
reduced gentlemen, who have each £20. a year, >and the 
chaplain £50. It is 15 miles south-west of Coventry. 

Worcestershire is 35 miles long and 27 broad; it 
contains seven hundreds, one city, 11 market towns, and 
152 parishes ; and sends nine members to par^nnent. The 
air is very healthy, and the soil in the vales gud meadows 
very rich, prod^ng corn and pasture, particularly the vale 
of Evesham, wfich is styled the granary of these piVcts. 
The hills have generally an easy ascent, except the Mal¬ 
vern Hills, in the south-west part of the county, and feed 
large flocks of sheep. The other hills are the Licky, near 
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Bromsgrove, toward the north ; and the Bredon Hills, to¬ 
ward the south-east. This countv had formerly two large 
forests, but the iron and salt works have in a manner des¬ 
troyed them; and these works are now chiefly carried on 
with coal. Here is plenty of fruits of most sorts, especially 
pears, which are in many places found growing in the 
iiedges. The chief commodities are, coal, corn, hops, cloth, 
cheese, cider, perry, and salt. The principal rivers are, the 
Severn, Teme or Tend, and Avon. The city (*f Worceslor, 
Evesham, Droytwich, Bewdley, Stourbridge, a*l Kidder¬ 
minster, are the chief towns. / 

Worcester is the capital, and a bishop’s see. *ft contains 
nine churches, besides the cathedral, and St. Michael’s, 
without the liberties of the city ; and lias also three gram¬ 
mar schools, seven hospitals, and a well contrived quay. It 
is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and a number of other 
ollicers; and carries on a considerable trade in woollen 
stuffs and gloves, and has likewise a manufacture of elegant 
china ware. Here Cromwell, in 1651, obtained a victory 
over the Scotch army, which had inarched into England 
to re-in state Charles II. who alter his defeat escaped with 
great dilliculty into France. Worcester is seated on a 
# gentle ascent, on the Severn, and 56 miles north north-east 
of Bristol. 

Herefordshire is 40 miles long and 27 broad. It 
contains 11 h undreds, one city, 16 market towns, and 176 
parishes ; and sends eight members to parliament. The air 
is very good, and the soil fruitful, especially in the \ales. 
Apples grow in greater abundance here than in any other 
county, being plentiful even in th» hedge-rows. The sheep 
'^of Herefordshire are small, affording a line silky wool, in 
quality approaching’ to the Spanish. It is noted for wool 
and cide% w4tich last is transported all over England. The 
principal rivers are, the Wye, AJynnow, and Lug. Hereford 
is the capital, and is a bishop’s see. 

Monmouthshire is 63 miles long, and 22 broad. It 
lies in the diocese of Llaudalf; contains six hundreds* 
seven market towns, and 127 parishes; and sends thre* 
members to parliament. The air is tempumte and healthy, 
and the soil fruitful, though mountainous, and woody. The 
principal rivers are, the Himney, the Ebwith, the Usk, and 
the great ri ve^/(V \e. It was formerly reckoned one of the 
counties of Wales; and trom tlx* names of its towns and 
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villages, its mountainous rugged surface, and. its situation 
beyond the Wye, which seems to form a natural boundary 
between England and Wales in this part, it certainly par¬ 
takes mostly of the character of the latter country, though 
now comprehended in the civil division of the former. The 
higher ranks generally speak English, but the common 
people use the Welsh language. The manufacture of this 
county • is flannels. Abergavenny, Chepstow, Caerleon, 
Newport and Fontipool, are the chief towns, besides Mon¬ 
mouth, wlf ch is the county town, and is seated at the con¬ 
fluence of Jibe rivers Wye, and Mynnow. It contains two 
parish churches, one of which (Monk’s Church) is a very 
curious structure. Here was born Henry V. who was called 
Henry of Monmouth. It sends one member to parliament, 
and is 21 miles west of Gloucester. 


Geoucestershire is 65 miles in length and 32 in 
breadth; it contains 13 hundreds, one city, 20 market 
towns, and 218 parishes; and sends eight members to par¬ 
liament. Its air is generally good, and the soil is extremely 
fruitful. The staple commodities of the county are its 
woollen cloth and cheese. Its principal rivers are, the Se¬ 
vern, the Warwickshire Avon, the Lower Avon, the Wye, 
Thames, Coin, and Lech. The chief market towns are, 
Tewkesbury, Cirencester, Cheltenham, Campdcn, and Stow. 

Gloucester is the capital, and is seated on the east side of 
the river Severn, where, by two streams, it makes the Isle 
of Alney. It is large and well inhabited: it once contained 
eleven churches, but now lias only live, besides the cathedral 
o( St. Peter, which is a handsome structure, and remarkable 
for its large cloister, ainPwhispering gallery, the tombs ut 
Robert, Luke of Normandy, eldest son of William the 
Conqueror, and the unfortunate Edward 11. It has five 
hospitals, two tree-schools, and a county jail; find* was for¬ 
tified with a wall, which Charles II. after the restoration, 
ordered to be destroyed. It is governed bv a mayor, who 
is also the recorder, twelve aldermen, a number of common 
council, &c. Great quantities of pins are made here; and 
here are twelve incorporated trading companies. 


Oxfordshire, in ito^xtretne length, is 48 miles, and 
its greatest breadth 26;^|»oiit<uns 14 hundreds, one*'city l 
12 market towns, and 2j^HMslies; and scuds ten members 
to parliament; tw» city, two for«/he university, 

two for the county, 
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sweet, mild, pleasant, and liealtliy ; for which reason it 
contains several gentlemen’s seats; and the soil, thongh 
various, is fertile in corn and grass ; and tlio hills yield 
ochre, pipe-clay, and oilier earths, useful for various pur¬ 
poses. Besides Oxford, the principal towns are, Banbury, 
Burford, Witney, Woodstock, Ileuley, and Thame. 

Oxford is the capital. It is a bishop’s pee, and an uni¬ 
versity ; and, beside the cathedral, has 13 parish churches. 
It is seateiUat the confluence of the rivers Isis and GherweH, 
and, with the suburbs, is of a circular form, thrt^; miles in 
circumference. The university is said to have bcjen founded 
by the great Alfred, but is generally supposed f<\have been 
a seminary of learning before bis thne, although it owed 
its revival and consequence to his liberal patronage, re¬ 
ceiving from him grants of many privileges, and large 
revenues. Here are 20 celleges and five halls, several of 
which stand in the streets, and give the city an air of mag¬ 
nificence. The colleges are provided with sufficient reve¬ 
nues for the maintenance of a master, fellow's, and students. 
In the halls the students live, either wholly or in part, at 
their own expense. The colleges are, University, Baliol, 
Merton, Exeter, Oriel, Queen’s, New College, Lincoln, All 
Souls’, Magdalen, Brazen-nose, Corpus Christi, Christ 
> Church, Trinity, St. John’s, Jesus College, Wadharo, Pem¬ 
broke, Worcester, and Hertford. Of these the most ancient 
is University College, founded before the year 872; and to 
Christ Church College, begun by Cardinal Wolsey, and 
finished by llenry VIII. belongs the cathedral. The halls 
are, Alban, Edmund, St. Alary, New Inn, and St. Mary 
Magdalen. Among the libraries in the university, the most 
distinguished are the Bodleian, founded by Sir Thomas 
ftodlcy; Radcliffe, founded by Dr. John Radcliffe; those 
, of All Soul’s College, Christ Church, Queen’s, New College, 
St.John’s, Exetes, and Corpus Christi. Among the other 
public buildings are, the Theatre, the Ashmolean Museum, 
tlie Clarendon Printing-office, the Radcliffe Infirmary, and 
an Observatory. At Oxford, King John, compelled by his 
barons, summoned a parliament to meet, in 1208; the pro¬ 
ceedings of which were so disorderly, that it was known 
afterwards by the name of the mad parliament. Charles I. 
assembled a parliament h e, 1625, in consequence of the 
plague then raging in London; and, in 1664, he summoned 
suciT of the members of both houses as were devoted to his 
interests; these were seceders from the parliament then 
silling at WjMrffminster. The city was distinguished for its 
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attachment to that nnrortniiate king-, who here held his 
court during the whole civil war. It is governed by a mayor 
and aldermen; and is 20 miles south-west of Buckingham. 

Northamptonshire is in the diocese of Peterborough, 
about 40 miles long and 20 broad. It contains 20 hundreds, 
one city, 11 market towns, and 326 parishes, and sends nine 
members to parliament. The air is very healthy, except in 
the northeast part near Peterborough, which is the com- 
mencemenLof a fenny tract extending to the Lincolnshire 
Wash. The principal rivers are, the Nen and Welland ; 
besides which, it is partly watered by the Ouse, Learn, 
Cherwell, and Avon. Peterborough, Daventry, Highatn 
Ferrers, Brackley, and Oundle, are the principal towns, be¬ 
sides Northampton, the county town, which is seated on the 
river Nen. 

Northampton is a handsome town, has a spacious market 
place, and had seven churches, which are now reduced to 
lour. It was almost entirely destroyed by fire in 1675, but 
was soon rebuilt; it has a good free-school, and a county 
infirmary and jail. In the meadows below the town a battle 
was fought in 1460, between Henry VI. and the Yorkists, 
in which the former was defeated and made prisoner; and 
near it is a fine Gothic structure called Queen’s Cross, 
erected by Edward I. in memoty of his Queen Eleanor. 
This town is 30 miles south-east of Coventry. 

Buckinghamshire is in length about 45 miles, in 
breadth about 18, and in circumference 138 miles. It is in 
the diocese of Lincoln, and contains eight hundreds, 185 
parishes, and 15 market towns. Its principal rivers are, the 
Thames, Coin, Ouse, and Tame. The air is healthy, and 
the soil rich, being chiefly chalk or marl« The most gene¬ 
ral manufacture is thread-lace and paper; and \he> woods of 
the hills, chiefly beech, form a considerable article of profit, 
both as fuel and timber. The market towns are, Bucking¬ 
ham, Chipping W)comb, Aylesbury, Agmondesliam, Wen- 
dover, Great Marlow, Colnbrook, Eaton, Beaconsficid, &c. 
It sends 14 members to parliament. 

Bedfordshire contains nine hundreds, ten market 
towns, and 116 parishes.^ The form of it is oval, 36 ‘miles 
long, 18 broad, and about 100 in circumference. The air 
is serene and healthy. Its rivers are, the'Ouse, Ivel, and 
Ousel. Its chief ttrednot* a.** corn. butlcr''and fuller’s 
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earth; its manufactures, thread-luce, straw-ware, and hats. 
The market towns are, lied lord, Potion, Biggleswade, 
Shefford, Ampthill, Harold, Woburn, Tuddington, Dansta- 
ble, Leigh ton-I3uzzard, and Luton. It sends four members 
to parliament 


Huntingdonshire, which is in the diocese of Lincoln, 
is 25 miles in length and 20 in its broadest parts. It con¬ 
tains four hundreds, six market towns, and 79^Sarishes. 
The principal rivers are, the Ouse, Nen, and the Gam, which 
last divides it from Cambridgeshire. Its chief c/mmodities 
are, corn, malt, and cheese; and it fattens abondauce of 
cattle. This county sends four members to parliament; 
and the sheriff, who is chosen alternately from Cambridge, 
the Isle of Ely, and Huntingdonshire, is sheriff of both 
counties. Huntingdon is the county town, 16 miles west 
by north of Cambridge. 


Cambridgeshire is about 47 miles in length from north 
to south, 18 in breadth from east to west, and 130 in cir¬ 
cumference. It lies in the province of Canterbury, and 
diocese of Ely; and is divided into 17 hundreds, in which 
are contained one city, one borough, with a celebrated uni- 
•versity, seven other market towns, and 163 parishes. The 
principal rivers are, the Grant, Ouse, Nen, and Cam. The 
air and soil vary extremely : some parts, especially the 
southern and eastern, are pleasant and healthy ; but the 
northern part, called the Isle of Ely, is low and fenny, from 
the confluence of many rivers. All the waters of the middle 
part of England, which do not run into the Thames, or th 
Trent, fall into these fens; and jp the latter part of the 
year, when they are overflowed by water, they appear co¬ 
wered with fogs; so that while the higher grounds of the 
adjacent country glitter with the beams of the sun, the Isle 
of Ely apg^ars wrapt in a mist. The market towns of the 
county are, Royston, Newmarket (part of which is in 
.Suffolk,) Linton, Caxfon, Mersh or Marsh, Wisbeacb, and 
Tliorney. It sends six members to parliament. 

Cambridge is the county town, and seat of a celebrated 
university, situate on the river Carn. It consists of fourteen 
parishes, and is governed by a mayor, who, on entering upon 
his office, takes an oath to maintain the privileges of the 
university. The town-hall and shire-house are the onlv 
buildingi hat do not belong to the university : tike 
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county jail is the gatehouse ol an anoieut castle, built bv 
William the Conqueror, In the market place, which con¬ 
sists of two spacious oldong squares united together, is a 
conduit that is constantly running. The university is sup- 
jinsed to have been founded during the Heptarchy. It con¬ 
ic ns 12 colleges and four halls, which have equal privileges 
vulli the colleges. The colleges are, Peter House, Corpus 
Christi or Beimef, Gonville and Cains, King’s, Queen's 
Jesus’, ('bust's, St. John’s, Magdalen, Trinity, •Enunanud, 
and SiJii&v Sussex The halls are, Clare, Pembroke, Tri¬ 
nity, and Catherine. Of the colleges Peter house is the 
most ancient, being founded in 1257 ; and King’s and Tri 
nity colleges the most considerable. King’s College is the 
noblest foundation in Europe, and the chapel one of the 
finest pieces of Gothic architecture in the world. The 
library, cliip* !, &c. of Trinity College, justly rank in the 
first place. The other structures belonging to the univer¬ 
sity are, the Senate House, a fine edifice, which, with St. 
Mary's Church, the Schools, the University Library, and 
other buildings, form a noble square. Here also is a Bota¬ 
nical Garden, and a general Hospital, called Addenbrooke’s, 
from the name of the founder. 

Norfolk is a maritime county, and in the diocese of 
Norwich. It contains 31 hundreds, one citv, 27 market 
towns, and 660 parishes; and sends 12 members to parlia¬ 
ment. Its principal rivers are, the Ouse, Nen, Waveney, 
Yare, and Bure. The manufactures of Norfolk are, worsted, 
woollen, and silks. Norwich is the capital. The other chief 
towns are, Yarmouth, Lvnn-Regis, Thetford, Harleston, 
Reepbam, Holt, North Walshaiu, and Castle Rising. This 
county is 60 miles long, ahd 34 broad. 

Norwich is surrounded by a wall, now much decayed, 
and seated on the river Yare, which rum* through it, and is 
navigable to Yarmouth. It has 36 parish churches, besides 
the cathedral, some of whicii were formerly covered with 
thatch; two churches for the Flemings, some dissenting 
meeting-houses, and a Roman catholic chapel. It lias a 
stately castle, on a hill which is the shire-house and the 
county jail. Here is also a city and a county hospital, a 
theatre royal, and a lofty market-house of freestone. The 
ancient Dukes of Norfolk had a palace here, which is still 
in existence as a workhouse. Here is also a free-school, 
founded by Edward VI. and several otbec charitable fotm- 
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dations. Near this city are the ruins of *he castle of Kett, 
the tanner, by whose rebellion, in the reign of Edward VI. 
the city was reduced to a ruinous state. 

Suffolk is a maritime county, 50 miles long and 25 
broad. It lies in the diocese of Norwich ; contains 22 hun¬ 
dreds, 28 market towns, and 572 parishes; it sends Id 
members to»parliament. The air is clear and heathy ; the 
soil is of various qualities, but the country in general level. 
The principal rivers are, the Stour, Waveney, fiittle Ouse, 
Lark, Deben, Gipping, and Orwell. Ipswich is 1 *the county 
town; besides which, the principal towns are, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Sudbury, Aldborough, Eye, Orford, Lowestoff, 
Beccles, Bungay, Dunwich, and part of Newmarket. 

Essex is a maritime county, and in the diocese of Lon¬ 
don ; 44 miles long and 4 2 broad. It contains 18 hundreds, 
27 market towns, 415 parishes, and sends eight members 
to parliament; it also possesses a variety of soil and face of 
country. Its south-we^t part is occupied principally by the 
two forests of Epping and Ilainault; and is noted for its 
butter, which is sold at a high price in London, under the 
.name of Epping butter. The north-west part, from Saffron 
Walden to Cambridge, isfamous for the growth of saffron, 
which is almost peculiar to this district, and is allowed to be 
the best in the world. The middle part is a fine corn 
country. The part bordering on the Thames and the sea 
consists chiefly of marshy grounds, which afford excellent 
pasturage, yet are deemed unwholesome and aguish. The 
principal rivers are, the Thames, Blackwater, Coin, Chel- 
m«r, Stour, Crouch, and Roding. ^Chelmsford is the county 
town, but Colchester is the largest and most famous, and is 
a place of great antiquity. It had 16 parish churches, but 
now only* 12 are used. Most of them were damaged in 
CromwellVtimc.. It was lately a corporation, but lost its 
charter by some misdemeanour; however it still sends two 
members to parliament. The other principal towns are 
Harwich, Maldon, and Braintree. 

IIehtfoiidsimhe is about 31 miles long, and 28 broad. 
It contains eight hundreds, eight market towns, and 120 
parishes ; and sends six members to parliament. It abounds 
in corn, river fish, sheep, and fat cattle, and the air is good 
all over the The principal rivers are, the ut 
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Btort, Coin, Gad#, Bean, and the Rib. Hertford is the 
county town. 

Ml omits BX is tlie least county in England, except Rut¬ 
landshire, being only 22 miles from east’ to west, and 1? 
from north to south; but it is by far the richest. It con¬ 
tains 120 parishes, beside London, and four market towns ; 
and sends eight members to parliament, two for4he county 
two for tn&city of Westminster, and four for London : be¬ 
sides wkicl? the principal places are, Uxbridge, Brentford, 
Chelsea, mgbgate, Hampstead, Kensington, Hackney, and 
Hampton Court. The air is healthy, but the soil, in 
general, being gravelly, is not naturally fertile; though by 
means of its vicinity to the metropolis, many parts of it 
are converted into rich beds of manure, clothed with almost 
perpetual verdure. There are still however, very extensive 
tracts of uncultivated heath. Beside the Thames, the Lea, 
and the Coin, which are its boundaries to the south, the 
south-east and the west, Middlesex is watered by several 
small streams; one of which, called the New River, is arti¬ 
ficially brought from Amwell, in Herts, for the purpose of 
supplying London with water. 

London is the capital, and the metropolis of the united 
kingdom ; one of the largest and«most opulent cities in the 
world, mentioned by Tacitus as a considerable commercial 
place in the reign of Nero. In its most extensive view, as 
the metropolis, it consists of the city properly so called, the 
city of Westminster, and the borough of Southwark, be¬ 
sides the suburbs in Middlesex and Sorry, within what are 
called the bills of mortality. London and Westminster are 
in Middlesex, on the north side of the river Thames; and 
Southwark is on the opposite bank, in Surry. The gxten 
of the whole, from Limeh'ouse and D&pt(brc{ to Milbank 
and Vauxhall, is above seven miles; but the greatest 
breadth does not exceed three. The city'is divided into 
20 Wards, each governed by an alderman; and from the 
aldertnen the lord mayor is annually chosen. There are 
likewise 236 common councilmen, a recorder, a common 
seijeaqt, two sheriffs (who are also sheriffs of Middlesex) 
'chamberlain, a town-clerk, a city remembrancer, a water 
bailiff , and ma ny inferior officers. Westminster, ’ once 
mile from London, but now united to it,, is governed by 
steward, who is generally a nobleman chosen by’the 
aud, chapter; aoi he has an ngtdfr stevard who ofli- 
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dates lor him. Next to him is the high bailiff, ohosen also 
hy the dean and chapter, whose power rfesembles that of a 
sheriff. The suburbs are under the jurisdiction of the ma¬ 
gistrates ; and those of Middlesex, besides the county hall, 
on Clerkenwell Green, have an office in Bow-street,, long 
distinguished for public spirit and activity, and seven other 
public offices. Southwark was long independent of Lon¬ 
don, but Inward III. granted it to the city. It was then 
called the village of Southwark ; and afterwards ntfmcd (lie 
bailiwick. In the reign of Edward VI. it was grated into 
a twenty-sixth ward, by the name of Bridge-wa^d without. 
On the death of the alderman of this ward, lie is succeeded 
by the next in seniority, to whatever ward he may belong; 
this ward being considered as a sinecure, and consequently 
the most proper for “ the father of the city.” *i'he city has 
likewise a high bailiff and steward here. Among the 
churches in the metropolis, the cathedral of St. Paul is the 
most conspicuous, and inferior to none in Europe, except 
St. Peter’s at Rome. This noble fabric is now destined to 
he the receptacle of the monuments of such illustrious men 
as may do honour to their country by their talents and their 
'irtues. The first erected monument was lor that great 
philanthropist Mr. Howard, and the second for Doctor 
Samuel Johnson. That for Lord Nelson is also placed here. 
Westminister Abbey is S noble specimen of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture. Here most of the English sovereigns have been 
crowned, and many of them interred. It contains also a 
great number of monuments of kings, statesmen, heroes, 
poets, and persons distinguished by genius, learning, and 
science. The chapel of Henry VII. adjoining, Lelaud calls 
the wonder of the world. St. Stephen’s, in Walbrook, is a 
church of exquisite interior beauty, the masterpiece of Sir 
Christopher Wrerv Bow Church, in Cbeapside ; St. Bride’s 
in Fleet<etr6et; St Dunstan’s in the East; and St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, are among the other churches most dis¬ 
tinguished for fine architec ture. The parish churches in 
the bills of mortality amount to 14t>; namely, 97 within 
the walls, l(j without the walls, 23 out-parishes in Middle¬ 
sex and Surry, and 10 in the city and liberties of West¬ 
minister. Besides these churches, is one belonging to the 
Temple, a celebrated seat of law\ It was founded by the 
Knights Templars in the reign of Henry II. upon the. 
model of that of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. There 
arc; likewise $ great number of chapels for the established 
church, foreign protestantchurches, Unman catholP chapels, 
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meetings for dissenters of all persuasions, and three syna¬ 
gogues for the Jews. The royal palace of St. Jame’s is 
an ancient building on the north ’ side of a small park, 
mean in external appearance ; but the apartments are said 
to be-the best calculated for regal parade of any in Europe. 
The royal town residence is a house at the west sid» of St. 
James's Park, tmilt by the Duke of Buckingham, and 
purchased by the king in 1761, when it received the 
appellation of the Queen’s Palace, but it is still called 
Buckingham House. Cnrleton House, the residence of 
the Prince/of Wales, to the east of St. James’s Palace, 
is a stately building, on which vast sums' have been ex¬ 
pended. The Banqueting House at Whitehall begun in 
1619, is only a small part of the vast plan of a palace, in¬ 
tended to be worthy the residence of the British monarchs, 
but left incomplete. Beside the royal palaces there are 
maoy flue houses of the princes of the blood, and of the 
nobility and gentry. Among the public buildings which 
can be merely enumerated here, are Westminister Hall, 
containing the supreme courts of justice, and adjoining to 
which are the- houses of Lords and Commons ; the Guild¬ 
hall of the city ; the Sessions House in the Old Bailey ; the 
Tower of London, an ancient fortress, once a royal palace, 
now containing some public offices, a magazine and arsenal, 
the regalia of the kingdom, the mint, and a menagerie ; 
the Horse Guards, the Treasury, and the Admiralty, at 
Whitehall; the noble collection of public offices which, 
form that magnificent structure called Somerset Place ; the 
Royal Exchange, in Combill; the Bank of England, in 
Threadneedle-street; the Custom House, in Thames-strect; 
the Excise Office, in BroUd-street; the Cast India House; 
in Leadenhall-street; the South Sea House, in Throgrnor- 
ton-street; the Mansion House for the* lord mayor; the 
Monument, in commemoration of the great tiVe hi 1666 ; 
the ancient Bridge called London Bridge; ami the two 
magnificent modern bridges of Blackiiiars and Westmin¬ 
ster. The British Museum in Great Hussel-street, Blooms¬ 
bury; and Week’s Museum, Titehborue-street, Ifaymarket; 
are perhaps the noblest of their kind in Europe. The Inns 
of Court, for the study of the Jaw; the colleges, learned 
societies, and public seminaries ; the balls of the different 
trading companies ; the fickle hospitals and other charitable 
institutions; the prisons; the public plac.es of diversion; 
witb its fine squares* and streets; all are loo.nmnerous to 
be here particularly mentioned.—Such on a cilrsory view 
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of it, is the metropolis of Great Britain, to the extent and 
opulence of which many causes have contributed. From 
the openness of the country round, especially on the Lon¬ 
don side, and a gravelly soil, it is kept tolerably dry in all 
seasons, and affords no lodgment for stagnant air or water. 

Jts cleanliness, as well as its supply of water, are greatly 
kled by its situation on the banks of the Thames; and 
he New River, with maby good springs within the city 
keif, fartBer contribute to the abundance of tha^flecessary 
lement. All these are advantages, with respect to health, 
in which this metropolis is exceeded by few/ With re¬ 
gard to the circumstance of navigation, it is so placed on 
the Thames, as to possess every advantage that can be de¬ 
rived from a sea-ppit, without its dangers; and, at the same 
time, by means of its extensive river, eujoys*a very large 
communication with the internal parts of the country, which 
supply it with all sorts of necessaries, and in return receive 
from it such commodities as they require. London is the 
seat of many considerable manufactures; some almost & 
peculiar to itself, others in which it participates with the 
manufacturing towns in general. The most important of its 
peculiar manufactures is the silk weaving, established in 
Spitalfields by refugees from France. A variety of works 
in gold, silver, and Jewellery ; the engraving of prints; the 
making of optical and mathematical instruments, are like¬ 
wise principally or solely executed here, and some of them 
in greater perfection than in any other country. Thus 
London has risen to its .present rank of the first city in 
Europe, with respect to opulence; and nearly, if not en¬ 
tirely so, as to the number of inhabitants. Constantinople 
^pan only dispute the latter with it. Its population, like mat 
of all other towns, has been greatly over-rated, and is not 
yet exactly determined ; but it is probable that the residents 
in London# Westminister, and Southwark, and all the out- 
parishes, do not fall short of 950,000. London is a bishop’s 
ee. To enumerate all the events by which it has been dis- 
ingnished would greatly exceed our limits; we shall only 
nention, therefore, the. great plague in 1G65, which cut off 
*'0,000 people; and the dreadful conflagration in 1666, by 
which 13,000 houses were destroyed. It is 400 milesjouth 
oy east of Edinburgh, 225 north-west of Paris, 690 north 
by fcst of Madrid, 750 north-west of Rome, 660 wegt-north- 
west of Vienna, ii34 south-east of Dublin, and 190 west- 
vouth-west of Amsterdam. ' • 
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Kent is a maritime county, and in the diocese of Can 
terbary and Rochester. - From east to west it is 58 miles, 
and 48 in breadth. It is divided into five lathes, containing 
61 hundreds, two cities, 27 market towns, and 408 parishes ; 
and sends ten members to parliament. In the soil and face 
of the country there is a great diversity. The banks of the 
Thames are low* and 'marshy, but backed by a range of 
chalky eminences, sometimes rising to a moderate height: 
this kind of hard chalky soil, inclining to- barrenness, ex¬ 
tends to the*,north-east extremity ot the county, and thence 
round to Dover, exhibiting its nature in the lofty white 
cliffs, which here bound the island, and produce the striking 
appearance at sea which gave it the name of Albion. This 
county produces, beside the usual objects of agriculture, 
large quantities of hops; fruit of various kinds, especially 
apples and cherries, of which there are large orchards; 
madder for dying; timber in the woody parts; and birch 
twigs for brooms, which form no inconsiderable article of 
traffic, for the London markets. The principal rivers, be¬ 
sides the Thames, are the Medway, Darien, Stour, Cray, 
nnd Rother. The chief towns are, Maidstone, Canterbury, 
Chatham, Rochester, Greenwich, Woolwich,Bromley, Deal,, 
Deptford, Sheerness, and Quecnborougli (in the island of 
Sbeppey); Dartford, Dover, Sandwich, Romney, and 
Hythe, are called Cinque Ports. . 

Canterbury is an archbishop’s see, the metropolitan of 
all England. .The cathedral, a large structure, was once 
famous for the shrine of Thomas Becket, visited by pilgrims 
from all parts of Europe. This turbulent priest, having 
been murdered here in 1170, was afterwards made a saint • 
miracles were pretended. \o be performed at his tomb, and, 
100,000 pilgrims, visitors to this tomb, have been registered . 
atone time in Canterbury, when the demotion to him had 
quite effaced the adoration of God, and even of*thft Virgin. 
At the altar of God, for instance, there was offered, in one 
year, £3, 2s. 6 d.; at the Virgin’s, £GS. 5s. 6rf.; at St. 
Thomas’s, £832. 12s. 3 cl. The next year the disproportion 
was still greater; there was not a penny on God’s altar; 
the Virgin gained only £4. Is. 8 d. ; but St. Thomas had 
got £554. 6s. 3d. Louis VII. of France made a pilgrimage 
to this tomb, and bestowed on the shrine a jewel esteemed 
the richest in Christendom. But Henry VIII. in ftSB, 
not only pillaged this rich shrine, but caused the saint to 
be cited in court, lj;ied, and condemned as a traitor ; order- 
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ing his nauie to be struck out of the calendar, his bones to 
be burnt, and his ashes thrown into the air. In this ca¬ 
thedral are interred Henry IV. and Edward the Black 
Prince. The city has 14 parish churches, the remains or 
many Roman antiquities, and an ancient castle, w.th walls 
and a deep ditch. 

Rochester is a bishop’s see, and h|is, beside the cathedral, 
three parish churches. It has two free-scnools, one called 
the King’s*and the other tb ffJl iv School. Here is also an 
alms-house for six poor travel^P, who are supplied with a 
supper, a bed, and a breakfast, with fourpence to* carry them 
forward on their journey; but they are to stay no longer 
than one night; and an inscription over the door intimates, 
that rogues and proctors are excepted. It is 27 miles south¬ 
west of Canterbury. • 

Surry is 36 miles long and 93 broad, It lies in the 
diocese of Winchester; contains 13 hundreds, 11 market 
towns (including Southwark) and 150 parishes; and send* 
14 members to parliament. The principal rivers, besides 
the Thames (which is the boundary of this county on the 
north) are, the Mole, Wey, and Wandie. The leut assizes 
are held at Kingston, and the summer assizes at Guildford 
and Croydon alternately ; besides which, Southwark, Epsom, 
Richmond, Ryegate, Leatherliead, and Darking, are prin¬ 
cipal towns. 

Sussex is a maritime county, 80 miles long and 24 
broad. It lies in the diocese of Chichester; contains 65 
hundreds, one city, 13 market towns, and 312 parishes; and 
<*ends 20 members to parliament. The air is often thick 
and foggy, but nbt unwhplesome, unless it be in the low 
marshy lands; th$ soil in %he middle is rich and fruitful, 
and the north side is shaded with extensive woods. Sussex 
is not distinguished for any manufacture but that of gun¬ 
powder, at Battle; and of needles at Chichester. The 
principal rivers are, the Arun, Adur, Ouse, and Bother. 
The city of Chichester, Lewis, East Gri'nstead, and Bright-' 
lielinstone, are the chief towns. Hastings, Rye, Winchel- 
sea, and Seaford, are called Cinque Ports. Chichester is 
the capital. - 

• 

Berkshire is about 42 miles in length from east to 
west, its breadth from north to south 2§£ miles, and in 
ciicninf 'cence it is 120. It is,divided into 22 hundred*. 
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The market towns, twelve in number, are, Maidenhead, 
Heading, Faringdon, Abingdon, Wantage, East llsley, 
Wallingford, Hungerford, Newbury, Lambourne, Wind¬ 
sor, ai>4 Oakingham: it contains 140 parishes, lies in 
iiie diocese of Salisbury and province of Canterbury, and 
sends nine members to parliament. The air, in general, is 
very wholesome. The principal rivers are, the Thames, 
Kennet, Lamboru, and LoMpn. The east part has much 
uncultivated land, as Wihd®$Forest and its appendages; 
the west and middle parfS^rod nee grain in abundance. 
Heading is the county town. 

Hampshire is a maritime connty. It extends, exclusive 
of the Isle of Wight, 42 miles from north to south, and 38 
from east to west. It contains nine hundreds, one city, 20 
market towns, and 253 parishes, and sends, with the Isle of 
Wight, .26 members to parliament. It is one of the most 
agreeable, fertile, and populous counties in England. The 
commodities are, corn, hops, bacon, honey, and timber; 
the last in particular, on account of its great woods, of 
which the principal are, the New Forest (in making of 
which William the Conqueror destroyed 36 churches) and 
the forest of EastBere. The principal rivers are, the Avon, 
Test, Itchen, and Stour. 

Southampton is the county town, and is situate between 
the rivers Itchen and Test. It contains five churches, is 
surrounded by walls and several watch-towers, and had a 
strong castle, but it is now in ruins. It is a fashionable 
place of resort for sea-bathing; and it was on this beach 
that the Danish king Canute gave that striking reproof to 
his flattering courtiers, when the disobedient tide washed 
his feet. A small distance from this town is Woodrnills, 
where is a very curious manufacture of ship blocks, from 
which all the king’s dock-yards are supplied. Tha assizes 
are held at Winchester, which was a place of great note in 
the time of the Saxons. 

The other chief towns are, Portsmouth, Andover, Ba¬ 
singstoke, and Christchurch. Cowes, Newport, Yarmouth, 
Newton, and Ride, are in the Isle of Wight, which is in¬ 
cluded in Hampshire. 

Wiltshire is so callflirarom the town of Wilton, once 
its capital. It is 54 miles long and 33 broad. The air is 
sweet and healthy,' though something sharp on the bills in 
winter; but it is mild duiting that season in the valbn.s. 
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The land in Hie north parts is generally hilly and woody, but 
very fertile; here being made that kind of cheese which is 
so much esteemed, called North Wiltshire. Its chief com¬ 
modities are, - sheep, wool, wood, and stone: of 'his last 
there are excellent quarries on the banks of the Nadder, 
where some of the stones are 20 yards in length, and four 
in thickness, without a flaw. The chief manufactures ara 
the different branches of the clqthing trade. The principal 
rivers are, the Upper and Lower Avon, the Madder, Willy, 
Bourne, and Kennet. This county lies in the .diocese of 
Salisbury; contains 29 hundreds, one city, 20 market towns, 
and 304 parishes; and sends 34 members to parliament. 
The chief towns are, the city of Salisbury, Devizes, Marl¬ 
borough, Malmesbury, Wilton, and Chippenham. 

Salisbury is the capital, ft is situate in a chalky soil, 
almost surrounded by the Avon and its contributary rivers, 
and is rendered particularly clean by a small stream flowing 
through every street. It has a fine cathedral, crowned by 
a spire, the loftiest in the kingdom. The town-hall is a 
handsome building, and stands in a spacious market-place. 
Salisbury is governed by a mayor, recorder, tkc. and has a 
manufacture of flannels and linseys, and another of hard¬ 
ware and cutlery. It is 21 miles north-east of Southampton. 

Dorsetshire is a mafitime county, extending 52 miles 
in length, 30 where broadest, and is 150 miles in circum¬ 
ference ; it lies in the diocese of Bristol, sends 20 members 
to parliament, and contains 34 hundreds, 15 market towns, 
and 248 parishes. The arr on the hills is somewhat bleak 
and sharp, but very mild and pleasant near the coast. The 
sail is generally rich and fertile, tlftmgh in some parts very 
sandy. The principal rivers are, the Stour, Frome, Piddle, 
Liddon, Derelish, and Allen. The chief towns are, Dor¬ 
chester, Lymt*, Sherborn, Shaftesbury, Pool, and Bland- 
ford. The products are, corn, wool, hemp, fine stone, and 
some marble. It is also distinguished for its woollen manu¬ 
factures. 

Dorchester is the eounly town, and is of great antiquity; 
was formerly a city, and much larger, the rtiius of the wall* 
being still to be seen in some places. It has three churches, 
sends two members to parliament, is governed by a mayor, 
&.c. and is seated on the river Frome. 

Somersetshire is a maritime county; 66miles long 
and 28 broad. It contains 42 hundreds, three cities, 35 
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market towns, and 385 parishes; and sends 18 members to 
parliament. The air in the lower ground is universally 
mild; and the soil in- the north-east quarter is generally 
stony, and possesses a lofty mineral tract called the Mendip 
Hills. On the west side are the Quantock Hills, with many 
downs and open heaths : and in the north-west corner is 
the black sterile region of Exmoor. The south part, to¬ 
wards Dorsetshire, is high, but well cultivated: and through¬ 
out the county, especially in its south-west quarter, vales of 
the greatest fertility aie interspersed. The principal rivers 
are, the Parret, lvel, Tbone, Brent., and Avon. The Mendip 
Hills afford abundance of coal, lead, calamine, copper, man¬ 
ganese, bole, and red ochre. Cattle, nearly equal in size 
to the Lincolnshire, are fed in fine meadows about the head 
of the Parret Cider is a commou product of this county ; 
and it has a considerable share in the woollen manufactures. 
The chief towns are, the cities of Bath, Wells, and Bristol; 
Taunton, Bridgewater, llchester, Minehead, Milbourn Por f , 
and Glastonbury. 

Bristol is the capital. It is seated at the confluence of 
the river Avon with the Frome, ten miles from the influx 
of the Avon into the Severn. The tide, rising to a great 
height in these narrow rivers, brings vessels of considerable 
burden to the quay, which extends along ihe inner shores 
of the Frome and Avon; but, at low water, they lie aground 
in the mud. It has 18 churches, besides the cathedral, a 
bridge over the Avon, a custom-house, and an exchange. 
Bristol has a prodigious trade ; for it is reckoned that hence 
200 ships sail yearly. Here are no less than fifteen glass¬ 
houses; and tire sugar-refinery is one of its principal ma¬ 
nufactures. It is governed by a corporation ; and is twene 
miles west-north-westof Bath. 

*» 

Devonshire is a maritime county- It is*73f miles long 
and 53-broad ; it lies in the diocese of Exeter ; contains 53 
hundreds, 28 market towns, and 304 parishes; and sends 2(5 
members to parliament. The air is healthful in the valleys, 
and so mild that the myrtle grows unsheltered ; but it is 
cold and bleak on the mountains. The soil is various, for 
the lower grounds are naturally fruitful, and the hills barren. 
In the south-west parts are great quantities of marble, and 
in many places marble rocks are found to be the basis of 
the high road. The principal rivers are, the Tamar, Kx, 
Teigue, and Dart. Exeter is the principal eitv. 'The 
unlike! low us are. PE m 1 * nth. liarr-Oanle, Biddefoid, Ti\<‘r- 
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Ion, Honilon, Dailmoulli, Tavistock, II olds worthy, Huther- 
lei”h, Torrington, Oakhampton, Bow, Crediton, Chumleigb 
or Chunleigh, Moreton, Hampstead, Plympton, Modhury, 
Kingsbridge, Tolness, Brent, Ashburton, Cbudleigh or 
Chidlcigh, Beerhalston, &c. 

Exeter is situate on the Ex, from which it takes its name, 
over which is a handsome stone bridge. It was formerly 
the seat of the Saxon kings, who resided in the castle : and 
is encoinpasted with a wall, in which are six gates, in good 
repair. There are fifteen parish churches, and four chapels 
of ease, besides the cathedral, which is a magnificent fabric. 
Ships of burden formerly came up here: but the navigation 
was almost destroyed bv Henry Courtney, Earl of Devon, 
and, though repaired, could not be restored to its former 
state : its port, therefore, is at Topslmin, five miles below. 
It has 13 companies of tradesmen, manufactures of serges, 
and other woollen goods, and a share in the fisheries of 
Newfoundland and Greenland. It is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, 24 aldermen, &c. and sends two members to par¬ 
liament ; and is 08 miles south-west of Bristol 

Cornwall is a maritime county. Its length from east 
to west is about 80 miles ; its greatest breadth Irom south- 
south-east, to north-north-east, is near 45, though in many 
places it is not above 20 miles wide, the peninsula of which 
the county consists growing narrower by degrees from De¬ 
vonshire to the Land’s End. However, it is 160 miles in 
circumference. It is in the diocese of Exeter, and province 
of Canterbury, and is divided into nine hundreds; in which 
are contained, according to Camden and Speed, 101 pa¬ 
rches; according to others, 180;,and in Martin’s Index 
Villaris they are said to amount to 198. There are here 
20 market towns, of which Bodmyn, Camelfold, Fowey, St. 
Germains, Gram port, llelston, St. Ive’s Kellington, Laun¬ 
ceston, Liskard, East Looe, Penryu, Saltash, Tregony, ami 
Truro, are boroughs, and send two members each to parlia¬ 
ment; besides St. Austle, Bodcastle, St. Columb, Falmouth, 
Market Jew, Padstow, Penzance, and Strallon, which send 
no members. There are also six other boroughs, whiqh send 
each two members to parliment, but are not market towns, 
namely, Bossiney, West Looe, Lestwithiel, St. Maws, St. 
Michael, and Newport. This county is mountainous in the 
middle, and these mountains from a kind of broken chain 
throughout the whole length of the county. On each side 
Ibis high ridge the laud lues a plainer sorlace, hut is minor 
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more Lilly on the north than on the south. The winters 
here are much more mild than in any other part of Eng¬ 
land, insomuch that myrtles will always grow, without being 
put into green houses. They never have any very great 
hail-storms, nor will the snow lie upon the ground above 
three or four days. The spring is always very early, as ap¬ 
pears from the buds and blossoms. However, the summers, 
though Cornwall lies so far to the south, are never very 
hot, on account of the sea breezes blowing towards the land. 
It lias plenty of sea herbs, and some other plants peculiar 
to its insular situation. The mines of tin are numerous, and 
are, in general, very rich in ore : these have rendered this 
county famous in all ages. There has been sometimes found 
a small quantity of gold and silver, but not worthy of notice. 
The coppef mines are also numerous and rich in ore. In 
many cavernous parts of the rocks are found transparent 
crystals, called Cornish diamonds, they being very brilliant 
when polished. The principal rivers are, the Tamar, .Seaton, 
Loo or East Loo, Fawey or Fow v, Fal, llel, Lo or Low, 
Hey, Alan, Laine, and the Lerv. It sends 44 members 
to parliment. 

WALES. 

Wales, a principality in the west of the island of Great 
Britain, is for the most part mountainous, but its produce 
is sufficient for the maintenance of the inhabitants. Jt is 
the country to which the ancient Britons fled when this 
island was invaded by the victorious Saxons. They are now 
called Welsh, and continue to preserve their ancient lan¬ 
guage. The western part is bounded by St. George’s Chan¬ 
nel and the Irish Sea; the southern by the Bristol Channel; 
the northern by the Irish Sea ; and the eastern by the coun¬ 
ties of Chester, Salop, Hereford, and ( Monrnouth. It con¬ 
tains 751 parishes, and 58 market towns. The ;ur is clear 
and sharp, the cattle small, and provisions, in general, good 
and cheap. Wales is particularly remarkable for goats, 
which naturally delight m hilly countries ; for fuel, fhev use 
wood, coal, and turf. It is watered by many rivers. Wales 
was long governed by independent kings, till their last 
prince, Llewellyn, being vanquished and slain in 1583, Ed 
ward I. reduced the whole country under the English doini* 
nion. He also invested the principality in his secoivl son 
Edward, who afterward becoming heir to llto English me* 
narch, the ehb\s4sjon of the King of England has ever sincfl 
been created FriK.ce of Wales It the reign of Henry VIII- 
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the government and jurisprudence of Wales were modelled 
according to the English form, and the inhabitants admit¬ 
ted to the enjoyment of all the English rights and liberties, 
particularly that of sending members to parliament, a knight 
for every shire, and a burgess for every shire-town, except 
Merioneth. Wales is divided into 12 counties, as follows : 


Counties. 

Flintslyre 

. 


Chief Towns. 
Flint 

Denbighshire 

- 


Denbigh 

Montgomeryshire 

- 


Montgomery 

Anglesea 

- 


Beaumaris* 

Carnarvonshire 

• 


Carnarvon 

Merionethshire 

- 


Harlech 

Radnorshire 

- 


Radnor 

Brecknockshire 

• 

- 

Brecknock 

Glamorganshire 

- 

- 

Cardiff 

Pembrokeshire 

- 

- 

Pembroke 

Cardiganshire - 

- 

- 

Cardigan 

Carmarthenshire 

- 

- 

Carmarthen. 


. SCOTLAND. 

Scotland, or North .Britain, the most northern of 
the two kingdoms into which the island of Great Britain 
was formerly divided, is inhabited by a valiant, hardy, in¬ 
dustrious, well informed, and temperate race of people. It 
is hounded on all sides by the sea, except towards the south 
and south-east, where it is joined to England. The islands 
also, on its western coast, called the Hebrides, or Western 
Islands, and those on the north-east, called the Orkney, and 
•Shetland Islands, appertain to Scotland. From north to 
south, Scotland extends about 270 miles, and from east to 
west, in some parts, 150 miles, but in others only 30. Ex¬ 
clusively of the islands, Scotland seems to be naturally di¬ 
vided into three large districts. The northern division is 
formed by a chain of lakes, which cross the country from 
the Frith of Murray to the island of Mull. The middle di¬ 
vision is bounded on the south by the Friths of Forth and 
Clyde, and the great canal by which they are united; and 
on t^ie south side of this boundary is the southern division. 
The northern division is chiefly an assemblage of vast dreary 
mountains j not, however, without some fertile valleys on 
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♦he northern and eastern shores. "Hie middle division is 
traversed, in different directions, by many great ranges of 
mountains ; and though cultivation here is also found, espe¬ 
cially on the eastern shore, yet of this division, as well as of 
the former, it may be observed, that the arable land bears 
but a small proportion to the mountainous and barren tracts. 
However, the eastern coast of the middle division, and the 
whole of the southern, has a great resemblance to England, 
and, with respect both to the general aspect of the country, 
and to the progress of cultivation, exhibits every kind of ru¬ 
ral variety. , 

The rivers of Scotland are, in general, remarkable for 
their rapidity, and yield abundance of salmon, trout, and 
other excellent fish ; the principal are, the Spey, Don, Tay, 
Tweed, Clyde, Forth, the northern Dee, the Esk, Annan, 
Nith, and southern Dee ; and the lochs or lakes arc numerous 
and extensive. 

The climate is very various in different places. The 
northern extremity, which is in the tame latitude with some 
parts of Norway, is extremely cold; but the frosts are far 
from being so intense here as in parts on the continent 
equally as far to the north ; for this advantage Scotland is 
indebted to an insular situation. Its west coast is subject 
to frequent rains it) the summer, and to sudden changes of 
weather. In many places on the,,eastern shore, and in the 
whole south division, the climate is not inferior to the north 
part of England ; and, in general, the air of Scotland is very 
healthy. 

The products of the country are, grain, flax, woods of 
oak and fir, coal, lead, iron, freestone, limestone, slate, the 
most beautiful marble, fine rock crystals, peat Is, variegated 
pebbles, kelp, &c. It fee?!* vast herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep ; they tire both small, but much valued for the 
delicacy of their flesh ; and the fleece of'die latter emulates 
the finest Spanish wool. It is in the high ground that the 
cattle are so diminutive; for in many parts of the country 
the horses and cows are not excelled in size and beauty by 
those of the English breed. Among the wild animals are, 
the roe, stag, fox, badger, otter, hedgehog, rabbit, weasel, 
mole, and other small quadrupeds. Among the feathered 
race are, the capercailzie, or cock of the wood, the 
cattle, falcon, partridge, quail, snipe, plover, black-game, 
gr<'use, ftc. The fisheries in the surrounding seas, are o f 
great national importance, and will become, a real source 
of wealth to the nation, when increasing commerce shall 
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enable the inhabitants to form roads, erect villages, and open 
canals in the remote parts of the country. The trade and 
population of most of the great towns have considerably 
increased of late years. The western shores, however, are 
annually drained of their inhabitants by the emigration of 
individuals. 

Scotland was an independent kingdom till James VI. was 
called to the throne of England; and in the reign of Queen 
Anne, one, of his successors, both kingdoms were united 
under the name of Great Britain. Sixteen peers are elected 
to represent the nobility, and forty-five commpners to re¬ 
present the counties and boroughs in the same parliament 
with that of England. There arc five universities in Scot¬ 
land, namely, St. Andrews, Glasgow, Edinburgh, New Aber¬ 
deen, and Old Aberdeen. , 

Scotland is divided into 33 counties, as follow : 


Counties. 


Chief Towns 

Edinburgh - - - - 

- 

Edinburgh 

Haddington - - - 

- 

Dunbar 

Morse ----- 

- 

Dunse 

Roxburgh - - - - 

- 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk ----- 

- 

Selkirk 

Peebles ----- 

- 

Peebles 

Lanark ----- 

- 

Glasgow 

Dumfiics - - - - 

- 

Dumfries 

Wigtown - - - - 

- 

Wigtown 

Kirkudbright - - - 

- 

Kirkudbright 

Ayr. 

- 

Ayr 

Dumbarton - - - 

- 

Dumbarton 

Bute and Caithness 

- 

Roth say 

Renfrew - - - - 

- 

Renfrew. 

Stirling ----- 


Stirling 

Linlithgow *• - - - 

- 

Linlithgow 

Arg}lo S . 

- 

Inverary 

Perth ----- 

- 

Perth 

Kincardine - - - - 

- 

Brechin 

Aberdeen - - - - 

- 

Aberdeen 

Inverness - - - - 

- 

Inverness 

Nairn and Cromartie - 

- 

Nairn and Cromartie 

Fife ------ 

- 

St. Andrews 

Forfar. 

- 

Montrose 

Bam If. 

- 

Bam If 

Su.hcrland - - - 

- 

Durnoc 

Clackmannan - - 


Clackmannan 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 

Kinross ------ Kinross 

Ross ------- Taine 

Elgin ------ Elgin 

Orkney ------ Kirkwall. 

Berwick, a town on the borders of England and Scotland, 
properly belongs to neither. It is a town and county of it¬ 
self ; it is large, populous, well built, and regularly fortified; 
the old castle, however, is gone to decay. Berwick has very 
considerable fisheries of salmon : exports wool, and eggs, 
collected through all the country, in vast abundance, to 
London, for the use of sugar-refiners. Timber is also im¬ 
ported here from Norway and the Baltic. 

IRELAND. 

Ireland, one of the British islands, lying to the west of 
that of Great Britain, is bounded on the east by St. George’s 
Channel, or the Irish Sea, which separates it from England 
and Wales ; on the north-cast by a channel about 20 miles 
broad, which separates it from Scotland ; and on every other 
side by the ocean. It lies between Ion. 5. 40. and 10. 38. 
west, and between lat. 51. 15. and 55. 13. north, being about 
28/ miles in length, and 155 in breadth. 

The air of this island is mild ant' temperate, being cooler 
in summer, and warmer in winter, than in England ; though 
it is not so clear and pure, nor so proper for ripening corn 
and fruits. It is more humid than in England ; but this 
quality is pretty much mended, and will be more so, when 
the bogs and morasses are drained. In general it is a fruit¬ 
ful country, well w aterecj with lakes and rivers ; and the 
soil in most parts is very good and fertile; c\cn in thos'fe 
places where the morasses have been drained, there is 
good meadow-ground. It produces corfi, heipp, and flux, 
in great plenty; and the herds of cattle are so numerous, 
that their beef and butter are exported into foreign parts. 
English and foreign ships frequently come to victual in 
Irish ports. 

The principal riches and commodities of Ireland are, 
cattle, hides, wool, tallow, suet, butter, cheese, wood, salt, 
honey, wax, furs, hemp, and more especially fine linen 
cloth, which they have,brought to great perfection, and their 
trade in it is vastly increased ; they have also made some 
progress in the cotton manufacture. This country is ex¬ 
ceedingly well situate for foreign trade, and has many 
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secure and commodious bays, creeks, and harbours, espe¬ 
cially on the western coast. 

The laws of Ireland once differed but little from those of 
England; and the national establishment of religion was 
the same. The members of parliament usually sat for life, 
unless upon the demise of the king of Great Britain; but 
in 1763 their parliaments were made octennial. Formerly 
this country was entirely subordinate to that of Great Bri¬ 
tain, whostf parliament could make laws to bind the people 
of Ireland; and an appeal might be made from their court* 
of justice to the house of lords in England; but, in 1/82, it 
was declared, that although Ireland was an imperial croton , 
inseparably annexed to that of Britain, (on which connec¬ 
tion the interest and happiness of both nations essentially 
depended,) yet the kingdom of Ireland was distinct, with a 
parliament of its own, and that no body of men were com¬ 
petent to maice laws for Ireland, except the king, lords, and 
commons thereof. And some time after, this declaration 
being thought insufficient, the British legislature, by an 
express act of parliament for that purpose, relinquished all 
claim of right to interfere with the judgment of the Irish 
courts, or to make laws to bind Ireland in time to come. 
However, from the circumstances of the times, in 1801, a 
* legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland took 
place, (after strong parliamentary opposition in both coun¬ 
tries,) by which the two kingdoms were made one, under 
the title of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
In consequence of which, Ireland now sends four spiritual 
and 28 temporal lords, and 100 commoners, to represent it 
in the same house of parliament with those of Great Britain. 
The lord lieutenant of Ireland, a* well as the council, are 
■Appointed, from time to time, by the king. 

• The native Irish are described as impatient of abuse and 
injury, qjiicfc of apprehension, implacable in resentment, 
ardent in all their affections, and remarkably hospitable. Id 
the country there certainly remains a great deal of this 
amiable national characteristic; and even in their towns, 
formality and etiquette are often so lost in hearty saluta¬ 
tions, and a familiar manner of address, that the stranger 
soon feels himself at home, and imagines the people about 
him all relations. 

There are some considerable mountains in Ireland, the 
chief of which are, Knock Patrick, Shew Blockmy, and 
Curliew Hills. Of all its bogs, that called the Bog of Allen 
is the most considerable. The chief lakes are Loi gh Lean, 
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Lough Erne, Lough Neagh, and Lough Coribb; and its 
principal rivers are the Shannon, Lee, Boyne, Barrow, 
Lififey, Note, Suir, and Lagan. This country is said to have 
been* formerly full of woods; but the ease is now so different 
that it has been found necessary to plant new ones, and to 
give parliamentary encouragement for their preservation 
and increase. 

The mineral productions of Ireland have been Ijttle known 
till late years, the natives in general having given themselves 
(at least for some centuries past) little trouble about them. 
Nevertheless, copper, lead, iron, and even silver ores, have 
been found in the Irish mines; some vestiges of works of 
this sort appear at Clantarf, on the edge of Dublin Bay. 
In the county of Antrim there is a mine which consists of 
a mixture of silver and lead, every thirty pounds of lead ore 
producing about a pound of silver. There is another 
in Connaught of the same kind; and one still tichor in 
Wicklow. About twelve miles from Limerick two mines 
have been discovered, one of copper, and the other of lead. 
Iron mines arc dispersed all over the kingdom. There are 
likewise quarries of marble, slate, and freestone; and the 
earth produces in various places coal and turf for fuel. 

Ireland is divided into four large provinces; namely, 
Ulster northward, Leinster eastward, Munster southward, 
and Connaught westward. These are subdivided into 32 
counties, as follow: 


Counties. 



Chief Towns 

Dublin - - - 

- 


Dublin 

Louth - • - 



Drogheda 

Wicklow - - 



Wicklow 

Wexford - - 



Wexford 

Longford - - 


- 

Longford 

East Meath 

. 

- 

Trim 

West Meath 

- 

- 

Mullingar 

King’s County - 

- - 

- 

Pliilipstown 

Queen’s County 

- - 

- 

Maryborough 

Kilkenny - - 

- - 


Kilkenny 

Kildare - - - 

- 

- 

Naas 

Carlow - - - 

• 

- 

Carlow 

Down - - - 

- - 

- 

Downpatrick 

Armagh - - 

- - 

- 

Armagh 

Monaghan - - 

- - 


Monaghan 

Cavan - - - 

m ■» 


Cavan 

Antrim - J - 

d , 

- 

Carrickfcrgtu 
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Counties. 

Londonderry - - - 

Tyrone - - - - - 

Fermanagh - - - 

Donegal - - - - 

Leitrim - - - - 

Roscommon - - - 

Mayo - - - - - 

Sligo ------ 

Galway - 
Clare - - - 

Cork - 
Kerry - - 

Limerick - - 
Tipperary - - 
Waterford - - - - 


Chief Town*. 

- Derry 

- Omagh 

- Inuiskilling 

- Lifford 

- Ballinrobe 

- Roscommon 

- Carriek on Shannon 

- Sligo 

- Cialway 

- Ennis * 

- Cork 
Tralee 
Limerick 
Clonmell • 

- Waterford 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF EUROPE. 


Nations. Chief Cities. 


Helig ion. 


Sweden 

Stockholm j 

3j Lutheran 

Russia 

Petersburg ; 

3ti Greek Chu. 

Denmark 

Copenhag. 

3 Lutheran 

Prussia 

Berlin 

Protest, and 
Rom. Cath. 

Batavia 

Amsterdam 

3j Protestant 

German St. 

Dresden 

S' Protestant 

■Austria 

Vienna 

[23 Rout. Cath. 

Turkey in 

Constanti¬ 

1 J Mahomet* 

Europe 

nople 

0 

ism 

France * ' 

Paris 

|32 Rom. Cath. 

Switzerland 

Berne 

0 j Protest, and 
Rom. Cath. 

Italy 

Milan 

4' Rom. Cath. 

Etruria 

Florence 

2j Rom. Catli. 

Pope’s Stat. 

Rome 

2 Rom. Cath. 

Naples 

Naples 

2 Rom. Cath. 

Portugal 

Lisbon 

4- Rom. Cath. 

Spirtn 

Madrid 

11 Rom. Cath. 

Great llrit. 
land Ireland 

London 

15 Protestant 


£ 

.5 | Government. 


1 | Monarchy 
10 Despotism 
li Monarchy 


4 

4 

4 

10 


25 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

2 

5 


33 


Monarchy 

Monarchy 

Aristocracy 

Monarchy 

Despotism 

Monarchy 

Aristocracy 

Monarchy 
Monarchy 
Hierarchy 
Monarchy 
{ Monarchy 
r Monarchy 
Limited 
Monarchy 
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ASIA. 


lx Asia our first parents were created; it also became 
the nursery of the world after the deluge; it was the seat 
of the famous Babylonian, Assyrian, and Persian empires ; 
and was the scene in which Jesus Christ oxorteij himself to 
reform and save the human race. The Chiistian religion, 
though first promulgated in Asia, has however been long 
banished from it. 

The Asiatics are chiefly Mahometans, or Pagans, and 
among the latter idolatry puts on a different form in almost 
even' district. 

The southern Asiatics are in general effeminate, luxurious, 
indolent, and servile; but they evince considerable genius 
in various arts and sciences. 

Asia may be reckoned the richest and most fruitful part 
of the world. It. abounds in corn, wine, and fruits oi all 
sorts. It furnishes every thing necessary for life and health 
—to satisfy vanity, avarice, and sensuality. It supplies 
almost all the other parts of the world with the richest 
spices, drugs, diamonds, and other precious stones; with 
silks, muslins, codec, tea, &c. 

The principal islands in Asia arc, Borneo, Sumatra, Java, 
and the Sunda Isles; the Philippines, the Japan Isks, the 
Molucca or Spice Islands the Banda Blands, the Maldives; 
Ceylon, Formosa, the Lad rone Isle-,, the islands of Jcsso in 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans, and Cyprus in the Me¬ 
diterranean. 

The oceans and seas ;W joining Ada are, the Northeri*, 
Indian, and the Pacific Oceans; the Ida. k Sea, the Seas of 
Korea, Toii(|uin. and Siam; the Bay of Bengal, the Arabian 
and Red Seas, the Persian Oulf, the Le\ant, add tine Archi¬ 
pelago. The Caspian Sea is properly an immense lake, having 
no connection with any other portion of water. 

- The principal straits in Asia are, Bherinit's, which sepa¬ 
rates it from America; the Strait of Malacca; of Sunda, 
between Java and Sumatra; of Ormuz, between Persia and 
\rabia; and of Babclmaudel, which separates Arabia from 
Africa. 


• Spice? ere now cultiealed in !*n»icc nf W.iltV? Uland in Sumatra, sud edict 
Aimer,U uf tlie hngluli hast India Company. 
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The chief rivers of Asia are, the Kian Ku, the Koan Ho, 
the Lena, the Yenisei, and the Ob; the Amur, the Bar- 
rani pooter, the Ganges, the Euphrates, and Indus. 

The Asiatic mountains are not so high as those of Europe; 
the following are the principal; the Uralian, the Altain, the 
Shamo, those of Thibet, the Alsk, the Taurus, the Ghauts 
of Hindoostan, and the Caucassian, which last reach from 
the Black to the Caspian Sea. 

TURKEY IN ASIA. 

The climate of Turkey in Asia is delightful and salu¬ 
brious; but that dreadful scourge to mankind, the plague, 
is '•endered doubly destructive to this wretched empire from 
the native indolence of the Turks, and from their supersti¬ 
tions belief in predestination. 

Turkey is divided into several provinces; as, Natolia, 
Kaarmar, Armenia, Mingrelia, &c.* These provinces are 
subdivided into diflcrent governments under pachas. 

The prevailing language is the Turkish, next 'to which is 
the Greek; but the Arabic, Syrian, Persian, and Armenian, 
are used in dillerent parts. 

. The principal cities are, Smyrna, Aleppo, and Bagdad. 
Ball>ec and Palmyra are famous for their extensive ruins. 

The principal river in Asiatic Turkov is (lie Euphrates; 
next to this is the Tigris. 

1 lie mountains in Asiatic Turkey have long been cele¬ 
brated : these are, I’aurus, Libamis, and Ararat. On the 
last. Noah’s ark is said to have rested after the Flood. 

The chief islands are, Mytelenc, Seio, Samos, Cos, 
Rhodes, and Cyprus; which produce cotton, silk, oil, 
fruits, and wines. Turkey is famous for its carpets and 
rhubarb. • 

• • 


In Nut olid, or An.. Mmoi, were the seven churches of Asia, mentioned in 
the Root of lweveUtn.il; namely, lVi K ,,nu.s, Ldinliee.i, Philadelphia, Tliyatim 
Sard,., Ephesus, and Smyrna; lint these la.es,, except Smvrn.i, are iJ 

in rum*. J 

South of Natoln IS that part vsln.li is usu.illj enll.d the Holy „„ act,,,.,,, 

of its liaeing witnessed the Utiours of Jcmis Clnist, It is .itso .all, . .Iiid, j f mm 

the jwtrarel, .Imliili. The river .lord.,,, is now a very small stream, that 
Itself into tlie Red Sea, near the spot where Sodom and (mmorr.ih once stood 
Arrnettm is also styled Turcoman,a ; toll ■ south ot „Inch are Kurd, s.., n and 
■' l]l Ar.ihl i, I , which vs the eelel,rated Ihigdai 

l>,n‘r Mrsowta",..,. hetneen the Turns and Eupluato. sortespoiul, »„ h 

Diaiherl.!,, or Alipv.ira. Stria, or the ancient Canaan, is „tualc „„ , 

txtreiunirs «f the Mciliteiranean. vast*,,. 
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RUSSIA IN ASIA. 

This vast portion of northern Asia was first known by 
the name of Siberia. It is divided into two great govern¬ 
ments, that of Tobolsk in the west, and Irkutsk in the east. 
The piincipal city in Asiatic Russia is Astrachan. 

The produce of the north consists of furs and skins; in 
the south there is abundance of fruit, wine, &c. 

The Kurilian Islands belong to Asiatic Russia ; they ex¬ 
tend from Kamtsehatka to Jesso. 

THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

China is celebrated for its immense and industrious popu¬ 
lation of upwards of three hundred millions ; for the variety 
of its manufactures and peculiar productions; for the ex¬ 
cellence of its inland navigation ; and for the jealous policy 
of its government towards other nations. This empire, the 
most ancient and populous in the world, consists of three 
principal divisions; namely, China Proper; the territory 
of the Mansimrs and Moguls, on the north and west; and 
the region of Thibet. The celebrated wall of China, though 
built two thousand years ago, is but little decayed: it is 
fifteen hundred miles long, and broad enough for five horse¬ 
men to travel abreast. 

China Proper extends from tlfc great wall in the nortn 
to the Chinese Sea in the south ; and from the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean to Thibet. 

The chief cities are, Pekin, Nankin, and Canton. Pekin 
contains two millions of inhabitants, and the others not less 
man one million each. The impeiial canal intersects China 
from north to south, and employed thirty thousand 11104 
forty-three years for its construction. 

Coma is subject to China, and is considered as a part 01 
it. The largest of the Chinese islands, which tire*, very nu¬ 
merous, and scattered along the southern and eastern coast, 
Formosa and Hainan. The islands of Lcoo-kcoo, of 
which there are thirty-six, between Formosa and Japan, 
constitute a small civilized kingdom, subject to China. 

The chief rivers are the Kiarig and Wliungo. 

China has rich mines of all the precious metals. It pro¬ 
duces abundance of corn, rice, and fruit. 

Chinese Tartary is included between the great w?ll of 
China and Siberia, arid between the Cloudy Mountains and 
the Pacific Ocean. It is inhabited chiefly by the eastern 
#urt wrstern Moguls; the former conquered China in 1' 
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under whose government the empire still continues. It ore 
duces coin, rice, and valuable skins. 

The island of Segalien, or Tclioka, belongs to Chinese 
Tai tary. 

Tijihet is included between China and Hindoostan. The 
chief town is Lassa. 

The islands contiguous to the Chinese Empire, beside 
those already noticed, are, 

1. Those of Japan, forming an extensive, rich, populous, 
and remarkable empire. The largest islar.d is Niphon ; and 
the chief towns are, Jeddo, Miaco, the spiritual*capital, and 
Nagasaki. These islands trade only with the Dutch and 
Chinese. 

2. The Jesstf islands, to which the Danes trade for furs. 

3. Macao lies in the Bay of Canton, and belongs to the 
Portuguese. 

There arc many small islands dependent on Japan ; among 
which is l'atfjsio, the place of exile for the disgraced grandees. 

THE BlllMAX EMPIRE. 

Malacca, Siam, Laos, Cambodia, Siampa, and Cochin China. 

• The Birmans arc separated from the Hindoos by a very 
nairow range of mountains; but the dispositions of the 
two people arc extremely different. The Birmans are a 
lively, inquisitive race, irascible and impatient. 

The Birman Empire is divided from Asam on the north ; 
on the west a range of mountains separates it from the British 
dominions in Bengal. The capital city is Ava. Pegu, 
south of Ava, is supposed to be the Golden Chersonese of 
The ancients. This empire extends its dominion over Laos 
and Cambodia, and is divided by deserts and mountains 
from Cochi.i Chimf and Tonquin. A\a, the present capital, 
and Pegu* v.fueh was formerly so, are both going to decay. 

The Birmans, like the Chinese, have no coin; but silver 
in bullion, and lead, are current among them. The forests 
in this empire are large and numerous ; the teek tree is lord 
of them, and superior to the European oak. 

Malaya, or Malacca, is a large peninsula, containing 
several kingdoms and provinces. The inhanitants are called 
Malays, or Malayans. This country is celebrated for its 
numerous wild elephants. Opposite to the coast of Malacca 
arc the islands of Andaman and Nicobar. On a barren isle 
to the cast of the Andamans is a volcano, which emits 
showers of red-hot stones. A British settlement has been 
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The kingdom of Siam is situate in a large vale between 
two ridges of Mountains. The river Meinan, which signi- 

1. es the mother of routers, is celebrated among oriental rivers. 
The elephants of Siam arc distinguished for sagacity and 
beauty. The trees on the banks of the Meinan are lineiy 
illuminated with swarms of fireflies, which emit and con¬ 
ceal their light as uniformly as if it proceeded from a ma¬ 
chine of the most exact contrivance. 

Cambodia is celebrated for the cambogc gum. 

The chief river in Tonquin China is Holi Kian, which 
passes by Kesho, the capital. 

HINDOOS'!'AN. 

The population of the parts of Hindoostan subject to 
Great Britain.,amounts to fourteen millions; and the revenue 
derived from them is computed at four millions sterling. 

British India consists of certain immense territories on 
the banks of the Ganges, of which Calcutta * is the capital— 
of others on the coast of Coromandel, of which Madras is 
the capital—of the newly acquired Eland of Ceylon—and 
of the inland of Bombay. Madras is the chief English fac¬ 
tory. Bombay, on the Malabar coast, is the chief British 
settlement on the western side of India. 

Hindoostan, in other inspects is dhidod into four sections: 

I. That part occupied by the Ganges and its principal 
branches, u hicli includes Bengal, Baliar, Oude, Agra, &c. 

2. That occupied In the course of the liver Indus, contain 
ing Caslnnir, ( andahar, Lahore, tvr. b. The tract situate 
between the river Kistnu and the two former divisions. 4. 
The western coast is cabcd that of Malabar, and the eastern 
that of Coromandel. In this part is included the island of 
Ceylon. 

The chief rivers of Ilindoostan are the Indus, Ganges, and 
the Barrampooter. 4 . , 

The Laccadive and Maidive Islands, west of Hindoostan 
and Ceylon, arc unimportant, but very numerous; the Mai 
dives are said to be more than 1 hirtcen hundred in number. 

* Thin beautiful cit\ (of whuh an decant eiiirnmn;; actompaini k tin* present 
edition ,) aland* on the rite* Hupnh, i branch of tin* (i.uips, 100 miles from the 
»<a. It is ;t hup and pupti.uus iilv, t »n .11111112 00,000 inhabitants i lie part 

inhabited b\ tin l.i-c'i h i' ehiranth hiiili ; hut thi tilt, and tlmt the grt'Htat 
part, is built lift* 1 the fashion id the lilies of IIiMiioostan. The ntrulel u named 
Fort William, .mi! 1- »upiiif»i is a hutirss t»» am mi India. Calcutta is tin etn* 
put Kim of Ih-tigal. otto lfit- riKiiluiK nt (in put t nut pmrul o t India. In tins city 
is the Mllfim<iiis b\i< h Ii«de, a ummi» «'hl} 1 f'htMiileit Mjtiaie, into wlitihone hun¬ 
dred and forts hi* J*it.;iuh veu* 11 11 u>t m» 17 •*>H by a natuc prince, of wlmtu out 
hundred and twenty-two died before morning. 
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India produces rice,, sugar, diamonds, cotton, calicoes, 
silk, indigo, saltpetre, &c. 


PERSIA. 

Persia is divided into eastern and western, and the 
provinces near the Caspian Sea, which have asserted a sort 
of independence. 

The principal towns and cities are Ispahan, the capital, 
Teffliz, and Gombroon. In Persia rivers and trees are very 
uncommon; hence the respect paid by Persian monarch* 
to planes and other trees that diffuse their shades. The 
palmetto is beautifully described by Gay : 

Yet let me in «ome odorous shade repose, 

Whilst in my verse the fait palmetto glows : t 

Like the tall pine it shoots its stately head. 

From the broad top depending branches spread ; 

Nc knotty limbs the taper body hears. 

Hung on each bough a single leaf appears, 

Which, shrivelled in its infancy, lemnins 
Like a dosed fan, nor stietdns wide its veins ; 

But, as the seasons in their eiirlcs tun. 

Opes its ripp'd surface to the nearer sun. 

Beneath this shade the tveary peasant lies, 

Plucks the broad leaf, and bids the breezes rise. 

• 

The singular features of Persia are mountains and deserts. 
On the western coast oOthe Caspian Sea, near Baku, are 
fountains of naphtha, or pure roek oil. The ea'rh, when 
dug two or three inches deep, will easily take fire. 

The most remarkable islands in the southern gulf arc, 
Ormus, Kishma, and Knrch. Ornms is a place of consi¬ 
derable trade. 

^ From Persia arc brought silks, carpets, leather, an’d gold 
abd silver laec. 

* * INDEPENDENT TAUTARY. 

Independent Tartary is celebrated as the seat of the 
most ancient Persian kingdom. It was afterwards distin¬ 
guished by the wide empire of Jeughiz and Timur. It gave 
birth to many ancient men of letters, among whom were 
Zoroaster and Abulgazi. Such is the hospitality of the 
Tartars, that all the families in the country seem to belong 
as bi»t to one house. 

The chief divisions of Independent Tartary are, 

I. The barren plains in the north. 

“2. To the south of the Argun Mountains is Great li C> aria. 

‘1 (ht f.hn south of the Ak-Tan Mnmitmti* tm> n.onny. 
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vinoes of Sogd (the capital of which isSamarcand,) Balk, 
and Gaur. 

iThe chief rivers are Jihon, and the Sirr, or Sion: and the 
most considerable lake or inland sea is that of Aral. ■ * 


ARABIA. 

The Arabians in general are such robbers thnt travellers 
and pilgrims are struck with terror on their approach to¬ 
wards this country. 

The climate is very various.; in some parts it is exces¬ 
sively hot and dry, and subject to poisonous winds; in 
other parts the soil is fertile, and the air highly salubrious. 
In the desert, travellers are guided by the stars and compass, 
as mariners are at sea. 

Arabia is divided into three parts: Arabia Stony, Arabia 
the Desert, and Arabia Felix, or Happy. 

Stony Arabia is a small province north of the Red Sea, 
between Egypt and Palestine. The chief town is Suez. 
Between the narrow branches of the northern extremity of 
the Red Sea are Mount Sinai and Mount Horeb; on which 
are several cells or chapels, possessed by monks. 

Arabia the Desert is the middle part of the country, the. 
inhabited parts of which lie on the borders of the Red Sea. 
la Arabia is the wilderness through which the children of 
Israel were forty years in passing from Egypt to Canaan. 
The chief towns are Mecca and Medina; the former the 
birthplace of Mahomet, and the latter the place at which 
he was buried. The famous temple at Mecca is called the 
Kaba or Caaba. Mocha is a port on the Red Sea, and 
Aden a port near the Strait of Babelmandel. / 

Arabia Felix, or Happy, comprises the south-west part of 
the country. ” ' 

Arabian botses are much esteemed. Camels' and dro¬ 
medaries are the common beasts of burden. 


THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 

The Eastern Archipelago is divided into, 

1. The islands of Sunda, or the Sumatran chain, which 
comprise Sumatra, Java, Balli,. Lonvhock, Florezj and 
Timor, with seuaral others of less importance. 

2. Borueo, Imfhome smaller surrounding islands. Borneo 
is the largest island in the world except New Holland. 

3. The Manillas, or Philippine Islands, including Luzon, 
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Mindanao, PaJawa, Mindora, Pany, Negros, Zebn, Leyta, 
Samar, and several hundred smaller islands. 

4. The Celebesian Isles, namely, Celebes, Boutan, and 
the surrounding small^pjyands. Boutan is governed by a 
Mahometan sultan. 

6. The Spice Islands, including the Moluccas : these are 
Gilola, Ceram, Bouro, Oby, Amboyna, Banda, Tidore, 
Teruate, &c. These famous islands produce nutmegs, 
cloves, and other valuable spices. 4 


THE AUSTRALASIA. 

Thr Australasia contains the following islands: 

1. New Holland, or Notasia, and all the islands between 
twenty degrees west, and twenty or thirty degrees east of it. 
New Holland is about three-fourths as large as all Europe. 

2. Papua, or New Guinea, and the Papuan Isles. 

3. New Britain, New Ireland, and the Solomon Isles. 

4. New Caledonia and the New Hebrides. 

6. New Zealand. 

6. Van Diemen’s Land is separated from New Holland 
by Basse’s Strait or Channel, which is about thirty leagues 
wide. 

THE f»OLYNESJA. 

Thb Polynesia consists, 

1. Of the Pelew Isles. 

2. Of the Ladrone, or Marian Islands; the principal of 
which are Guan and Tinian. 

3. Of the Carolines; the largest of which are Hogolet 
add Yap. 

' 4. Of the Sandu'k'h Islands, discovered by Captain Cooks 
at one of whiah, Owhybee, be lost his life. 

5. Of the Marquesas, which are very numerous. 

6. Of the Society Islands, about sixty or seventy in num¬ 
ber : Otaheite is the largest. 

7. Of the Friendly Islands, and the Fejee Islands. 

8. Of the Navigator’s Islands, the principal of which a 
Maouna. 

The largest island in Polynesia is Owhyhee, about one 
hundsed miles in length. 
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AFRICA. 


Africa, though now reduced to a state of general bar¬ 
barism, chiefly by the arts and villany of slave dealers, once 
contained several kingdoms and states, eminent for arts and 
commerce. Egypt and Ethiopia were much celebrated * 
and Carthage, the formidable rival to Rome, extended her 
commerce to every part of the known world. 

In Africa there are no inland seas, and but one lake of 
any great extent, namely, that of Maravi. 

The principal rivers are the Nile, the Niger, and the 
Senegal. In consequence of the periodical rains, these 
rivers overflo^Jt their banks annually from June to Septem¬ 
ber, by which'Speans they fertilize the country, and leave 
behind them, ulcanal* prepared for the purpose, a sufficient 
quantity of wdra for the rest of the year. The Niger, after 
running eleven hundred miles almost due west, 

loses itseJfyBKsandy deserts.- 
The AjH|Hpntams, that reach from Morocco to Egypt, 
have lon|Bpjppcclebratcd ( ; and the Mountains of the Moon 
*»loifPimge known only by name. 
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The most striking features of Africa consist in its im¬ 
mense deserts, inhabited by ferocious wild beasts, which 
perhaps comprise one half of the continent; of these Zaara 
is the chief. The following are the principal countries: 

Abyssinia is divided into provinces, of which the princi¬ 
pal are Tigri, Grojam, and Dembea. Gondar is the capital. 

Egypt is a*narrow vale on both sides of the Nile, bounded 
by parallel ridges of mountains or hills. It is divided into 
Upper, Middle, and Lower, which last comprehends the 
Delta, famed for its fertility. It is by far the most consi¬ 
derable part of Africa, and was once the seat, if not the 
parent, of science. It is governed by a Turkish viceroy or 
bashaw. • 

The chief cities are, Grand Cairo, the capital, Alexandria,* 
Rosetta, and Damietta. Rain is very uncommon in Egypt. 

Barbary extends from the Strait of Gibraltar to the Nile, 
and includes the northern Mahometan states, as Barca, 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, Fez, and Morocco. The inhabitants 
of these countries are chiefly remarkable for their piracies. 

■ Guinea is divided into the grain, the ivort/, and the gold 
coast: it supplies Europefftis with slaves. The settlements 
in Guinea are chiefly Portuguese, from which elephants’ 
teeth are exported. Benin, Loango, and Congo, present 
the most interesting objects in this wide extent of country. 

Caffraria, or the land of Hottentots, extends to the Cape 

Good Hope, the most southerly part of Africa. The 

pe of Good Hope, in peace, is a free port for all nations. 

On the jve%tern coast of Africa are innumerable tribes ot 
people. Sierra Leone is an English settlement, formed for 
the civilization of the interior of Africa. 


* Alexandria, the ancient-capital of-Lower Egypt, was built by Alexander the 
Great, about A. C. S33. The city was very magnificent, and was celebrated for 
its library, founded by Ptolemy Soter, containing 700,000 volumes. When Alex¬ 
andria fell into tha hands of the Saracens, its library was destroyed, and the mag¬ 
nificence of the city greatly impaired. Near the southern gate now stands a co¬ 
lumn of red granite, 11 4 feet high and 60 in circumference, called Pompey's Pil¬ 
lar. Although there is no proper mode of reaching the top, either within or 
without, yet it is related that some English sailors, in a frolic, contrived by meant 
of a piper kite, to Hy a rope to the capital, by which they fastened other ropes, 
and ascended to drink a bowl of punch on the top. 
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Zcnra, or the Great Desert, extends from the Atlantic to 
the Nile, equal to the half of Europe; it has spots which are 
fertile in groves and pastures. It abounds in salt. 

On the eastern side of Africa are, Natal, Sabia, Sofala, 
and Mocaranga. 

The coasts of Mosambico and Zanguebar are succeeded 
by the desert regions of Ajan and Adel, which complete 
the circuit of Africa. These countries produce ivory, gold 
ostrich feathers, ebony, and drugs. 

The island of Madagascar is one of the largest in the 
world. The Cape de Verd Islands are ten in number; the 
two largest are St. Jago and St. Anthony. More northerly 
are the Canary or Fortunate Islands; among these is the 
famous Peak of Teneriffe, one of the loftiest mountains on 
the earth, being upwards of three miles in perpendicular 
height. The island of Madeira, the last that is reckoned 
contiguous to Africa, is famous for its wine. 

Africa is the country of monsters. Every species of 
noxious and predatory animals reign undisturbed in the vast 
deserts of th‘13 Continent, and are multiplied by the sultry 
heat of the climate: even man in this quarter of the world 
exists in a state of the lowest barbarism. 

Ths unfortunate condition of our own species is, how¬ 
ever, greatly aggravated, if not solely occasioned, by those 
Europeans who frequent the OAasts, and encourage the 
natives to kidnap and sell each other. This shocking traffic, 
which is now abolished as far as respects our own country, 
is the cause of perpetual intestine wars; in which the bar¬ 
barous chiefs of the country attack each other’s subjects 
for the purpose of making prisoners, and selling them for 
slaves. „ 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF AFRICA. 
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AMERICA. 


America is divided into north and south, being separated 
by the Isthmus of Darien or Panama. 

North America includes the United States, Spanish Ame¬ 
rica, British America, and the independent Indian nations. 

The inland seas of North America are the gulfs of 
Mexico, California, and St. Lawrence, with Hudson's Bay, 
and David’s Straits. The Gulf of St. Lawrence is closed by 
the island of Newfoundland, and the great sand-bank, about 
four hundred miles in length, celebrated for the cod fishery. 

The lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, Winnipeg, and 
Slave Lake, are the grandest in the world, and might with 
propriety be denominated Seas. 

The rivers are also grand features of North America. Of 
these the principal arc, the Missouri or Mississippi, the Ohio, 
and the St. Lawrence. 

The most celebrated mountains are the Apalachian, pass¬ 
ing through the territory of the United States. Among 
. these the Ohio has its rise. 

Except the Apalachian all the mountains in North Ame¬ 
rica lie west of the United States. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

The United States are celebrated for their successful 
struggle against the arms of Great Britain, and for their 
constitution, which provides for political liberty and indi¬ 
vidual security. The inhabitants are famed for their ardent 
love of freedom, for their hospitality and industry, and for 
the great.at^ntion which they pay to agriculture and com¬ 
merce. 

The United States are divided into northern, middle, and 
southern. 

The northern States are, Vermont, New Hampshire, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 

The middle states are, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Delaware, and the territory on the north-west of the 
Ohio. 

llie southern states are, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky 
North Carolina, Georgia, and the country south of Ken¬ 
tucky. 
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The chief cities and towns are, Washington, the capital, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, and Charles- 
Ipwn. 

These States are, in many respects, in a flourishing and 
inproving condition, and promise to become a powerful and 
happy community. 

They export to Europe, iron, copper ore, timber, pitch, 
potash, skins, corn, tobacco, rice, cotton, &c. 

THE SPANISH DOMINIONS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

The least fertile part of these dominions is said to yield 
two crops of corn in a year; the valleys are extremely rich, 
and produce spontaneously fruits and vegetables common to 
the most fruitful parts of the United States. 

The Spanish dominions are East and West Florida, New 
Mexico, and Old Mexico, or New Spain. Mexico is the 
capital of all Spanish America. Louisiana, which also 
formed a part of the Spanish dominions, has been lately 
ceded to the United States for a certain sum of money. 

The chief river in Spanish America is Rio Bravo, and 
the principal lake is Nacaragua. 

THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA 

This part of North America is mountainous and barren $ 
abounding, however, with lakes, rivers, and bays, that afford 
plenty of fish. The fur trade and fisheries render these 
colonies exceedingly valuable. 

The British dominions are amazingly extensive, and 
include Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Bruuswick, the Island of Breton,' Newfoundland, and the 
Bermudas, or Somer Islands. 

*■ r 

THE NATIVE TRIBES, AND INDEPENDENT COUNTRIES- 

These are, Greenland, Labrador, the regions round Hud¬ 
son’s Bay, the nations lately discovered by Sir A. Mackenzie, 
and those on the western coast. 

THE WEST INDIES. 

The most important of these islands are Cuba, and Porto 
Rico, Spanish; HaytL^pr St. Domingo, an independec- 
black empire; and JaUfgc^, English. 
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North of Hayti and Cuba are the Bahamas, the principal 
of which is Providence Island. 

The Caribbee Islands extend from Tobago in the south to 
the Virgin Islands in the north. Those belonging to Bri¬ 
tain are, Barbadoes, Antigua, St. Christopher’s. St. Vincent, 
Dominica, Grenada, Trinidad, Montserrat, Nevis, the Virgin 
Isles, Martinique, Guadaloupe, St. Lucie, and Tobago. 

The Danes possess St. Croix and St. Thomas. St. Bar¬ 
tholomew belongs to the Swedes, and St. Eustatia to the 
Dutch. 

From these islands are procured sugar, run), cotton, in¬ 
digo, spices, cocoa, and coffee. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

• 

South America is best known for its gold and silver 
mines, which have been wonderfully productive to Spain. 
The choicest gums and drugs are likewise found in various 
parts of the immense continent. 

South America comprehends, Terra Firma, Guiana, Ama¬ 
zonia, Peru, Brazil, Paraguay, Chili, and Patagonia. Ama¬ 
zonia and Patagonia arc not under the yoke of any Euro- • 
pean power; they are divided into several kingdoms, each 
•of which has its chief. The inhabitants worship the images 
of their departed heroes, but have no temples or priests. 

South America has no inland sea, but the river Amazons 
and that of La Plata are celebrated as the largest in the 
world. They both have their rise among the Andes. 

The mountains of South America are the loftiest on the 
whole face of the globe, and are intermixed with volcanoes 
of the most sublime and terrific .description. The Andes 
■follow the windings of the coast, and extend four thousand 
six hundred miles. The highest are four miles high, and 
are covered perpetually with snow. 

The Spanish dominions in South America are, Buenos 
Ayres, Peru, Chili, and New Grenada. Peru and Chili are 
famous for their gold and silver mines. In Chili it never 
rains; the sky is seldom cloudy, but the dews of night 
supply the want of rain. 

The Portuguese territory of Brazil is perhaps equal in 
extent to the Spanish; compensating by its breadth for its 
deficiency in length. 

Guiana belongs partly to the French and partly to the 
Dutch. Cayenne consists of a considerable territory on 
the continent, and of an island of the same name. 
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The southern extremity of South America is Patagonia, 
a desolate country, inhabited by savage Indians, some of 
whom are of colossal stature. 

The islands contiguous to South America are, Trinidad, 
the Falkland Islands, Terra del Fucgo, Cbiloe, and Juau 
Fernandez. 

The Gallipago Islands are near the equator, and the Pearl 
Islands lie in the Bay of Panama. 

i 

GENERAL SUMMARY OF AMERICA 


Nations. Chief Ciiiee.' 


Religion. 


Government . 


North America 
United States 
Spanish Do¬ 
minions. 
British Pos¬ 
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Republic 
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South America 
Spanish Do¬ 
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Lima Rom. Cath. 

Rio Janeiro {4 J Rom. Cath. |— 


Spanish 
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AsTRONOM^ Is the scito&ewbich explains the forms, 
numbers, distances, motions, mid appearances of the stars, 
or celestial bodies. > - " 

The celestial bodies are, t&e'sjjn, the plahets, with their 
moons, the comets, and themed stars. • 

The sensible horizon :^feh|j|ppai enli, circle which on an 
extensive plane seems to o^macribe our sphere of vision. 

The rational horizon divides the besvens into two equal 
parts, or hemispheres j the visible, which is above, and the 
invisible, whieh^belaW it' ' ’ ' 

The sun, thnHbn, the planets, and mpst of the shirs, 
appesy to go contlnTally round the earth from east to west, 
apd to perform each solution ip about 3 4, hours. 

• The meridian divides the time of the course of the celes¬ 
tial bodies above the horizon into two equal parts 5 hence, 
wHfen the sun is at the meridian, it is mid-day. 

On turning our .back towards the port!, we have the 
south exactly before us, the east we left* the west op the 
right, the zenith over our head?, the had# Wilder our feet. ' 
The equator, or equinoctial,^ is that great circle which 
divides the globe into equal parts. 

*\The same circles,planes, Stc. are supposed to exist in the 
heavens, as well as upon the earth; so that the south and 
north poles of the>arth are said to be situate precisely 
under thosft of the heavens. 

The whole sphere, which may be better -understood by 
attentively examining the annexed Plate, appears to perform 
its revolution regularly in ttye space of 23 hours, 56 minutes, 
and four seconds. „* 4 

The sun rises and sets fcvory day at different points of the 
horizon, and crosses the -meridian evqry day at a different 
point; but never goes farther from the equator than abbot 
W* 2 ff, either towards the north or towards the south of k*. 

The elliptic is the sun’s apparent annual path; the aqp» 
which jb terms with the equator la called the objlqhity of 
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Me called the equinoctial points. _, 

The zodiac is a broad portion of the heavens, following 
the direction of the ecliptic, and extending about eight 
degrees on each side of it, so as to include the latitude of 
the planets. 

As the sun appears every day in a different point of the 
ecliptic, it thence seems to revolve in the circle parallel to 
the equator, but receding from it first about 23“ 28" towards 
the north, then approaching the equator and again receding 
from it about 23° 28' towards the south, and so on. 

The tropics are the circles parallel to the equator, which 
the sun seems to describe when at its greatest distance from 
the equator; that towards the north being called the tropic 
of Cancer, and that towards the south the tropic of Ca¬ 
pricorn. £ ■ 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

The solar system consists of elev^BMimary planets, 
eighteen secondary planets, or moon^^ro a number of 
comets. . 

The names of the primary planets are, Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, Mars, Ceres, Pallas, Juno, Vesta, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Herschel or the Georgium Sid us. 

The Earth has one moon, Jupiter four, Saturn seven, and 
Herschel six. The other seven planets do not appear to 
have any moons. 

The Sun (see Plate) is the centre of the system ; nearest 
to the sun revolves Mercury, then Venus, the Earth, Mai’s, 
Ceres, Pallas, Juno, Ves*a, Jupiter, Saturn, and Herschel. 

All the planets move round the sun from west to east, and 
in the same direction do the moons move round their pri¬ 
maries, excepting those of Herschel, which moves from east 
to west. The paths in which the planets'move are called 
their orbits. The orbits of the'pbmets, though circular in 
the figure, are in nature elliptical. The planets perform 
their revolutions in different periods of time; the time of 
performing their revolution is called their year: they turn 
on their axis, and thMfrne employed for this purpose is 
called their day. TflHtnets are opaque bodies, and shine 
only by reflecting the ism which they receive from the sur... 

Venus and Mercury being nearer the sun than the earth, 
are called inferior placets; and all the others which are 
: without the earth’s orbit, are called superior planets. When 
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a p|iffiet is situate so as to be between the sun and the eami, 
or So that the sun is .between the earth and planet, then the 
planet is said to be in conjunction with the sun ; but when 
the earth is between the sun and any planet, then that planet 
is said to be iii opposition. The inferior planets have two 
conjunctions with the sun, but the superior have only one, 
because they can never come between the earth and sun. 
When a planet comes directly between the earth and sun, it 
appears to fjpss over the sun's surface, and this is called the 
transit of the planet. The planets move faster when they 
are nearest the sun, and slower in the remotest parts of their 
orbits. 

The Sun is a spherical body of immense magnitude, be 
ing about a million of times larger than the earth. When 
viewed through a telescope, several dark spots are seen ad¬ 
hering to its surface. From these spots it is fdund that the 
sun turns on its axis in about 25 days. By Dr. Herschel and 
others it is thought that the sun is a most magnificent habi¬ 
table globe. 

Mercury is the planet nearest to the sun, and on that 
account is very seldom visible. It shews phases like the 
moon, and never appears to us quite full. 

Venus is the brightest, and to appearance the largest of 
.all the planets; it is generally called the morning or even¬ 
ing star, according as it precedes or follows the apparent 
course of the sun. Vends and Mercury occasionally pass 
over the sun’s surface. These are called the transits of 
Venus and Mercury. By the transit of Venus the sun’s 
distance from the earth was first accurately ascertained. 

The Earth is not a perfect sphere, but a spheroid, . 
having the diameter at the equator between 30 and 40 miles 
rlongcr than that at the poles ; and«being of a globular form, 
ifs inhabitants stand upon opposite sides of it, and these 
are called antipodes! to each other. 

'The Ef*rth> has a diurnal motion about its axis, and an 
annual one about the sun. The diurnal motion of the earth 
is the cause.«f day and night. When one half of the earth 
is turned towards the sun, it receives his rays, and is illu¬ 
minated, causing day: and vvhen this half is turned from 
the sun, we are in darkness, and then we have night. * 

Twilight is owing to the retraction of the rays of light 
by our atmosphere, through which they pass, and which, 
by bending them, occasions some to arrive at a part of the 
earth, that could not receive any direct rays from the sun. 

The axis of the earth, in its journey round the sun, i* in 
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dined to the plane or level of its orbit. This inclination of 
the earth’s axis, in its annual motion round the sun, occa¬ 
sions the diversity of the seasons. 

The lengthening and shortening of the days and the dif¬ 
ferent seasons are produced by the motion of the earth in 
its orbit round the sun. The axis of the earth N S. inclines 
to the plane of the orbit, and is parallel to itself in all parts 
of its orbit. In June the north pole N. inclines to the sun, 
and it is summer to the northern parts of the earth; in 
December the north pole declines from the sun, and the 
northern parts have ’more darkness than light, and then to 
them the days arc short and it is winter. In March and 
September the axis of the earth is perpendicular to a line 
drawn through the centre of the sun, and the poles of the 
earth N S. are in the boundary of light and darkness, and 
tiie days and nights are equal all over the earth. 

The Moon, next to the sun, is the most remarkable ob¬ 
ject in the heavens. It is a spherical body, like the earth, 
round which it revolves, and by the influence of which it is 
carried round the sun. The average distance of the moon 
from the earth is 240,000 miles ; it turns on its axis in the 
same time as it performs the revolution round the earth, 
namely, in about 29-j. days, thence the moon has always the 
same side towards the earth. « r 

The moon’s year is of the same length alfthat of the 
earth, but the number of their days is very*jpfifferent. To 
the earth there are 3G5i days in a year; to the moon only 
about 12|. 

The moon, at its conjunction, is invisible ; its first appear¬ 
ance afterwards is called new moon. At its opposition its 
whole disk is enlightener^ it is then called full moon. The 
earth is a satellite to the moon, and subject to the samb 
changes as that body undergoes. The earth appears more 
than thirteen times larger than the moonappears to ns. At 
new moon to us the earth appears full to her. * , 

The moon is seen by means of the light from the sun, 
which is reflected to us. • Its changes depend upon its situa¬ 
tion relative to the earth and sun. 

Mars is not so bright as Venus or Jupiter; its colour is 
of a dusky red hue. 

Ceres is a very small planet,- situate next to Mars; it 
was discovered on the first day of the present century by 
M. P azzi, an Italian astronomer. 

Paulas is another very small planet, discovered by Dr, 
Oloers of Bremen, on the 28th of March, 1802. ., 
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Juno was discovered by M. Harding, on the first of Sep¬ 
tember, 1804. 

Vesta was first seen by Dr. Olbers on the 29th df March, 
1807; it has been seen also by Mr. Groombridge, Mr. Lee, 
and other astronomers in this country. 

Jupiter is the brightest planet next to Venus: when 
seen by a telescope several belts are observed around its 
surface parallel to its equator. Jupiter is attended by four 
moons, which arc frequently eclipsed by the shadow of the 
planet falling upon them. The eclipses of Jupiter’s satel¬ 
lites have been very useful in determining the longitudes of 
places, and the velocity of light. 

Saturn can scarcely be seen by the naked eye. It is 
surrounded by a flat and broad ring that reflects the light. 
Saturn has seven satellites of different sizes, and its body is 
surrounded also by belts, like those of Jupiter. 

The Herschfx or Georgium Sinus planet can rarely 
be seen but by means of a telescope. It is attended by six 
satellites. 

Comets, like the planets, revolve about the sun. They 
move in eccentric ellipses, aucl the periods of their revolu¬ 
tion are so long, that only three are known with any degree 
of certainty. Comets are visible to us when they are in that 
• part of their orbit which is nearest to the sun, and then they 
move so fast as soon to sbecome invisible. When they ap¬ 
proach the sun, they often exhibit the appearance of a beard 
or tail, that reflects the light very brilliantly. 

The following table will give the diameters cf the Sun 
and Planets; the mean distances of the Planets from the 
Sun; and the time occupied in their diurnal and annual re¬ 
volutions. 


mm 

IS 

S WMM 

Diurnal rotation 
round their own 
axis. 

Time of revolving 
round the Sun. 

!, The Sun 



25d. 14h. 8m. 





it Mercury 

3,3*4 

37,000,000 

unknown. 

84 d. nearly. 

1 Venus 

7,867 

68,000,000 

23 h. 31 m. 

245 d. nearly. 

i The Earth 

7,980 

95,000,000 

24 h. 

365d. 6h. 9m. 

| Mars 

4,189 

144,000.000 

24 h. 39 m. ti s. 

678 d. nearly. 

Ceres 

160 

360,000,000 

unknown. 

unknown. 

| Pallas 

80 

860,000,000 

unknown. 

1,703 d. 16 h. 48 m. 

Juno* 

— 

800,000,000 


8,013 d. 

' Vesta* 





Jupiter 

89,170 

490,000,000 

10 b, nearly. 

4,333 d. Uh. 17 m. 

, Saturn 

79,043 

91 0,000,000 

10 h. 16 m. 

10,759 d. lb. 61m. 

| Herschel 

35,118 

1,800,000,000 

unknown. 

30,737 d. 18b. 


Tb« distances, magnitudes, Sec. of Juno and Vesta have not yet bean ascertained. 
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THE FIXED STARS; 

The Fifced Stars are so called because they do not change 
their places with regard to one another, as the planets do. 
They are commonly classed into seven magnitudes; the 
largest are called stars of the first magnitude, and the smallest 
t ose of the seventh. Although the number of stars apjx-ur 
to us as innumerable, this is a deception, occasioned pro¬ 
bably by the refraction and reflection of tbc rays of light 
passing from them through our atmosphere. There are 
seldom more- than a thousand stars visible at any one time. 

The stars are divided into groups or constellations, called 
by the names of animals and other objects which they are 
supposed to resemble, such as the Great Bear, the Eagle, 
Swan, &c. o 

The fixed stars, from their immense distance, must shine 
bv their own light, and are probably suns, like our sun, to 
different systems of planets. 

Many of the fixed stars, which to the eye appear as single 
stars, are found to consist of two. There are also clusters of 
stars, railed nebulae; the most remarkable of these is that 
broad zone called the Milky Way. According to Dr. Hers- 
chel, each nebula is composed of a prodigious number of 
suns, and each sun is destined to give light to a system of 
worlds that revolve about it. a 

ECLIl’SES. 

When any heavenly body is obscured or darkened by the 
shadow of another falling upon it, or by the interposition of 
any body, it is said to be eclipsed. 

The eclipses of the sun and moon are the most striking, 
and were formerly regarded as ominous of impending evil. •’ 

As the earth is an opaque body, enlightened by the sun, it 
will cast a shadow towards that side which is farthest from 
the sun. The moon revolves about the,earth near enough 
to pass through the shadow ol the earth. 

An eclipse of the moon takes place when the sun the 
earth, and the moon are in, or very nearly it), a straight line. 
An eclipse of the moon can take place only at the time of 
full inoon; and. w* ccount of the inclination of the moon's 
orbit to that of the an eclipse cannot take place every 
full moon. When j|Hm]oou passes entirely through the 
earth's shadow, thevHie is total: when only a part of it 
passes through tMMulB§r, the eclipse is partial. 

Ah eclipse of m occasioned bv the moon’s coming* 
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directly between the earth and the sun, and thereby ob¬ 
structing our view of the sun. When the moon happens to 
be between the sun and earth at the time of new moon, there 
will be an eclipse of the sun. As the moon is so much 
smaller than the earth, only a small part of the earth’s sur¬ 
face can, at the same time, experience an eclipse of the sun. 


• TIDES. 

Tin? ebbing and flowing of the sea is owing to the at¬ 
traction of the suu and moon, but chiefly to that of the 
moon. This attraction cannot alter the shape of the solid 
pat i of the earth, but it has a great effect on the water, and 
causes it to assume a spheroidal figure, the longest axis being 
in the direction of the moon. 

Ji is tiie highest tide at the place which is perpendicu¬ 
lar!) under the moon, or where the moon crosses the meri- 
<ban. The tide is at its greatest height, not when the moon 
i> on the meridian, but 6ome time afterwards, because the 
force by which the moon raises the tide continues to act 
fur some time after it has passed the meridian. 

The oval figure of the waters keeps pace with the moon 
in its monthly journey round the earth, which, by its daily 
rotation upon its axis, presents each part of its surface to 
the action of the moon. # There are two tides in everyplace, 
in about 25 hours, because the action of the moon produces 
a tide in the place over which it passes, and also in the oppo¬ 
site mu face of the globe at the same time. 

Wiiei! the action of the sun and moon conspire together, 
as at full and new moon, the tides are highest, and are calle . 

. y yirhii r tide s. When they countetuct each other, as in the 
quarters, they produce the lowest or neap tides. 


USE OF THE GLOBES. 

The sciences of Geography and Astronomy are so inti¬ 
mately connected, that it is in vain to expect to acquire a 
complete knowledge of the one without understanding some¬ 
thing of the other. Perhaps the best and most ready method 
of giving a learner just and accurate notions of these sciences 
(in which, according to Dr. Watts, “ there is not a son or 
daughter of Adam that has not some concern,”) is by the 
help of globes: since by them the earth and heavens arc 
represented in a natural and striking manner; and by the 
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various motions and positions of which they arc capable, 
even the youngest pupil is enabled to eomDiohoud the seve¬ 
ral real and apparent motions of the heavenly bodies; which 
to persons unacquainted with these subjects, either pass uu- 
notked, or are involved in inexplicable difficulties. 


THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 

The terrestrial globe is a representation of the earth; 
having the .seas and different countries depicted on it, ex¬ 
actly as they are on the surface of the earth. The spindle 
on which it -turns is called its axis; but in nature this axis 
is oniy imaginary. 

The extreme points of the axis are called the poles ; the 
one is the north or arctic, the other the south or antarctic. 

Ancient and modern geographers agree in dividing the 
earth into Five Zones, namely, one torrid, two temperate, 
and two frigid zones. 

The torrid zone extends from the equator to the tropic of 
Cancer northward, and to the tropic of Capricorn south¬ 
ward ; including 23p degrees on each side of the equator, 
making in the whole forty-seven degrees. 

The two temperate zones lie between the tropics and 
polar circles on each side of the equator, being forty-three 
tlegrees each. 

The two frigid zones embrace the regions from tnc polar 
circles to the poles, extending in each direction 23* de¬ 
grees. 

The earth is supposed to be surrounded with several ima¬ 
ginary circles, which are actually drawn on the artificial 
globe, or expressed by wooden or brass work. 

The equator is a supposed circle of the earth, equidistant 
. from both poles; ami it divides the globe into two equal 
hemispheres, one north and the other south. 

Meridians are imaginary great circles passing from pole to 
pole, or overhead from north to south, 
k The ecliptic is a great circle in the heavens, in which the 
! %un, or rather the earth, performs its annual revolutions. 

The ecliptic is divided into twelve signs, which are 
marked as follow: 


T Aries, the Ram ; 

0 Taurus, the Hull; 
n Geqiini, the Twins; 
$ Cancer, the Crab; 
ft Leo, the Lion; 
tip Virgo, the Virgin ;* 


=2; Libra, the Balance; 
ttl Scorpio, the Scorpion ; 
f Sagittarius, the Archer; 

Yf Capricorrms, the Goat; ' 
sa Aquarius, the Water-bearer; 
K Pisces, tbc Fishes. 
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These signs refer to stars, among which the sun is seen 
to pass; and the signs, as well as the ecliptic itself, are 
drawn on the terrestrial globe only for the convenience of 
working some problems. 

The tropics are two circles, each parallel to, and at 23± 
degrees distant from the equator. 

The polar circles are parallel to the tropics, and 23f 
degrees distant from the poles. 

The horizon is expressed by the upper surface of the 
wooden circle in which the globe stands, and it divides the 
globe into two equal parts. 

The zenith of any place is a point in the heavens directly 
overhead or above that place; and the nadir is a point 
opposite to the zenith. 

The wooden horizon of the globe is divided into three 
parts: the innermost is marked with all the marks on the 
mariner’s compass ; the next has the names, characters, and 
figures, of the twelve signs ; and the third is a calendar of 
months and days. By the two la9t are instantly seen the 
sign and degree the sun is in, during every day in the year. 

The circumference of the earth and heavens is divided 
into three hundred and sixty degrees, and every degree is 
divided into sixty minutes. Half the circumference is one 
hundred and eighty degrees, and a quarter is ninety degrees. 

The latitude of any pluee is its distance from the equator 
towards either pole, reckoned in degrees and minutes, and 
may be ninety degrees north or south. 

The longitude of any place is its distance from the meri¬ 
dian of London, reckoned in degrees and minutes at the 
equator, and it may be one hundred and eighty degrees 
east or west. . 

PROBLEM I. 

To Jiud the latitude of any place. 

Turn th*e globe, and bring the place to the graduated edge 
of the brazen meridian ; and the degree on the meridian is 
the latitude north or south, as it may be on the north or 
south side of the equator. 

Thus, the latitude of London is 51f° north: and of St. 
Helena nearly 16° south. 

PROBLEM II. 

• To find the longitude of any place. 

Bring the place to the brazen meridian, and the degree on 
the equator shews the longitude from London. 
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Thus, the longitude of Madras is 80* east j of Lisboa 9“ 
west. 

PROBLEM in. 

The longitude and latitude of any place being given, to find 

that place. 

Look for the longitude on the equator, and bring it to 
the brazen meridian, then under the given degree of latitude 
will be the place required. 

Thus, the place whose longitude is 80° lCK east and lati¬ 
tude 31° IP north, is Alexandria; and the place which has 
nearly 6° west longitude, and 16° south latitude, is St* 
Helena. 

PROBLEM IV. 

To find the difference of latitude in any two places. 

If the places are in the same hemisphere, bring each to 
the meridian, and subtract the latitude of the one from that 
of the other; if in different hemispheres, add the latitude of 
the one to that of the other. 

Thus, the difference of latitude between London and Ma 
dras is 38* 28'; between Paris and Cape Horn is 104° 49', 

PROBLEM V. 

To find the difference of longitude between any two places. 
Bring one of the places to the brazen meridian, and mark 
its longitude; then bring the other place to the meridian, 
and the number of degrees between its longitude and the 
first mark is the difference of longitude. 

Thus, the difference of longitude between London and 
Constantinople is 28° 55'; between Constantinople and Ma¬ 
ils is 51° 38'. 

PROBLEM VI. 

To find the distance of any two places on t(ic globe. 

Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over 
both places, and the degrees between them multiplied by 
694 will give the distance in English miles. 

Thus, the distance between the Lizard Point and the 
island of Bermudas is 46° or 3147 miles; between London 

and Jamaica is 4691 miles. 

'* * v * 

PROBLEM VII. 

The hour of any place being given, to find what hour it is at 
jjmjgther place. 

Bring the place .the hour is given to the brazen 
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meridian, and let the index of the hour circle to that hour j 
then turn the’globe till the proposed place comes under the 
meridian, and the index will point to the present hour at 
that place. 

Thus, when it is twelve o’clock at noon in London it is 
nearly four in the afternoon at the island of Mauritius ; but 
at Jamaica it is only about seven in the morning*. 

PROBLEM VIII. 

To rectify the globe for the latitude, zenith, and sun's place. 

1. For the latitude: elevate the pole above the horizon 
according to the latitude of the place. 

2. For the zenith: screw the quadrant of altitude on the 

meridian at the given degree of latitude, counting from the 
equator towards the elevated pole. , 

3. For the sun's place: find the sun’s place on the horizon, 
and then, bring the same place found on the ecliptic to the 
meridian, and set the hour index to twelve at noon. 

Thus, to rectify for the latitude of London on the 10th of 
May. The globe must be so placed, that the north pole 
shall be 5If degrees above the north side of the horizon: 
then 5H will be found on the zenith of the meridian, on 
which the quadrant must be screwed.—On the horizon the 
iOth of May answers to the 20th of Taurus : which find ou 
the ecliptic, arid bring it the meridian, and set the index 
to twelve, and the globe is rectified for the latitude, zenith, 
and sun’s place, for the 10th of May. 

PROBLEM IX. 

a gfven place and hour, tofind where the sun ts then vertical. 

Bring the sun’s place found in the ecliptic for that day, 
to the meridian, which shews its ’declination; elevate the 
po,e to that declination ; then bring the given place to the 
meridian, and set the index to the given hour. Turn the 
globe till tlie index points to twelve at noon ; and the place 
exactly under the sun’s declination on the brazen meridian 
will have the sun vertical at the given time. 

Thus, on the 11th of May it will be found that the sun is 


* The different manner in which some nations reckon time is as follows : 

The Babylonians, Persians, and Syrians, begin their day at sunrising, and 
count 24 hours. The ancient Jews, Athenians, and Italians, reckon from son. 
settings The Egyptians, like the English, begin at midnight. Astronomers and 
•cameo begin the day at noon, and reckon 34 hours to the next day at noon} and 
according to this method of reckoning, arc nil the calculations of the sun, wont, 
«..*! planets, made in an tpbemeiis, almanac, Ac. 
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vertical at Port Royal, in Jamaica, when it if a few minutes 
past five in the afternoon at London. 

On the 24th of April, when it is six in the morning at 
London, the sun will be vertical at Madras. 

problem x. 

To find all the places to which a lunar eclipse is visible at 

any instant. 

Find the place to which the sun is vertical at that time, 
and bring that place to the zenith, and set the index to the 
upper twelve; then turn the globe till the index points to 
the lower twelve, and the eclipse is visible to every part of 
the earth that is now above the horizon. 

On the 2nd of October, 1800, there was an eclipse of the 
moon at nid'e in the evening in London, and the duration 
was about two hours, which was visible to Europe, Africa, 
Arabia, Persia, &c. 

problem XI. 

To point with the finger to any town or country. 

Rectify the globe for the latitude and zenith; and place 
the globe north and south by the compass, taking care to 
give the needle a variation of about 23° west; then the 
finger will easily point out which way every neighbouring 
city lies. 

Thus, standing with my face to the north, I must point to 
the north-west for Glasgow, and south-east for Alexandria. 

problem xii. 

To find the sun's meridian altitude at any given place. 
Elevate the globe for the latitude of the place. Find the 
sun’s place in the ecliptic, and bring it to the brazen 
meridian: count the .number of degrees contained on the 
meridian, between ttje horizon and the sun’s place, which is 
the altitude required'. 

Thus, on the 21st of May the sun’s meridian altitude at 
Loudon will be nearly 59°. 

f 

4. PROBLEM xiii. 

To find the altitude of the sun at any given place and hour. 

Rectify for thejtafa^de, zenith, and sun’s place. Turn 
the globe till thnr||Ki pninh to the given hour, and bring 
the quadrant of fppfdf to the sun’s place at that hour, and 
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the degree*.dftbnted on that from the horizon arc the alti¬ 
tude sought.' 

Thus, the altitude of the sun at London on the 21st of 
May, at nine in the morning, will be a little more than 43®. 

• 

PROBLEM XIV. 

t 

To explain the phenomenon of the harvest-moon. 

The hansest-moon is the full moon which happens at or 
near the time of the autumnal equinox; when a few nights 
before and after the full the moon rises nearly at the same 
time, on account of the horizon being nearly parallel to that 
part of her orbit at which she then is *. 

Rectify the globe for the latitude; find the moon’s place 
in White’s or any other Ephemeris, for four # or five days 
before and after the full moon, and put a patch on each of 
these places. Bring the sun's place for each day to the 
brazen meridian, and set the index to twelve at noon : turn 
the globe westward till the moon’s place, corresponding to 
that day, comes above the horizon, and the index will shew 
the time of rising. 

Thus, the difference of the time of the rising of the moon, 
two or three days before and after full, in September, 1803, 
was sixteen minutes only. 

THE CELESTIAL GLOBE. 

The celestial globe is an artificial representation of the 
heavens, having the fixed stars drawn upon it in their natu¬ 
ral order and situation. The eye is supposed to be placed 
in the centre. 

. As the terrestrial globe, by turning on its axis, represents 
the real diurnal motion of the earth, so the celestial globe, 
by turning on its ajis, represents the apparent motion of the 
heavens. • ^ 

The zodiac is an imaginary belt round the heavens, of 
about sixteen degrees broad; through the middle of which 
runs the ecliptic, or the apparent path of the sun. 

The twelve signs of the zodiac, which belong to the celes¬ 
tial globe, have been already enumerated. 

The first points of Aries and Libra are called the equinoc- 


# When there it the itnallest difference between the times of tbe moon's rising' 
there will ’w the greatest difference between the times of her setting, and the 
Contrary. 
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tial points,* because when the sun appears to be in cither ot 
them the day and night are equal. 

The first points of Cancer and Capricorn are called sol¬ 
stitial points; because, when the sun is near either of them 
he seems to stand still, or to be at the same height in the 
heavens at twelve o’clock at noon, for several days together. 

The latitude of the heavenly bodies is measured from the 
ecliptic north and south. The sun, being always in the 
ecliptic, has no latitude. ‘ 

The longitude of the heavenly bodies is reckoned on the 
ecliptic, from the first point of Aries eastward round the 
globe. The longitude of the sun is what is called, on the 
terrestrial globe, the sun's place. 

PROBLEM i. 

To find the latitude and longitude of any star. 

Put the centre of the quadrant of altitude on the pole of 
the ecliptic, and its graduated edge on the star; then the 
arch of the quadrant intercepted between the star and the 
ecliptic shews its latitude: and the degree which the edge 
of the quadrant cuts on the ecliptic is the degree of its lon¬ 
gitude. • 

Thus, the latitude of Regulus is 28' N. and its longitude 
nearly 147°. The latitude of Arctyirus is 31° N. nearly; its 
longitude is about 201*. 


problem n. 

To find any place in the heavens by having its latitude and 
longitude given. 

Fix the quadrant of <altitudc, as in the last problem, 
letting it cut the longitude given on the ecliptic; then seek 
the latitude on the quadrant, and the place under it is the 
place sought. , r 

Thus, if I am asked what part of the heavens that is 
whose longitude is 60° IKf, and latitude 5° 30' south, I find 
it is the place which Aldebaran occupies. 

PROBLEM III. 

To find the declination of the sun or stars. 

Bring the sun or star to the brazen meridian; and then 
its distance in degrees from the equator is its declinatioii. 

Thus, the sun’s declination, April 19, is 1 I s 19' north. 0u 
th^Ut of December it is 21° 54' south 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY . 


MATTER AND ITS PROPERTIES. 

4 

JVIaTTER is the general name of every thing or sub¬ 
stance that has length, breadth, and thickness.* 

The inherent properties of all matter are, solidity, divisi¬ 
bility, mobility, and inertness. 

Solidity is the property which every body possesses of 
not permitting any other substance to occupy the same 
place with it at the same time. 

If a piece of wood or metal occupy a certain space, be¬ 
fore any thing else can take possession of that space the 
wood or metal must be removed. Water and even air have 
this property. • 

If some water be put into a tube closed at one end, and a 
piece of wood be inserted that fits the inside of the tube 
very accurately, it will be impossible by any force to get 
the wooden piston to the bottom of the tube, unless the 
water is taken away. The experiment may be made with 
air instead of water. • 

•Therefore water, air, and all other fluids, are in a certain 
space equally solid jvith the hardest body. 

Divisibility is that property of matter by which its parts 
may be separated from each other. Of this there can be no 
end. 

Since matter can never be annihilated by division, so we 
can never imagine it to be cut into such small particles, 
that any one of them shall not have an upper and an under 
surface, which may be separated if we have instruments fine 
enou^i for the purpose. 

It would also be absurd to say, that the greatest mass hat 
a ore hal -es, quarters, or thousandth parts, than the smallest 
particle of matter. 
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If a grain of gold bo melted with a pound <#5760 grains 
of silver, ami a single grain of the mass' be dissolved in 
diluted nitric acid, the gold, which is only the 5/6lst part 
of a grain, will fall to the bottom and be visible. 

A grain of gold may be hammered by the gold-beaters to 
such a degree of fineness, that the two millionth part of the 
grain can be seen by the naked eye. 

In addition to these experiments we may observe, that 
there are animalcule so small, that many thousands of them 
taken together arc smaller than the point of a needle. 

The nartieles of light are still more minute than these, or 
we dadBfct open our eyes. 

From all which it is evident, that matter is actually divi¬ 
sible to a degree much greater than we can imagine ; and to 
which we can set no limits. 

Mobility is that property of matter by which it is capable 
of being removed from one part of space to another. 

It is found from experiment and observation, that all 
matter is capable of being moved if a sufficient force can be 
applied for the purpose. 

Inertness , or inactivity, is that property of matter by 
which it would always continue in the same state of rest or 
motion in which it is put, unless prevented by some external 
force. 

It is evident that matter, as a stone, can never put itself 
in motion. 

Bodies in motion, as a bowl on the ground, or a cannon 
ball passing through the air, fall from motion to a state of 
rest, either by the friction of the earth, by the gravity or- 
weight of the body, or by the resistance of the air. 

A marble shot from the fingers would run but a smad 
distance on a carpet; its motion would be continued much 
longer on a flat pavement; and longer still on fine smooth 
ice. Here the friction is greatest on the carpet, and least 
on the ice. If the friction were quite removed, and the re¬ 
sistance of the air also, the marble once put in motion would 
continue in that state for ever. 

If a ball were fired from a canon with a certain velocity, 
and there were no resistance from the air, it would circulate 
rcwifid the earth perpetually, and never come to a state of 
rest.* In thjs manner the moon goes round the earth, al¬ 
though she is as^nactive as a stone. 

If a person were standing in a boat at rest, and the boat 
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l>e suddenly pushed from thfc^shorc, he will be in danger m 
falling backwards- ..And if the boat tu swift motion be 
stopped before he is aware, be will fall forwards, because 
his tendency will then be to continue in the same state of 
motion. This principle is applicable to the motion on homes 
or in carriages. 


'attraction and repulsion. 

By Attraction is meant the tendency that bodies have to 
approach each other. 

There are five kinds of attraction ; namely, the 
of cohesion, of gravitation, of electricity, of magnetism, 
and chemical attractions. • 

The attraction of cohesion is that by Which the small 
particles of mutter are kept together. By this principle 
bodies preserve their forms, and are prevented from falling 
to pieces. 

The attraction of cohesion takes place between bodies 
only when tiiey are at very small distances from each other. 

If two leaden bullets be scraped very clean and squeezed 
together, they will adhere so firmly as -to require a conside¬ 
rable force to separate them. 

If two globules of quicksilver be placed near each other 
they will run together, and become oae'large drop. 

Capillary attraction is reckoned a species of cohesion. 

If a small glass tube, open at both ends, be dipped m water, 
the water will rise up in the tube higher than its level in the 
bason. The smaller the bore of the tube, the higher will 
the water rise. , 

Take two pieces of glass, five or six inches square, join 
any two of. their sides, mid separate the opposite sides with 
a small piege of stick, so that the surfaces may form a small 
angle; then immerse them about an inch deep in a bason 
of coloured water, and the water will rise between the glasses, 
and form a beautiful.curve. 

A piece of sugar,,or spunge, will draw up water or any 
other fluid upon the same principle. 

It is probably owing to the various degrees of cohesion - 
that some bodies are hard and others soft; that some are in 
a solid, others in a fluid state. J 

* ' ‘ A t 

Hkvuision is a force that is supposed to extend to a 
small distance round bodies, and prevent them from otapfog 
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into actual contact. Where %e sphere of attraction ends 
• repulsive force begins. 

The repelling force of the particles of a fluid is but small, 
and therefore if a fluid be divided it readily unites again. 
But if a hard substance, as glass or sealing-wax, be broken, 
the parts cannot be made to adhere, unless they are moist¬ 
ened in one instance, or melted in the other. .. 

Water repels most bodies till they arc wet. A small 
aewing needle will swim on a bason of water. 4 

Drops of water will roll on the leaves of many vegetables 
without wetting them. 

If EMball of light wood be dipped in oil, and put into a 
pan o*ater, the water will be repelled from the wood and 
will form a channel round it. 

The attraction of gravitation, or gravity, is that force by 
which distant bodies tend toward one another. By gravity 
a stone dropped from a height falls to the surface of the 
earth j and by it the heavenly bodies are retained in their 
orbits. The planets gravitate towards the sun, and towards 
each other, as well as the sun towards them. 

By gravity all terrestrial bodies tend towards the centre 
of the earth. In all places equally distant from the cacjre 
of the earth the force of gravity is equal. T 

The force of gravity is less at the equator than it is at the 
poles, because the equatorial diameter is thirty-four miles 
longer than the polar diameter. 

The force of gravity is greatest at the earth’s surface, 
from whence it decreases upwards and downwards. It 
decreases upwards as the square of the distance from the 
centre, and downwards simply as the distance. 

At double the distance from the centre above the surface . 
the force of gravity would be only one-fourth of what it is 
at the surface, and at three times the distance the for •: 
would be only one-ninth. At the distance of half a semi- 
diameter from the centre, the force would be only one-half 
whatr it is at the surface: at one-third of the semi-diameter, 
the force would be one-third, and so on. 


MOTION. 

f 

Motion Is a continued and successive change of place. 
Nothing cgQ&e produced or destroyed without motion, and 
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every thing that happens d#(pds upon it. We are chiefly 
coneernedw$th two kinds ormotion; that by which an en¬ 
tire body is transferred from one place to another, and the 
motion of the parts*of bodies among themselves. 

By the first kiudgpf motion, a heavy body falls to the 
surface of the eartnTa carriage moves, and a ship suits.It 
is by the second that plants and animals grow, and the com¬ 
positions and decompositions of bodifctake place. 

Take a decanter of ck^fcmter, aud hold it in the rays of 
the sun, anti you will se^flk the light particles contained 
in it are in perpetual motion. 

Let the rays of the sun pass through a small hole in a 
window shutter, and you will observe the particles floating 
in the atmosphere are in constant motion, of whose Existence 
you were not before aware. -n 

• 

There are several things to be noticed with regard to mo¬ 
tion 1. The force which impresses the motion.—2. The 
quantity of matter in the moving body.—3. The velocity 
and direction of motion.—4. The space passed over by the 
moving body.—6. The time employed in going over this 
space.—And, 6. The force with which it strikes another 
body that is opposed to it. 

Every body, by its inertness, resists all change of state; 
therefore to put a body in motion there must be sufficient 
cause. • 

The causes of motion are called motive powers: these are 
the action of men and other auimals, wind, water, gravity, 
the pressure of the atmosphere, and steam. 

The velocity of motion is estimated by the time employed 
in moving over a certain space, or by the space passed over 
in a certain time. The less the June, and the greater the 
space moved over, the greater is the velocity. To ascertain 
the degrees of velocity, the space run over must be divided 
oy the tirye. t 

If a ship sail at the rate of twelve milei in an hour, or 
sixty minutes, then the velocity is equal to one mile in five . 
minutes. 

If two persons set out together on a journey, and one walk 
two mile-i and a half, and the other walk five miles an hour, 
the velocity of the latter will be double that of the former. 

To measure the space rurt over, the velocity must be mul¬ 
tiplied by the time. It is evident, that if either the velocity 
wr the tine be increased, the space run over will likewise be 
increased. If the velocity be doused, then the body will 
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move over twice the space in ttaesame time; if the titnebe 
twice as great, then the space will be doable#; bnt if the 
velocity and time be both doubled, then will the space be 
four times as great. 

A body in motion must every instant tend to some par¬ 
ticular point. It may tend always to the same point, in 
which ease the motion will be kia straight line. It may 
be continualfy changing the }4H|to which its motion is 
directed, and this will produc^reurvilinear motion. If a 
body is acted upon only by One force, or by several forces 
in the same direction, its motion will be in the same direc¬ 
tion in which the moving force acts. The motion of a boat 
which a man at a given place draws to him with a rope is 
of this kind. ( 

If two or more forces, differently directed, act upon the 
same body at the same time, as it cannot obey them all, it 
will move in a direction somewhere between them. This 
is called the composition and resolution of motion. There 
* re many instances in nature of motion produced by several 
powers acting at the same time. A ship driven by the wind 
and tide is one: so also is a paper kite acted upon by the 
wind in one direction and by the string in another. 

A ball fired from a cannon is g.cted upon by two forces, 
the one is that occasioned by the powder, the other is the 
force of gravity. 

decelerated motion is that in which the velocity is con¬ 
tinually increasing. 

Unifoi'mly accelerated motion is that in which the velocity 
increases equally in equal times. 

The increasing velocity with which a body falls to the 
earth is an instance of accelerated motion, which is caused 
by the constant action of gravity. 

The cannon ball is acted on by a single impulse of the 
powder, and the accelerating force of gravity; it therefore 
describes a curve." Thi3 is the foundation of the art of 
gunnery. 

Motion is said to be retarded, if its velocity continually 
decease; and to be uniformly retarded, if its velocity de¬ 
crease equally in equal times. 

The velocities of failing bodies are in proportion to tire 
spaces ruu over. 
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The velocities* and also ^||^pnce passed over by falling 
bodies, in each instant, Increase as the odd numbers I, 3, 5, 
7 , 9 , &c,,. 

It is found by experiment, that a body falling from a 
height moves at the rate of about 16 feet in the first ft-eond 
of time, in the next 48. it j the third 80, in the fourth 112 
feet, and so on. 

The force, with which a Jbody moves, or which it would , 
exert upon another body opposed to it, is always in propor¬ 
tion to the velocity multiplied by its weight. This force is 
called the momentum of the body. If two equal bodies 
move with different velocities, their forces or momenta are 
in proportion to their velocities. 

If two equal cannon halls he projected by different quan¬ 
tities of powder, so that the velocity of the otie is double 
that of the other, then the force .or momentum of the former 
will be double that of the other. 

If two stones, one of two pounds and the other of six 
pounds, he hurled with equal velocities, the force or mo-, 
mention of the latter will be three times greater than that of 
the former. 

In all eases the momenta of bodies must be as the quanti¬ 
fies of matter multiplied into the velocities. 

CENTRAL FORCES, AND THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 

All motion produced upon a body by one force only 
must be in a right line. Therefore a body moving in a cur¬ 
vilinear direction must be acted upon by two forces at least; 
and when one of these ceases to act the body will move 
again in a straight line. • 

,‘A stone in a sling is moved round by the hand, while it 
is pulled towards the centre of the circle which it describes 
by the string*: but when the string is let loose the stone 
dies off in a tangent to the circle. 

< 

Every body moved in a circle tends to fly off from the 
centre: this is called the centrifugal force. 

That force by which bodies are draw n towards a centre, 
and which makes them revolve in a circle, is called the cew- 
tripetal force. 

TUe centrifugal and centripetal forces are denominated 
central forces. 

The centre of gravity of a body la that point about which 
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all its parts do in any situation exactly balance each other. 
If a body be suspended or supported by the centre of gravity 
it will rest in any position into which it is put. 

Whatever supports the centre of gravity bears the weight 
of the whole body, therefore the whole weight of a body 
may be considered as centred in this point. The common 
centre of gravity of two or more bodies is the point upon 
which they would rest in any position. 

r 

If a line be drawn from the centre of gravity of a body 
perpendicular to the horizon it is called the line of direction, 
because it is the line that the centre of gravity would de¬ 
scribe if the body were suffered to fall. 

While the line of direction fells within the base upon which 
the body stands the body cannot fall 3 but if it fall without 
the base the body will tumble. 

The broader the base, and the nearer the line of direction 
is to the centre of it, the more firmly does a body stand. 
The narrower the base of a body, and the nearer the line of 
direction is to the side of it, the more easily is it overthrown. 
Hence a sphere is easily rolled upon a horizontal plane; 
and a narrow pointed body is with difficulty made to stand. 

If a plane be inclined on which a heavy body is placed, 
the body will slide down upon the plane while the line of 
direction falls within the base; but it will slip or roll down 
when that line falls without the base. 

When the line of direction falls within the base of our 
feet we stand, and most firmly when it is in the middle; 
but when it is out of the base we fall. 

Rope-dancers are able to perform their feats by knowing 
how exactly to keep the common centre of gravity of them¬ 
selves and their pole just within the base. 

We apply this principle in the comni&n actions of life; 
thus we bend our body forward when we rise from a chair, 
or go up stairs :—a man leans forward when* he carries a 
burden on his back; and to the right or left as he carries it 
on the opposite side. 

THE MECHANICAL POWERS. 

The mechanical powers are simple engines, that enable 
men to raise heavy Weights, move heavy bodies, and over¬ 
come resistances, which they could not do with their hatu- 
ral strength alone. Every machine is composed of one oi 
more of the mechanical powers. 
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Three things are always^*© be considered in treating of 
mechanical engines: I. The weight to be raised; 2. The 
power by which it is to be raised ; and, 3. The instrument 
by which this is to be effected. 

There are six mechanical powers; namely, the frver, the 
pulley, the wheel and axis, the inclined,plane, the wedge, and 
the screw. 

The power of a machine is calculated when it is in a state 
of equilibrium ; that is, when the power just balances the 
resistance of the weight. 

THE LEVER. 

The lever is a bar of iron or wood, supported on and 
moveable round a prop called a fulcrum. 

There are three kinds of levers, distinguished according 
to the different situations of the fulcrum and the power with 
respect to each other. 

In all kinds of levers the power is to the weight ao the 
distance of the weight from the fulcrum is to that of the 
power from the fulcrum. 

The lever of the first kind is when the fulcrum is placed 
between the weight and the moving power. 

A balance is a lever of the first kind with equal arms. 

. The steelyard is also the first kind of lever with a moveable 
weight. A poker in the.act of stirring the fire is a lever 
of this kind : the bar of tne grate upon which it rests is the 
fulcrum, the coals the weight to be overcome, and the hand 
is the power. 

To this kind of lever may be referred scissars, pincers, 
snuffers, &c. which are made of two levers, acting contrary 
to each other. Tim fulcrum, in these cases, being the pin 
Which keeps them together. * 

/ The lever of the first kind is chiefly used for loosening 
large stones; or to raise great weights to small heights, in 
order to gjht fopes under them. 

The second kind of lever is when the fulcrum is at one 
end, the power at the other, and the Weight between them} 
the advantage gained by this lever is as great as the distance 
of the power from the fulcrum exceeds the distance of the 
weight from it. 

This kind of lever shews the reason why two men carry* 
mg % burden, as a cask upon a pole, may bear unequal 
shares, according to their strength, by placing it nearer to Ac 
one than the other. 
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This is applicable to the case of two horses of unequal 
strength, where the beam may be so divided th<»t the horses 
shall draw in proportion to their respective ability. 

To this kind of lever pay be referred oars, rudders of ships, 
doors turning on hinges, cutting knives which are fixed at 
one end. 

A lever of the third kind is when the prop is at one end 
the weight at the other, and the power applied between 
them. Here the power must exceed the weight, in the 
same proportion as the distance of the weight from the prop 
. v. exceeds the distance of the power. 

A ladder which is to be raised by the strength of a man’s 
arms, represents a lever of this kind, where the fulcrum is 
that end which is fixed against the wall, or upon which 
another man stands; the weight may be considered as at 
the top part of the ladder, and the power is the strength 
applied to the rearing of it. 

The wheels in clock and w’atch work may be reckoned 
levers of this kind, because the power that moves them acts 
near the centre of motion by a pinion, and the resistance it 
has to overcome acts against the teeth at the circumference . 

The bones of a man’s arm, and the greatest number of the 
moveable bones of animals, are levers of the third kind. 
Hence in natural levers the power is disadvautageously 
situate, owing to the powder being so near the centre of 
motion, but the loss of power is compensated by the beauty 
and compactness of the limb. 

TUB WHEEL AND AXIS. 

The wheel and axis, though made in many forms, consists 
of a cylinder, and a wheel fastened to it ( ; or of a cylinder, 
with projecting spokes, that answer the same ,pu-pose as a 
wheel. The advantage gained is in proportion as the cir¬ 
ca inference of the wheel is greater than that of the axis; or 
as the diameter of the wheel is greater than the diameter of 
the axis. 

In ibis castas in the lever, the power will travel over six 
times asmuch space as the weight, when the machine is 
put hr nfciou. To this engine, cranes of all kinds for raising 
heavy weights may be referred. 

Sometimes the axis is turned by a winch fastened to it, 
l^which serves for a wheel, and the power gained is in propor- 
as the winch is larger than the axis. 
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A capstan is a cylinder of wood, with holes in it: into 
these bars are put to turn it round. Bars are made to act 
something like the spokes of a wheel. 

THE PULLEY. 

The pulley is a small wheel turning on an axis with a rop« 
passing over it. 

The small wheel is called asheeve, and is so fixed to a block, 
as to be moveable round a pin passing through the centre. 
Pulleys are either fixed or moveable. 

The fixed pulley gives no mechanical advantage, but is 
used only to change the direction of the power. By it a man 
may raise a weight to any height, without moving from the 
place in which he is, as a stone to the top of a building, 
otherwise he must ascend with the weight. , 

The moveable pulley is fixed to the weight, and rises and 
falls with it, and the advantage gained by it is as two to one; 
that is, a power of lOlbs. will balance a weight of 201bs. 

THE INCLINED PLANE. 

This mechanical power is merely a plane surface inclined 
Jo the horizon, and is used to raise weights from one level to 
another. It is often made by placing boards or earth in a 
sloping direction, and is of great importance in rolling up 
heavy bodies, as casks, wIt^cI- bar rows heavy laden, &c. 

To the inclined plane may be reduced hatchets, chisels, 
and other edged tools, which are sloped only on cue side. 

THE WEDGE. 

The wedge may be considered as two equally inclined 
planes united at their bases. Thg advantage gained is in 
proportion as the length of the two sides of the wedge is 
gVeater than the back, or as the length of one side is greater 
than half the back.* 

When the wood cleaves at a distance before the wedge, 
the advantage gained is in proportion as one side of the cleft 
is greater than half the length of the back. 

The wedge is a very important mechanical power, used to 
split rocks, &c. which could not be effected by any of the 
other mechanical powers. 

All instruments, as many sorts of chisels, that are cham¬ 
fered on both sides, are to be referred to the principle of 
Ihe wedge. 

THE SCREW 

The screw is never used without the application of a.lever 

v • . 
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or winch to assist in turning it, aqd then it becomes a co 
pound engine of very great force, either in pressing* bodi 
close together, or in raising great weights* . : . .. *.. 

The screw may be conceived to be' made by cutting 
piece of paper into the form of an inclined plane, and then 
wrapping it round a cylinder. The edge of.the. paper will 
form a spiral line round the cylinder, which wifi apsvijer 14 
the thread of the screw. " . • 

The advantage gained by this mechanical power is in 
proportion as the circumference of the circle, made by the 
lever or winch, is greater than the thread’s distance of the 
screw. 

It is evident that the winch or lever must turn the cylin¬ 
der once round, before, the weigher the resistance can be 
moved from one spiral winding to another. 

THE MOVING POWERS. 

The principal moving powers are, the strength of animals, 
the force of running water, and pf wind, the force of 
steam, &c. 

The steam of boiling water is a most powerful agent, and 
recent improvements have extended the application of it 
from the smallest to the most powerful engines. 

The force ot running watejr, and that of wind, are very 
advantageous movers of many engines, such as pumps, mills, 
&c. Running water is preferable to wind, as a mover of 
machines, on account of its uniformity. 

As to the natural strength of living animals, it may be 
remarked that a man of ordinary strength is reckoned capa¬ 
ble of doing about one-fifth jva-t as much work as a horse. 


HYDROSTATICS, ‘ ' 

OR THE LAWS OP FLUIDS. 

A Fluid, is a body the parts of which yield to any im¬ 
pression'; and are easily moved among each other. 

Fluids arc.either eon-elastic and incompressible, as water, 
oil, mercury, Ac. $. or clastic and compressible, as air, and 
the different gases'. 

The science of hydrostatics treats ot the mechanic! pro* 
pertig^of non-elastic fluids, particularly of water. 
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; Fluids ere subject Co the same laws of .gravity with solids, 
but,their want of cohesion occasions.spme peculiarities. 

• Thfe parts of the solid are so connected us to form a whole, 
and their effort is concentrated in a single point called the 
centre of gravity: but the parts of a fluid gravitite inde¬ 
pendently of each other- 

Fluids press not only like solids, perpendicularly, but also 
upwards, sideways, and in"'every direction equally. 

Take a glass tube open at both ends, put a cork in one end, 
and immerse the other in water. The fluid will not rise far 
in the tube, but the moment the cork is taken out it will rise 
to a-level with the surrounding water, which shews the pres.-, 
sure upwards. ;;. . ... 

A fluid kept ih aifroppn-vessel will assume a flat surface 
parallel to the horizon,' and will remain at rest. 

If a vessel consist of pipes variously incline'd, communi¬ 
cating with each other, and open at the top; water poured 
into any one of them will rise to the same level in all. 

The pressure of the same fluid is in proportion to the per¬ 
pendicular height, and'W cxCi't-'d ifi'every direction, so that 
all the parts, at the same depth, press each other with equal 
force in every direction; •. * ■ - 

If a bladder full of air be; immersed in water, then the 
perpendicular pressure is manifest, for the deeper the blad¬ 
der is immersed, the morq will its bulk be contracted. 

An empty bottle being corked, agd, bv means of a weight 
let down la certain depth into the sea, it wiil be broken, or 
the cork will be driven into it by the perpendicular pressure. 
But a bottle filled with water, wine, &c. may be let down to 
any depth, without damage, because in thitf ease the internal 
^pressure is equal to the external. 

It is evident that the quantities ftf water in several pipes, 
ifl which there is a communication, whatever be their size, 
press equally agairtst each other; for if the water be sud¬ 
denly taken out of one of the pipes, the surface of the 
water will instantly descend to a lower level in all the other 
pipes. 

The horizontal bottom of a vessel sustains the pressure of 
a column of the fluid, the base of which is the bottom of the 
vessel, and the perpendicular height is equal to the depth of 
the fluid. 

The pressure of a fluid upon any given part of the bottom 
or siTles of a vessel, is equal to the weight of a column of that 
fluid, having a base equal to that part of the bottom or side, 
and an altitude equal to the perpendicular height of the fluid 
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above it. Hence may be calculated the pressure upon, and 
the strength required for dams, cisterns, pipes, be. 

By the specific gravities of bodies is meant the relative 
weights which equal bulks of different bodies have to each 
other. It is usual to compare the weight of bodies with that 
of water, as it is by weighing them in water that their spe¬ 
cific gravities are found. 

The specific gravities of all bodies that sink in water may 
be found, first, by weighing the body in air, tlwn in water, 
and dividing the weight in air by the loss in water. 

A guinea weighs 129 grains in air, by being weighed in 
water it loses 7 t grains, which shews that a quantity of 
wafer of equal bulk with the guinea weighs 7± grains : divide 
129 by 7 t or 7'25, and the quotient will be lj'793, which 
proves the guinea to be 17'793 times heavier than its bulk of 
water. 


HYDRAULICS. 

The science of Hydraulics teaches how to estimate the 
swiftness and force of fluids in motion. Upon the prin¬ 
ciples of this science machines worked by water are con¬ 
structed—engines, mills, pumps, arid fountains, are the result 
of our knowledge of hydraulics. 

Fluids may be conveyed over hills and valleys, in bended 
pipes, to any height not greater than the level of the spring 
from whence they flow. Upon this principle fountains are 
formed ; for if near the bottom of .any vessel a small pipe 
bending upwards be fastened, the water will spout out through 
the pipe, and rise nearly as high as the surface of the water 
in the vessel. ' 

The common pump, improperly called\he sucking pump, 
consists of a pipe open at both ends, in which 'is a moveable 
piston that fits the bore exactly. 

" Th e.forcing pump consists of a barrel, a plunger, and two 
fixed valves, that should be air-tight, and so disposed as to 
let the water freely rise, but absolutely to hinder its return. 

The water iti a sucking pump is raised from the well by 
the pressure of the atmosphere; and it can be raised only 
about thirty-three feet, because the weight of a column of 
the whole atmosphere is equal only to an equal column of 
water thirty-three feet high. 

- yhe forcing pump is unlimited in regard to the height to 
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which it can raise water. The air vessel is added to the 
forcing pump, to give the water a more equable stream. A 
constant stfeam may be produced by two barrels, with 
pistons moving up and down alternately. 


PNEUMATICS. 


The science of Pneumatics treats of the mechanical pro¬ 
perties of elastic or aeriform fluids, such as their weight, 
density, compressibility, and elasticity. 

The air in which we live surrounds the earth, and extends 
to a considerable height above it, and, together with the 
clouds and vapours that float in it, is called the atmosphere. 
The air is not visible, because it is perfectly transparent. 

The existence of the air may be ascertained by swinging 
the hand edge-ways swiftly up and down, which gives the 
idea of separating the parts of some resisting medium. 

Any swift motion, as of a stick or whip, or that of a fan, 
proves the existence of air as a resisting medium. 

The air being a heavy body, presses like other fluids, in 
every direction, upon whatever is immersed in it, and in pro¬ 
portion to the depth. a 

It is known that the pressure of the atmosphere is less 
upon a high mountain than in the plain or valiev beneath. 
The pressure of the air may be thus shewn : Cover a wine 
glass completely filled with water, or wine, with a piece of 
writing paper; then place the palm of the hand over the pa¬ 
per, so as to hold it tight and accurately even. The glass 
rnay^then be turned upside down* and the hand removed, 
without the water running out. The pressure of the air 
upon lhe # paper sustains the weight of water. 

The air can be compressed into a much less space than it 
naturally occupies. 

Take a glass tube open only at one end; it is of course 
full of air: plunge the open end into a bowl of water, and 
you will sec the water rise an inch or so in the tube, tbe’air 
therefore, which before filled the whole length of the tube, 
is compressed into a smaller space. 


ifir pumps are machines for exhausting the air fro® cer¬ 
tain vessels adapted to the purpose. * . - 

Fig. 1 in the plate represents one of. the most < 
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aw pumps. 'A A are two brass bftrrtMH, ‘each Tirtitliiimig » 
piston, with a valvV opening up wan hi'. - The'pistons are 
Worked by means ofthe winch B, which moves thcni up and 
down alternately. On the wooden frame D E, there is a 
brass plate G, ground perfectly flat, and even, and also a brass 
tube communicating with the-two cylinders and the cock I, 
and opening' into the centre, of the brass plate at a. K, the 
glass receiver to ho exhausted of'air is made to fit very ac¬ 
curately on the brass plate. Having shut the cock I, the pis¬ 
tons arc.woyked, up.ttiid down, and the air is sulferetl to escape 
When the piston is forced down, because the' valve opens np- 
wfirds, but it is prevented from returning into the valves for 
the same, reason. The air is gradually exhausted from the 
receiver, which will become immoveable fixed. Upon open¬ 
ing the cock I, the air rushes violently, and with a noise, into 
the receiver. 

Air i« about 900 times lighter than water. A quart of air 
may be weighed in a Florence flask to which a little appa¬ 
ratus is added, and it is found to weigh 16 grains, but 4 
quart of water weighs 146*31 grains ; the latter number being 
divided by the former gives 914, so that the air is 914 times 
lighter than water. The weight of the air is variable. 

When the surface of a fluid, as water, quicksilver, &c. is 
exposed to the air, it is pressed by the atmosphere equally 
on every part, and is at rest. If fche pressure he removed 
from any part, the fluid in that part must yield, and be 
forced nut of its situation. 

Tiie following experiments shew what the pressure of the 
air amounts to : 

Experiment 1. Into the receiver A, fig. 2, put a small ves¬ 
sel of quicksilver .r, and through the collar of leather, as at 
B, suspend a glass tube, closed at the upper end, ovft 1 the 
quicksilver. The apparatus thus situnre is to be placed on 
the brass plate of the air pump, and the air completely ex¬ 
hausted from the receiver; the tube is then to be let down 
into the quicksilver, which will not rise in it as long as the 
receiver continues empty ; but as soon as the air is re-ad¬ 
mitted, all the surface of the quicksilver is pressed upon by 
the air, except that portion which lies above the orifice of 
the tube: it will therefore rise in the tube, until the weight 
o. r the elevated quicksilver presses as forcibly on that part of 
it which lies beneath the tube, as the weight of the air does 
on every other equal portion without the tube. 

2. Take a syringe or common water squirt, and having 
poshed |ton to the farthest end, immerse it in water. 
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then (I raw up the piston and (he water will follow : for when 
the piston is raised, the air is drawn out of the syringe, and 
the jtn-s.sure of the a(tuosj)here is removed from/the part of 
the water immediately under it, consequently the water 
yields, in that part to the pressure on the surface. 

3. Upon this principle sucking pumps, as they are called 
act: the piston accurately fitting the inside of the barrel, by 
being raised, removes the pressure of the atmosphere from 
that part, and consequently the water is forced up by th t 
pressure upon the surface. 

The pressure of the atmosphere is capable (if supporting 
about 33 feet of water, or about 29 or 30 inches of quick¬ 
silver. If a glass tube upwards of 31 inches long be filled 
with quicksilver and have its aperture immersed in a bason 
of the same fluid, the altitude of the mercury in it will be 
found to vary both at different times and in different places. 
Hence it appears that the weight of the atmosphere is 
variable, and the above-mentioned tube filled with quick¬ 
silver has, from its shewing the actual weight of the at¬ 
mosphere, being called n barometer. 

The most usual altitude of the barometer, in London, is 
between 28 and 31 inches, but it is seldom to be seen below 
2Si, or above 30| inches. In calm weather, when the air is 
inclined to rain, the mercury is commonly low. In serene 
sc.tied weather the mcrcucy is generally high. During very 
great winds, though unaccompanied with rain, the mercury 
sinks lowest of all with relation to the point of the compass 
from which the wind blows. By removing the pressure from 
air it always expands, nor is it known to what degree this 
expansion will reach. 

By increasing the pressure upon air it may be condensed 
' into any given space, however small, nor has this condensa¬ 
tion any known limits. The density of the air is in propor¬ 
tion to th$ force th*at compresses it. 

The bent tfibe A B C D, fig. 3, is open at both ends; pour 
mercury in so as to rise in both sides of the tube to C, and 
B ; the part from C D is full of air at the common density : 
stop up D so as to make it air-tight, and pour mercury into 
A, so that the column of mercury A B shall be equal in length 
to the height at which it stands in the barometer at the time. 
The air in the shorter leg will now be compressed by the 
weight of the atmosphere, and also with an additional equal 
weight of a column of mercury; and the mercury in the 
shorter leg will be risen to E, and D E is only the half of D 
C: that is, the pressure of a double atmosphere c vmpresMip 
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the air to half the space which it naturally occupies. If ano¬ 
ther equal column of mercury were added to the length A B, 
the air in D C would be reduced into one-fourth the space 
that it formerly occupied. 

As all the parts of the atmosphere press upon each other, 
the air near the surface of the earth is denser than that which 
is at some height above it. The height to which the atmos¬ 
phere extends has never been exactly ascertained ; but at a 
greater height than 45 miles it will not refract <Jhe rays of 
light from tire sun. 


■i. — 

ACOUSTICS. 

Acoustics is the science which treats of sounds in general, 
Diacoustics of refracted sound, and Catacoustics of reflected 
sound. 

A sonorous body, whilst sounding, is unquestionably in a 
state of vibration, and the air, by similar vibrations, com¬ 
municates and propagates these vibrations. 

There are three principal causes of the variety of sounds : 
first, the gt cater or less frequency of the vibration of sono¬ 
rous bodies ; secondly, the quantity or force of the vibrating 
particles; and, thirdly, the greater or less simplicity of the 
sounds. Hence are derived the height, strength, and quality 
of sounds. 

The vibrations of a sounding body continue for a longer or 
shorter time, according as the body is more or less elastic, or 
as it is thicker or thinner. 

The vibrations of a musical string are also communicated 
to other parts of it, whith, at first sight, might*be supposed 
to be at rest. v 

In general, sound travels through the, atmospheric air at 
the rate of 1142 feet per second, or one mile ip lei’s than five 
seconds. 

.The knowledge of the velocity of sound may be applied to 
the measurement of distances, when no better method can 
conveniently be used. 


OPTICS. 

Light consists of an inconceivably great number of par- 
flowing from a luminous body in all manner of riirec- 
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tior.8. By a ray of lights meant the motion of a single 
particle. ' r 

The light of a candle, if there be nothing to obstruct the 
passage, will fill the whole space within a mile of the candle 
every way with luminous particles, before it has lost the 
least sensible part of its substance. 

Light travels from the sun to the earth in about eight 
minutes, that the rate of nearly two hundred thousand 
miles in a second of time. 

The particles of light must be incomprehensibly small, 
for its rays cross each other in all possible directions with¬ 
out the least disturbance. 

Take a piece of brown paper and make a pin-hole in it, 
through this small aperture a great variety of objects may 
be seen, as trees, houses, &c. The light proceeding from 
all these objects must pass at the same instant through the 
hole, and cross each other before they reach the eye, yet 
the clearness of vision is not disturbed by it. 

The rays of light move always in straight lines, therefore 
no object can be seen through the bore of a bended pipe. 

Parallel rays are such as move always at the same dis¬ 
tance from each other. 

If rays continually recede from each other, they are said 
to diverge, if they continually approach each other, they 
arc said to converge. The *}>oint at which converging rays 
meet is called the focus. The point towards which they 
tend, but which they are prevented from reaching by some 
obstacle, is called the imaginary focus. 

While the rays of light continue in any medium of an 
uniform density, they are straight; but it they pass from 
one medium to another in a pcrpemlicirfur direction, they 
proceed through this medium in the same direction as before. 

, * REFRACTION. 

When rays of light pass obliquely out of one medium into 
another, which is either more dense or more rare, they are 
bent out of their former course, aud they are then said to 
be refracted. 

Rays of light are always refracted towards a perpendicular 
in a denser medium, and this refraction is more or less, in 
proportion as the rays of light fall more or less obliquely ou 
the refracting surface. 

When light passes out of a denserjnto a rarer medium, 
it moves in a direction farther from the perpendicular. 

Take a glass goblet half full of water, aud put 9 thflluqf 
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Into it, then {Hit tl saucer or plate upon it, and holding it 
tight on, turn plftteand glass together: a by-staudcr, unac¬ 
quainted with the laws of refraction, will suppose that he 
sees a shilling and half crown: the one is seen by refraction 
through the water, the other by the rays after refraction at 
the surface. 

A lent is a glass ground iuto such a form as to collect or 
disperse the rays of light which pass through it. There are 
various kinds of lenses, named according to their forms. A 
planoconvex lens has one side flat, and the other convex. A 
planoconcave is flat on one side, and concave on the other. 

A double convex is convex on both sides. A double concave 
is concave on both sides. A meniscus is convex on one side 
and concave on the other. 

The axis of a lens is a litie passing through the centre. 

If parallel rays falls upon a planoconvex lens, they will be 
so refracted as to unite in a point behind, called the princi¬ 
pal focus, or focus of parallel rays. * 

The distance from the middle of the glass to the focus is 
called the focal distance. 

All the rays of the sun which pass through a convex 
glass are collected in its focus. 

The force of the heat at the focus is to the common heat 
of the sun, as the area of the glass is to the area of the focus. 

If a lens four inches in diameter collect the suu’s rays 
into a focus at the distance of twelve inches, the image 
will not be more than one-tenth of an inch in diameter: the 
surface of this little circle is 1600 times less than the sur¬ 
face of the lens, and consequently the heat will be 1600 
times greater at the focus than at the lens. Hence the 
construction of common burning-glasses, which are all 
double convex lenses. Hence the reason why furniture has 
been set on fire by leaving a globular decanter of water in¬ 
cautiously exposed to the rays of the sun, which acts as a 
double convex lens. 


REt LECTION. 

When rays of light strike against a surface, and are sent 
back from it, they arc said to be reflected. The ray that 
comes from any luminous body, and falls upon a reflecting 
surface, is called the incident rap. 

The angle ofincidenct :s that which is contained between 
the incident ray, and a perpendicular to the reflecting sur¬ 
face j* dip point of reflection. 
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• The angle of reflection is that contained between the per¬ 
pendicular and the reflected rav. 

The angle of refraction is that contained between the re¬ 
fracted ray and the perjtcndieular. 

A mirror or speculum is amppaque body, whose surface is 
finely polished, so that it wlSLreflect the rays of light which 
full upon it, and thus represent the images of objects. 

Mirrors are made of metal, or glass polished on one aide 
and silvercc^ on the other. There are three kinds of mirrors, 
namely, the plane, the convex, and the concave. Common 
looking-glasses are called plane mirrors} but the concave 
and convex are denominated mirrors. 

When a ray of light ■ reflected from any surface, the 
angle of reflection is equal to the angle of incidence. 

When parallel rays fall upon a concave mirror, they will 
be reflected and meet in a point, at half the distance of the 
surface of the mirror from the centre of its concavity. . 

The rays of light that proceed from any celestial object 
may be esteemed parallel to the earth, therefore the image 
of that object will be found half way between the mirror 
and its centre of concavity. 

The rays which proceed from any remote terrestrial ob¬ 
ject will be converged at a little greater distance than half 
way iK'tvveen the mirror and the centre of concavity, and 
the image will be inverted with respect to the object. 

When the object is mol e remote than the'centre of con¬ 
cavity, the image is less than the object, and is between the 
object and the mirror. 

When the object is nearer than the centre of concavity, 
the image will be more remote and larger than the object. 

if the object be in the centre of the mirror’s concavity, 
the image and object will be equal 8nd coincide. 

If I stand before a large concave mirror, beyond its centre 
of concavity, I shall see an inverted image of myself in the 
air. And «if l hold out my haud towards the mirror, the 
hand of the image will come out and coincide with it, as if 
the two were shaking hands. If 1 reach my hand farther, 
the hand of the image will pass by it, and if I move my 
hand to one side, the hand of the image will move to the 
other. A by-stander will see nothing of the image, because 
none of the reflected rays can enter his eyes. 

THE DIFFERENT REFfiANGIBILlTY OF THE RAYS OP 
• LIGHT. 

Light is not a simple homogeneous body, but compounded 
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of seven jiffereat species, each of which, in passing from 
one medium to another, suffers a different degree of refran- 
K'bility. 

To examine the different colours of a ray of light, a small 
bole must be made in the shuttqr of a dark room, and the ray 
must fall upon a prism in an oblique direction. 

If the whole spectrum be divided into 369 parts, the red 
will occupy 45 of them, the orange 27, the yellow 48, the 
green aud the blue 60 each, the indigo 40, and the violet 80. 

By mixing the seven primitive colours in these propor¬ 
tions, a du§ky white is obtained. 

Paint on a circular board the seven colours in their pro¬ 
per proportions, and then whirl the board with great velocity, 
it will appear of a dirtyish white. If the colours were more 
perfect and accurately defined, the white would be more 
perfect also. 

The seven colours are reducible to three, namely, the red, 
the blue, and the yellow. The most remarkable instance of 
the separation of the primary colours of light is that of 
the rainbow. 

The rainbow is formed by the reflection and refraction of 
‘he rays of the sun’s light from the drops of falling rain. 

The colours of the rainbow are frequently visible among 
the waves of the sea, the tops of which are blown by the 
wind into small drops; they aije sometimes seen on the 
ground, when the sun shines, on a thick dew. 

Cascades and fountains frequently exhibit the appear¬ 
ance of rainbows; and water blown violently from the mouth 
of an observer, whose back is turned to the sun, will produce 
the same phenomenon. 

THE EYE AND VISION. 

The eye is of a globular form, and is composed of three 
coats, covering one another, and indexing different sub¬ 
stances called humours. * * 

The three coats are the sclerotica , the choroides , and the 
retina. 

The three humours are the aqueous , the crystalline, and the 
vitreous. 

Objects are seen by means of their images being painted 
on the retiua of the eye. 

Though the images of objects are painted on the retina 
iu an inverted state, yet they are seen erect. 

Dimness of sight generally attends old people, which may 
arise citlj|j^by the eyes growing flat and not uniting the 
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rays at the retina, or by the humours losing their trans¬ 
parency in some degree, which makes every object appear 
faint and indistinct. 

Spectacles are intended to assist the sight of those whose 
eyes are either too round or too flat. 

Concave glasses are necessary to those whose eyes are too 
round. When the eye is too round the rays proceeding 
from objects are converged to a focus before they get to 
the retina ;«to remedy this a concave glass is used, because 
the property of this is to disperse the rays, which prevents 
them from coining to a focus so soon as they otherwise 
* would. 

Convex glasses are necessary to those whose eyes are too 
flat. When the eye is too flat the rays proceeding from 
objects do not converge to a focus so soon ns they reach the 
retina: a convex glass has the property of converging the 
rays, and of course of bringing them ,to a focus sooner than 
they otherwise would. 

Eyes that have their humours of a due convexity cannot 
see an object distinctly at a less distance than about seven 
inches. 

There are numberless objects too small to be seen at that 
distance. 

OPTICA^ INSTRUMENTS. 

Microscopes arc instruments for viewing small objects. 
They apparently magnify objects, because they enable us to 
see them nearer without affecting the distinctness of vision. 

Take a piece of brown paper and make a pin-hole in it, 
then bring the eye close to the hole, and the paper within 
two or three inches of a small print, which will be appa¬ 
rently much magnified, though without the paper the let¬ 
ters would at that, distance be wholly illegible. 

There «re,threc kinds of microscopes, the single , the com¬ 
pound, and solar. 

The single microscope is only a small double convex 
lens, having the object placed in the focus, and the eye at 
the same distance on the other side. 

The compound microscope consists of an object-glass and 
an eye-glass. The magnifying power of the compound mi¬ 
croscope is in proportion as the image is larger than the 
object, and also according as we are able to view it at a less 
distance. 'There are generally two eye-glasses, by which 
means the object is less magnified, but more of it is scf-n. 
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Tlte solar raiefascope depends on the sunshine, and is 
used in a darkened rpom. It is composed of a tube, a look¬ 
ing-glass, a convex lens, and a single microscope. The 
sun’s raj’s are reflected by the lookvtg-glass through the tube 
upon the object, the image of which is thrown upon a 
white skreen, sheet, &c. pjpeed at a distance to receive it. 

Telescopes are used for viewing objects at a great dis¬ 
tance : of these there are two kinds, the refracting and the 
reflecting. 

The common refracting telescope consists of an object- 
glass which is nearest the object, and an eye-glass next the* 
eye. This telescope inverts the image with respect to the 
object, and makes it unfit for viewing terrestrial objects. 
The magnifying power of this telescope is as the focal dis¬ 
tance of the object-glass is to the focal distance of the eye¬ 
glass. Therefore if the former be divided by the latter, the 
quotient will express its magnifying power. 

A telescope to shew objects in their natural posture has 
three eye-glasses. The two additional lenses are to give the 
erect position of objects. The three eye-glasses have all 
their focal distances equal, and the magnifying power is 
found as before, by dividing the focal distauce of the object- 
glass by the focal distance of one of the eye-glasses. 

The camera obscura is made fixing a convex glass in 
a hole of a window shutter, and if no light enters the room 
out through the glass, the picture of all objects on the out¬ 
side may be seen in an inverted position, on a white paper 
placed in the focus of the leas. 

The magic lantern is an instrument used for magnifying 
paintings on glass, and throwing their image upon a white 
skreen in a dark chamber. 

The multiplying glass is made by grinding down the side 
of a convex glass into several flat surfaces.' 


ELECTRICITY. 

The earth and all the bodies with which we are ac¬ 
quainted are supposed to contain a certain quantity of an 
exceedingly subtile fluid, called the electric fluid. The cer¬ 
tain quantity belonging to all bodies is called their natural 
share, and produces no sensible effects. When any body 
Incomes possessed of more or less than its natural quantity, 
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it is said to be electrified, and is capable of exhibiting cer¬ 
tain appearances which are ascribed to the power of elec- 
• tricity. 

Take a stick of sealing wax, and rub it with your hand, 
or with a piece cf flannel, or on your coat sleeve, and it will 
have the power of attracting small bits of paper or other 
very light substances, when held near them. 

if a dean and dry glass tube be rubbed several times up¬ 
wards and*down wards, and then presented to any small light 
substances, it will immediately attract and repel them alter¬ 
nately for a considerable time. The tube is then said to be 
excited. 

If a glass tube be rubbed several times in the dark, and 
then brought within about half an inch of the finger, a lu¬ 
cid spark will be seen between the finger at^i the tube, ac¬ 
companied with a snapping noise, and the finger at the 
same time will perceive the sensation of a prick from a pin. 
The attraction, repulsion, sparkling, and noise, are the 
effects of electricity, and are denominated electrical appear¬ 
ances. 

If an oblong piece of metal, such as a poker, be suspended 
by means of a dry silk string, and the excited glass tube 
be presented to its upper end, then the lower end of the 
metallic body will exhibit the same phenomena as the tube 
itself, which shews that the electric fluid passes through the 
metal. 

If, instead of the metallic body, a stick of glass or sealing 
wax be suspended, none of these phenomena will be ex¬ 
hibited, which proves that the electric fluid does not pass 
through these substances. 

All those bodies which, like # the metallic substances, 
transmit electricity, are called conductors of that fluid. 

Those substances that will not transmit the electric fluid, 
are called electrics, or iron-conductors . 

The metals, semi-metals, and metallic ores, are conduc¬ 
tors of electricity; so also are charcoal, water and other 
fluids, excepting the aerial fluids and oil. Almost all saline 
and many earthy substances are likewise conductors. 

The following substances are electrics or non-conductors 
of electricity; namely, vitrified substances, precious stones, 
amber, sulphur, resinous substances, wax, silk, cotton, 
fearers, wool, hair, paper, elastic fluids, sugar oils, metallic 
oxides, animal and vegetable ashes, dry vegetable sub¬ 
stances, as baked wood, &c. 
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All substances become conductors when they are made 
hot. 

When a body has more than its natural quantify of this 
fluid, it is said to be positively electrified : when it has less 
than its natural share, it is said to he negatively electrified. 

When a conductor is so surrounded by non-conductors 
that the electric fluid cannot pass from it to the earth, it is 
said to be insulate//. 

The human body is a flood conductor of electricity; but 
if a person stand on a cake of resin or on a stool supported 
by glass legs,,the electric fluid cannot pass from him to (lie 
earth. 

If a smooth glass tube be rubbed with the hand, the elec¬ 
tric fluid will leave the hand, and pass upon the tube, which 
will have more, than its natural quantity. 

Two substances, both positively or both negatively elec¬ 
trified, repel each other. 

Two substances, of which one is positively and the other 
negatively electrified, attract each other. 

If the person who rubs a glass tube be insulated, both the 
person and the glass tube become electrified, and capable of 
attracting and repelling light bodies: but tin; electricity of 
the person will differ from that of the tube, as the following 
experiments will shew. 

Experiment 1. Let two cork balls, connected by a linen 
thread, be held by a silk thread attached to the middle of 
the former at some distance from a wall; then bring the 
excited tube near the balls, and it will first attract, and soon 
after repel them ; this repulsion will contiue for a consider¬ 
able time, though the tube be removed. 

2. Let another pair of,cork balls be brought in contact 
with the insulated person, and they also will repel each other. 

3. But if the two pairs of balls be brought near, they 
will attract each other, and the electrical Virtue wjll disap¬ 
pear; which show's that there arc two electricities, one be¬ 
ing the reverse of the other, and seeming to have what the 
other wants. 

4. If the insulated person rub a stick of sulphur, or resin, 
or sealing wax, that substance will acquire the electricity 
■which in the preceding experiment was acquired by the in¬ 
sulated man. 

Hence positive and negative electricity have been celled 
vitreous and resinous. 

These electricities always accompany each other, for if 
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any nwpiiie the one, !lie hodx with \rlii ,1 it i» 

rubbed acquires i h< other. 

When one ddc ol a enndiu tor receives the electric lUt'ul, 
its whole substance is instantly pervaded uith it: uheiea.s 
when an electric i- presented to an elec tiilied bndv, it hc- 
eornes eleelrified hi ;i small spot only 

If to one side oi an elci trie, namelx, a pane < f window 
glass, \ou fmmmunirate positive fleet licit \« the opposite 
side will be negatively electrilied, and that plate is -aid to be 
charged. 

The positive .md negative electricities cannot cmnc to¬ 
gether, unless a communication means of ci.nducbus is 
made bet ween t heir sides. 

When the two electricities are u,.’< i, their virtues are 
destroxed, and the act <4 their iniioii " called the eleuiic 
shock. 

Machines have hei n eontrivi d tor r*:! • t n i 'u together (tee- 
fries and lendiietors, and tor tolieeting me cits trie tluiit 
from surrounding bodies. 'Jin, s'- ate (.alien (hum d m.. 
chines. 

Tic. y, in the last plate, rep:os, , is an u,,tivin n .uhiu- 
of the simplest M>rt. (ill I' is a s’nmg board. uimli ~up- 
*ports all the parts o' this machine. and win. It max he fas, - 
ened to a table bv means iY one or more iron In.os (.lamp*, 
as (} : (lie gdtiss e\ linder I! is support'd by tin tv. < mu-.' 
hgs fl and II; 1 II is the rubber, and I U K is -i 1 ki n tlap. 

This i ushioii or rubber is fastened to a spring winch pro¬ 
ceeds from a socket cemented on the top of the class pillar 
The lower part of this pillar is fixed into a small hoard 
which slides upon the bottom boardfd’ the machine, and bv 
means of a screw nut and a slit at li, may be fixed more or 
less forward, in oryjer that the rubber may piess more or 
less upon rjie cylinder. N 1’ is a glass pillar v. hu h is nxed 
in the bottom board, and supports the prime eondnetoi 
M T of hollow brass or tin plate, which has the collector 
or pointed wires at L, and a knobbed wire at M. From 
the brass knob () a longer spark maybe drawn than from 
any other part of the conductor. When the cxlmder is 
turned swiftly, the friction of the glass against the ru!.her 
causes the electric fluid which was in the rubber to pass to 
the g'ljiss, from whence it is conveyed to the prime conduc¬ 
tor, the points of which a are presented to exety pint ot the 
cylinder in succession. If one end of a chain be put on the 
knob jr, and the other end hang on the ground, there will he 
a constant supylv of the electric fluid to the r*riuie coudue 
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tor, which will be discharged in sparks to any body pre¬ 
sented to it. The rubber is supplied by means of the things 
in immediate contact, and these again are supplied by the 
general mass of the fluid that is lodged in the earth. 

ELECTRICAL ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. 

Bodies that are charged with the same electricity repel 
each other; but if one have more and the other less than 
its share, they will attract one another. 

Experintent 1. If a tuft of feathers be hung on the prime 
conductor L M, Fig. 5, the moment they are electrified, by 
turning the wheel of the machine, they will endeavour to 
avoid one another and stand erect; because being all elec¬ 
trified by the same electricity, they repel each other. 

2. A large feather will, if placed in the hole z, when the 
machine is worked, become beautifully turgid, expanding its 
fibres in all directions; and they collapse when the electricity 
is taken off by presenting any conducting substance to them. 

3. Excite a glass tube 18 or 20 inches long, then present 
to it a small feather, which will first be attracted by it, and 
afterwards jump upon it. If no other body happen to be in 
the way, it will tend towards the ground ; but if the tube be 
held under it, it will be still repelled, and may be driven 
about for a considerable time. 

4. Suspend a plate of metal from the conductor, and 

underneath it, at the distance of about three or four inches, 
put Riiother plate of the same size; upon the lower one, 
small feathers, pieces of paper, &c. may be placed, these 
will, as soon as the machine is worked, jump to the plate, 
from which they will be^bepelled, and fly to discharge them¬ 
selves upon the lower plate, after which they will be attracted 
and repelled again, and so continue till the electricity of the 
upper plate is completely discharged. > 1 

5. If two balls made of cork or of the pith of cider, about 
the size of large pease, be fastened to silk threads, they will 
hang parallel to each other, and be in contact; but when 
brought near the electrified prime conductor, they will 
strongly repel each other. 

6. These balls, in their electrified state, shew whether the 
electricity is positive or negative; for if it be positive, by 
applying an excited stick of sealing wax, the thread will 
collapse; but if it be negative, the scaling wax will make 
them recede still further. 

A pair of code or pith balls is used to discover the presence 
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Fig. (i represents a quadrant electrometer, which may be 
fixed in a hole s of the prime conductor, Fig. 5. It consists 
of a very light rod and pith ball A, turning on the centre of 
a semicircle B. According to the strength of the electricity 
the pith ball flies off, and the scale marks the degree in which 
the prime conductor is electrified. 

If a body containing only its natural share of electricity be 
brought nc;ft- a body that* is electrified, positively or nega¬ 
tively, a part of the electricity, in the form of a spark, will 
force itself through the air, from the latter to the former. 
When two bodies, one electrified positively, the other nega¬ 
tively, approach each other, the superabundant electricity 
rushes violently from one to the other, to restore the equili¬ 
brium. • 

If an animal be placed so as to form part of this circuit, 
the electricity in passing through it produces a sudden and 
violent efi'ect called the electric shock. The motion of elec¬ 
tricity in passing from a positive to a negative body is so ra¬ 
pid, that it appears to be instantaneous. 

When any part of one side of glass is presented to a body 
electrified positively or negatively, that side of the glass be¬ 
comes possessed of the contrary kind of electricity to the 
Vide of the body it is presented to, and the other side of the 
gluss is possessed of the safrie kind of electricity as the other 
body. 

If the knob O of the prime conductor. Fig. 5, be electrified 
positively, and a pane of glass be presented to the side next 
to O, it will be negatively electrified, and the other side will 
be positively electrified. Electricity communicated to glass 
does not spread beyond the spot vvfiere it is thrown, on ac¬ 
count of its non-conducting quality. Electricity may be com¬ 
municated to the wjiolc surface of glass or any part of it, if 
it be covered jvith a metallic substance, as tin-foil. This is 
called coating the glass. 

If a conducting communication be made between both 
sides of a glas, thus coated and charged with electricity, a 
discharge takes place. Glass of any form, provided it be 
sound, will answer the purpose, but cylindrical jars are chiefly 
used. A glass bottle or jar properly coated for electrical 
purposes is called a Leyden phial, or jar, from the place 
wher£ this property was discovered. 

Fig .)’ represents a Leyden jar, coated with tin-foil on the 
inside and outside within about three inches of the top of its 
cylindrical part; and having a wire, with a round brass ktioh, 
or ball A. at its extremitv. Thi»i m«v mason* thir/mnnrh »v* 
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cork or wooden stopple D : at its lower extremity is a piece 
of chain that touches the inside coating in several parts. To 
charge this jar, a communication is made between the elec¬ 
trical machine and the brass knob A, while the outside of 
the jar communicates with the earth by the table or the 
hand. 

Experiment 1. Bring the knob A of the jar n^ar the prime 
conductor, and after a few turns of the machine, the jar will 
be charged; that is, the inside of the jar will be positively 
and the outside negatively electrified ; or if the inside is 
negatively, the outside will be positively electrified. R is a 
discharging rod, which is used to convey the superabundant 
electricity from one side to the other, where there is less than 
the natural share. The discharging rod consists of two brass 
knobs a a, attached to wires, which move round a joint x 
fixed to a glass handle R. 

2. When one of the knobs is applied to the ball A, and the 
other to the outside coating, a communication is made be¬ 
tween the outside and the inside of the jar, by which the 
equilibrium is instantly restored by the superabundant elec¬ 
tricity passing from one side to the other, appearing in the 
form of a vivid flash, accompanied with a loud report. 

3. A shock may be taken by putting one hand to the out¬ 
side coating, as at a, and bringing the other to the knob A. 

4. Any number of persons may receive the shock together 
by laying hold of each other’s hands, the person at one end 
touching the outride of the jar, and the person at the other 
end bringing liis hand near the knob A. If there were a 
hundred persons so situate, they would every one feel the 
shock at the satin; instfttit. The electric fluid may he con¬ 
veyed many miles in a moment of time. 

Several Leyden jars, connected together, by making a 
communication between all the outsides, and .another com¬ 
munication between all their insides, form an electric battery. 

Electricity, by means of the battery, is capable of producing 
the most powerful effects. 

A very slender wire being made part of the circuit, will, 
by the discharge of the battery, instantly become red hot. 
It sometimes melts into small globules of different sizes. 

If between two slips of window-glass some gold leaf l«; 
placed, and the slip* of glass he pressed firmly together*, and 
the shock front the battery be sent through them, the gold 
leaf will he forced into tin; pores of the glass. 

If the gnld leaf he put between cards, and a strong charge 
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Gunpowder may be fired by the electrical buttery. 

Metallic points attract the electricity from bodies silently, 
which renders them useful in defending buildings from 
lightning. 

When electricity enters a point, it appears in the form of 
a star, when it goes out from a point, it puts on the appear¬ 
ance of a brush. 

Instruments may be put in motion by the electric fluid 
which issues from a point: hence we have electrical orreries, 
mills, &c. • 

Lightning is the rapid motion of vast masses of the elec¬ 
tric matter. Thunder is the noise produced by the motion 
of lightning. When the electric fluid passes through highly 
rarefied air, it constitutes the aurora borealis,•ox northern 
lights • 

Most of the great convulsions of nature, such as earth¬ 
quakes, whirlwinds, hurricanes, &c. are generally accompa¬ 
nied with and dependent upon electrical phenomena. 

GALVANISM. 

The science of galvanism appears to be another mode of 
exciting electricity : it derives its name from Galvani, who 
first discovered it. * 

Electricity, properly so called, is chiefly exciter' by fric¬ 
tion ; but the effects of galvanism are produced by the 
chemical action of bodies upon each other. The nerves 
and muscles of animals arc most easily effected by the gai 
vanic fluid. 

In 1791 Galvani of Bologna discofered that a dead frog 
may have its muscles brought into action by very small 
quantities of electricity. He also discovered that the same 
motions may Jje produced in the dead animal, merely by 
making a communication between the nerves ami muscles 
by means of conducting substances. 

If a living frog, or a live fish, as a flounder, having a slip 
of tin-foil pasted upon its back, be placed upon a piece of 
zinc, whenever a communication is formed between the zinc 
and tin-foil the spasms of the muscles are excited. 

If a person place a piece of one metal, as a half-crown, 
abovc^ and a piece of some other metal, as zinc, below his 
tongue, by bringing the outer edges of these pieces in con¬ 
tact, he will perceive a peculiar taste. 

If a person in a dark place put a slip of tin-foil u|xm the 
Kullk „r »»»>„ ,,f «•>•«>* .mil :i ii'mn.nf '.i'.xu'r inn li,i* mimmth- 
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by causing these pieces to communicate, a faint flash of 
light will appear before his eyes. 

The conductors of the galvanic fluid arc divided into the 
perfect and imperfect. 

The perfect conductors consist of metallic substances and 
charcoal. The imperfect conductors arc water and oxydat- 
ing fluids, as the acids and all the substances that contain 
these fluids. 

The simplest galvanic combinations must consist of three 
different conductors, not wholly of one class. When two of 
the three bodies are of the first class, the combination is 
said to be of the first order; otherwise it is said to be of the 
second. It seems to be indispensably requisite that in sim¬ 
ple galvanic circles, the conductors of one class shall have 
some chemical action upon those of the other. 

If a piece of zinc be laid on a piece of copper, and a 
piece of card or flannel moistened with a solution of salt in 
water, and then three other layers in the same order, and so 
icpeated several times, the whole will form a pile or battery 
of the first order. 

When the three bodies which form a galvanic circle of 
the first order arc laid upon one other, the upper and under 
one not touching, then these two extremes are in opposite, 
electric states. The galvanic effects may be increased to any 
degree by a repetition of the same simple galvanic combina¬ 
tion. These repeated combinations are called galvanic piles 
or batteries, which may be constructed of various forms. 

By galvanism many facts are explained in common life, 
which were unintelligible before. 

1. Porter is said to &tve a peculiar taste when drank out 
of a pewter vessel: here is a complete galvanic circle, of 
the second order; the moisture of the wnder lip is one con¬ 
ductor of the second class, the porter is the -other, and the 
pewter is the conductor of the first class. 

2. Another galvanic circle is seen by the discoloration of 
a silver spoon in eating eggs: the saliva and fluid egg are 
conductors of the second class, and the silver of the first. 

3. Pure mercury retains its splendour a long time, but let 
it be amalgamated with tin, and it is quickly oxydated. 

4. Works in metal, the parts of which are soldered 
together, soon tarnish in the places where the metals un¬ 
joined. 

5. The nails and the copper in the sheathing of ships are. 
soon corroded about the place of contact. .These arc the 
effects of galvanism. " 
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MAGNETISM. 


Magnp.ti?m explains the properties of the loadstone or 
natural magnet, which is a dark coloured and hard mineral 
body, and is found to he an ore of iron. The magnetic pro¬ 
perties may be communicated to other ferruginous bodies, 
which arc thence called artificial magnets. These proper¬ 
ties, however, act upon no other substance but iron. Natu¬ 
ral and artificial magnets, as well as the bodies upon which 
they act, are either iron in its pure state, or such compounds 
as contain it. 

All magnets attract iron. When a magnet is at liberty to 
move itself freely, it constantly turns the same part toward* 
the north pole and the opposite part towards the south pole 
of the earth. 

Those parts of the magnet’s surface which it turns towards 
the poles of the earth are called the north and south poles of 
the magnet. The property of pointing to these poles is 
catled its directive power : and when it places itself in that 
direction it is said to traversed 

The magnetic meridian is a plane perpendicular to the ho¬ 
rizon, and passing through the poles of the magnet when 
standing in their natural direction. 

'flic declination of the magnet or of '.lie magnetic needle, 
is the angle which the magnetic meridian makes with the 
meridian of the place where the magn<* stands. 

The north or south poles of two magnets repel each 
other ; but the north pole of one attracts the south pole of 
another. e . 

The inclination or dipping of the magnetic needle ex¬ 
presses the property which the magnet possesses of inclining 
one of its poles towards the horizon, and elevating the other 
pole"above it. 

Any magnet may, by proper methods, be made to impart 
its proj)crties to iron or steel. When a piece of iron is 
brought within a certain distance of one of the poles of a 
magnet.it is attracted by it; the attraction is strongest at 
the poles. 

The magnetic attraction is not in the least diminished by 
the interposition of any bodies except iron. Soft iron is 
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attracted by the magnet more forcibly than steel, but is 
not capable of preserving the magnetic property so long. 
Heat weakens the magnetic power, and a great heat destroys 
it. 

The gradual addition of weight to a magnet kept in its 
proper situation increases the magnetic power. The north 
pole of a magnet is more powerful in the northern, and the 
south in the southern parts of the world. 

When u magnet with two poles is freely suspended or 
floats upon water with no iron near it, it plaees itself in the 
magnetic meridian, and it is this principle that makes it so 
useful to seamen. 

When a magnet is kept freely suspended, so that it may 
turn north and south, the pilot, by looking at its position, 
can steer his course in any given direction. 

An artificial magnet fitted up in a proper box is called the 
magnetic needle, and the whole together is called the mari¬ 
ner's com]>ass. 

Though the north pole of the magnet always points toward 
the northern, and the south toward the southern parts, yd 
that direction is seldom in the exact direction of the poles 
of the earth ; that is, the magnetic and the real meridian sel¬ 
dom coincide, and the angle which they make is called the 
angle of the declination of the magnetic needle. This decli¬ 
nation is said to be east or ivcst, according as the north pole 
of the needle is eastward or westward of the true meridian 
of the place. At present the declination of the magnetic 
needle is about 24 degrees westward. 

If a magnetic needle be accurately balanced and suspended 
so as to turn freely m a vertical plane, the north pole will 
be depressed, and the'south pole elevated above the hori/on, 
this is called the dip of the needle. 

A magnetic needle constnicted for the purpose of shewing 
this property is called a dipping needle. 1 

When a piece of iron is brought sufficiently near a magnet, 
it becomes itself a magnet. Bars of iron that have stood 
long in a perpendicular situation are generally found to be 
magnetical. If a long piece of hard iron be made red hot, 
and then suffered to cool in the direction of the magnetical 
line, it becomes magnetical. The electric shock will often 
render iron magnetical; so also will lightning. 

Artificial magnets arc made by applying one o°r more 
powerful magnets to pieces of hard steel. The power of u 
magnet is not diminished by communicating its properties 
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Id other bodies. Two or more magnets joined together 
may communicate a greater power to a piece of steel than 
either of them possesses singly. 

A magnetic needle is made by fastening the steel on a 
piece of board, and drawing magnets over it, from the 
centre outwards. 


. NATURAL HISTORY. 

While we contemplate the infinitely varied forms in the 
field of nature, and trace their gradations or connections, we 
possess the peculiar advantage of uniting amusement with 
instruction, and our minds are impressed with a train of the 
most pleasing ideas. It is no unimportant object, to be 
able to secure to ourselves some species of study, which, in 
its progress, may continue to aflbrd a rational delight, and 
in the pursuit of which there can be no fear of soon ex¬ 
hausting the subject. The celebrated Ray, speaking of 
the study of natural history, says, “ No knowledge can be 
more pleasant to the soul than this ; none so satisfying, or 
that doth so feed the mind ; in comparison of which the 
study of words and phrases seemetb insipid and jejune; for 
, words being but the images of things, to be given up wholly 
to their study, what is it but to verify the folly of Pygmalion, 
to fall in love with a statu^, and neglect the reality! The 
treasures of nature are inexhaustible : there is enough for 
the most indefatigable industry, the happiest opportunities, 
the most prolix and undisturbed vacancies.” 

The study of natural history consists in the collection, ar¬ 
rangement, and exhibition of the various productions of the 
earth. These are divided into thethree grand kingdoms of 
nature, the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral. Animals 
inhabit the exteriqr parts of the earth, respire, and generate 
eggs ; are impelled to action by hunger, affections, and pain; 
and by preying on other animals and vegetables, restrain 
within proper bounds and proportions the numbers of both. 
They have organized bodies, life, sensation, and the power 
of locomotion. Vegetables clothe the surface with verdure, 
imbibe nourishment through bibulous roots, breathe by 
leaves, and continue their kind by the dispersion of seed 
within prescribed limits. They are organized bodies, and 
haie life, but not sensation. Minerals inhabit the interior 
parts of the earth. They are concrete bodies, without life 
or sensation 
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Dust and earth are the principle and matter of the com¬ 
position of all solid bodies ; therefore these are found in 
all bodies decomposed by human art. From the union 
of earth with salts, oils, sulphurs, &c. result different kinds 
of earths, more or less compound, light, or compact. These 
lead us insensibly to the mineral kingdom. There is a great 
variety of stones; and their form, colour, size, and hardness 
are very different. In them we find all sorts of saline and 
metallic particles; whence minerals and precious stones 
proceed. In the latter class of stones some are found which 
are fibrous, and have lamina?, or a kind of leaves, as slate, 
talc, lytliophytes, or stony marine plants ; the amianthus, or 
stony flower of mines; and these lead us from the mineral 
to the vegetable kingdom. The plant which appears to oc¬ 
cupy the lowest part of vegetable gradation is the truffle. 
Next come the numerous species of mushrooms and mosses, 
between which, mould on paste, &c. seems to form the con¬ 
necting medium. Ail these plants are imperfect, and pro¬ 
perly constitute only the limits of the vegetable kingdom. 

The polypus seems to unite the vegetable and animal king¬ 
doms. From its outward appearance, this singular produc- 
Mon might be taken for nothing more than a mere plant, 
were it is not seen to perform real animal functions. This 
zoophyte seems to form the connecting link between plants 
and animals. Worms, which aremt the commencement of 
the animal kingdom, lead us to insects. Those worms whose 
bodies are enclosed in a stony or scaly shell, seem to unite 
insects and shell-fish. Between them, or rather next to them, 
are found reptiles; these, by means of the water-snake, are 
united to fish. The flying fish leads us to fowls. The ostrich, 
whose feet very nearlyresemble those of the goat, and 
who runs rather than flies, seems to connect birds with quad¬ 
rupeds. And the ape joins bands with quadrupeds and men. 

ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

Several scientific and ingenious classifications or arrange¬ 
ments of the animal kingdom into classes, orders, genera, 
and species, have been successively adopted ; among which 
that of M. Cuvier, the celebrated French anatomist, must 
be allowed to possess a very high degree of merit. Thongh 
the arrangement of M. Cuvier evinces great anatomical 
precision, and the highest philosophical knowledge of ani¬ 
mals, yet, upon the whole, it has a complicated and forbid¬ 
ding appearance to a general reader,* and is of course less 
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immediately attractive than the mure simple arrangement 
of Linnaeus : which will be adopted here with some slight 
variations. Linnaeus has divided the animal kingdom into 
six classes ; — mammalia, or such as suckle their young ; 
aves, birds ; amphibia, creatures living equally on land or in 
water; pisces, fishes; insecta insects; and vermes, or worms. 
Each of these classes is subdivided into orders, genera, 
species, and varieties of those species. 

We shall enumerate the different classes and orders, and 
some of the principal genera. 

Class 1.—Mammalia. 

These are so named from their being provided with 
mamma, or teats, for the purpose of suckling their yonng; 
which circumstance sufficiently distinguishes them from all 
other animals. They are also called viviparous quadruped* 
us producing perfectly formed living young; in opposition 
to what were formerly termed oviparous, or egg-producing 
duadrupeds, as tortoises, lizards, &c. The following are 
the general characters of the mammalia. They have warm 
and red blood. Their skeleton, as well as their internal or¬ 
gans, resemble, in a great degree, those of man. Their 
outward covering con&$ts in general of hair, but in some 
few the animal matter 'husubstance takes the form of dis¬ 
tinct spines or quills, as in the porcupine and hedgehog 
tribe. It other mammalia the same substance is expanded 
into the appearance of very strong and broad scales, as in 
the quadrupeds of the genus inanis, or pangolin. In the 
armadillos, instead of hair, we meet with strong bony zones, 
or bands, forming a regular suit^of armour, and securing 
the animal from all common injuries. 

The feet, in the mammalia, are generally four in number, 
and furnished nrtth separate toes or divisions, guarded by 
claws, uford or less strong in the different tribes. In the 
monkeys the feet have the appearance of hands ; and the 
claws often bear a great resemblance to the human nails. 
In some tribes of mammalia the feet are armed or shod 
with strong hoofs, either quite entire, or cloven or divided. 
In the bat tribe, the fore feet are drawn out into slender 
fingers of an immoderate length, and united by a common 
membrane or web. In seals, both the hind and fore feet 
ai^.very strongly or widely webbed ; and in the whales , there 
are in reality only two feet, the bones of which are enolosed 
in what are commonly called the fins, while the lobes of the 
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tail) in home degree, answer the purpose of a pair of hind 
feet, but consist merely of strong muscles and tendons, 
without any internal joints or bones. The arms, or offen¬ 
sive and defensive weapons of the mammalia, besides the 
claws and teeth, are principally the horns , which are either 
perennial, or during the animal's life, or annual. The- teeth 
are of three kinds : 1. Front or cutting teeth, of a broad 
compressed structure, designed for cutting their food. 
2. Sharp, lengthened, or canine teeth, situated on each side 
the cutting teeth, and calculated for tearing and dividing 
the food. 3. Grinders, with broad angular tops, for commi¬ 
nuting or grinding the food. They are situated, as in the hu¬ 
man subject, on each side the jaws. The teeth afford a prin¬ 
cipal character in forming the tribes and genera, or particu¬ 
lar sets of quadrupeds: for in some the canine teeth are 
wanting; in others, the front teeth ; and some few are to¬ 
tally destitute of any teeth. The tail, in quadrupeds, is 
formed by a continuation of the vertebrae or joints of the 
back-bone; and is in some of great length, and covered 
with very long hair; in others very short; and in some few 
entirely wanting, as in the real or genuine apes. 

The senses of the mammalia consist, as in man, of the 
organs of sight, hearing, tasting, and smelling, and the 
power of feeling ; and in many of these animals, the organs 
are of greater acuteness or sensibility than in man. The 
eyes, in some quadrupeds, are furnished with what is called a 
nictitating membrane, or semi-transparent guard, situated 
between the eyelids, and which can, at pleasure, be drawn 
over the ball of the eye, for additional defence. The nose, 
or organ of smelling, is more or less compressed and length¬ 
ened. In the elephant ^t is extended in a most wonderful 
manner into a long and tubular proboscis, or trunk, at the 
top of which are placed the nostrils. The tongue is usually 
of a flattened and lengthened shape; sometimes, as in the 
eat or lion tribe , beset on its upper surface with small re¬ 
versed spines. In some few, as in the ant-eater, it is of a 
cylindric shape, and lengthened into the form of a worm, 
and can be extended at the pleasure of the animal. The 
teats or mammae are found in all these animals, and, as be¬ 
fore observed, gave rise to the Li an man title of the wholo 
class.* The mammalia arc divided into the seven fellow- 


• Before we proceed to enumerate the different orders, we shall notice the tosiil 
remains of tliat immense antediluvian animal, the mammoth or megalonyx, the 
- lide rare of which appears to lie extinct. The structure of the teeth proves it 
to he a carnivorous animal. From the considerable part of a skeleton now re. 
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ing orders:primates, bruta, fera,glircs,pecora, bet ace, and 
cete- 

Order 1.—Primates. This is so entitled, as containing 
the chiefs of the creation. Its characters are, four froot or 
cutting teeth above and below; and one canine or sharpen¬ 
ed tooth on each side these. The feet are formed with a 
resemblance of hands, and the nails are more or less oval in 
shape. Most of the orders feed chiefly on vegetable sub¬ 
stances. To this order belong the following genera. 1. Si¬ 
mla, ouran-outang, apes, monkeys, baboons. 2. Lemur, 
macauco. 3. Vespertilio, bat. In a merely zoological point 
of view, the first genus in the order primates is that of homo, , 
or man, who is thus described :—erect; two-handed ; pro¬ 
minent chin ; teeth of uniform height, in an unbroken series; 
the lower incisors or cutting teeth perpendicular. The 
varieties of the human species, as arranged'by Blumenbaeh, 
are five in number: 

1. Caucasian variety, which includes the Europeans (ex¬ 
cepting the Laplanders, and the rest of the Finnish race), 
the western Asiatics, as far as the river Ob, the Caspian Sea ( 
and the Ganges, and the northern Africans. 

9. Mongolian variety, which includes the rest of the 
Asiatics (excepting tbj^ Malays) : the Finnish races of the 
colder parts of Europe, xj the Laplanders, &c. and the tribes 
of Esquimaux ; extending over the northern parts of Ame¬ 
rica from Bhering's Strait to the extremity of Greenland. 

3. Ethiopian variety : contains the remaining Africans, 
besides those classed in the first variety. 

4. American variety : to this belong all the Americans, 

except the Esquimaux. . 

5. Malay variety includes the inhabitants of Malacca, of 
the South Sea, Ladron, Philippine, Molucca, and Sunda 
islands. Each variety is distinguished by the colour of the 
hair, and some striking peculiarities of feature. We shall 
now briefly describe the external and internal structure of 
the human body, and the five senses. 

External Structure of the human body. 

Among all the visible parts of the body, the head holds 
the most distinguished place ; both because of its beauty, 
and becaase it contains the principles of sense and motion. 


nu&ting, it has been computed that the arimal to which it belonged must have 
been nearly txrenty five feet high, and sirttf in length. The bones of one toe 
are e ttire : and the toe is more than three feet in length. 
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All the sentiments and passions of the soul are painted on 
the face, which is the most beautiful part of man, and where 
the principal organs of sense are found, through the medium 
of which we receive impressions from external objects. The 
different motions of the lips, and those of the tongue , whe¬ 
ther it touoh the palate or the teeth, serve for the articula¬ 
tion of words, and the different inflexions of sonnd. By the 
teeth we can cut or grind our food ; and the saliva, so neces¬ 
sary to digestion, is furnished by a great number of glands, 
which are contained in the month. The head is placed 
upon the neck , and turns, as on a pivot, to any side we 
please. After the neck come the shoulders , so formed that 
they are able to bear heavy loads. To the shoulders the 
arms are joined ; and to those the hands, which are so con¬ 
structed as to perform an infinity of motions ; to touch, 
take, raise up, draw back, repel, &c. the joints and bones 
serving to support and facilitate these motions. 

The breast includes and defends the heart and the 
lungs: and for this purpose, it is composed of strong und 
hard ribs and bones. The diaphragm separates the breast 
and belly, which contain the stomach, liver, spleen, and in¬ 
testines. All this mass rests upon the hips, thighs, and legs, 
which, like the arms, have different articulations, favour¬ 
able to motion and rest. The /eef^sustain the whole, and 
the toes also contribute to it, became they serve to fix the 
feet more firmly upon the ground. The skin and flesh cover 
the whole body. The hair and the down which are found in 
different parts, protect them from the injurious effects of 
cold. 

Internal Structure of the Human Body. 

The heart , placed in hie thorax or breast, is the spring 
of motion to the whole machine. The substance of the 
heart appears to be a scries of fleshly fibrew, woven together 
with admirable art This substance has two inward cavities, 
which are called ventricles ; and which are separated from 
each other by a fleshly partition. Here one vein is found 
which conducts the blood from the upper part of the body 
into the right ventricle ; another, which brings back the 
blood from the lower parts into that same cavity ; an ar¬ 
tery which sends it into the longs; and another vein, by 
which it returns from the lungs into the left ventricle ; 
whence it is distributed all over the body by the great ar¬ 
tery. On the side of the right ventricle is a sort of cavity, 
or muscular bag, which is called the auricle ; and which re- 
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ceives the blood before it enters into the right ventricle. 
Another auricle , not less nsefnl, hangs at the left ventricle, 
that the blood may stop there, daring a new contraction. 
All the blood passes through the heart; some is continually 
going in and coming out: and by the contractions of the 
heart and arteries, it is propelled to every part of the body, 

' and circulates through all the veins. 

The lungs are a spungy body, which, like bellows, open 
and shut, to take in and expel the air. They extend on 
both sides, and nearly fill up the whole capacity of the 
breast, to cool it with the air which they inspire," and to pre¬ 
vent the blood from being too much attenuated. The 
breast is cohered on the inside with a fine thin membrane, 
called the pleura. Under the lungs the stomach is placed, 
which receives and digests the food, and is Shaped like a 
purse. On the right side is the liver, which covers one 
side of the stomach, and by its heat assists digestion. It 
separates the bile from the blood, which is collected in a 
particular vessel called the gall-bladder ; this liquid descends 
into the intestines ; and the irritation which it there occa-- 
sions helps to expel the excrements. 

Opposite to the liver is the spleen , which is a soft bag, 
and easily stretched. 'JUio blood is brought into it by the 
* arteries, and proceeds Rmra it by the veins. Behind the 
liver and the spleen are the reins o r kidnies. Of these there 
are two, one on the right and the other on the left; their 
use is to separate from the mass of blood the humours which 
empty themselves in the bladder. Under these parts are 
situated the intestines, which are attached to the mesentery ; 
they complete the separation of Uie digested food; and 
what is unfit for nutriment they exjrel from the body. The 
mesentery is a great membrane, with a variety of foldings, 
to which the intestines are attached. In the mesentery are 
seen innumerable vessels as fine as hairs, which are termed 
the lacteals, because they contain a juice extracted from 
the food, similar to milk. In the middle of the mesentery 
is a large gland, where the lacteal veins unite as in a com¬ 
mon centre. A skin full of folds, glands, and muscles, 
covers all the intestines. AH that part of the body called 
the abdomen, which begins at the stomach, is separated 
from the breast by the diaphragm or midriff. It has several 
openings, to give passage to the vessels which are to descend 
to the inferior parts. The liver and spleen are fastened to 
it. Laughter is occasioned by an agitation of this mem- 
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brane: and this, it is suppose!, help* to disengage the 
spleen from the bamoars wnieh incommode it. 

Such are the principal parts of the thorax and abdomen; 
bat besides these there are several others which communi¬ 
cate with them. At -the beginning of the seek are the 
oesophagus (gullet) and windpipe. The oesophagus is the 
canal, through which the food passes into the stomach: by 
the windpipe, the air penetrates into the lungs.. When the 
lungs send back the air through this channel, tfie voice is 
formed; and at the same time the breast throws oflf its su¬ 
perfluous khmours. At the top of the windpipe is a small 
valve or covering, which opens to give passage to whatever 
is to come oat by this tube. The lower orifice of the sto¬ 
mach is provided with a-similar valve, which opens when it 
is pressed by 'the food, and shuts again to prevent it from 
returning. In the upper part of the bead the braiti is 
placed ; which is capable of receiving impressions from ex¬ 
ternal objects. Its whole mass is covered with two fine 
transparent membranes; the outer of which is called the 
dura mater, the inner the pia mater. The former has a 
multitude of arteries and veins interspersed over it; the 
latter closely invests the substance of the brain. * 

Besides these parts, each of which occupies a deter¬ 
minate place; there are others whi^u are dispersed over the 
whole body, such as the bones, aneries, veins, lymphatics, 
and nerves. The bones, united together, by joints, serve 
partly to support the body, aud render it capable of motion; 
and partly to preserve and protect its nobler parts. The 
arteries and veins are diffused through the whole body, to 
nourish it by the blood which circulates in them. There 
are also many lymphatic vessels, which oidinarily join to 
certaiu glands, and receive a yellowish and transparent 
liquor, which they distribute afterwards to the whole body. 

The nerves, of which ten principal pair are reckoned, 
are like little cords ; they proceed from the brain, and dis¬ 
tribute themselves over the whole body ; they include a kind 
of medullary substance like that of the brain, and are the 
organs of sense and motion to the whole machine. Ail these 
parts are pierced with holes, in order that the light and 
subtle matter which superabounds may transpire. These 
boles, which by their extreme fineness are invisible to the 
naked eye, are called pores. The same wisdom, so visible 
in the solid parts of our bodies, is found equally so iff the 
fluid. The blood, chyle, lymph, bile, marrow, tiervout juice. 
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and tbe different kinds of viscous and glutinous humours, 
which innumerable glands furnish; their several properties, 
ends, effects, the manner in which they are prepared, fil¬ 
trated, and separated from each other; their circulation, 
and reparation, all announce the most astonishing art, and 
the most profound wisdom. 

% 

Let us now recapitulate what we have said on the in¬ 
ternal struqfure of the human body- The bones, by their 
joints and solidity, form the ground-work, or frame, of this 
beautiful edifice. The ligaments are the cords which fasten 
all together. The muscles are fleshy substances,'which ex¬ 
ecute their functions as elastic springs. The nerves, which 
extend to all parts of the body, establish between them the 
most intimate connection. The arteries and veins, like rivers, 
convey health and life to every part. • 

The heart, placed in the centre, is the focus, where 
the blood collects, and the primum mobile, from, and by 
means of which, it is circulated and preserved. The lungs 
by another power, take in the external air, and expel 
noxious vapours. The stomach and intestine? are the maga¬ 
zines and laboratories where those matters are prepared 
which are necessary for daily supply. The brain, the seat 
of the soul, is formed in £uch manner as is suitable to the 
'dignity of its inhabitant\ The senses, the servants of the 
soul, give it information of all that is necessary for it to 
know ; and minister to all its pleasures and wants. 

The Senses. 

Vision. See Optics, the Eye and Vision, p. 305. 

Hearing. The undulations of the atmosphere, excited by 
the vibrations of sonorous bodies, artrcollected in the exter¬ 
nal ear and auditory passage, as in a hearing trumpet, and 
are conveyed to the membrana tgmpani, or drum, which 
they cause to vjbrate. The effect is transmitted through the 
small bones to the watery fluid that fills the internal ear, in 
which the delicate filaments of the auditory nerve float, and 
by this nerve the sensation is conveyed to the brain. 

Smelling. The cavity of the nose is divided into two 
parts called the nostrils, by a partition, of which the upper 
part is bony, and the lower cartilaginous. The upper part 
of the cavity is covered with a thick glandulous membrane, 
above which the olfactory nerve is finely branched out and 
spread over the membrane of tbe spungy bones of the nose, 
aud other sinuous cavities of the nostrils. The odorous 
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effluvia of bodies being disseminated in the atmosphere, the 
latter fluid passes through the nose in respiration, and the 
odorous particles arc thus brought into contact with the 
fibres of the nerves, which, by their communication with 
the brain, excite in the mind the sense of smell. 

Tasting. The tongue is covered with two membranes ; 
the external is thick and rugged, especially in quadrupeds; 
the internal membrane is thin and soft; upon it appear seve¬ 
ral papilla or small elevations, like the tops of the small horns 
of snails. These papillae are composed of the extremities of 
the nerves of the tongue, and piercing the external mem¬ 
brane, are constantly affected by those qualities in bodies 
which have their tastes excited in the mind by means of 
these nervous papillae, which are the immediate organ of 
tasting. This organ bears a considerable analogy to the 
sense of toubh. 

Touching. The outside of the skin is covered by a thin 
pellicle, called the epidermis, cuticle, or scarf-skin. Under 
the cuticle is a substance called rete mucosum. In negroes 
this substance is of a black colour, but in Europeans white, 
brown, or yellowish. The cutis vera, or the skin, is a sub¬ 
stance made up of fibres closely connected with each other, 
and running in various directions, being composed of the 
extremities of numerous vessels r ad nerves. The papilla 
of the fingers or inside of the *$nd, may become erect or 
elevated, and being gently pressed against a tangible body, 
receive an impression which is conveyed to the brain, and 
is called touch. 

Order 2.— Bruta is characterized by a want of front 
or cutting teeth, both in the upper and lower jaw. The 
feet are armed with sfiong claws ; their pace is, in general, 
somewhat slow, and their food is principally vegetable. 
The genera are, I. Bradgpus , sloth. 2 .J)asypus, armadillo. 
3. Manis, pangolin. 4. Myrmecophaga, ant-eater. 5. Pla¬ 
typus, ornithorynchus, or duckbill.* All the animals belong¬ 
ing to these genera are totally destitute of front teeth, and 
some are destitute of all teeth. 


* This extraordinary animal exhibits the bill of a duck engrafted upon the 
head of a quadruped. The whole animal is thickly covered with a strong but 
soft and glossy hair, ani has four webbed feet, furnished with sharp claws. 
This dubious quadruped is a native of Australasia, or New Holland, and is 
supposed to feed on worms, water insects, and weeds. It is obliged to nse 
every now and then to the surface, in order to breathe, and at this juncture it 
it principally taken, by transfixing it with a small harpoon. 
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Order 3.—FkRAS contains the predacious quadrupeds, or 
animals of prey, and consists of several genera, all agreeing 
in having teeth evidently calculated for feeding on flesh. 
The front teeth, which are usually six both above and be¬ 
low, approach to a conic or pointed figure; the canine 
teeth are long, and the grinders not flattened at the top, 
but are of a sharpened form; the claws also, with which the 
feet are furnished are sharp, and more or less cnrved in the 
different species. The genera are, 1. Canis, dog, wolf, 
by asna, fox, and jackal. 2. JPe/ts, cat, lion, tiger, leopard, 
lynx, panther, &c. 3. Viverra, weasel, ferret, polecat, 
civit. 4. Ursus, bear. 5. Didelphis, opossum.* 6. Ma¬ 
cropus, kangaroo. 7. Talpa, mole. 8. Sarex, shrew. 9. 
Er inace us, hedgehog. 

Order 4.—Glirbs, or sleepers, from the iatjn word glis, 
signifying an animal of the dormouse tribe. The principal 
character of the animals composing this order consists in a 
pair of very conspicuous, strong, and lengthened teeth, 
placed close together in the froht of both jaws. They have 
no canine teeth, but are furnished with grinders on each 
side. The genera are, 1. Hvstrix , porcupine. 2. Castor , 
beaver. 3. Mus, mouse and rat. 4. Cavia, guinea-pig, 
5. Arctomys, marmot. (L Lepus, hare. 7. Sciurus, squirrel. 

* 8. Myoxus , dormouse. W^Dipus, jerboa. 10. Hyrax, Cape 
and Syrian rabbit. * 

Order 5.—Pecora. The leading character in this order 
is the total want of front teeth in the upper jaw. In the 
lower jaw there are six or eight front teeth; the grinders 
or side teeth are usually pretty numerous, and such of the 
pecora as are furnished with horns, 4>ave no tusks or canine 
teeth; which, on the contrary, are conspicuous in such as 
are not furnished with horns. The pecora have 0>» power 
of rumination, thaf is, of throwing up into tV** mouth at in¬ 
tervals, a portion of the food which b«« been hastily swal¬ 
lowed, during their feeding, in ord® 1 that it may undergo 
a more complete grinding by th* teeth. This action is so 
conspicuous in cows, and other cattle, that every one is 
perfectly acquainted with it. All the pecora, or ruminants, 
as they are often called, are hoofed; and in the mayor part 
the hoof is divided into two principal parts, with the addi¬ 
tion in many of two very small undivided hoofs or processes 
on rtich side, or rather behind the principal ones. In the 
camel the sole, ov part beneath the hoofs, is swelled into a 
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kind of elastic pad, covered with an extremely strong, but 
flexible skin admirably adapted for enabling the animal to 
travel over the dry and sandy deserts, which it is chiefly des¬ 
tined to inhabit. The whole order pecora, without an excep¬ 
tion, feeds entirely on vegetable food. The genera are, I. 
Elephas, elephant. 2. C-amehts,* camel, dromedary, lama, 
vicuna. 3. Giraffa, giraffe or cameleopardf. 4. Cervus, elk, 
deer kind. 5. Bos, ox, buffalo. 6. Moschus, musk. 7. Anti¬ 
lope, antelope, chamois. 8. Ovis, sheep. 9. Capra, goat. 

Order 6.—Bkllu.e consists in general, of animals either 
of large or moderate size, of an unshapely form, and having 
a tough and thick hide. It comprises the following genera: 
1. Equus, horse, ass, zebra. 2. Rhinoceros 3. Hippota- 
mus. 4. Tapir. B. «SW, pig kind, pecari, babiroussa. 

The pinnated mammalia are those in which the divisions 
or toes of the feet, are connected by webs ; enabling the 
animals, whose principal residence is in the waters, to swim 
with far greater facility than any other quadrupeds; while, 
on the contrary, they walk with much greater difficulty. 
There are two genera: 1. Phoca, seals. 2. Trichecus, 
morse, or walrus, manati or sea-cow. 

Order 7. —Cete or Cetacea,. Comprises the cetaceous 
mammalia, or whale tribe. These Cannot, in strict propriety, 


• The fluid drunk by the camel and the lama is deposited in numerous celts, 
formed in the substance of their first anil second stomachs, by strong bands of 
muscular fibres crossing each other, and the animal has the power ol closing 
these ceils by the contraction of those fibres which form the mouth of the ca- 
»itics, or of expelling the contained fluid, by putting the other portions of fibres 
in action. As all the food whiia the animal takes passes into the first stomach, 
the water of the cells in that part becomes turbid, but it remains perfectly pure 
in the second, travellers having, upon the greatest emergencies, killed the 
camel for the Sate c f the water. Tnc muscular hands are particularly strong 
and by drawing the stomach to the oesophagus or gullet, t|»e ruminated 
food is cons eyed through «i ic second w ithout pollunng the water ui its cells. 

f The giraffe is by far the tati«st of all known quadrupeds, measuring th« 
extraordinary height of seventeen three inches, from the hoof of the fore 
foot to the top of the head, while the t^dy scarcely exceeds that of a horse. 
It is of a pale, yellowish, or whitish brown, with numerous spots of a chesnu 
colour, and its whole aspect is at once simple and elegant. It is a harmless 
timid animal, living in small herds of six or seven together, in the plains that 
border on Caffraria, in the vicinity of the Cape. Tlie giraffes are so exceed¬ 
ingly shy that it is with the greatest difficulty they can be approached : they 
feed on the fruit of the wild apricot, and on the tender branches of the several 
species of the mimosa, or sensitive plant. The only two specimens in England 
(perhaps in Europe) are preserved iu the Mu-sum ef the College of Surgeout 
and in the t' Ue< lion ol M: Bollk. 
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be called quadrupeds, since they are not only furnished with 
two feet which have the appearance of thick fins, while the 
tail is merely muscular and tendinous. But since the whole 
interior structure agrees with that of the mammalia * since 
they have lungs and breathe—since they have warm blood, 
and a heart resembling in conformation that of quadrupeds— 
and, in particular, since they produce and nourish their 
young in the same manner—it follows very clearly that they 
can with propriety be ranked in no other class of animals 
than the Lin mean mammalia. The genera are, 1. Balcena, 
proper whales.* 2. Phgseter, spermaceti whales. 3. JJel- 
phinus, dolphin, porpoise, grampus. 4. Monodon’ narwbale, 
sea-unicorn. 


Class 2.—Birds. 

• 

The skeleton or bony frame of the animal is, in general, 
of a lighter nature than in quadrupeds, and is calculated 
for the power of flight: the spine is immoveable, but the 
neck lengthened and flexible ; the breast-bone very large, 
with a prominent keel down the middle, and formed for the 
attachment of very strong muscles. The bones of the 
wings are similar to those of the four legs in quadrupeds, 
but the termination is ui three joints or fingers only, of 
‘ which the exterior one i^very short. What are commonly 
called the legs arc analogous to the hind legs in quadrupeds, 
and they terminate in general in four toes, three of which 
are commonly directed forwards, and one backwards; but 
in some birds there are only two toes, in some only three. 
All the bones in birds are much lighter, or with a larger 
cavity, than in quadrupeds. 

The feathers with which birds aft covered resemble in 
their nature the hair of quadrupeds, being composed of a 
similar substance appearing in a different form. Beneath, 
or under tbe common feathers or.general plumage, the skin 
in birds is immediately covered with a much finer or softer 
feathery substance, called down. The throat after passing 
down to a certain distance, dilates itself into a large mem¬ 
branaceous bag, answering to the stomach in quadrupeds: 
it is called the crop, and its great use is to soften the food 
taken into it, in order to prepare it for passing into another 


• fhr aen la, or principal artery, in this stupendous animal, measures about 
» foot in diameter, and il is computed that tbe quantity of blood thrown into 
it nr-' puDatton of the heart i« not less than from ten !r fifteen gtt'lons. 
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strong receptacle, called the gizzard. This, which may be 
considered as a more powerful stomach, consists of two very 
strong muscles, lined and covered with a strong tendinous 
coat, and furrowed on the inside.* In this receptacle the 
food is completely ground, and reduced to a pulp. The 
lungs of birds differ from those of quadrupeds in not being 
loose or free in the breast, but fixed to the bones, all the 
way down: they consist of a pair of large spungy bodies, 
covered with a membrane, which is pierced in seyeral places, 
and communicates with several large vesicles or air bags, 
dispersed about the cavities of the body. 

The eyes of birds are more or less convex in the different 
tribes ; and in general it may be observed that the sense of 
sight is more acute in birds than in most other animals. 
Birds have no outward ear, but the internal one is formed 
on the same'general plan as in quadrupeds. Birds are ovi¬ 
parous animals, always producing eggs, from which the 
young are afterwards excluded. The first appearance of 
the young, as an organized body, begins to be visible in six 
hours after the egg has been placed in a proper degree of 
heat under the parent animal. The chick, or young bird, 
when arrived at its full size and ready for hatching, is by 
nature provided with a small and hard protuberance at the 
tip of the bill, by which it is enabled the more readily to 
break the shell, and which falls/mF some hours after its 
hatching. Birds are divided by 'lannaius into six orders : 
accipitres, pica, passeres, gallina, gralla , and anseres. 

Order 1.— Accipitres are birds of prey, and feed en¬ 
tirely on animal food. The bill is more or less curved, 
strong, and often covered round the base by a naked mem¬ 
brane called a cere ; anc on each side, towards the tip, is a 
projection forming a kind of tooth, and serving to tear the 
prey. The wings are large and strong, and the whole body 
stout and muscular ; the legs strong anil short; the claws 
much curved, and sharp pointed. The genera are, 1. Yul- 
tur , vultures. 2. Falco, falcon, eagle, hawk, kite. 3- Strix, 
owl. 4. Lanius, shrike or butcher-bird. 

Order 2.—PicM or PlES. The bill is commonly of a 
slightly compressed and convex form. They build their 
nests or deposit their eggs in trees, and their food is prin- 


* In the t>irrl< of prf) or a<ctpitrt$ tbit 11 wanting, the stumai.li Wing ..lliol 
t» that ut nuvlruptds 
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cipally of a vegetable nature, though some genera feed on 
insects. The genera are, 1. Buceros, rhinoceros bird. 2. 
Kamphastos, toucan. 3. Psittaciu, parrot kind. 4. Picus, 
woodpecker. 5. Paradisea, birds of paradise. 6. Alcedo, 
kingfisher. 7. Cuculus, cuckoo. 8. Trochilus , humming¬ 
bird. 9. Corvus , crow, raven, jackdaw, magpie, jay. 10. 
Coracias, roller. 

Order 3?—PASSERBS. The bill is formed so as to ope¬ 
rate in the manner of a forceps; their limbs are rather 
weak : their flight is quick, with a frequent repetition of the 
movement of the wings, and they chiefly build in trees or 
shrubs. They excel in the art of nidijication , or construct¬ 
ing their nests. Their food is either animal or vegetable; 
some live chiefly on insects, some on seeds, ,pnd some on 
both. The genera are, 1. Columba , pigeons. 2. Turdus, 
thrush, blackbird. 3. Ampelis , chatterer. 4. Loxia, gross- 
beak. 5. Emberiza , bunting. G. Motacilla, nightingale, 
red-breast, wren, waterwagtail, tailor-bird. 7. Hirundo , 
swallows, martins. 8. Caprimulaus , goat-sucker. 9. Alauda , 
lark. 10. Sturnus, starling. 11. Fringilla, finches, canary- 
bird, linnet, sparrow. 

Order 4.—GallinaV includes all those birds which are 
allied in habit or generaN appearance, as well as in their 
mode of life, to the common domestic fowl. The birds of 
this tribe have, in general, heavy bodies, short wings, very 
convex, strong, and rather short bills: they have strong 
legs, and the toes are generally connected at the base by a 
strong membrane, reaching as far as the first joint. They 
are furnished with rather broad cla^s, formed for scratching 
up the ground in search of food and for other purposes. 
They feed chiefly on grain and seeds, and sometimes on in¬ 
sects. The genem are* 1. Tetrao , grouse, quail, partridge, 
2. Numida, •guinea-fowl. 3. Melcagris , turkey. 4. Pha- 
sianus , pheasant. 5. Pavo, peacock. 6 . Otis , bustard. 7. 
Did us, dodo. 8. Struthio , ostrich. 9. Casuarius , cassowary 
or emu. 

Order 5 -GralL/E or Waders. The bill is generally 
rather long, the legs lengthened, and the thighs often bare 
of feathers above the knee. Their chief residence is in wa¬ 
tery situations, and their food consists of various kinds of 
aquatic animals, though some feed also ou vegetable sub¬ 
stances? Tbeir uests are often on the ground, but sometimes 
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on tall trees. The genera, are, 1. Ardea, crane, storke, heron, 
bittern. 2. Mycteria, jabiru. 3. Tantalus, ibis. 4. Nume- 
nius, curlew. 5. Parra, jacnna. 6. Psophia, trumpeter, 
7. Platalea , spoon-bill. 8, 9. Tringa and Charadriut, 
snipe and plover tribe. 10. Photnicopterus, flamingo. 

Order 6.—Anserbs consists of such birds as have very 
strongly or conspicuously webbed feet, and are, from their 
general structure, calculated for swimming. The feet in all 
are very widely webbed, the legs strong and short, and the 
whole body,, stout, fat, and muscular. Their food consists 
of fish and other water-animals, and frequently of water- 
plants. Their nests are generally on the ground, but some¬ 
times on lofty rocks. The genera are, 1. Colymbus, diver. 
2. Larus, gull. 3. Procellaria, petrel. 4. Diomedia, alba¬ 
tross. 5. Peiecanus, pelican, cormorant. 6. Anas, swan, 
duck, goose. 7. Mergus, goosander. 8. Alca, awk, puffin, 
9. Aptenodytes, penguin. 

Class? 3.—Amphibia. 

This class includes all animals who live with equal faci¬ 
lity on land or in water, and some others which do not ex¬ 
actly conform to this description, 'v'he amphibia, from the 
structure of their organs and tho power they possess of 
suspending respiration at pleasure, can suppoit a change of 
element uninjured, and endure a very long abstinence. The 
lungs differ widely in appearance from those of other ani¬ 
mals. Many of the amphibia are possessed of a high degree 
of productive power, and will be furnished witli new feet, 
tails, &c. when by any accident those pails have been des¬ 
troyed. Their bodies are sometimes defended by a hard 
horny shield or covering: sometimes by a coriaceous, or 
leathery integument; sometimes by scales, and sometimes 
have no particular coating. The amphibia, in general, are 
extremely tenacious of life, and will continue to move and 
exert many of the animal functions, even when deprived of 
the beaji itself. By far the greater part are oviparous, some 
excluding eggs, covered with a hard or calcareous shell, 
like those of birds; others such as are covered only with a 
tough skin, resembling parchment ; and in many, they are 
perfectly gelatinous, without any kind of external covering, 
as in the spawn of a common frog. The amphibia are,di¬ 
vided into Rkptilia, containing the amphibia pedata, or 
footed amphibia; and the S'MtPHNTKS. or footless amphibia. 
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In the Reptima there are four genera : I. Testudo, lor 
toise, turtle. 2. Rana, frog, toad. 3. Draco, dragoh, or 
flying lizard. 4. Lacerla, lizards, crocodile, chamelion, 
newt, salamander, iguana. 

The Serpentes, or serpents, are generally distinguish¬ 
able from the rest of the amphibia, by their total want of 
feet. One of the most singular properties of the serpent 
tribe is tha£ of casting their skin from time to time. When 
this takes place, so complete is the spoil or coat-skin, that 
even the external coat of the eyes themselves makes a part 
of it. Among the poisonous serpents, the fangs or poisonous 
teeth are always of a tubular structure, and furnished with 
a small hole or slit, near the tip ; they are rooted intf a 
particular bone, so jointed to the remainder of the jaw on 
each side, as to permit the fangs or poisoning teeth to be 
raised ok depressed at the pleasure of the animal. Above 
the root of each is a glandular reservoir of poison, which in 
the act of biting is pressed into the tube of the tooth, and 
discharged into the wound through the hole near the tip. 
The genera are, 1. Crotalus, rattlesnake. 2- Boa, immense 
serpents of India and Africa. !i. Coluber , viper. 3. Anguis, 
blindworm. 5. Amphisbana. (>. Cariliu. 7. Acrochordus. 
8. Hydrus. 9. Lanyayq a 10. Siren. 

4.—Fishes. 

Like the amphibious animals, their heart is unilocular, 
or consists but of one chief cavity, and their blood is far 
less warm than that of quadrupeds and birds. The organs 
of breathing in fishes are called gills, and consist of a vast 
number of blood-vessels. The generality of fishes are co¬ 
vered with scales, of various forms and size in the different 
tribes; which scales are analogous'tn the hair of quadru¬ 
peds, and the feathers of birds. The chief instruments of 
motion, the Jins, consist of a certain number of elastic rays 
or processes,^ either of*one single piece, in the form of a 
spine, or of jointed pieces. * The strong or spinv rays are 
usually placed at the fore part of the fin, and the soft or 
jointed rays towards the hack part. By the various flexures 
of these organs, the movements of fishes are conducted ; 
the perpendicular fins, situated on the back or upper part 
of the animal, keeping the body in cquilibrio, while the 
tail operates as a rudder al the stern of a vessel, and the 
side .or breast-finis as oars. The stomach is large, and the 
intestines far shorter than in quadrupeds and birds: the li¬ 
ver is very large, and usually placed on the left side. 

The air-bladder, or swimming bladder, which occurs in 

i 
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the majority of fishes, is a highly carious and important 
organ. It generally lies close beneath the back-bone, and 
is provided with a very strong muscular coat, which gives it 
the power of contracting at the pleasure of the fish, so as to 
condense the contained gas, or elastic air, with which it is 
filled, and thus enable the animal to descend to any depth, 
and again to ascend by being restored to its largest size. 
Some fishes are totally destitute of the air-bladder, and are 
observed to remain always at the bottom: as< the whole 
tribe of what are termed flat-fish. The teeth are, in some 
tribes, very large and strong; in .others very small; in 
some sharp; in others obtuse; in some very numerous; 
and in others very few. Sometimes they are placed in 
the jaws; sometimes in the palate or tongue; or even at 
the entrance of the stomach. The eyes are, in general, 
large,, and very much flattened, or far less convex than 
in quadrupeds or birds; this structure being better cal¬ 
culated for giving them an easy passage through the water. 
In return, the central part of the eye, or what is called 
the crystalline humour, is of a round or globular shape, in 
order to give the animal the necessary power of vision, and 
to compensate for the comparative flatness of the cornea. 

The organ of smelling, in fishes, is large ; and the animals 
have the power of contracting op dilating it at pleasure. 
This sense is supposed to be extremely acute. The organ 
of hearing differs, in some particulars, from that in other 
animals, and is modified according to the nature of the fish. 
They are entirely destitute of voice. The particular kind of 
sound which some tribes are observed to produce on being- 
first taken out of the water, is entirely owing to the sudden 
expulsion of air from fheir internal cavities. The greater 
number of fishes are oviparous, producing soft eggs, usually 
known by the name of spawn. There have been 200,000 ova 
or eggs found in a carp; in a perfh, weighing one pound 
two ounces, 69,216; in a' carp of eighteen inches, 342,144; 
and in a sturgeon of one hundred and sixty pounds there 
was the enormous number ot 1,467,600. The age of fish 
is determinable by the number of concentric circles of the 
vertebrae or joints of the back-bone. In the Linnrean ar¬ 
rangement of fishes, the under or belly-fins are termed 
ventral, and are considered analogous to the feet in quadru¬ 
peds ; and it is from the presence or absence of these fins 
♦hat the divisions are instituted. < 

Order 1.— Apodes, or footless fishes, are entirely destitute 
of ventral fins. The genera are, 1. Mnrceva, ee! kind. 
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2. Gymnotus, electric eel. 3. Anarrhichas, sea-wolf. 4. Xi- 
phias, sword-fish. 5. Ammodites, launce. 6. Ophidium. 
7. Stromateas , 8. Trichiurus. 

Order 2.—Jugularks, or jugular fishes, have the ventral 
or belly-lias placed more forward than the pectoral or 
breast,, fins. The genera are, 1. Gadus, haddock, cod, 
whiting, ling. 2. Uranoscopus, stargazer. 3. Blennius, 
blenny. A. Callionymus, dragonel. 5. Trachinus, weever. 

Order 3.—Thoracic!, or thoracic fishes, have the ven¬ 
tral fins situated immediately below the pectoral ones. 
The genera are, 1. Gymnetrus, comet-fish. 2. Echeneis, 
sucking-fish. 3. Coryphcena, dorado. 4. Zeus, dory. 5. Pleu- 
ronectes, flounder, plaice, dab, holibut, sole, turbot. 6. Chee- 
todon. 7. Sparus. 8. Perea, perch. 9. Stomber, macke¬ 
rel, bonito, tunny. 10. Mullus, mullet. 11. Acanthurus , 
thorn-tail. 12. Holocentrus. 13. Scicena. 14. Trigla, gurnards. 

Order 4.— Abdominalks, or abdominal fishes, have the 
ventral fins placed below the pectoral ones, and chiefly in¬ 
habit fresh water. The genera are, 1 Cobitis, loach. 2. Si- 
lurus. 3. Exocoetus, flying-fisb. 4. Saltno, salmon, trout, 
smelt, char, grayling., 5. Esox, pike. 6. Clupea, herring, 
sprat, shad. 7. Cyprwyp, carp, tench, gold-fish, minnow. 

Cartilaginous Fishes, improperly admitted into the 
amphibia by Linnasus, differ from the rest of the fish tribe, 
in having a cartilaginous or sinewy, instead of a bony ske¬ 
leton, and in being destitute of ribs. They are divided into 
two orders, chondropterygii, and branchiostegi. 

Order 1.— Chondropterygii, or such as have no gill- 
cover. The genera are, 1. Petromyzon, lamprey. 2. Gas- 
trobranchw. 3. Raia, skate, torpedo, stingray. 4. Squalus, 
shark, saw-fish. 5. Lophius, sea-devil, frog-fish. 6. Ca- 
listes, file-fish. 7. Chimeera. 

Order 2.—Branchiostegi, or having a gill-cover. The 
genera are, 1 . Accipenser , sturgeon, beluga. 2. Ostracion, 
trunk-fish. 3. Tetrodon. 4. Diodon, porcupine-fish. 5. Cy- 
cloptcrus, lump-sucker. 6. Centriscus. 7. Syngnatkus, pipe- 
fisji. 8. Pegasus. 
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Class 5.—Insects. 

Insects are distinguished from other animals by their be¬ 
ing furnished with several feet; never fewer than six, and 
sometimes with many more ; by their breathing, not through 
Inngs, but by spiracles or breathing holes, situated at cer¬ 
tain distances along each side of the body; and lastly, by 
the bead being furnished with a pair of antenna:, or jointed 
horns, which are extremely various in the different tribes. 
The first state in which the generality of insects appear is 
that of an egg. From this is hatched the animal in its se¬ 
cond state, in which it is often hut improperly called the 
caterpillar. The insect, in this state, is the larva or larve, 
being a mask or disguise of the animal in its future form. 
The larve differs in its appfearance according to the tribe to 
which it belongs. When the time arrives for the larve to 
change into its next state of chrysalis, or pupa, it ceases to 
feed, and having placed itself in some quiet situation, for 
the purpose, lies still for several hours; and then, by a kind 
of laborious effort, frequently repeated, divests itself of its 
external skin, or larve-coat, and immediately appears in the 
very different form of a pupa.* The pupa emerges at 
length the complete insect, in its perfect or ultimame form, 
from which it can never after changyf, nor can it receive any 
further increase of growth. Thi# last or perfect state is 
termed the imago. 

Some insects undergo a change of shape, but are hatched 
from the egg complete in all their parts, and only cast their 
skin from time to time during their growth, till they acquire 
the full size of their respective species. The mouth in some 
tribes is formed for gnawing or breaking the food, and 
operates by a pair of strong horny jaws, moving laterally, 
as in the beetle tribe ; while in others it is formed for suc¬ 
tion, and consists of a sort of tube* In the butterfly and 
moth tribe it consists of a double tube, which, wtoeu at rest, 
is rolled into a spiral form, and extended at full length 
when in use. The eyes differ in the different tribes, but by 
far the greater part of insects are furnished with eyes appa¬ 
rently two in number, and situated on each side the head. 
The outward surface of the coats of these eyes may be com- 


* The Liuna'nn Venn pupa was given from the indistinct reserrdjjance which 
hmiiv iusei ts hear in this sta'c to a doli, or a child when swathed up according' 
to the old i.udiion. 
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pared to so many convex lenses or glasses. The head of 
the libellulla, or common dragon-fly, is furnished with 
25,000 of these diminutive lenses ! In spiders the eyes are 
from six to eight in number, of a simple structure, and 
placed at a considerable distance from each other. 

The muscles, or organs constituting the several portions 
of the flesh in insects, are far more numerous than in the 
larger animals, and are extremely sensible or irritable. In 
the human,body the muscles scarcely exceed 500, but in a 
large caterpillar more than 4000 have been discovered ! The 
power of the muscles is also much greater than in animals. 
A flea is capable of springing at least 200 times its own 
length; whereas the jerboa and kangaroo, in their most 
powerful springs, fall very short of the same proportional 
distance. Insects are divided into seven orders: coleoptera, 
hemiptera, lepidoptera, neuropterajiymenopter*, diptera, and 
op ter a. 

Order 1.— Coleoptera, or insects which have a hollow 
horny case, under which the wings are folded, when not in 
use. The genera are, 1. Scarabceus, beetles. 2. Lucanus, 
stag-beetle. 3. Dermestes. 4. Coccinella, lady-bird. 5. Cur- 
cidio, weevil. 6 . Lampyris, glow-worm. 7. Meloe, Spanish, 
fly. 8. Staphyliuus. 9. Forjicula, ear-wig. . 

Order 2.—Hemiptera, or half-winged insects. In this 
order the wing-sheaths are tough or leathery at-their upper 
part, and soft or’membranaceous at the lower ; and the real 
or under wings are often of great size, and pleated longitu¬ 
dinally in the manner of a fan. The genera are, I. Blatta, 
cock-roach. 2. Gryllus, locust, grasshopper. 3. Fulyora, 
lantern-fly. 4. Cimex, bug, &c. • 

Order 3.—-Lepi^joptera, or scaly-winged insects. The 
powder or down on tlfb wings of these insects has been 
considered as composed of a kind of feathers; but in realitv 
it is composed of a kind of very minute scales, which differ 
in size and form in the different species, as well as on dif¬ 
ferent parts of the same species. The genera are, I. Papilio, 
butterfly. 2,3. Sphinx and Phalana, moths. 

Order 4.—Nkuroptera, or nerve-winged, or fibre- 
winded insects. This order consists of such as have four 
large wings, furnished with very conspicuous nerves, fibres, 
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or ramifications dispersed over the whole wing. The genera 
are, 1. Libellula, dragon-fly. 2. Ephemera, may-fly, or 
trout-fly, &c. 

Order 5.—Hymhnoptera, or insects having four wings, 
but not fibrous like the former order. They generally pos¬ 
sess a sting or piercer, which in some is innocent; but in 
others it is calculated for a discharge of a highly acrimo¬ 
nious or poisonous juice, as in wasps and bees. ,Tbe genera 
are, 1. Vespa, wasp, hornet. 2. Apis, bee. 3. Formica, ant. 
4. Termes, while ant. 5. Ichneumon , &c. 

Order 6.—Diptkra consists of insects with two wings 
only, as the whole race of flies strictly so called, as well as 
gnats, and a great variety of other insects. The genera are 
1. (Estrus, gad fly.* 2. Musca, common flies. 3. Cuhx , 
gnat, mosquito. 4. Hippobosca, horse-leech, &c. 

Order 7.— Aptkra, or insects without wings. The ge¬ 
nera are, I. Podura, spring- tail. 2. Pediculus, louse. 3. Pnlex, 
flea, chigger. 4. Acarus, tick, mite. 5. Aranea , spiders. 
6. Scorpio, scorpion. 7. Cancer, crab, lobster, craw-(ih, 
shrimp. 8. Monoculus , water-flea.f 9. Oniscus, wood-lousi 1 . 
Id, Scolopendra, centipede. 

* 

Class G. —Worms and Zoophytes. 

This last class, vermes, is divided by Linnaeus into mollus, 
ca, vermes, zoophyta, and animalcula infusoria: or, soft- 
bodied animals, plant-animals, worms, and animalcules of 
infusions. Nearly all the animals of the class vermes have 
but slow locomotive powers. Many of them have arterial 
and venous vessels, in which the blood undergoes a real 
circulation : but these are by no, mea>as common to the 
whole class. In sSrne of them eyes and ears,.are very per- 


* ill this genus the eggs are laid by the parent in the shin of the backs ol' cat¬ 
tle, in one species ; in others, in thenostrils and other parts of deer and sheep; 
the larves, when arrived at their fullsize, creep out, and retiring hcucat lithe sur¬ 
face of the grass, or under any convenient body, change into a cltrysalis, from 
which in a certain space, springs the animal in its ultimate form. 

t The two genera cauceraud monoculus are crustareons, or have a hard shelly 
covering. The crabs and lobsters cast their skins mutually, the body shrinking 
Wore the change, and enabling them easily to draw out their limbs from Uiy shell. 
The larger kind of crabs possess the extraordinary power of casting nff'cA plea¬ 
sure any hint), which may be accidentally maimed or bruiscu, ami a new limb 
gradually foiimd. 
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ceptible, whilst others seem to enjoy only the senses of taste 
and touch, which are never wanting. Many have no dis¬ 
tinct head, and most of them are without feet. The whole 
of these creatures are very tenacious of life'. In most of them 
parts that have been destroyed will afterwards be reproduced. 

1. The Mollusca derive their name from the soft fleshy 
nature of their body. This class includes those pulpy ani¬ 
mals whichfmay either be destitute of an external covering, 
when they are called mollusca nuda, as the slug; or may be 
inclosed in one or more shells, as the snail, oyster* &c. when 
hey are termed testaced. 

Mollusca nuda are those soft bodied animals which are 
destitute of any truly shelly, or very hard integument; 
though some particular genera have a coriaceous or leathery 
covering. Most of them are furnished with tentacula or 
feelers. The principal genera are, l.Limax,&\ug. 2. Aplysia, 
a marine worm. 3. Doris, sea snail. 4. Nereis . 5. Tere- 

bejla. 6. jPyrosoma. 7. Nais. 8. Sepia, cuttlefish.* 9. Cala- 
mary, Longo, pen-fish or ink-fish. 10. Medusa , sea-blub¬ 
ber, sea-nettles. 11. Uolothuria. 12. Actinia, sea-anemone. 
13. Asterias, star-fish. 14. Echinus, sea-urchin. 

Mollusca testacea, or soft-bodied animals furnished with 
shells, are divided into Jiree assortments, called univalves, 
bivalves, and ; multivalveS*, meaning that the shelly cover 
consists, either of one, two, or several parts or valves. A 
univalve shell may be exemplified by that of the common 
snail; for the shell is simple or undivided. A oivalve shell 
may be exemplified by a muscle in which, as every one 
knows, the shell is composed of two pieces or valves ; and 
lastly a mullivalve shell may be exemplified by any species 
of lepas or bernacle, in which the shelly covering of the 
animal is formed of several pieces or divisions. The shell- 
animals are produced fisom eggs, which in some species are 
gelatinous, or gluey ; and in others, covered with a hard or 
calcareous shell; and the young animal emerges from the 
egg with its shell on its back. The most familiar and con¬ 
vincing proof of this may be obtained by observing the 
evolution or batching of the eggs df the common garden 


* The well known Chinese preparation called Indian-inh is supposed to he 
no ottocr than the black liquor found in the body of this fish, carefully managed, 
perfumed, and formed into ornamental cakes. The eggs of this fish, of the 
site o! small filberts, and of a black colour, are frequently seen on the sea¬ 
shore, ami are popularly termed tffr-.c rnptr 
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soail, as well as of several of the water snails, which depo¬ 
sit eggs so transparent, that the motions of the young, with 
the shell on its bask, may be very distinctly seen several days 
before the period of hatching. 

All the shell animals are of such a constitution as per¬ 
petually to secrete or exude from their bodies a viscid mois¬ 
ture, and it is with this, managed according to the exigen¬ 
cies of the animal, that the shell is, throughout life, increased 
in dimensions, and repaired when accidentally broken in 
any particular part. The growth, of shells proceeds from the 
edges of the mouth or opening, and thus the spires or turns 
of the univalve shells, are gradually increased in number and 
size, till the animal has arrived at its full growth. The bi¬ 
valves are increased in a similar manner by the gradual en¬ 
largement of the outline of each valve. 

The principal genera in the Univalves are, 1, Argo- 
naula.* 2. Nautilus, pearly-naatilus. 3. Helix , snail. 
4. Dentalium, tooth fish. 5. Set pula. 6. Teredo, ship-worm. 
7. Sabella. 8. Patella, limpet. *■- » 

Bivalves. 1. Anomia. 2. Pinna. 3. Mytilus, muscle 
and mother-of-pearl shell. 4. Mya, pearl-shell. 5. Upon- 
dylus. 6. Chama , clamp-shell. 7. Solen, razor-shell. 8. Os- 
trea, oyster.f 9. Cardium, cockle. 

Multi VALVES. 1 . Pholas. 2.‘Chiton. 3. Lepas, ber- 
nacle-sheli. r 

2. Vermes, or worms. Their forms are various and their 
natures extraordinary. The major part of them are the in¬ 
habitants of living amimal bodies, their introduction into 
which is one of those inscrutable mysteries which must for 
ever evade the power 0 * human intellect. They exj|t in 
most animals; some kinds in the intestines, and some in 
the other viscera. The external worms possess an elongated 
body composed of rings; have circulating vessels, but no 


* This animal, known to shell-collectors by thename of the paper-nautilus, is 
supposed to have given to man the first idea of navigation. When it means to 
sail, it discharges a quantityWf water from its shell, by which it is rendered 
lighter than the surrounding medium, and of course rises to the surface. Here it 
extends two of its arms upward, which are each furnished at their extremity with 
an oval membrane, that serves as a sail. The other six arms hang over the sides 
of the shell, and supply the place either of oars or rudder. It is an inhabitant of 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic Seas. 

f Oysters breathe by means of gills. They drawthe water in att.hcir numth, 
a small opening in the upper part of their body, drive it down a long canal, that 
constitutes the base of the gills, and so out again, retaining the air for the ne¬ 
cessary functions of the bmfv. 
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heart. No nerves have heen discovered in the intestinal 
worms. 

Order 1.— Intestini, or intestinal worms, inhabiting 
the bodies of animals.—The genera are, 1, Gordius , guinea- 
worm 2. .Afcam, thread-worm, round worm. 3. Tricoce- 
plialus■ 4. Fasciola , fluke. 5. Tania, tape-worm. 6. 
Uydatus * hydatid. 

Order 2 .—Externi, or external worms. The genera 
are, 1. Aphrodite , sea-mouse. 2. Sipunculusl 3. Hirudo , 
leech. 4. Planaria. 5. Lumbricus , earth-worm. 6. Furia. 

3. Zoophyta, zoophytes, or plant animals, seem to hold 
a middle station between animals and vegetables. Most of 
them deprived of locomotion, are fixed by stems that take 
root in the crevices of rocks, among sand or in other situa¬ 
tions. The genus hydra or polype first deserves our notice. 
These curious animals are found adhering to the stems of 
aquatic plants, or to the under surfaces of the leaves. The 
species are multiplied by vegetation, one or two, or even 
more young ones, emerging gradually from the sides of the 
parent animal; and these young are frequently again pro¬ 
lific, so that it is not uncommon to see two or three gene¬ 
rations at once in the same polype. But the most curious 
particular repecting this animal is its multiplication by dis¬ 
section. It may be cut in every direction, and even into 
very minute divisions, and not only the parent stock will 
remain uninjured, but every section will become a perfect 
animal. Even when turned insid^out, it suffers no material 
injury, for in this state it will soon begin to take food, and 
to perform all its other animal functions. When one po¬ 
lype is introduced Ujirthe tail into another’s body, the tw 
heads unite* and form one individual. 

The hard or horny zoophytes are known by the name <>i 
corals, and are equally of an animal nature with the polype. 
The whole coral continuing to grow as an animal , and to 
form by secretion the strong or stony part of the coral, 
which at once may be considered as its bone and its habita- 
u>n, and which it has no power of leaving.* Some of the 


• .However insignificant the fabrications of these animals may appear to the 
jmobserving part of mankind, it should be remembered that it is to the 
accumulated myriads of them that we owe part of the island on which we live; 
cur hills ar<" in many idaces lull of them, nod some rocks are entirely of their 
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joral tribe have their animal part approaching more to that 
*f a medusa than of a polype. Of this kind are those 
numerous corals known by the name of madrepores. The 
smaller cords are termed corallines, or sea-mosses; and are 
actually so many ramified sea-polypes, covered with a 
homey case, to defend them from the injuries which they 
would otherwise be liable to, in the boisterous elements in 
which they are destined to reside. The principal genera 
of the corallines are, 1. Sertularia. 2 • Tubularia. 3. Flus- 
tra. Tho-e of the corals are, 1. Gorgonia, Venus’ fan. 
2. Isis. 3. ' Madrepora. 4. Millepora. 5. Tubipora. 

4. Animalcula infusoria, or animalcules found in 
different liquids. These minute beings are principally to be 
observed by the aid of the microscope, in such fluids as have 
had any animal or vegetable substance infused in them. 
The ancients were totally unacquainted with this class of 
beings. To them, the mite was made the ne plus ultra, or 
utmost bound of animal minuteness; but the moderns, as¬ 
sisted bv that powerful instrument the microscope, have 
discovered whole tribes of animals, compared with which 
even mites may be considered as a kind of elephants. The 
principal genera are, 

1. Voriicella. The vorticella onnvaUaria, is a beautiful 
transparent animalcule, formed like a bell-shaped flower, and 
furnished with a long tail or stem, by which it generally 
affixes itself to the stems and under-surface of the common 
lemna minor, or duckweed. The vorticella racemosa is still 
more elegant. It is found in clear stagnant waters during the 
summer months, attached to the stalks of the smaller water- 
plants. If submitted to the examination of the microsf^pe, 
several small ramifications will be perceived to issue from a 
single stem, each terminated by an apparent flower, like that 
of a convulvulus. The whole is in the highest degree tran¬ 
sparent, and the alternate expansion and contraction of the 
seeming flowers, forms a highly curious and interesting- 
spectacle. The vorticella rotatoria, or wheel animal, so 
named from the apparent rapid motion of the head, is 
remarkable for its strange power of restoration to life and 
motion, after being dried many months in a glass. 

2. Cercaria. The cercaria mulabilis. or changeable car caria, 


formation. New islands have been formed within the memory of many uo« 
living; and many seas are becoming every year more difficult to navigate, 
beiii" nearly rlnilced up by tlw habitations o r animals almost too small fin 
IiiiuimII |/iti 'Jllll.il 
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is the cause of that fine deep green scum which appears .m 
the surface of stagnant waters during the summer months. 

3. Trichoda. The trichoda sol is a globe or ball beset on 

all sides with very long diverging rays, having the appearance 
of a sun. It is about the size of a small pin’s bead, and is 
generally affixed to the stem of some small water-plant. This 
animalcule may be pulled or torn in pieces, by means of a 
pair of ndtedles or other convenient instruments, and in the 
space of a single hour, each piece will be apparently com-t 
plete, and perfectly globular like the original. > | 

4. Volvox. The volvox glohator often equals the size of a 
pin’s head. In the advanced state of spring, and again in au¬ 
tumn, it appears in immense numbers in the clearer kinds of 
stagnant waters. Its motions are irregular, in all directions 
and at the same time rolling or spinning as if on an axis. 

5, The vibrio is the largest of all the animalcular tribe. 
One species of the vibrio anguillula, or eel-vibrio, inhabits 
acid paste; when full grown, it measures the tenth of an inch 
in length. It is viviparous, and frequently produces a tribe 
of young.* Its general appearance when magnified is tha* 
of an eel.f The other species may be sometimes found ir 
vinegar. 

6, 7. Cyclidium and Hionas are exceedingly small; a 
species called the monas \ermo, when surveyed by the utmost 
powers of the microscope, still appears but as a kind of 
moving point, having merely a sensible diameter. 

A countless swarm of animalcules will always appear in 
any vegetable infusion, after the space of a few days; as in 
infusions of hay, beans, wheat, and other substances. The 
blugkfh appearance on the surface of plums, grapes, and 
manother fruits, is not “ a living world,” but a mere vege¬ 
table efflorescence, which regularly takes place ou such kind 
of fruit. 

VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

Vegetables are organized, supported by air and food, 
endowed with life, and subject to death, as well as animals. 


* If one of them be cut through the middle, several youngones coiled up 
and inclosed each in a membrane will be seen to proceed from the wound. 
Mote shan 100 young have issued from a single parent. 

f Mr. Baker, the celebrated microscopic observer, with an instrument of 
lugh,y magnifying powers, saw these eels an inch and a half in diameter, and 
of a proportionate length. They swam up and down very briskly; the mo¬ 
tion of their intestines was very' visible ; when the water d ied up, they died 
m apparent agonies, and their mouths opened very wide. 
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They have in some instances, spontaneous, though we kuow 
not that they have voluntary, motion. They are sensible to 
the action of nourishment, air, and light, and either thrive 
or languish, according to the wholesome or hurtful appli¬ 
cation of these stimulants. This is evident to all who have 
ever seen a plant growing in a climate, soil, or situation, 
tot suitable to it. Those who have ever gathered a rose, 
Know but too well how soon it withers; and the familiar 
application of its fate to that of human life and beauty is 
not more striking to the imagination than philosophically 
and literally true. The history of the vegetable kingdom is 
termed Botany, a study which includes the practical dis¬ 
crimination, methodical arrangement, and systematic no¬ 
menclature of ^vegetables. 

The external covering of plants, the epidermis , or cuticle, 
is commonly transparent and smooth; sometimes it is 
hairy or downy, and sometimes of so bard a nature that 
even flint has been detected in its composition. The equi- 
setum hyemale, or Dutch rush, serves as a file to polish wood, 
i\ory, and even brass. Under the cuticle is found the cel¬ 
lular integument, which is analagous to the rete mucosum of 
animals; it is, like that, of a pulpy texture, aud the seat of 
colour. It is commonly green in the leaves and stems, and 
is dependent for its hue on the action of light. When the 
cellular integument is removed the bark presents itself, which 
in plants or branches only one year old consists of a simple 
layer. In the branches and stems of trees it consists of as 
many layers as tbev are years old. The uses of bark are 
familiar to us. The Peruvian bark affords “ a cooling 
draught to the fevered Sip;” while that of the cinqttpon 
yields a rich cordial; and that which is stripped fron^ho 
oak is used for the purposes of tanning. Immediately under 
the bark is situated the wood, which folms the great bulk of 
trees aud shrubs. This also consists of numerous layers, as 
may be observed in the fir and many other trees, and from 
these concentric circles or rings, the age of the tree may be 
determined. Within the centre of the wood is the medulla 
or pith, which is a cellnlar substance, juicy when young, 
extending from the roots to the summits of the branches. In 
some plants, as in grasses, it is hollow, merely lining the 
stem. In describing the characters of plants we shall treat 
of their root, buds, trunk, leaves, props, inflorescence, fructi¬ 
fication, and classification. 
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Roots. 

Roots are necessary to plants, to fix and hold them in the 
earth, from which they imbibe nourishment. Roots are 
either annual, or living for one season, as in barley; biennial , 
which survive one winter, and after perfecting their seed 
perish at the end of the following summer, as wheat; or 
perennial, which remain and produce blossoms for an inde¬ 
finite nufhber of years, as those of trees and shrubs in 
general. The root consists of two parts, the caudex and 
die radicula. The caudex, or stump, is the body or knob of 
the root, from which the trunk and branches ascend, and 
the fibrous roots descend. The radicula is the fibrous part 
of the root branching from the caudex. Roots are, 

1. Fibrous, or consisting entirely of fibres, as in many 
grasses and herbaceous plants. 

2. Creeping, or having a subterraneous stem, spreading 
horizontally in the ground, throwing out numerous fibres, 
as in mint and couch-grass. 

' 3. Spindle-shaped, as in the radish and carrot, which pro¬ 
duce numerous fibres for the absorption of nutriment. 

4. Stumped, or apparently bitten of, as in the primrose. 

5. Tuberous, or knobbed, as in the potatoe, which consists 
of fleshy knobs, connected bv common stalks or fibres. 

6. Bulbous, as in the crocus. 

7. Granulated, or having a cluster of little bulbs or scales 
connected by a common fibre, as in the saxifrage. 

Buds. 

These are, in most instances, gqprded by scales, and fur 
nistftd with gum, or woolliness, as an additional defence 
Buds are various in their forms, but very uniform in tho 
same species, or evcy^genus. They enfold the embryo plant, 

• 

Trunk. 

The trunk of trees includes the stems or stalks, which are 
of seven kinds. The stem, as it advances in growth, is 
either able to support itself, or twines round other bodies. 
It is either simple, as in the lily, or branched, as in other 
plants. The parts are, 

1. Caulis, the stem, which bears both leaves and flowers, 
as\he trunks and branches of all trees and shrubs as well as 
of many herbaceous plants. 

2. Cultnus, a straw or culm, the peculiar stem of grasses 
rushes, and similar plants. 
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3. iScopus, or stalk, springs immediately from tlie root, 
bearing flowers aud fruit, but not leaves, as in tbe primrose 
or cowslip. 

4. Pedunculus, the flower-stalk, springs from the stem or 
branches, bearing flowers and fruit, but not leaves. 

5. Petiolus, the foot-stalk, is applied exclusively to (be 
*talk of a leaf. 

ir 

Lkavks. 

These are generally so formed as to present a large sur¬ 
face to tbe atmosphere. When they are of any other hue 
than green, they are said, in botanical language, to be 
coloured. The internal surface of a leaf is highly vascular 
and pulpy, and is clothed with a cuticle very various in dif¬ 
ferent plants; but its pores are always so constructed as to 
admit of the requisite evaporation or absorption of moisture, 
as well as to admit and give out air. Light also acts 
through this cuticle, in a different manuer. The effect of 
moisture must have been observed by every one. By ab¬ 
sorption from the atmosphere, the leaves are refreshed; but, 
by evaporation, especially when separated from their stalks, 
they soon fade and wither. The nutritious juices, imbibed 
from the earth and become sap, afe carried by appropriate 
vessels into the substance of the leaves, and these juices are 
returned from each leaf, not into tbe wood again, but into 
the bark.* The sap is carried into tbr leaves for the pur¬ 
pose of being acted upon by air and light, with the assis¬ 
tance of heat and moisture. By all these agents, a most 
material change is wrought in the component parts o^the 
sap, according to the nature of the secretions which are ela¬ 
borated, whether resinous, oily, mucilaginous, saccharine, 
bitter, acrid, or alkaline. The green'’JBlour of the leaves is 
almost entirely owing to the action of light, as' was before 
observed. Leaves are subject to a sort of disease by which 
they become partially spotted or streaked, as with white or 
yellow, and in this state are termed variegated. The irrita¬ 
ble nature of leaves is very extraordinary. The mimosa pu- 
dica or sensitive plant, common in hot-houses, when 
touched by any extraneous bodv, folds up its leaves one 
after another, while their foot-stalks droon. as if dvinar. 


* Tti.i it cfTci ter! h\ a double «et of vessels, analogous to the arterial Mid 
oiii- "i animals and is the circul.ition of the vegetable Moot 1 or nap. 
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Props. 

These are, I. Stipula, a leafy appendage to the true leaves 
or to their stalks, for the most part in pairs. 

2. Bractea, a leafy appendage to the flower or its stalk, 
very conspicuous in the lime-tree. 

3. Spina, a thorn, proceeds from the wood itself, as in the 
wild pear-tree, which loses its thorns by cultivation. 

4. Aculeus , a prickle, proceeds from the bark only, as in 
the rose and bramble. 

5. Cirrus, a tendril or clasper, is a support for weak stems, 
and enables them to climb rocks, or the trunks of lofty 
trees. 

6. Glandula, a gland, is a small tnmour secreting a sweet, 
resinous, or fragrant liquor, as on the calyx,or cup of the 
moss-rose, and the loot-stalks of passion-flowers. 

7. Pilas, a hair, which includes all the various kinds of 
pubescence; bristles, wool, &c. some of which discharge a 
poison, as in the nettle; causing great irritation whenever 
they are so touched, that their points may wound the skin - 

Inflorescence. 

Inflorescence, or the different kinds or modes of flower¬ 
ing are, 1. Verticillus, a,whorl, in which the flowers sur¬ 
round the stem in a garland or ring, as in the mints, dead 
nettle, &c. 

2. Racemus, a cluster, bears several flowers each on its 
own stalk, like a bunch of currants. 

3. Spica, a spike, is composed of numerous crowded flow¬ 
ers, ranged along an upright, common stalk, expanding 
progressively, as in wheat and barley. 

4. Corymbus, a corymb, is a flat-topped spike as iu the 
cabbage and wall-flower. 

5. Fasciculus, a dose bundle of flowers, as in the sweet- 
william 

6. Capitulum , a head or tuft, as in the globe amaranthus 
and thrift. 

7. Umbella, an umbel, consists of several stalks, called 
rays, spreading like an umbrella, as in parsley, carrot, and 
hemlock. 

8. Cyma, a cyme or stalks springing from a common cen- 
tref and afterwards irregularly subdivided, as in the laurus- 
tinut and elder. - - 

9. Paniculus, panicle, a loose subdivided bunch of flow 
ers, as in the oat. 
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10. Thyrsus, a bunch , is a very dense particle inclining to 
an oval figure, as in the lilac. 

Fructification. 

Under this term are comprehended not only the parts of 
the fruit, but also those of the flower, which last are indis- . 
pensable for bringing the former to perfection. The parts 
of fructification are, 

1. Calyx, a flower-cup, or external covering of the 
flower: to* which belong the perianthium; involucrum; 
amentum or cat-kin ; spatha, or sheath ; gluma, or busk ; 
perichoetiuin or scaly sheath : and volva the wrapper. 

2. Corolla, is situated within the calyx, and consists in 
general of the .coloured leaves of a flower;—the petalum, or 
petal, and the nectarium, or nectary, belong to the coralla. 

3. Stamina, the stamens, are various in number, in diffe¬ 
rent flowers, and are situated within side of the corolla. The 
stamen consists of a filamentum or filament, and the unthera 
or anther. The cells of the latter contain the pollen or fe¬ 
cundating dust. 

4. Pistilla , the pistils stand in the centre of the circle 
formed by the stamens, and consist of the germen or rudi¬ 
ments of the future fruit or seed t * the stile, wnich elevates 
the stigma; and the stigma which is destined to receive the 
pollen. 

4. Pericarpiutn , the seed-vessel is formed from the ger¬ 
men enlarged, and is of the following kinds; a capsula or 
capsule; siliqua or pod; legumen or legume, the fruit of 
the pea-kind ; drnpa, stone-fruit; pomum, an apple; baca, 
a berry : and strobiles, u cone. 

6. Semina, the seeds are composed of the embryo or germ, 
called by Linnaeus, corculum or littleJbeart; the cotyledo- 
nes, or seed-lobes almost universally*two in number; albu¬ 
men, the white vitellus, the yolk; testa, the skin; and hilum, 
the scar. Seeds are often accompanied by appendages or 
accessory parts; as, pellicula, the pellicle; arillns, the tunic; 
pappus, the seed-down; cauda, a tail; rostrum, a beak.* 

7. Receptaculum, the receptacle, is the base which re¬ 
ceives the other parts of the fructification. It is proper 
when it supports the parts of a single fructification only, 


* To these may be added various spines, hooks, scales, and crests, gene¬ 
rally serving to attach such seeds as are furnished with them to the rough 
.n it- nf animals, and thus promote their dispersion. 
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when it is a base to which only the parts of the flower are 
joined, and not the germen, it is called a receptacle of the 
flower, in which case the germen being placed below the 
receptacle of the flower, has a base of its own, which is 
called the receptacle of the fruit; and it is called a recepta¬ 
cle of the seeds, when it is a base to which the seeds are 
fastened within the pericarpium. It is termed common when f 
it supports a head of flowers. 

Classification. 

The system of Linnaeus, now generally acknowledged 
and adopted, is founded on the number, situation, and pro¬ 
portion of the stamens and pistils, whose uses and structure 
have been just explained. The following twenty-four classes 
owe their distinctions principally to the stamens: 

1. Monandria, one stamen. 2. Diandria, two stamina. 3. 
Triandria, three. 4. Tetrandria, four. 5. Pentandria, five. 

G. Hexandria, six. 7. Heptandria , seven. 8. Octandria, 
eight. 9. Enneandria, nine. 10. Decandria, ten. 11. 
Dodecandria , twelve. 12. Icosandria, twenty or more sta¬ 
mina, inserted into the calyx. 13. Potyandria, all above 
twenty inserted into the receptacle. 14. Didynamia, four 
stamina, two long and two short. 15. Tetradynamia, six 
stamina, four long and twoshort. 1G. Monadelphia, the stamina 
united into one body by the filaments. 17. Dtadelphia, the 
stamina united info two bodies by the diaments. 18. Polya- 
delphia, the stamina.united into three or more bodies bv the 
filaments. 19. Syngenesia, anthers united into a tube. 20. 
Gi/nandria, stamens inserted eithef upon the stile or germen. 
21. Monoecia, stamens and pistils, in separate flowers, but on 
tiie same plant. £2. Dioccia, stamens and pistils, like the 
former in separate flowers, but on two separate plants. 23. 
Polygamia, stamens and pistils, separate in some flowers, 
united in others, either on one, two, or three distinct 
plants. 24. Cryptogamia, stamens and pistils, either not well 
ascertained, or not to be numbered with certainty. The 
orders, or subdivisions of the classes, are generally marked 
by the number of the pistils, or by some other circumstances 
equally intelligible. The names of these, as well as of the 
classes, are both of Greek derivation, and designate the 
functions of the respective organs. 

The student in botany has a rich source of innocent 
pleasure. He would liml himself, says Dr. Suith, neither 
solitary nor desolate, had he ny other companion than a 
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“ mountain daisy,” that “ modest crimson-tipped flower,” 
so sweetly sung by one of nature's own poets. The humblest 
weed or moss will ever afford him something to examine 
or illustrate, and a great deal to admire. Introduce him to 
the magnificence of a tropical iorest, the enamelled mea¬ 
dows of the Alps, or the wonders of New Holland, and his 
thoughts will not dwell much upon riches or literary honours. 
Whether (adds the same author) we scrutinize the damp 
recesses of woods in the wintry months, when the* numerous 
tribe of mosses are displaying their minute, but highly 
interesting s,tructure; whether we walk forth in the early 
spring, when the ruby tips of the hawthorn bush give the 
first sign of its approaching vegetation, or a little after, when 
the violet welcomes us with its scent, and the primrose with 
its beauty; we shall always find something to study and 
admire in their characters. The yellow blossoms of the 
morning, that fold up their delicate leaves as the day advances 
—others that court and sustain the full blaze of noon—and 
the pale night-scented tribe, which expand and diffuse their 
sweet fragrance towards evening—all have peculiar charms. 
The more we study the works of the Creator, the more 
wisdom, beauty, and harmony, become manifest, even to our 
limited apprehensions, and while we admire, it is impossible 
not to adore. 

\ 

MINERAL KINGDOM. 

The name of mineral , in the strict sense of the word, 
denotes only such substances as are found in mines, but the 
term is generally applied in a more extended sense to cha¬ 
racterize that class of inorganic and inanimate bodies, which 
form the solid mass, or rather the external covering, of the 
globe we inhabit—so far at least as the labour of man has 
hitherto penetrated. To the whole dP* these substances is 
given the appellation of mineral kingdom, in opposition to 
the two other grand divisions of nature already considered. 

Minerals, like organised bodies, have a certain origin, 
progressively increase, and are subject to dissolution or 
decomposition of parts. But they arise merely by an accu¬ 
mulation of homogeneous, or similar particles from without , 
either by substances combining in consequence of their 
attractive power, which is called cohesion, or by the solid 
particles being separated from the fluid ones, when the former 
attract each iother, according to certain laws, constituting 
together a solid body, and thir i» termed crystallization , a 
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form of which only cerium minerals are susceptible. Most 
metals, however, are suppled to derive their origin from 
the contact or accumulation of mineral or subterraneous 
fumes and vapours; because the latter, which float in mines 
ind metallic veins, at length penetrate into the particular 
fossil exposed to their action, and produce ore; or they com¬ 
bine, each ^cording to their peculiar species, and afford 
native metal. Minerals increase in bulk only while they 
remain undisturbed in their natural situation ; but by expos¬ 
ing them to the air for a sufficient length of timej they are 
decomposed or crumble to pieces, without strictly decaying 
as in organized bodies. 

Mineralogy is that department of the science of nature 
which makes us acquainted with the character* of minerals. 
It teaches the art of distinguishing them by accurate and 
well defined characters ; the mode of describing them with 
so much precision as is sufficient to recognise them with 
facility whenever they occur, and the art of arranging or 
classing them in a certain order or system: Minerals are 
generally arranged under four classes : earthy, saline, in¬ 
flammable, and metallic. 

1. The earthy minerals compose the greater part of the 
crust of the earth, and generally form a covering to the rest. 
They are not remarkable for being heavy, brittle, or light 
coloured. They are little disposed to crystallize, are unin¬ 
flammable in a low temperature, insipid, and without much 
smell. 

2. The saline minerals are commonly moderately heavy, 
soft, sapid,and possess some degree ^f transparency. 

3. The inflammable class of minerals is light, brittle, 
mostly opaque, of a yellow, brown, or black colour, seldom 
crystallize, and never^Rg' cold. 

4. Metallic minerals are characterized by being heavy, 

generally opaque, torgh, malleable, coid, not easily inflamed, 
and by exhibiting a great variety of colours, of a peculiar 
lustre. Under each of these classes are various genem, 
species, sub-species, and kinds. • 

Mineralogy is chiefly employed in arranging similar 
bodies under the same, and dissimilar bodies under differen 
denominations, and it judges of them by external appear 
ances or internal composition. External characters are 
discovered by observing the figure, colour, texture, frac¬ 
ture, or other properties which the different bodies present 
to our senses, without undergoing any material alteration 
The knowledge of its intertMl composition is at <miu u 
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chiefly by regarding the changes produced in them by the 
chemical actions of other bodies. And from this knowledge 
is derived the economical application of minerals in agricul¬ 
ture, metallurgy, and the arts. 

Analytical mineralogy , or the analysis of minerals, is a 
branch of philosophical chemistry. It teaches the art of 
examining minerals, not by the help of external characters, 
but chiefly by chemical agencies. Its views are directed 
to the developement of the constituent parts of minerals, 
the order in which they are present, their relative quantities, 
and the best modes of separating them. Mineral waters 
are found in those places where there is an abundance of 
iron, copper, sulphur, and pit-coal. Hence it is that their 
taste and effects are so different in proportion as they are 
more or less impregnated with the above principles. They 
are bitter when' they spring through bitter roots, impure 
resin, nitre, or copper. They arc cold when they proceed 
from rocks, or when they are impregnated with sal ammo¬ 
niac, nitre, alum, &c. Fatty and bituminous substances 
render them oily. Sulphur mixed with acids renders them 
ulphureous. Many of these waters have been successfully 
employed in medicine, and have been termed medicinal. 

The internal constitution of the earth is little known, but 
’be upper crust or surface is found to be composed of differ¬ 
ent strata, or beds placed one above the other, which are 
divided into seven classes: I. Black earth is composed or 
putrificd vegetable and animal substances. 2. Clay is more 
compact than black earth, and retains water longer on its 
surface. 3. Sandy earth is hard, light, and dry: it neither 
retains water, nor is dissolved in it. 4. Marie is more mealy, 
less hard, and attracts moisture better. 5.. Bog, or moss 
earth, contains a vitriolic salt, which is too acid for plants. 
6. Chalk is dry, hard, and brittle; notwithstanding a few 
plants can thrive in it. 7. Scabrous, of^Vtony ear ( th. The 
smoothest stones, however bare of earth, are at least covered 
with moss, which is a mere vegetable production; and birch 
is known to grow between stones, and in clefts of rocks, and 
grows also to a considerable height. 
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HISTORY 


It is the design of History to trace the progress of man 
from a savage state to a state of civilization, to mark the 
effect of laws and political regulations, and faithfully to 
record the wondrous revolutions which have been produced 
in states and empires, by the avarice and ambition ot 
princes and rulers operating on the vices and follies of 
mankind. 

Impartial history may properly be called the common 
school of mankind, equally open and useful both to high 
and low, to princes and subjects. It treats the greatest 
part of the most celebrated conquerors as the enemies of 
mankind, the robbers of nations; who, harried on bv a 
restless and blind ambition, carry desolation with them 
from country to country, and like an inundation or a fire, 
destroy every thing within the reach of their baleful influ¬ 
ence. The student of history will see a Caligula, a Nero, 
and a Domitian, who were praised to excess during their 
lives, become the horror and execration of mankind alter 
their deaths; while Titus, Trajan, # Antoninus, and Marcus 
Aurelius, are still regarded as the delights of the world, for 
having used their power only to do good. History is to 
them a tribunal sailed in their life-time, similar to that 
formerly erected among the Egyptians; where princes, like 
private men, were tried and condemned after their death, 
that the living might learn beforehand the sentence which 
would lor ever be passed upon their reputation. It is 
history which fixes the seal of immortality upon actions 
truly great, and sets a mark of infamy on vices, which no 
after age can ever obliterate. By history mistaken merit 
and oppressed virtue appeal to the incorruptible tribunal of 
posterity, which renders them the justice their own age has 
sometimes refused them; and without respect of persons 
or the fear of a power which no longer exists, condemns the 
unjust abuse of authority w ith iuexorahle rigour. 
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There is no age nor condition which may not derive 
some advantage from history; and what has been said of 
princes and conquerors, comprehends also, in some measure, 
all persons in power;—ministers of state—generals of armies 
—officers—magistrates—governors of provinces —prelates— 
ecclesiastical superiors both secular and regular fathers and 
mothers—masters and mistresses—in a word, all those who 
have authority over others. For such persons have some¬ 
times more haughtiness, pride, and humour in a very limited 
station than.kings in theirs, and carry their despotic disposi¬ 
tion and arbitrary power to a greater length. History, 
therefore, is of great advantage, to lay down useful lessons 
for them all, and present them with a faithful mirror of their 
duties and obligations, by an unsuspected band, and thus to 
render them sensible that they are all constituted for the sake 
of their inferiors, and not their inferiors for them. History 
condemns vice—tears off the mask from false virtues—lays 
open popular errors and prejudices—dispels the delusive 
charms of riches, and all the vain pomp which dazzles the 
imagination—and shews, by a thousand examples, that 
nothing is great and commendable but honour and probity. 
From the esteem and admiration, which the most corrupt can¬ 
not refuse to the great and good actions that history lays 
before them, may be deduced ttiis important truth, that 
virtue is man a real good, and alone renders him truly great 
and happy. This virtue we are taught by history to revere, 
and to discern its beauty and brightness through the veils of 
poverty, adversity, obscurity, and sometimes also of disgrace 
and infamy: on the other band, history inspires us with 
contempt and horror of tice, though clothed in purple, sur¬ 
rounded with splendour, and placed on a throne. 

Though history may be considered as the,school for princes, 
and for those distinguished characters whom Providence 
has destined to be at the heads of nations, yei those who 
tread the private walks of life, if they wish to be useful in 
their station, should not neglect to replenish their minds 
from this source. The pencil of history has not only 
delineated men in groups, hut, selecting distinguished 
individuals, has drawn them in their just proportions; and 
enlivening them with the colours of nature, has exhibited a 
selection of striking portraits for onr entertainment find 
instruction. In contemplating the characters of nations or 
of eminent persons, we seem to walk in a large gallery of 
family pictures, and take delight in comparing the various 
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from one another; and though long since carried down the 
tide of time, we find in them pleasing and instructive com* 
puuious. 

History is commonly considered as being sacred or 
profane. 

Sacred history is the history of religion before the birth 
of Jesus Christ, and is to be found only in the Bible; eccle¬ 
siastical history, which is certainly a branch of sacred, treats 
of the establishment of the Christian religion, and compre¬ 
hends the lives, characters, and conduct of those who have 
promoted or opposed the doctrines of our Savioilr. 

Profane history includes the histories of all nations which 
are not written by inspired writers, and is subdivided into 
ancient and modern. 


SACUED HISTORY. 


The knowledge of sacred history is domed from the 
Scriptures, which teach us, that there is but one God, who 
is eternal, and that all tilings are the work of his bands. 
The world was created about 4004 years before the birth of 
Christ, and in the space of six days ; when God bullowed 
the seventh day, and made it a day of religious rest for 
ever. The names of tbe first man and woman were Adam 
and Eve; who disobeying tbe positive command of their 
Maker, entailed death and miseay on all their posterity. 
The lives of the first men were very wicked and depraved , 
but God punished them for their sins by a general delnge, 
which took place*f€5() y ears after the creation, and 2348 
before Christ; and which destroyed all mankind, except 
Noah and bis family, who were saved in an ark built by 
# God’s command, and with them two of every kind of living 
vreatures. Noah had three sons, Shern, Ham, and Japhet, 
^tmong whom all the earth was divided. From Shem the 
Hebrews were descended; Ham was worshipped by the 
Egyptians; and the posterity of Japhet peopled the greatest 
part of the West. 

The descendants of Noah began to disperse on the con- 
fusion of tongues, which took place at the building of the 
tower of Babel, as a punishment for the arrogance of men. 
who thought of making themselves equal with the Supreme. 
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The aext important event which happened was the calk 
iog of Abraham, who was ordered to leave his kindred ana 
country and go into the land of Canaan, in older that the 
worship of the one true God might be preserved among men, 
who had already become grossly corrupted. But the poste¬ 
rity of Abraham did not continue long in the land of Canaan, 
for a famine prevailing in the land, The patriarchs, the sons of 
Jacob, who was the grandson of Abraham, migrated with 
their families into Egypt, where their brother Joseph had 
gone before, having been sold by them out of envy. After a 
time the descendants of Abraham became very numerous, 
and this exciting the jealousy of the rulers of the country, 
orders were given to destroy every male among them at its 
birth ; bnt Moses being providentially saved by the daughter 
of Pharaoh, and brought up in all the learning of Egypt, was 
commissioned by God to bring his people out of bondage, 
and reinstate them in the land of Canaan. There “ with 
mighty power and with a stretched out arm” God delivered 
the Israelites by the hand of his servant Moses, who by the 
same divine authority gave them laws and ordinances ; and 
this, which was called the Mosaic dispensation, was to 
continue till it was set aside by the Christian, or the appear¬ 
ance of Christ in the flesh. 

Though the Jews frequently fe\l into idolatry, a portion 
among them always preserved the sublime truths that had 
been delivered to their forefathers; and a magnificent temple 
was erected at Jerusalem by Solomon, qne of the kings of 
the Jews, in which the holy ceremonies were performed, by 
a distinct order of priests, the posterity of Aaron, who were 
set apart for the service of Goa. 

The Jews were indeed a favoured people, for though they 
often provoked God, he did not leave them without a wit¬ 
ness of himself, sending them a succession of prophets, who 
foretold remote events, and announced in tertns at first 
mysterious, but gradually more clear, the future birth of a 
Messiah, who was to give them a new and more perfect 
law, and to abolish the rites und ceremonies established by 
Moses. This was to take place after the tribe of Judah had 
lost its antboritig and the nation had become subjeot to the 
Homans; and u accordingly dfd take place in the reign ot 
Augustus, i nd daring a period of profound peace, a proper 
season for the “ Priace of Peaice” to appear. But though 
every circumstance ^tending this Divine Personage, who 
was God and ma^gaas truly miraculous—and though the 
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men in general seem to have paid little regard t< bis ap¬ 
pearance. 

The public life of Jesuit Christ commenced about his 
thirtieth year; at this age be entered on his ministry, which 
lasted only to his thirty-third year. 

He first chose twelve disciples from among the most 
humble and ignorant of the people , who accompanied him 
in his labbnrs of lore, and imbrued the doctrines which he 
taught; namely, that all Scripture was given by inspiration 
of God ; that there were three persons in one God ; that he 
was the trne Son of God; that he came to ca)l sinners to 
repentance; that the dead mast rise again, and be judged 
according to the works done in the body; and that they who 
believe in his Name, and obey his precepts, shall be everlast¬ 
ingly happy. In a word, the purity of his life corresponded 
with the purity of his doctrine; and at last he sealed his 
testimony with his blood. 

On the third day he rose again, and after a stay of forty 
days on earth, during which he several times conversed with 
his apostles, instructing them how to act, he ascended into 
heaven, and now sitteth at the right band of God, “ making 
intercession for us.” 

The apostles after his ascension having received the Holy 
Ghost, dispersed abroad to spread the Gospel of Christ; 
and by miracles confirmed the truth of tbeir mission. The 
religion of Jesus thus rapidly spread over the world, and ten 
persecutions only served to establish it deeper in the hearts 
of mankind. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 

EGYPT. 

The first people that formed a regular government were 
the Egyptians, whose history goes back almost to the 
deluge. The first king of this oountry was Menes, pro- 
hahly the Misraim of Scripture, who is said to have been 
the inventor of arts, and the eiviliear of a large portion of 
the eastern world. His first wife was Isis, long worshipped 
as a divinity. On his death Egypt was divided into ffliinr 
dynasties, Thebes, Thin, Memphis, and Tanais. 

Egypt had obtained some degree of civilisation under a 
number of petty sovereigns, called shepherd kings, hut it 
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afterwards relapsed into barbarism, which continued until 
the reign of Sesostris, who united the separate principalities 
into one kingdom; and by policy and conquest rendered 
himself respected at home and abroad. 

The princes of the bouse of Pharaoh were a long time 
kings of Egypt, and possessed the throne till Cambyses, 
King of Persia, conquered that country, about 535 years 
before Christ; and under them the Egyptians 1, were the 
most polished people in the world, and made the greatest 
proficiency in learning and science. 

Their respect for their ancestors induced them to embalm 
their dead ; hence the mummies still to be met with : and 
in order that their kings might govern wisely and justly, 
they sat in judgment on their lives after their death. They 
were great asfronomers, mathematicians, and mechanics; 
and their immense pyramids, probably the sepulchral monu¬ 
ments of their kings, are still the wonder of the world. 

Egypt continued under the power of Persia till the Per¬ 
sian empire was conquered by Alexander the Great; after 
whose death it again became independent under the Ptole- 
mys; but was reduced to the state of a Roman province, 
on the death of Cleopatra, the wife and sister of Ptolemy 
Dioqysius. the last king, about thirty years before the 
Christian era. 

The Ethiopians, whose country lies beyond Egypt, are 
supposed to have been originally a colony of the Egyptians; 
but their numbers, their strength, and their ferocity, soon 
made and kept them independent, and insulated from the 
rest of the world. 

€ 

ASSYRIA. 

At the head of the Assyrian kings who feigned at 
Babylon is placed Belus, its reputed founder, and who is 
supposed to have been the Nimrod of the Bible. 

He was succeeded by Ninus, who built Nineveh, and 
removed thither the seat of empire. He was the first who 
made war solely for the purpose of dominion. Having 
reduced Asia, he conquered the Bactrians, with their king 
Zoroaster. After this he espoused Semiramis, by whom he 
nad a son, called Ninyas. < 

Semiramis was a queen of a heroic mind : disguising her 
sex, she took possession of the kingdom, instead of her son , 
enlarged Babylon, a|jjd surrounded it with a wall, which was 
480 furlongs in extent. , 
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Ninyas having slain his mother, took possession of the 
kingdom, which had been greatly improved by his parents. 
He was a very slothful sovereign, but rarely seen, and grew 
old in the company of his concubines. 

Sardanapalus, the lust of the Assyrian monarchs, was 
effeminate in the extreme. When Arbaces, governor ot 
Media, beheld him sitting in the midst of his women, twirl¬ 
ing the distaff, and spinning the purple, he was moved with 
indignation. He waged war against him, and reduced him 
to such distresses, that he burnt himself and his .riches in a 
fit of despair, and both perished together in the flames. 

After the death of Sardanapalus, the Assyrian empire was 
divided into three kingdoms; the Median, Assyrian, and 
Babylonian. The first king of the Median, dynasty was 
Arbaces. This kingdom continued till the time of Astyages, 
who was subdued by Cyrus. JBc&atana was the metropolis 
of the Median, as Nineveh was of the Assyrian empire; the 
first king was Phul, succeeded by Tiglathpileser, Salma- 
nassar, Sennacherib, and at last by Esarhaddon, who took 
possession of the kingdom of Babylon; but after bis death 
the Assyrian kingdom was subjected to the Medes and Ba¬ 
bylonians, who destroyed Nineveh. The principal city ot 
the Babylonian kingdom v^ps Babylon. Here also the royal 
residence was fixed. The fciost celebrated of the kings of 
Babylon was Nebuchadnezzar, who subdued almost the whole 
of the east. The last king was Darios the Mede; but he 
being conquered by Cyrus, King of Persia, the Babylonians 
submitted to the Persians. Thus, in the time of Cyrus, 
there arose a new monarchy called the Persian. 

Nineveh, the metropolis of Assyria, is said to have been 
built by Assur, or Ninus, on the banks of the Tigris. The 
height of its walls was 100 feet, the breadth sufficient for 
three chariots to pas^at the same time. It was 480 furlongs 
in compass,*and was destroyed under Sardanapalus, by 
Arbaces or Abactus. 

Babylon' was built by Belos or Serairamis, bnt so much 
improved by Nebuchadnezzar, as to become one of the 
seven wonders of the world. It was built on both sides of 
the Euphrates, surrounded by a wall, on which were many 
towers, so extensive that six chariots might pass abreast’: 
the height was 350 feet. There were 106gates, all of brass, 
with doors and hinges, in the circuit. The city was filled 
with houses of three and four stories. Near the citadel 
were v.he hortipensilea, or hanging gardens; vaulted arches 
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were raised from the ground, one above another, increasing 
in grandeur as in height, and thus supporting the vast 
weight of the whole garden. 

PERSIA. 

This monarchy continued for more than 200 years, from 
Cyrus, whose reign began A. M. 3468, to Darius Codoman- 
nus; who being conquered by Alexander, the empire was < 
transferred to the Greeks, A. M. 3674. 

Cyrus, founder of the empire, was a prince who merited 
the highest applause. He procured the return of the Jews 
into their own country. Having made war with the Massa- 
getse, a people of Scythia, he was defeated and slain. Others 
report, that he died happily, and was buried with magnifi¬ 
cence at Babylon. 

Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, subdued Egypt. He suc¬ 
ceeded to his father’s kingdom, but not to his virtues ; for 
be filled every place with blood, and slaughter. He at length 
received accidentally a mortal wound from his own swewd, 
which happened to be without the scabbard. Cambyses trad 
a brother of the name of Smerdis whom he killed a little 
oefore his own death. One of the magi pretended to be 
this person, and ruled in his name as successor to Cambyses; 
the fraud, however, being detected, seven of the Persian 
nobles entered into a confederacy, and slew him. 

The magus being slain, Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
and one of the seven conspirators, obtained the kingdom by 
artifice. He destroyed the famous city of Babylon, and 
not long after undertook an expedition into Scythia, in 
which he was unsuccessfq^ In the battle of Marathon his 
wholo army was cut off bj the Atheniaps, under the com¬ 
mand of Mihrades. 

Xerxes, a son of Darius by Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, 
succeeded his father. To revenge the slaughter made by 
the Athenians, be marched into Greece with a prodigious 
army, consisting of 1,70^000 foot, and 80,000 horse; but 
being vanquished by Themistocles, the Athenian general, 
at the battle of Solamis, be was terrified, and escaped in a 
small fishing- boat, leaving 800,000 soldiers, under the com¬ 
mand 1 of Mardonius, to sabdne Greece. This army was 
entirely destroyed by the Spartan general Phusanias, at the 
battle of Platse. Xerxes returning from this unhappy 
expedition, was despised bv bis own people, and at last slain 
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by Artabanus, one of bis own guards. He was succeeded 
by bis son Xerxes Longianus, who is famed for protecting 
tbe Jews, and restoring them to their own country. But 
during several succeeding reigns we find only turbulence 
and murder, till at last Darius Codomannus was placed on 
the throne by the intrigues of Bagoas tbe eunuch. This 
emperor being defeated by Alexander the Great in three 
baffles, was deprived both of his kingdom and his life. 
He was the last of the kings of Persia, the dominion of 
which after his death was transferred to tbe Greeks. The 
kingdom of Parthia, which was founded by Arsaces, abouf 
300 years before Christ, and which after the death of 
Alexander had extended itself over Persia, was subdued by 
Trajan; and afterwards relinquished by Adrian, who in 
the beginning of the second century, made the Euphrates 
the eastern boundary of the empire. The revolt of the 
Parthians to their dominion by Artaxares or Artaxerxes, 
formed the second Persian empire, which continued from 
the year of Christ 236, to the year 652, when the whole 
country was overrun by the Arabs. During this period there 
were twenty-eight kings, none of whom are particularly 
celebrated in history. 


GREECE. 

The ancient inhabitants of Greece were extremely bar¬ 
barous. They are said to have been cannibals, mid ignorant 
of the use of fire. The first dawn of civilization arose under 
the Titans, a Phenecian or Egyptian colony, who settled 
in the country about the time ofJVfoses. These people 
gave the Greeks the first ideas of religion, and introdooed 
the worship of their own gods, Saturn, Jupiter, Ceres, and 
a host of others. «*4Vhen the Greeks received this new 
system of theology, they entertained very confused ideas 
of it, and naturally blended its doctrines and worship with 
their own religions. Hence arises that partial coincidence 
between the Grecian and Egyptian mythologies. Succeed¬ 
ing ages confounded the Titans themselves with tbe gods, 
whence may be traced the origin of all those countless 
fictions, which have at once embellished and obscured the 
history of Greece. Superstition was a predominant cha 
ractferistic of the Greeks, in the early periods. To this 
cause may be attributed the origin of the Oracles, and the 
institution of the public games in honour of the sods. 
The principal oracles were those of Delphi and Bosom. 
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The resort of strangers to these places, on particular occa¬ 
sions, led to the celebration of their public games. Of these 
the four termed sacred were the Olympic , the Pythian, the 
Nemean , and the Isthmian. They consisted chiefly in con¬ 
tests of skill in all the athletic exercises, and the prizes were 
almost entirely honorary. The effect of these g'ames was, 
to promote national union, diffuse a love of glory, and train 
the youth to martial exercises. , 

The earliest annals of Greece, which can at all be de¬ 
pended on, commeuce with Inachus, the last of the Titans, 
who founded the kingdom of Argos, and one of his sons, 
Egialfes, that of Sicyon, A. C. 1856. In the following 
century happened the deluge of Ogyges, A. C. 1796, after 
which followed a period of barbarism for more than 200 
years. 

Cecrops, the leader of another colony from Egypt, landed 
in Attica, in 1582 A. C. and connecting himself with the 
last king, succeeded on his death to the sovereignty. He 
built twelve cities, and was eminent as a lawgiver and 
politician, 

Cranaus succeeded Cecrops, in whose time happened two 
remarkable events, the judgment of the Areopagus between 
Mars and Neptune, two princes of Thessaly ; and the 
deluge of Deucalion, which wae probably a partial inun¬ 
dation, magnified and disguised by the poets. The Areopa¬ 
gus, or court of justice at Athens, was instituted by Cecrops. 

Amphictyon, the cotemporary of Cranaus, instituted the 
Amphictyonic council. This was one general senate whose 
decrees all were obliged to observe and execute. From a 
league of twelve cities, this council became a representative 
assembly of the states of Greece, and had the most admira¬ 
ble political effects in uniting the nation, and giving it a 
common iterest. » 

Cadmus, about 1519 A C. introduced alphabetic writing 
into Greece, from Phenicia. The alphabet had then only 
sixteen letters, and the mode of writing was the very 
everse of that now in use, namely, from left to right, an J 
from right to left alternately. From this period may be dated 
the rapid advances towards civilization made bv the Greeks. 

Erectheus, or Erecthonius, probably the leader of a new 
Egyptian colony, cultivated the plains of Kleusis, and 
instituted the Eleusinian mysteries, in imitation of the 
Egyptian games of Tsis. These mysteries were of a moral 
and religious nature, but the ceremonies connected with 
them were childish 
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Theseus, hud the foundation of the grandeur of AUioi, by 
uniting its twelve cities, and giving them a common t«.»- 
jlitution, A. C. 13^., 

The Argonautfc expedition was the drat great military 
enterprise,of the Greets, A. C. 1263. It whs both military 
hnd mereahtile. Its object was to open the commerce of the 
Enxine Sea, and to secure same establishments on its coasts. 
A dispute between' two brothers, Eteocles and Polynices, 

S ave rise to the Theban war, which was terminated by the 
oaths of both in single combat; but both this and the Ar- 
gonantic expedition are involved in fable. Troy was taken 
alter a blockade of ten years, either by storm or surprise, 
A. C. 1184; and being set on fire in the night, was burnt to 
the ground, not a vestige of its ruios existing at the present 
day. In these times military tactics were qpknown. The 
soldier had no pay but his share of the booty, divided by 
he chiefs. The weapons of war were the sword, the bow, 
he javelin, the club, the hatchet, and the sling. A helmet 
if brass, an enormous shield, a cuirass, and buskins, were 
.he defensive weapons. 

Hercules, the sou of Amphitryon, sovereign of Mycenie, 
was banished from his country, with all his family, while his 
throne was possessed by an usurper. His descendants, after 
the period of a century, returned to Peloponnesus, and after 
subduing their enemies,’took possession of the states of 
Mycenae, Argos, and Lacedaemon. This happened about 
eighty years after the taking of Troy. A long period of 
civil war and bloodshed succeeded. 

Though Codrus, King of Athens, devoted himself to death 
for his oonntry, yet his subjects, weary of monarchy, elected 
his Bon Medon chief magistrate, with the title of Arehod. 
Thus commenced the Athenian republic, about 1008 A. C. 
At this time tbs Greeks began to colonize. A large body 
of ABtolians, from^Teloponnesus, founded twelve cities in 
the Lesser Asia, of which Smyrna was the most considera¬ 
ble. A troop of Ionian exiles bnift Ephesus, Colophon, 
Clazomene, and other towns, giving to their new settlements 
the name of Ionia. The Dorians sent off colonies to Italy 
and Sicily, founding in the former Tarentnm and Locri, and 
in the latter, Syracuse and Agrigentum. 

After the return of the Heraclidte, Sparta was divided 
between the two sons of AriStodemus, EurystbfmM, .add 
Prdcles, who reigned jointly; and this double M onar ch y, 
transmitted to the descendants of each, continued in the 
separate branches for nearly 900 years. A radical principle 
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of disunion and consequent anarchy made the want of 
constitutional laws to be severely felt. Lycnrgtti, brother of 
Polydectes, one of the kings of Sparta, a txtan distinguished 
alike by his abilities and virtues, was invested, by the 
concurring voice of the sovereigns and people, wits the 
important duty of reforming ana new modelling the eotf- 
stitatioa of bis country, 884 A. C. ' A 

r Lycurgus instituted a senate, elective, of twenty-eight 
members, whose office was to preserve a fait balance 
between the power of the kings and that of the people. 
Nothing coaid be proposed to the assembly of the penile 
which had not received the previous consent of the senate; 
and, on the other hand, no judgment of the senate was 
effectual without the consent of the people. 

Lycurgos paid the most particular attention to the regu¬ 
lation of manners: one great principle pervaded his whole 
system, “ Luxury i*‘0e bane of Society.” He divided the 
territory into 39,000 er-il portions among the whole of its 
Vee citizens. He subfi - ted iron money for gold and silver 
prohibited the practice of commerce, abolished all useless 
arts, and allowed even those necessary to life to be prac¬ 
tised only by slaves. The whole body of citizens made 
their principal repasts at public tables, at which the meals 
were coarse and parsimonious, but the conversation tended 
to improve the youth in virtue, and cultivate a patriotic spirit. 

The Spartan education, while it rejected all embellishments 
of the understanding, nourished the severer virtues; it 
taught the duties of religion—obedience to the laws—respect 
for parents—reverence for old age—inflexible honour—on- 
daunted courage—contempt of danger —but above all, the 
love of glory, and of their country. 

On the abolition of the regal office, the change of the 
constitution of Athens was more nominal than real. The 
arcbonsbip was, daring three centuries, a perpetual and 
hereditary magistracy. In 754 A. C. this Office became 
decennial. IMJ48 the archons were annually elected, and 
were nkvrtn nunti^-'^WTtE'wqual authority. 

Draco, emvated to the archonship in 684 A. C. projected 
a reform in the constitution of b>* country, and thought to 
repress disorders by the extreme severity of bis penal'jaws 
Which, for this reason,are said to have been written in blood. 

Soldi, an illustri J s. Athenian, of the race of Codtus, 
attained the dignfr <ff$rchon £04 A; C. and was entrusted 
with the care dBtedng for his country a new form ol 
government, abfTHpw'' system of laws. He divided the 
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citizen#. into four classes, according to the measure of their 
wealth. To the threefirst r the richer, citizens, belonged all 
fte ojEEces iff the yoomraoDwealtb,. The fourth, the poorer 
das*. more numerous than all the other three, had jan equal 
right of suffrage with them in the public assembly. To 
balance the weight of popular interest, Solon instituted 
a senate of 400 members'(afterwards enlarged to 500 and 
000) with;)whom it was necessary that every measure should 
Originate before it was discussed in the assembly of the 
people.. 

To the court of Areopagus he committed the guardian¬ 
ship of the laws, and the power of enforcing them, with the 
supreme administration of justice; the treunres of the 
State, die care of religion, and a tutorial power over all the 
yontb of .the republic. The particular laws Iff the Athenian 
state deserve higher praise than its form of government 
The laws relating to debtors were mild and equitaLIe, as 
were those which regulated the treatment of slaves: but 
the absolute subjection of females to the control of their 
nearest relations, approached too nearly to a state of servi¬ 
tude. The practice of ostracism was iniquitous and absurd. 
It was a ballot of all the citizens^ in which each wrote down 
the name of the person in his opinion most obnoxious to 
censure; and be who was thus marked oat by the greatest 
number of voices, though unimpeached of any crime, was 
banished for ten years from his country: a practice which 
has stained the character of Athens with many flagrant 
instances of public ingratitude. 

The manners of the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians 
formed a perfect contrast. The qrts were with the former 
in the highest esteem; the latter despised the arti, and all 
who cultivated them. Peace was the natural state of Athens ? 
Sparta was entirely a military establishment: luxury was 
the character of the one; frugality of the other: both 
nations were equally jealous of their liberty, and eqnafly 
brave in war: the courage of the Spartan sprang frbin 
constitutional ferocity; the courage of the Athenian from 
the priocipleof honour. . ■' 

. Athens, a prey to faction and civil disorder, su«T©»S«s|a 
her liberties to Pisistratu#, 550 A. G.; who established t pi- 
self firmly in the sovereignty, and transmitted a peimef 
crown to his sons Hfepias and Hipparchus, ' 

Hermodiaa and Anstogilon succeeded! in res^H|g fee 
democracy. Hipparchus was pot to death; udHlppias 
being dethroned, solicited a foreign aid to place him it v r> 
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sovereignty. Darius, the son of Hysfaspes, meditated at 
this time the conquest of Greece. Hippies took advantage 
of tliis circumstance, and Greece was now involved in a war 
with Persia. 

The Athenians had assisted the people of Ionia in an 
attempt to throw off the yoke of Persia, and burnt and 
ravaged Sardis, the capital of Lydia. Darius speedify 
reduced the lonians to submission, and then turned hi 
arms against the Greeks, their allies; the exile Hippias 
prompting the expedition. 

Darius began the attack bull) by sea and land. The first 
Persian fleet was wrecked 111 doubling the promontory of 
Athos ; a second, uf 690 sail, ravaged the Grecian islands; 
while an immense army, landing in £uboea, poured down 
with impetuosity on Attica. The Athenians met them ok 
the plain of Marathon, and, headed by Miltiades, defeated 
them with great slaughter, 490 A. C. The Persians lost 
6300, the Athenians 190, in this battle. Tbe most shocking 
ingratitude was displayed towards Miltiades. Accused of 
treason for an unsuccessful attack on the Isle of Paros, his 
sentence of death was commuted into a fine of fifty talents, 
which being unable to pay, be was thrown into prison, and 
there died of his wounds. 

Themistocles and Aristides yet Sustained nobly the gjyory 
of ungratefal Athens. Darius dying, was succeeded by bis 
son Xerxes, the heir of his father's ambition, but not of bis 
abilities. He armed, it is said, five millions of men, for tbfr 
conquest of Greece ; 1200 ships of war, and 3000 ships of 
burden. Landing in Thessaly, he proceeded by rapid 
marches to Thermopylae, a narrow defile on the Sinus 
Mediae us . Tbe Athenians and Spartans, aided only by 
tbe Thespians, Platseans, and ASginetes, determined to 
withstand the invader. Leonidas, King of Sparta, was 
chosen to defend this important pass with 6000 met 
Xerxes, after a weak attempt to corrupt him, imperiously 
summoned him to lay down his arms. Let him come, said 
Leonidas, and take them. For two days the Persians were 
repeatedly repulsed with great slaughter; but an unguarded 
track being at length discovered, tbe defence of tbe pass 
became a fruitless attempt on the part of the Greeks. Leoni- 
das, foreseeing certain destruction, yet determining to give 
the Persians a just idea of the resolute spirit of their enemies, 
commanded ali jn retire but 800 of bis countrymen, He, 
with.bis brave mpriaos, were ail cutoff to a man, 480 A. C. 

A monument v«b erected on the spot, for which .Simonides 
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the poet wrote the following noble inscription . O stranger, 
tell if at Lacedatmon that toe died here in obedience to her laws. 

The Persians poured down npon Attica. The inhabitants 
of Athens, niter conveying their women and children tq the 
islands for security, betook themselves to their fleet, aban¬ 
doning the city, which the Persians pillaged and burnt. 
The fleet of the Greeks, consisting of 380 sail, was attacked 
in the Stfaits of Salamis by that of the Persians, amounting 
to 1200 ships. Xerxes himself beheld from an eminence 
the total discomfiture of his squadron, and then fled with 
precipitation across the Hellespont. A second overthrow 
awaited his forces by land ; for Mardonius, at the head of 
300,000 Persians, was totally defeated at Platsea by the 
combined army of the Athenians and Lacedwmonians, 479 
A. C. On the same day the Greeks engaged and destroyed 
the remains of the Persian fleet at Mycale ; at this time the 
national character of the Greeks was at its highest elevation. 

Ciraon, the son of Miltiades, after expelling the Persians 
from Thrace, attacked and destroyed their fleet on the coast 
of Pamphylia; and on the same day landing his troops, 
gained a signal victory over their army. Supplanted in the 
public favour by the art of his rival Pericles, he suffered a 
temporary exile, to return only to signalize himself still 
further in the service*' of bis ungrateful country. He 
attacked and totally destroyed the Persian fleet of 900 
sail; and landing in Silesia, completed his triumph by 
defeating 300,000 Persians, under Megabyzus, 460 A. C. 
Artaxerxes, the Persian king, now sued for peace, which 
was granted on terms most honourable to the nation. 

An acquaintance with Asia, and an importation of her 
wealth, introduced a relish for Asiatic manners and luxuries. 
With the Athenians, however, this luxurious spirit was 
under the guidance of taste and genius; it led to the 
cultivation t>f the finer arts ; and the age of Pericles, though' 
the national glory was in its wane, is the era of the highest 
internal splendour and magnificence. Pericles ruled Athens 
with little less than arb'trary sway; and Athens pretended* 
at this time to the command of Greece. She held the allied 
states in the most absolute subjection, and lavished their 
subsidies, bestowed for the national defence, in mag nifin ^t 
buildings, games, and festivals, for her owa citizens* 

A war waged by the Corinthians with the people of 
Coreyra, in which the Athenians interfered, contmoed for 
twenty-eight years, with various and alternate success. 
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Pericles died before its termination, a splendid ornament of 
his country, hot a corrupter of her manners. Alcibiadea 
ran a similar career, with equal talents, equal ambition, bat 
with still less parity of moral principle. Having been 
capitally condemned for treason, ne sold his services first 
to Sparta and afterwards to Persia; and finally made his 
peace with his country by betraying the power which pro¬ 
tected him ; retaining to Athens, the idol of a populace as 
versatile as they were worthless. 

A fatal defeat of the Athenian fleet at AEgos Potamos, 
by Lj sander, reduced Athens to the last extremity. The 
Lacedaemonians blockading the city by sea and land, the 
war was terminated by the unconditional submission of the 
Athenians, 405, A. C.—Lysander, after the redaction of 
Athens, abolished the popular government, and substituted 
in its place thirty tyrants, whose power was absolute. The 
most eminent of the citizens fled from their country ; but a 
band of patriots, headed by Thrasybulns, attacked, van- 

S uished, and expelled the usurpers. The persecution and 
eath of Socrates, at this time, reflected more disg.|MP on 
the Athenian name than their national humiliation. jjffc 
On the death of Darius Nothus, his eldest son Mmkerxe* 
Mnemon succeeded to the empire pf Persia. His younger 
brother, Cyrus, attempted to dethrone him, and with the 
aid of 13,000 Greeks, engaged him near Babylon, but was 
defeated and slain. The remainder of the Grecian army 
10,000 in number, under the command of the celebrated 
Xenophon, made a most masterly retreat, traversing a 
hostile country, in extent 1000 miles, from Babylon to the 
banks of the Euxine. The Greek cities of Asia had taken 
part with Cyrus. Agesilaus, King of Sparta, won some 
important battles in Greece; and a naval defeat near 
Cnidos utterly destroyed the Lacedaemonian fleet. The 
Spartans sued for peace, A. C. 387, and obtained it by 
sacrificing to Persia all their Asiatic colonies. 

While Athens and Sparta were tending to decline, the 
Theban republic rose to a degree of splendour, eclipsing all 
its cotemporary states. The republic was divided by faction. 
Four hundred exiled Thebans fled to Athens for protection. 
Acting these was Peiopidas, who disguising himself and 
friends as peasants, entered Thebes in the evening, and 
joining * patriotic party of the citirens, they surprised iEhc 
beads of the usurpation amid the tumult of a feast, and put 
them all tt^feath. Epaminondas, the friend of Peiopidas, 
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shared with him the glory of this enterprise; and attacking 
with the aid o§5000 Athenians the Laced oemonian garrison, 
drove them entirely oat of the Theban territory. 

A war necessarily ensued between Thebes and Sparta, k 
which the latter was assisted by Athens. Thebes singij 
opposed the power of Sparta, and the league < f Greece 
bat Epaminondas and relopidas were her generals; the 
latter amidst a career of glory, perished in an expedition 
against tfab tyrant of Pheraea. Epaminondas, triumphant 
at Leuctra and Mantinea, fell in that last engagement, and 
with him expired the glory of his counfry, 863 A. C.—* 
Athens and Sparta were humbled at the battle of Mantinea 
Thebes was victorious, but she was undone by the death of 
the brave Epaminondas. All parties were tired of the war; 
a treaty was agreed to, in which it was stipulated that each 
power should retain what it possessed. * 

We cannot conclude this sketch of the Theban republic, 
without giving the following admirable character of Eparai- 
nondas, from Dr. Leland’s History of Philip, King of Mace- 
don : “ Epaminondas was born and educated in that honest 
poverty, which those less corrupted ages accounted the 
glorious mark of integrity and virtue. The instructions 
of a Pythagorean philosopher, to whom he was intrusted in 
bis earliest years, formed him to all the temperance and seve¬ 
rity peculiar to that second were received with a docility 
and pleasure which, bespoke an ingenuous mind. Music, 
dancing, and all those arts which were accounted honour¬ 
able distinction at Thebes, he received from the greatest 
masters. In the athletic exercises he became conspicuous, 
but soon learned to apply particularly to those which might 
prepare him for the labours and occasions of a military life. 
His modesty and gravity rendered him ready to hear and 
receive instruction ; and bis genius enabled him to learn 
and improve. A rove of truth, a love of virtue, tenderness, 
and humanity, and an exalted patriotism he bad learned, 
and soon displayed. To these glorious qualities he added 
penetration and sagacity, a happiness in improving every 
incident, a consummate skill in war, an inconqueiyble 
patience of toil and distress, a boldness in enterprise, 
vigour, and magnanimity. Thus did be become great and 
terrible in war; nor was he less distinguished by the 
gentler virtues of peace and retirement He had a h#qI 
capable of the most exalted and disinterested friendship 
The warmth of his benevolence supplied the defidtancea 
of his fortune ; his credit and good offices frequently were 
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employed to gain that relief for the necessities of others 
which his own circumstances coaid not grant*them: within 
the narrow sphere of these were bis desires regularly 
confined ; no temptations coaid corrupt him ; no prospects 
of advantage could shake his integrity; to the publio he 
appeared unalterably and solely devoted : nor could neglect 
or injaries abate his zeal for Thebes. All these illustrious 
qualities he adorned with that eloquence which was then 
in such repute, and appeared in council equally eminent, 
equally useful, to his country, as in action. By him 
Thebes first rose to sovereign power, and with him she lost 
her greatness." 

Greece was now in the most abject condition. Athens 
seemed to have lost all ambition; luxury ruled without 
control; poets, musicians, sculptors, and comedians, were 
now the only great men of Attica. Sparta, from a similar 
cause, was in no capacity to attempt a recovery of her 
former greatness. In this situation Philip, King of Mace- 
don, formed the project of subduing the whole o Greece. 
He ascended the throne by popular choice, in violation of 
the natural right of the next heirs to the crown ; and he 
secured his power by the success of his arms against the 
Illyrians, Paeonians, and Athenians. Uniting to great mi¬ 
litary talents the most consummate artifice and address, 
he had his pensionaries in all -Are states of Greece, who 
directed to his advantage every public measure. 

A sacrilegious attempt of the Phocians to plunder the 
temple of Delpbos excited the sacred war, in which almost 
nil the republics took a part; and Philip’s aid being 
courted by the Thebans and Thessalians, he commenced 
hostilities by invading Phocis, the key to tbe territory of 
Attica. ^Eschines the orator, bribed to his interest, at¬ 
tempted to quiet the alarms of the Athenians, by ascribing 
to Philip a design only of punishing sacrilege, and vindi¬ 
cating the cause of Apollo. Demosthenes, with true 
patriotism, exposed the artful designs of the invader, and 
with the most animated eloquence roused his countrymen 
to a vigorous effort for the preservation of their natural 
liberties; but the event was unsuccessful. 

Tbe battle of Cheronsea, fought 337 A. C. decided the 
fate of Greece, and subjected all her states to tbe dominion 
of th& King of Macedon. They retained their separate and 
independent governments, while he controled and directed 
all the national measures. Philip was appointed comman¬ 
der in chief n^the forces; and projecting tbe conquest 
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of Persia* greeted eacii republic to fumisii its proportion 
of subsidies . On the eve of this great enterprise Philip 
was assassinated by Pausanias, a captain of his guards, m 
revenge of a private injury, 330 A. C. 

“ Thus,” says an admired author, “ died Philip, whose 
virtues and vices were directed and proportioned to his 
ambition. His most shining and exalted qualities were 
influenced in a great measare by his love of' power; and 
even the most exceptionable parts of his conduct were 
principally determined by their expediency and conveniency 
If he was unjust, he was, like Caesar, unjust for the sake or 
empire. If he gloried in the success acquired by his virtues 
and his intellectual accomplishments, rather than that which 
the force of arms could gain, the reason which he himself 
assigned, points out the true principle In the former 
case,’ said he, ‘ the glory is entirely mine; in the other, my 
generals and soldiers have their share.’ ” 

Alexander, the son of Philip, succeeded at the age of 
twenty to the throne of Macedon, and, after a few success¬ 
ful battles with the revolted states, to the command of 
Greece. 

Alexander was determined to pursue his father’s designs for 
the conquest of Persia. With an army of 30,000 foot and 
5000 horse, the sum of f 0 talents, and provisions only for a 
single month, he crossed the Hellespont, and in traversing 
Phrygia visited the tomb of Achilles. Darius Codomannus 
resolved to crush at once this inconsiderate youth, and met 
him on the hanks of the Granicus with 100,000 foot and 
10,000 horse. The Greeks swam the river, their king lead¬ 
ing the van; and attacking ilia astonished Persians left 
20,000 dead upon the field, and put to flight their whole 
army. Alexander now sent home bis fleet, leaving to his 
army the sole alternative, that they must subdue Asia or 
perish. Prosecuting their course for some time without 
resistance, the Greeks were attacked by the Persians in 
narrow valley of Cilicia, near the town of Issus. The Per 
sian host amounted to 400,000, but their situation was such 
that only a small part could come into action, and they 
were defeated with prodigious slaughter. The loss of the 
Persians was, 110,000, that of the Greeks very inconsiderable. 
The generosity of Alexander was displayed after the battle 
of Issus, in his attention his nohle prisoners, the mother, 
the wife, and family of Darius. To the credit of Alexander 
it must be owned, that humanity, however overpowered, and 
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at times extinguished by lus passions t, formed a part of Ins 
natural character. 

The submission of all Syria followed the battle of Issus 
Damascus, where Darius had deposited his chief treasure^ 
was betrayed and given up by its governor. Alexander bent 
his course towards Tyre, and desired admittance to perform 
a sacrifice to Hercules. The Tyrians shut their gales, and 
maintained for seven months a noble defence., The city* 
was at length taken by storm, and the victor glutted hip 
revenge by the inhuman massacre of-8000 of the inhabitants.* 
The fate of Gaza, gloriously defended by Betis, was equally 
deplorable to its citizens, and more disgraceful to the con¬ 
queror; ten thousand of the former were sold into slavery, 
and its brave defender dragged at the wheels of the victor's 
chariot. 

The taking of Gaza opened Egypt to Alexander, and the 
whole country submitted without opposition. Amidst the 
most incredible fatigues, he led his army through the deserts 
of Lyhia, to visit the temple of his pretended father, Jupi¬ 
ter Ammon. On his return he built A lexandria at the mouth 
of the Nile, afterwards the capital of Lower Egypt, and one 
of the most flourishing cities in the world. Twenty other 
cities of the same name were reared by him in the course 
of his conquest. , 

Returning from Egypt, Alexander traversed Assyria, and 
was met at Arbela by Darius, at the head of 700,000 men. 
Peace, on very advantageous terms, was offered by the 
Persians, but was haughtily rejected. The Persians were 
defeated at Arbela, with the loss of 300,000 men, and Darius 
fled from province to province. At length betrayed by 
fiessus, one of his own satraps, be was cruelly murdered ; 
and the Persian empire submitted to the conqueror, 330 A. C. 

Alexander, firmly persuaded that the sovereignty of the 
whole habitable globe had been decreed him, now projected 
the conquest of India. He penetrated to tlie Ganges, and 
woald have proceeded to the Eastern Ocean had the spirit 
of his army kept pace with his ambition. But his troops, 
seeing no end to their toils, refused to proceed. Indignant 
that he had found a limit to his conquests, he abandoned 
himself to every excess of luxury and debauchery. The 
arrogance of his nature, and the ardour of his passions 
Deighten.ed by continual intemperance, broke out iuto fii 
most outrageous excesses of cruelty. Having drunk immo¬ 
derately at a banquet, he sunk senseless upon the floor, and 
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died at Babylon, in the thirty tllird year of his age and the 
thirteenth of his reign, A. C. 324. 

By the death of Alexander were fulfilled many of the 
prophecies of the sacred writers. One of them is singularly 
striking; “ The temple of Bel us shall be broken down unto 
the ground never to rise from its ruins.” That the word of 
God might prevail, Alexander is cut off, at the very instant 
he is preparing to rebuild that temple, and to restore Babylon 
to its wonted splendour. 

In Alexander we shall find little to admire, and less to 
imitate. That courage for which he was celebrated was 
but a subordinate virtue-that fortune which still attended 
him was but an accidental advantage—that discipline which 
prevailed in his army was produced and cultivated by his 
father—but his intemperance, his cruelty, *his vanity, his 
passion for useless conquests, were all his own. His vic¬ 
tories, however, served to crown the pyramid of Grecian 
glory, and to show to what a degree the arts of peace can 
promote those of war. 

Alexander, on his death-bed, gave his ring to Perdiccas, 
one of his officers, but named no successor; and when he 
was asked to whom he wished the empire to devolve, he 
replied, “ To the most worthy." Perdiccas, sensible that 
his pretentions would n cfi justify direct assumption of the 
government ol this vast empire, brought about a division of 
the whole among thirty-three of the principal officers : and 
trusting to their inevitable dissensions, he proposed by that 
means to reduce all of them under his own authority. 

A series of civil wars and intrigues were the result of 
Perdiccas’s conduct. The consequence was, a total extir¬ 
pation of the family of Alexander, and a new partition of 
the empire into four great monarchies, the shares of Pto¬ 
lemy, Lysimachus, Casrander , and Seleucus: of these the 
most powevful were tha^ of Syria under Seleucus and bis 
descendants, and that of Egypt under the Ptolemys. 

There is little of an interesting or pleasing nature in 
Grecian history, from the period of the death of Alexan¬ 
der. Demosthenes once more made a noble attempt to 
vindicate the national freedom, and to excite his country¬ 
men, the Athenians, to shake off the yoke of Macedon. Bat 
it was too late. The pacific councils of Phocion suited 
better the languid spirit of this once illustrious people. *fhe 
history of the different republics presents from this time 
nothing but a disgusting senes of uninteresting revolutions , 
with the exception only *'f that last effort mole b\ ihe 
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Achaean stales to revive the expiring liberty of their coun¬ 
try : a design w hich was rendered abortive by the jealousy 
of the greater states. 

The period had now arrived when a foreign power was to 
reduce all under its wide-spreading dominion. The people 
of iEtolia, attacked by the Macedonians, rashly besought 
the aid of the Romans, who were at this time the most 
powerful coteniporary nations. Eager to add to their 
dominion this devoted country, the Romans cheerfully 
obeyed the summons, and speedily accomplished the reduc¬ 
tion of Macedonia. Perseus, its last sovereign, was led 
captive to Rome, and graced the triumph of Paulus ./Emi¬ 
lios, 107 A. C. 

The Romans were advancing with rapid strides to the 
conquest of all Greece: they gained their end by promot¬ 
ing dissensions between the states, which they directed to 
their own advantage. A pretext was only wanting to 
unsbealh the sword ; this was furnished by the Aclueau 
states, who insulted the deputies of Imperial Rome, which 
drew' on them at once the thunder of the Roman arms: 
Melullus marched his legions into Greece, gave them battle, 
and entirely defeated them. Mummius the consul termi¬ 
nated the work, and made an easy conquest of the whole of 
Greece, which became from that period a Roman province, 
under the name of Achaeia, 146 A. C. 

ROME. 

After the fall and conquest of Greece the history of 
Rome becomes the leading object of attention. The era 
when Italy was first peopled cannot be ascertained with 
certainty. There is every reason to believe that, it was 
inhabited by the Etruscans, a refined and cultivated nation, 
many ages before the Roman name was known. , There are 
monuments existing at this day, which prove them to have 
been a people familiar with splendour and luxury. The 
striking affinity between their alphabet and that of the 
Phenicians, confirms the supposition with respect to their 
eastern origin. The rest of Italy was divided among the 
Umbrians, Ligurians, Sabines, Veientes, Latins, /Equi, and 
Volsci; each a rude and uncultivated people. 

Rome was governed by kings for 240 years, from the 
building of the city until the tune whentlie regal power 
was abrogated. 

Hoiuilur, its foundei, first divided the city into thirty 
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curicc » or courts, ami the people into three tribes, and having 
fixed the state of things, he took an opportunity of carry¬ 
ing olF the Sabine women, while they attended some public 
games. This gave rise to a long and violent wa~ with the 
Sabines ; but, by the interposition of the females who ha ' 
been made captive, it was agreed that Tatius, the Sabine 
general, should share with Romulus the government of 
Rome; h^ being slain, the sole power was vested in Ro¬ 
mulus, A. C. 753. 

Numa Pompilius succeeded Romulus. He turned his 
thoughts to the cultivation of peace, instituted religious 
rites, and added two months more to the year, which till 
that time consisted of ten only. 

Tullus Ilostilius was impatient of peace, and born for 
arms; he destroyed the old city Alba, transferring ail its 
inhabitants and riches to Rome. 

Ancus Martins enlarged the city of Rome, by taking in 
the Aventine Mount, and the Janiculum; he also, ac-. 
cording to some historians, built Ostia, at the mouth of the 
Tiber. 

Tarquinius Priscus is said to have instituted the games 
of the Circus, to have laid the foundation of the Capitol, 
and made drains for carrying off the filth of the city. He 
increased the number of senators, and subdued some of the 
neighbouring people, and at last was, in his old age, killed 
by the sons of his predecessor. 

Servius Tullius made several regulations fo: the public 
good. He first established the census, which he ordered to 
be made every fifth year. From the census, he divided the 
people into classes, and centuries, pr hundreds. But after 
he had reigned 44 years with the greatest applause, he was 
cut olf by the execrable parricide of his daughter and his 
sou-in-law, Tarquin, The former is said to have driven her 
chariot over/he body of her father. 

Tarquin, surnamed the Proud, governed the kingdom 
with the same wicked cruelty and tyranny by which he 
came to it. He is said to have been the first who erected 
prisons, and practised tbrtures in Rome. While this tyrant 
was besieging Ardea, the citizens made use of the pretence 
given them by the attempt his son Sextus made upon the 
chastity of Lucretia to be freed from his tyranny. Tarquin 
lived 13 years after his banishment. Thus the legal power, 
hateful to the Romans, was abrogated in the 244th year 
from tne building of the city, and 509 A. C. 
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After the'ex pulsion of the king#, a republican form of 
government was established, under two magistrates, annu¬ 
ally elected, called Consuls, whose office consisted in super¬ 
intending the rites of religion, in controling the finances, 
in levying and commanding armies, and in presiding at 
public assemblies. 

In periods of imminent danger, however, they chose a 
Dictator, whom they invested with a temporary 4espotism ; 
but the people being dissatisfied with their share in the 

f overnment, were allowed to choose five magistrates, called 
ribunes, whose number was afterwards increased to ten, 
and whose office consisted in defending the oppressed, and 
in bringing the enemies of the people to justice. 

The Decemviri were ten persons elected for the institu¬ 
tion of new laws, and invested with absolute power for one 
year, Appius Claudius, one of the number, attempted to 
render the office perpetual; but the people punished the 
meditated usurpation, and restored the consular and tribu- 
nitian power, which had been set aside under the decemviri. 

In the year of the city 394 the Gauls, under their leader 
Brennus, invaded Italy, took and plundered Rome, and 
afterwards laid it in ashes. From this state the Romans 
had scarcely risen when they began to subdue many of the 
neighbouring nations; and in les§ than 500 years from its 
foundation by Romulus, they made themselves masters of 
all Italy. ^ 

The Carthaginians were a powerful and very cqjgumercial 
people on the coast of Africa, where Tunis.nov$ lies, and 
becoming the rivals of Rome, were regarded enemies. 
These people having granted assistance to the ^enemies of 
Rome, war was declared against them ; and a peace having 
been twice made and broken between the rival stales, in 
the third war Carthage was plundered and l»\elied with 
the ground, about 146 A. C. These wars are usually called 
the three Punic wars. 

Pompey and Caesar having both obtained the highest 
dignities, and neither being wiliing to own a superior, 
Caesar, who had been victorious in Ganl and Britain, being 
made dictator, set out in pursuit of his rival, Pompey, who 
was attended by the senate and consuls; and meeting him 
in the plains of Pbarsaiia, in Thessaly, the conflict began : 
when Caesar proving victorious, became master of the liber¬ 
ties of Rome, 43 years before the birth of Christ. 

All opposition being ineffectual, Cmsar made himself 
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absolute; till at last he WU assassinated in the benale-bouse 
by the machinations of Brutus and Cassius. But the Romans 
did not recover their former liberties by the death of Caesar; 
for Octavius his nephew, having got rid of every compe¬ 
titor, had the titles of Emperor and Augustus conferred or 
him by the senate, and became sole master of the Roman 
empire, 31 years before Christ. 

Before we enter upon the state of the Romans under the 
government of emperors, it may be proper to give some 
information respecting their immense empire. 

The empire of Rome received its chief acquisitions 
during the ages of the republic; and it was the policy of 
Augustus and his successors rather to preserve than extend 
their dominion. Britain, however, was conquered by the 
emperors of the first century of the Christian 0ra, and Dacia 
by Trojan. 

The empire of Rome was about 2000 miles in breadth, 
from the wall of Antoninus and the northern limits of Dacia, 
to mount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer; it extended in 
length more than 3000 miles, from the Western Ocean to 
the Euphrates, and was supposed to contain 16,000 square 
miles. The number of subjects who, either as citizens, pro¬ 
vincials, or slaves, observed the laws of Rome, is estimated 
at 120,000,000. • 

The trade of Rome was as extensive as avarice and 
luxury could make it. Amber was brought from the Baltic, 
and furs from Scythia. Babylonian carpets and other 
manufactures of the east were in frequent use. Diamonds, 
aromatics and silks, of which a pound was esteemed equal 
to a pound of gold, were annually exchanged in India for 
the silver of Rome. The army upon the peace establish¬ 
ment consisted, in the time of Adrian, of 375,000 men. The 
annual pay of a Roman soldier was about eleven pounds of 
our money: and after twenty years’ service he was rewarded 
with a hundred pounds sterling, or an equivalent quantity 
of land. 

Every part of the Roman empire was made accessible by 
roads, on which it was easy to travel a hundred miles in a 
day. At the distance of six miles from each other posts 
were established, each of them provided with forty horses, 
of which the use was seldom permitted to any other thaa 
the servants of the public. 

Augustus allayed all the discords with which the republic 
had been agitated lie reigned 44 \ears after tae battle 
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of Actinia, and died, A. D. 14,*Id year of his age. 

He was assisted in his government’by Mtedenfts, who fa¬ 
voured the nobles; attd by Agrippa, who was friendly to 
the common people, and the commonwealth of Rome. By 
this means Augustus preserved the appearance of a popular 
form of government, even while he was divesting thte people 
of all real authority. Our blessed Redeemer J bbus Christ 
was born in the time of this pacific emperor. This is the 
era of a new chronology, all Christians computing events 
from the nativity of Christ. 

Tiberius, the son of Tiberius Nero and Livia Brasilia 
who was afterwards married to Augustus, was suspicious, 
angry, cruel, and debauched. One of his vilest actions was 
the engagemept of Piso, governor of Syria, to poison his 
nephew Germanicus, at Antioch, in the 34th year of his age, 
after he had adopted him as his successor. During the 
reign of this emperor Christ was crucified, died, and rose 
from the dead. Tiberius reigned 22 years, lived 78, and 
died A. D. 37. 


Caius Caligula was more a monster than a man ; of him 
Tiberius said, that he brought up a serpent for the Roman 
people. Such was the folly of this hmperor, that arrogating 
to himself divine majesty, he \^as saluted with^m title 
of Jupiter; and such iiis barbarity, as to wislrW^^tomun 
people had but one neck , that he might cut it off at one 
stroke. He was killed by the tribunes Cassius ahd Subihus, 
A. D. 40, having reigned three years, two iponths, and 
eight days. 

Claudius, on account of his folly and simplicity, may 
rather be said to have Ueen governed by others than to have 
governed himself. His wife Messalina was so debauched 
as to marry Caius Silius during the life of her husband. 
Claudius bad another wife called Agrippina, whose son 
Nero he adopted, to the exclusion of Britannihus, whom he 
had by Messalina. Under ibis emperor Great Britain was 
pedpoed to the form of a province. He died A. D. 54, 
being more than 63 years old, of which he reigned iiot quite 
14 years. The revenue which accrued to Rome fiseifi the 
provinces formed an annual income of fifteen or twenty 
milUops, and the people were exempted, before the time of 


Aa ym lm, for a century and a half, from the payment of 
t&jggl, Augustus instituted the customs, and a genera!' ex- 
*%jfcp Qe P er cent. 

Igafft, the scourge of mankind, and most cruel of tyrants, 
fopFe first five years reijwed with applause. His precep- 
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tors were Be robe* -fpABeeeea, the one reeewfced for bis 
skill in *ftn«,Cbe other for Ms wisdom and learning. Pro¬ 
voked Co virtoe by dm perpetual admonitions of these men, 
he ruled at first with so tench clemency, that when he was 
to sign an order for the death of any person,lie nsed to »«y, 
1 with t could not write. Bet seem changing bis manners, 
■be pvt bis preceptors to death, poisoned his brother Bri- 
tannicesf and killed his mother Agrippina, And hi* wires 
Oeta via end Poppoea. He trank into so great barbarity, 
and such fboiish luxury, as to set fire to the city of Rome, 
to fish with nets of gold, and never twice to wver die same 
clothes. At last, the provinces rising to assert their rig tits, 
he was forsaken by alt, and put an end to his own life, in 
the thirty-second year of his age, after having reigned 
-rather more than thirteen years, A. 1). 66. * 

Galba was sainted emperor by the Spanish army, and 
•eon after slain by the praetorians, for exercising too great 
severity upon the soldiers. He reigned eight months, and 
was seventy-three years old. 

Otho, being overcome by Viteliins, died by bis own hand. 
He was remarkable only for his wickedness, and the short¬ 
ness of his reign; this being only three months and seven 

days. 

ViteSiut was a man df incontinent gluttony; for daring 
the short space of seven months, he consumed in eating at 
least six millions of our money. GrneHy was another pro¬ 
minent feature in bis character; but his reign was abort. 
Vespasian being declared emperor by the Syrian legions, 
ViteUius, in the 57th year of his age, was dragged half naked 
into the forum by the Roman p€*>pfe, god with exqttisite 
tortures torn to pieoes and thrown into Aether. 

Vespasian was emulous of the virtues of Augustus, and 
was even grieved at the infliction of punishment when justice 
demanded*it. That hateful propensity, avarice, however, 
counterbalanced these virtoes. He reigned ten years, and 
died A. D. 79, aged 60- * ■ *«' 

Titus, ok aeeoant of his singular humanity, wife drilled 
thf.^eligirt *f mankind; be was so generous, * that if hi lad 
passed * day wlthout exercising his usual goodness, he used 
Ihismomorable say mg, * My friends, I have lost 1 a tidy!'' 
Be destroyed Jerusalem fit the lifetime of his fhaftiMt. *«te 
■eigned rather more than two years, and died A. 

41. He is supposed to have been poisoned by hH brother, 
who succeeded him. f - r ' .. w <- 

Pomilian, broker of Titos, was both cruet sod fotoious* 
12 ca ^ 
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and persecuted the Christians with the greatest rigotn. At 
last, detested by all on account of his cruelty, he was put 
to death by his own guards, in the beginning of his reiga 
be entertained himself with killing Hies. He was killed 
A. i). 90, aged 55, after a reign of 15 years. 

Cocceius Nerva, a man of prudence and moderation, 
acquired the dominion when he was advanced in lile. 
i Having found the burthen of government too heavy for 
' him, he adopted Ulpius Trajan for his snccessor. He reigned 
j one year and four months, and died A. D. 98, aged 66. 
Ulpius Trajan, a valiant man, well skilled in military 
affairs, was so wise and moderate as to deserve the surname 
of Optimum, or the Best. He subdued all the east, and 
destroyed the empire of the Parthians, which had hitherto 
remained uneenquered. Such was the justice of this 
emperor, that when he delivered, according to custom, the 
sword to the chief of the Praetorium, he added, “ Use this 
for me, if I rule with justice, and against me, if I rule 
otherwise.” He reigned nineteen years and six months, and 
died in Cilicia, as some relate, by poison, A. D. 117, aged 
64. He built the famous pillar called by his name in seven 
years. In hisreign flourished Plutarch, Lucian, the Younger 
Pliny, Suetonius, Florus, and Tacitus. 

jj&lius Adrianus was equally distinguished for his vices 
and his virtues. He reduced to obedience, after great 
slaughter, the tumultuous Jews, who had revolted, and had 
Barchochebas for their leader. He had an excellent 
memory, and was skilled in the minutest art. He reigned 
20 years and 11 months, and died, aged 62, A. D. 138. In 
his time lived Ptolemy of Alexandria the astronomer, 
Justin, and Aulas Gellius. He came into Britain, and di¬ 
vided Scotland from England by a wall of 80,000 paces. 
He was the author of those celebrated verses to hii^pul, 

“ Animula vaguhx," See. which have been so succelHnlly 
paraphrased by Pope in his “ Vital spar* - of heavenly flfflme.” 
i Antoninus Pius, who was adopted by Adrian for hisvirtues, 

' his humanity, and the sweetness of his manners, acquired 
the distinctive appellation of the Pious. He never waged 
war, but governed the world by his authority alone. He 
died A. D. 161, aged 75, after a reign of 22 years In bis 
time flourished Polycarp, Jostin the Christian martyr, 
Galen, and ./Elian. . 

Marcus Aurelius was so devoted to philosophy, as to ac- 
duire the name of the Philosopher. He was in all things a 
prince of the ggeuti-st moderation, and was successful in the 
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war with the Marcomanni and Quadi. The memorable 
saying of Plato was constantly repeated by him : Happy it 
thails tate whereph ilosophers art kings, and kingsph ilosophers. 
He died in Pannonia, A. D. 180, aged 68, oS which he 
reigned 19 years. 

Daring the reigns of Nerva, Trajan, t Adrian, and the 
Antonines, the Roman world was governed with judgment, 
and protected with vigour. The happiness of the people 
expressed the virtue and the ability of their sovereign 
Succeeding ages of misery and oppression remembered with 
fond regret the mildness of Nerva, and X,e genius of 
Adrian. The image of Marcus Antoninus was preserved by 
many among those of their household gods, and the justice 
of Trajan was recorded in the congratulatory addresses of 
the senate, when they wished, upon the accession of a new 
emperor, “ That he might snrpass the felicity of Augustus 
and the virtue of Trajan.” 

Lucius Commodus succeeded ; the unworthy son of a most 
worthy father. For in cruelty, lust, foul and base arts, he 
most resembled Nero. He was killed for bis barbarity ; and 
the senate pronounced him an enemy to men and gods. He 
ascended the throne A. D. 180, and died in the year 102 : 
he is supposed to have been nineteen years old at his 
accession. Commodus*was remarkably dextrous in the 
manly exercise of destroying wild beasts by the spear and 
the bow: but his character was stained by the folly of 
exhibiting these qualifications to the public. He was 
detested for his enormity and infamous debauchery. 

Helvius Pertinax was 69 years old before he began to 
reign; he was chosen by the prsejorian guard, and approved 
by the senate on account of his experience. He was mur¬ 
dered by the soldiery, A. D. 193, before he had reigned three 
months. After his death the empire was put up to sale by 
his murderers, and was bought by Didius Julian us, a lawyer, 
who was soon put to death. He reigned only 66 days, and 
was succeeded by Severus. 

Septimus Severus was a man whose severity coincided with ! 
his name. He encountered and conquered Pescennius Niger, ■ 
prefect, in Syria, and Clodius Albinus, prefect in Britain' 
who were both competitors for the empire. He died at 
York, A. D. 211, after having reigned 17 yean, aged 67, 

• Antoninus Caracalla aud Geta , two sons of Several, reigned 
with equal authority after the death of their father. Geta 
was of a mild temper, the other rash, fierce, and cruel: hence 
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f roceeded perpetual discord betweeu the brothers, At last 
'aracaila killed Gcta in the arms of bis mother. After « 
cruel and abominable reign of six years, the career of this 
mo»$(er was terminated by assassination, A. D. 217. 

The disorders in the empire, which began with Cornmo- 
dus, continued for about a century, till the accession of 
Diocletian. That interval was filled by Ibe reigns of 
Heliogabalus, Alexander, Severus, Maximin, Gordian, De¬ 
ems, Gallos, Valerianus, Gallianus, Claudius, Aureiiaous, 
Tacitus, Probus, and Carus, a period the annals of whioh 
furnish neither information nor amusement. The reign of 
Alexander Severus should be excepted. The character of 
this mild, beneficent, and enlightened prince, seems the 
more amiable, when contrasted with those whopreceded and 
followed him. 

Constant tut , the father of Constantine the Great, was 
created consul, A. D. 291. He and Gallerius were emperors 
in 304. by llie resignation of Maximilian and Diocletian. 
Constantins died at York, A. D. 306- With him ended the 
state of Home under the pagan emperors. 

Constantine the Great began to reign A. D- 306, Tb* 
first years of bis Government were disturbed by the efforts 
of Maxentius m the west, and Maximin in the east, his 
colleagues in the empire, to root,, out Christianity. But 
Maxentias perished miserably, after be bad beeu defeated 
m a pitched battle by Constantine : at this time across is 
said to have appeared in the heavens, with this inscription. 
In hoc signo vinces , Under this banner sbalt thou conquer; 
but the account of this supernatural appearance is generally 
disbelieved by those who are not influenced by papa) super* 
stition. Some time alter Maximin died. Licinius, who had 
married the sister of Constantine, yet survived, but not long 
after he also was slain. These tyrants being thus removed, 
Constantine openly professed the Christian religioq, While 
be was yet a novice in the faithbe fluctuated between the sect 
or heresy of Arias and the orthodox opinion of Athanasius, 
although he professed to be a resolute defender of the degrees 
of the council of Nice. By him the seal of the empire was 
removed from Home to Byzantium, where a new city was 
raised, and from his name called CemitmtinopU. He 
reigned till the year 337, when he died, leaving behind him 
three sons, Constans, Constantine, and Constantiu#. He 
was baptized a little before bis death. In bis family be 
was unfoirtun^jrr. fie took off bis brother-in-law Licmiu* 
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fur his treachery, pat to death his own son Grispus on too 
complaints of his wife Fausta, and condemned her to die, 
for having falsely accused his son. 

Constantinople was dedicated A. D. 380 , ot 334, and 
contained, a century after its foundation, a capitol or school 
of learning, a circus, two theatres, eight public and 158 
private paths, 52 porticoes, five granaries, eight aqueducts, 
lour spaoiens halls, 14 churches, 14 palaces, and 322 streets. 
There were 583 permanent garrisons upon the frontiers of 
tlie empire, and the military establishment under the 
successors of Constantine consisted of 645,(feO soldiers. 
The new capital was characterized by eastern splendonr, 
luxury, and voluptuousness, ^tnd the cities of Greece were 
despoiled for its embellishment. 

The empire was divided among the three'sons of Con¬ 
stantine, and, as is usual in such cases, an intestine war broke 
out with great fun. But Constantine, who began tbs war 
against Constans, was slain near Aquiieia. Constans not 
long after met with the same fate. Italy, Africa, and llly- 
ricum were apportioned to him, and npon the death of 
Constantine, in 340, he came to the possession of Gatd, 
Spain, and Britain. He was the great patron of Athanasius; 
and was killed by the treachery of Magnentius, whose lite 
he had formerly saved. Mo was 30 years old, of which he 
reigned 13. Constanta us lived npwards of 40, and reigned 
25 years. He took the part of the Arians, and persecuted 
the orthodox party. He died A. D. 361. 

Julian was named the Apostate from having renounced 
the Christian faith, through the influence of some philoso¬ 
phers, under whom be had studied at Athens. He abstained 
indeed from murder and bloodshed, but took another 
course: he fomented divisions among the Christians, de¬ 
prived the youth of a learned education, and stripped them 
of their fortunes. Whenever the Christians complained of 
this injurious treatment, he only ridiculed, them, answering 
in the words of Christ himself, “ Blessed are the poor.” At 
length, that he might give the Christian religion a deadly 
wound, he >»ltempted to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem, 
hut this undertaking was frustrated, as Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, a heathen writer, testifies, by flames bursting nut of 
the ground. The church suffered much by the conduct of 
this* emperor, who endeavoured to tmdermine the very 
foundations of the Christian religion, lie was slain in ba t tl e 
with tin Persians, in the thirty-first year of bis age, after a 
reign of three vears, A. D. 363. Julian was the stove of tlm 
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most bigoted superstition, .believing in omens and auguries, 
and fancying himself favoured with an actual intercourse 
with the gods and goddesses. 

Jovian, a captain of the domestic guards, was declared 
emperor by the suffrages of the army, A. D. 863. The short 
reign of Jovian (a period of seven months) was mild and 
equitable; ho favoured Christianity, and restored its votaries 
to all their privileges as subjects. He died suddenly, at the 
age of thirty-three. 

Valentinian , on the death of Jovian, was chosen emperor 
by the army. * He caused his brother Valens to take the 
name of Augustus. He waged war with the Alemanni, the 
Saxons, the Quadi, and other northern nations, and died in 
Pannonia, A. D. 367. Valens, who had a quarrel with the 
Goths, being wounded in a battle, retired to a small cottage 
for safety ; but was burnt alive by those barbarians, lie 
was a constant protector of the Arians. In the reign of 
Valeus the Goths took possession of Dacia, and were knowj 
by the distinct appellation of Ostrogoths and Visigoths, or 
Eastern and Western Goths. The irruptions of these bar¬ 
barians became frequent and extensive. In the battle of 
Adrianople two-third* of the Roman army were cut to 
pieces, and the Goths often approached within sight of tint 
walls of Constantinople. 

Gratian commenced his reign, A. D. 375. He was 
educated by Ausonius the poet, whom be advanced to be 
consul, and associated Theodosius with himself iu the 
government, who ruled with great ability the eastern and 
western empire. He defeated the Germans, and made a 
great slaughter of them, arid was therefore called Aleman- 
nicus. He was a good friend to St. Ambrose, but fond of 
sports and hunting, and of foreign rather than his own 
soldiers. He was murdered by Andragathias, general to 
Maximus, governor of Gaul. < 

Theodosius , surnamed the Great , was adorned with all the 
virtues of a Christian emperor, and though an excellent 
general, never engaged in any unnecessary war. He was 
a prince of singular goodness and humanity ; courteous to 
all. His character was worthy of the best ages of the 
Romao state. He successfully repelled the encroachments 
ot the barbarians, and secured the prosperity of bis people 
by salutary laws. He died after a reign of eighteen years, 
assigning to his sons, Arcadius and llonorius, the separate 
sovereignties of East and West, A. D. 3D5. In this reign 
the \iphl| of heathen deities, which had hitherto been 
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silently permitted, was abolished by the severest restrictions. 
The temples were destroyed, the images thrown down, and 
every opportunity of festal celebration careliilly prevented. 
Alter the legal establishment ot Christianity, the sovereignty 
became more safe, as well as more sacred; and the murden 
and violent deaths of the emperors ceased with the abolition 
of idolatry. Constantine weakened the sinews of the empire 
by transferring the seat of it to Byzantium, and drawing 
off to the east those veteran legions which defended the 
boundaries, by encamping on the banks of the Danube and 
the Rhine. The western provinces being deprived of their 
security, were exposed to the incursions of the northern 
nations. The emperors by associating too many colleagues 
with them in the government, caused the empire to be 
divided into factions; endless divisions and ihtestine wars 
were the natural consequence. 

Arcadius and Honorius in their reigns suffered tne bar¬ 
barian nations to establish themselves on the frontier pro¬ 
vinces, both of the east and west. The Huns overspread 
Armenia, Cappadocia, and Syria. The Goths, under Alaric, 
ravaged to the borders of Italy, and laid waste Achaia 
to the Peloponnesus. Stiiicho, an able general, made a 
noble stand against these invaders, bnt the weakness of 
Arcadius, and the machinations of his rivals, frustrated all 
his plans. 

Alaric, now styled King of the Visigoths, and already 
master of Greece, prepared to add Italy to his new dominions. 
After he bad passed the Alps, he was met and defeated by 
Stiiicho, who then commanded the armies of Honorius. In 
this interval, a torrent of the Goths* breaking down upon 
Germany, forced the nations whom they subdued (the Suevi. 
Alani, and Vandals) to precipitate themselves upon Ital\. 
They joined their arms to those of Alaric, and thus reinforced 
determined ft) overwhelm Rome: the promise of 4000 
pounds weight of gold induced him to change his purpose; 
but this promise having been repeatedly broken, he revenged 
Ahnself by the sack and plunder of the city, A. D. 410. 
He was sparing of the lives of the vanquished, and evinced 
a singular liberality of spirit, by his anxiety to preserve 
from destruction every ancient edifice. Alaric died at the 
era of his highest glory, while he was preparing lor the 
conquest of Sicily and Africa. Honorins, instead of pro¬ 
fiting by this event to recover his lost provinces, made a 
treaty with his successor Atualpbus, and ceded t> him a 
portion of Spain. 
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At a time like this, when the power of the state was: 
Rambled, the wealth and authority of individuals was enor¬ 
mous. There were senators who received the annual 
stipend of £160,000. The public distributions of bread, 
oacon, oil, and wine, were supported at the expense of several 
millions, and the lazy population might retire frotn the 
eleemosynary gratification of their appetites to the enjoyments 
of the theatre, the circus, and the bath, * 

In the east the mean and dissolute Arradius died, in the 
year 40^ leaving that empire to his infant son, Theodosius 
the Second, whose sister Pulcheria swayed Uie sceptre with 
much prudence and ability. Honorius died in the year 423. 
The laws of Arcadius and Honorius were, with some few 
exceptions, remarkable for their wisdom and equity. 

The Vanddlst under Genseric, subdued the Roman pro¬ 
vince in Africa. The Huns , in the east, extended their con* 
quests from the borders of China to the Baltic Sea. Undei 
Attila they laid waste Moesiaand Thrace; and Theodosius, 
after a vain attempt to murder the barbarian general, 
ingloriously submitted to pay him annual tribute. Altila, 
with an army of 500,000 men, threatened the total destruc¬ 
tion of the empire. He was opposed by iEtius, general oi 
Valentinian III. then emperor of toe west, who was shut 
op in Rome by the arms of the bhrbarian, and compelled to 
purchase a peace. After ValenliDian, there was a succession 
of princes or rather of names, for the events o.' their 
reigns do not deserve a detail. The empire of the w est 
came to a final period in the reign of Romulus, the. sou of 
Orestes, who had the surname of Augustulus bestowed on 
him. <. 

Odoacer, Prince of the iieruli, subdued Italy, and spared 
the life of Augustulus, on condition that he resigned the 
throne, A, D. 476. There is a period of 1224 years from 
the building of Rome to the extinction of. the western 
empire. Its ruin was the inevitable consequence of its 
greatness. The extension of its dominion relaxed tiie vigour 
of its frame—the victorious legions were infected by the 
vices of the nations which they had subdued—their com¬ 
manders were corrupted by foreign luxuries—patriotic 
ardour was supplanted by selfish interest—the martial spirit 
'vas debased purposely by the emperors, who dreaded its 
effect on themselves—and the whole mass, thus enervate^ 
tell an easy prey to a torrent of barbarians. 

Theodoric , Prince of the Ostrogoths, afterwards deservedly 
named thfditat atlmnrtM the recovery of Italy, Zen", 
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eniper.u of the o.t (, Laving promised him the sove cignty as 
tiie reward of lus success. The standard of The< doric was 
attended by the whole nation of Ostrogoths. After repeated 
conquests, he compelled Odoacer to surrender all Italy. The 
Romans, who had but tasted of happiness under Odoacer, 
were peculiarly fortunate in having Theodoric for their 
ruler. He pos.essed every talent and virtue of a sovereign; 
his equitv,and chunency rendered him a blessing to his sub¬ 
jects: he made alliances with the Franks, Visigoths, Bur¬ 
gundians, and Vandals; and he left a peaceabh sceptre to 
his grandson Athalaric. The mother ot this infant ruled 
with wisdom and moderation. 

On the decline of the Rom.n empire an almost total 
ignorance of the useful arts had ‘aken possession of the 
western world. A barbarous, illiterate people, who in 
hostile troops then poured themselves into the western pro¬ 
vinces, gave the first blow to learning. Academies were 
ruined, libraries burnt, and the learned compelled to shut up 
their schools, and relinquish their studies. Nor were the 
Christian priests less concerned in the destruction ol letters. 
When paganism prevailed, they received continual injuries 
from the great philosophers ; and even now- found them 
very troublesome' enemies. They not only armed themselves 
against those teachers, (pit* endeavoured to lot hid then 
writings of whatever sort, as dangerous and pernicious. 
Both hastened the destruction of letters; yet tl is age pro¬ 
duced some learned men. Among the Christians, Snlpicius 
Severus, Cyril of Alexandria, Socrates, Sozomon, Theodo- 
ret, Isidore, Sidonius Apollinaris, &c. w ere of the first class. 
The most celebrated among the pagans were Zosinius and 
Olympiodorus. 

Justinian, the ruler of the eastern empire, was a prince ot 
mean ability, vain, capricious, and tyrannical. The Roman 
name, however, arose for a time from its abasement by th** 
merits of ifs generals, the most renowned of whom was 
Belisarius, the support of his throne. He was one of the 
greatest and most successful generals that ever lived ; he 
subdued the Vandals and restored Africa to the Roman em¬ 
pire, after it had been separated for more than one hundrec 
years ; he refused the kingdom of the Goths ; and his arms 
and policy composed the disputes of the performers in the 
cirgus and amphitheatre. These were the factions of the 
green and light blue (colours worn by the performers') which 
had assumed a serious appearance, and threatened to hurl 

Justinian from the throne. Belisarius wrested ttalv from 

o , * 
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its Gothic sovereign, and once more restored it for a shor 
space to the dominion of its ancient masters. The heroic 
Totila, the leader of the Goths, besieged and took the city 
of Rome, but forbore to destroy it, at the request of Belisa- 
rius. This great man was compelled to evacuate Italy; and 
on his return to Constantinople, the emperor ordered his 
eyes to be put out; and he Jay at the foot of a bridge, sob¬ 
citing alms in these words. Date oholnm llelisario. 

He was superseded in the command of the armies by the 
eunuch Narses, who defeated Totila in a decisive engage¬ 
ment, in which the Gothic prince was slain. He invited 
the Lombards to avenge his injuries, who overrun and 
conquered the country, A. D. 568. 

The eastern empire was particularly flourishing in the 
reign of Justinian. The emperors themselves accelerated 
live ruin of the empire by their luxury and indolence. The 
Bulgarians claimed part of the empire, as did the Saracens, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Cilicia, and the neighbouring re¬ 
gions ■, and afterwards overrunning the rest of the Roman 
world, they laid siege to Constantinople itself. These were 
followers of Mahomet; who, actuated by fanatic rage, 
believed the whole world was destined for them, and there* 
ore attacked the neighbouring nations with irresistible fury. 
When the empire could scarcely defend itself against these 
Saracens, Constantinople was taken 1>\ Baldwin, Earl of 
Flanders. There appeared also another emperor at Trebi- 
sond, that city and the regions round it being torn from the 
rest of the Roman empire, which was at last totally de¬ 
stroyed by the Turks. They first, in the reign of lleraclius, 
passing through the Caspian Straits, wandered far and wide 
over the east, embraced the Mahometan religion, and 
wore divided into several principalities. But the rest being 
broken and extinct, the posterity of Otlioman, or Othmau, 
alone took the lead, and over since the Turkish sovereigns 
have assumed the name ot Othomuns. These Othoinan 
princes, commonly called Turks, having subdued the greatest 
part ot the provinces possessed by the Saracens, swallowed 

up the rest of the Roman empire, and Constantinople was 
taken by them in the year 1453, which has ever since been 
the imperial seat of the Turkish emperors. 
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MODERN HISTORY 


l r is impossible to enumerate the kingdoms or states 
which weip formed on the extinction of the Roman power 
in the west; amidst dark, ages and barbarous nations, history 
records only ignorance and crimes; it is sufficient to remark, 
that from its ruins arose all the principal states <*f Europe. 


GERMANY. 

The Emperor of Germany, whose eldest son or heir was 
usually elected King of the Romans, as a preliminary step to 
his succession to the empire, affected to be the representative 
of the ancient Romans; and before the late subversion, 
Germany contained not fewer than 300 sovereign princes, 
independent in their own dominions, but forming one 
political both, which recognised the emperor as its head. 

The piescnt imperial family derive their origin from 
Rudolph, Count oi liapslmrg, who hy his bravery and 
address added several extensive countries to the empire, and 
firmed a plan of aggraifdizeroent, which his family long 
pursued. 

The first emperor, after the dignity became elective, was 
Conrade, Count of Franconia, who died in Olf), and was 
succeeded In Henry, surnamed the Fowler, a prince of con¬ 
siderable talents ; ami who again was succeeded bv his son 
Ollio I. the most powciful priiuv of Ids age, and justly 
named the Great. 

Henry IV. railed the (heat, ascended the tluone in 1056", 
when only an infant, and had to maintain a perpetual strug¬ 
gle with thik popes, u! that time the tornu and the scourge 
"t (unices, and to whom Ins son llenry \ . disgruet fulls 
surrendered the right of investiture. 

Henry V. was succeeded \>y "Lothario, YhiUe of 
lembourg; but in tbe reign oi \\is successor, Conrade Y\Y. 
the soNe’cevgat'j was, dvsyvvtsA \vs tJwe YtwVes n't NyavocrYx, 
whose imtVj name was GueYph, w\\We the envpeWs genersJv 
was a native of Heighibelin; and this circumstance gave 
rise to the Guclphs and Ghibellines the former of which 
espoused (In* interest of the pope, the latter of the emperor. 

Frederic Farharossa followed Conrade III wl.-mi he 
was nephew, and justified the eboue tbs; ,i| | /> >■) made ot 
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him, Ilis son, Henry VI. imitated liis glorious example, 
but Frederic II. the next emperor, lost all the acquisitions 
of liis predecessors, and submitted to the influence of the 
pope. In 1338, however, the Pragmatic Sanction was 
established, which declared that the pope had no right to 
interfere in the election of an emperor. 

In the reign of Maximilian I. the Netherlands became a 
part of the empire, about which time also Gcimany was 
divided into circles. 

Maximilian was succeeded by Charles V. the most illus¬ 
trious of all" the emperors of Germany, and whose power 
extended over both hemispheres; but becoming disgusted 
with the world, he resigned the empire to his brother Fer¬ 
dinand, and the kingdom of Spain to his son Philip II. 

Leopold I. .during his reign concluded the peace of 
Westphalia, and saw his capital, Vienna, which had been 
besieged by the rebellious Hungarians, aided by the Turks, 
relieved by the valour of Sobeiski, King of Poland. His 
son and successor Joseph I. who mounted the imperial 
throne in 1705, in conjunction with the allies, carried on a 
successful war agaiast France. 

Charles VI. at his death leaving no male issue, the Aus¬ 
trian dominions devolved to Maria Theresu, whose husband 
Francis I. Grand Duke of Tuscany, was finally raised to the 
imperial dignity, after the death of Charles VII. Elector of 
Bavaria, who had intermediately swayed the sceptre. 

Joseph II. who succeeded Francis I. was a wise and be¬ 
nevolent prince, on whose death, without issue, his brother 
Leopold II. Duke of Tuscany, was elevated to the imperial 
dignity in 1790; and in jess than two years left the throne 
to his son Francis II. whose reign was eventful beyond any 
thing that can be named in the annals of Germany. Em¬ 
barking early in the confederacy against France, and being 
unsuccessful, by the treaty of Campo Formdo he was 
obliged to cede the Netherlands to that power. The war 
being again renewed with no better success, was terminated 
by the peace of Luneville. Another coalition was formed 
to resist the insatiate ambition of Buonaparte, and fortune 
being still in the favour of that usurper, the emperor was 
obliged to conclude the treaty of Presburg, and to make 
many fresh sacrifices ; among which was that of renouncing 
the dignity of Emperor of Germany, and to assume ofily 
that of Emperor of Austria. At length however by the late 
change in the politics of Europe, in which this prince took 
so decided a part, he has recovered most of his dominions. 
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FRANCE. 


The ancient name of France was Gaul; it received the 
former name from the Franks, a German tribe, who undei 
Clovis established the French monarchy. 

On the death of Clovis, a civil war arose between Ins 
sons and their successors, who could not agree in their 
divisions «f the kingdom. At length Pepin, mayor of the 
palace, assumed the sovereignty, and transmitted it to his 
posterity. 

His successor was Charlemagne, who, on the demise of 
his brother Carloman, became sole monarch of France; 


and during a long and glorious reign of 45 years, extended 
his dominion over the greatest part of Europe, and was 
crowned at Rome in 800. The posterity pf Charlemagne 
filled the throne till 987 ; when Hugh Capet, a potent chief 
obtained possession of sovereign power; and thus founded 
the third dynasty of kings in this country. 

The most memorable events which took place in the 
succeeding reigns were the Crusades, which commenced 
in the reign of Philip I. at the persuasion of Peter the 
il erinit, and with the approbation of Pope Urban; the 
institution of parliaments, under the reign of Philip IV. 
surnained the Fair, who left an only daughter, and in whom, 
in consequence of the Salic law, which excludes females, 
the direct line of Capet ended, and Philip de Valois, the 
next male heir, was raised to (lie throne in 1328 ; the claim 
made to the French crown by Edward JIT. ol' England ; and 
the battle of Cressy, gained by that monarch. 


Henry V. of England having gmmed the battle of Agio- 
court, in 1420, a treaty was concluded, by which his son. 
the uufoitunatc Henry VI. was crowned King of France at 
Paris ; but towards the dose of that century the French 


recovered .front the English all their possessions in that 


country, much to the happiness of both nations. 

Joan of Arc, the pretended prophetess, who was after 
wards inhumanly burnt for sorcery, distinguished herself in 
the reign of Charles VII. and was principally instrumental 
in delivering her country from the English. 

For thirty years, however, France was harassed by civil 
wars, which began in the reign of Francis II. and which 
were occasioned by attempts to extirpate the protestants, 
or Huguenots, as they were called. At length, in the reigu 
of Charles IX. religious furs broke out in all its violence. 
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and on the c\e of Saint Bartholomew, 1572, about 70,00(1 
protestants were murdered by the order of that execrable 
monarch. 

In Henry 111. ended the line of Valois, when Henry IV 
of the house of Bourbon, ascended the throne; and prov¬ 
ing one of the best and most amiable of princes, justly* 
obtained the title of Great; but fell by the hand of a fanatic,! 
in 1610. •> |i 

In the reign of Louis XIII. his minister Richelieu, ii 
order to put an end to the disorders which prevailed, had' 
recourse to the bold measure of establishing an absolute 
government; and the fetters which had been forged were 
rivetted under Louis XIV. a man of the most restless spirit 
and unbounded ambition ; but who, after a series of de¬ 
feats by the English and their confederates, was obliged 
to conclude the peace of Rhyswick. This prince, who 
notwithstanding his ambition, had some great and splendid 
qualities, was succeeded by his great-grandson, Louis XV. 
a weak and debauched monarch : and upon his demise, in 
1774, his grandson, Louis XVI. mounted the throne, and 
expiated the political crimes and follies of his predecessors, 
by falling under the stroke of the guillotine, Jan. 21, 1793; 
while, a few months after, his queen, Maria Antionetta of 
Austria, shared the same fate, in consequence of one of the 
most tremendous revolutions that had over agitated and 
afflicted the human race. Royally being abolished, a 
republic was established, which waged a successful war with 
the principal powers of Europe, at the same time that it 
was torn with intestine divisions, and disgraced by atrocities 
that make the heart shudder to contemplate. 

The republic, however, was not of long duration, for 
after various modifn ations, in which the name of liberty 
bad been prostituted to the most unworthy purposes of fac¬ 
tion, and deluges of blood had been spilt, it wasd’ouud that 
the theories of government which had been formed were 
incompatible with practice ; and Buonaparte, a successful 
and enterprising general of the revolution, seized or the 
executive power, under the title of First Consul, and asso¬ 
ciated two others with him, in name, but without authority. 

Soon after lie assumed the title of Emperor of the French, 
and King of Italy ; established a military governmenl ; 
restored the profession of Christianity in France, and "a 
variety of civil institutions, which the frenzy of the in¬ 
volution had abolished. Foi some time he carried his 
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victorious arms from one side of Europe to the other; by 
force or fraud, annexed llo/Jaml, as well as many of the 
smaller states, to France, and dictated terms of peace to 
every country except Great Britain. But the ambition 
which had prompted these excesses became his ruin : altei 
repeated defeats in Spain, Portugal, Russia, Germany, am 
France, he was compelled to yield the sovereignty of the 
latter to one of its native princes, who had long found an 
asylum in England. Buonaparte, however, whose ambition 
is ever restless, has recently made an attempt to regain his 
usurped dominion, but without any permanent success ; and 
Louis XVIII. has a second time ascended the throne of his 
ancestors, amidst the acclamations of the French people 

SPAIN 

On the decline of the Roman power Spain became a prey 
to the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Aluni. Adolphus, King 
of the Goths, subdued them, and founded the kingdom of 
the-Visigoths, in 411, which continued till 712, when Spain 
was conquered by the Saracens. At length, in the 15th 
century, an union of the different states or kingdoms took 
place under Ferdinand and Isabella, in whose reign, and 
under whose auspices, Columbus discovered America. 

Ferdinand was succeeded bj bis grandson, Charles V. 
who, after filling Europe with his fame, resigned the crown 
to his son, Philip II. a gloomy and vindictive tyrant, who 
united Portugal to his dominions, but who lost the Seven 
Provinces of the Netherlands, in 1579. 

Under Philip IV. Portugal rebelled, and established its 
independence. Under his successar, Philip V. the first of 
the house of Bourbon, extensive wars involved Europe, 
which were concluded by the treaty of Utrecht. Charles 
III. entered into the famous family-compact, and waged 
an unequal'war with England. Charles IV. at first made 
a demonstration against the French revolutionists; but 
changing sides, he became a vassal to France, and Buona¬ 
parte, taking advantage of his weakness, carried both him 
and his son, now styled Ferdinand VII. prisoners into France. 
He then endeavoured to place his brother Joseph on the 
throne of Spain- Bat the opposition he met with from the 
Spaniards, and the powerful support they for several years 
received from England, conspired finally to defeat his 
project and to deliver this unhappy country from so gallin r 
a tyranny. 
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SWEDEN, DENMARK, AND NORWAY. 

The history of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, at au 
early period, is necessarily obscure; and, as is usual among; 
uncivilized nations, we find little except revolutions and 
massacres. At length they were united under Margaret 
Waldemar, by the treaty of Calmar, 1387. But Gustavus 
Vassa, a descendant of the ancient kings of Sweden, re¬ 
covered the liberty of his country in 1544, and the states 
made the crown hereditary in his family. 

The most remarkable ev ents during the reigns of his suc¬ 
cessors are the following: Gustavus Adolphus, a most illus¬ 
trious prince, was killed at the battle of Lutzen, in 1532 ; 
his daughter Christina resigned the crown in favour of his 
cousin, Charles Gustavus; Charles XU. one of the most 
extraordinary men that the world ever saw, closed his mor¬ 
tal career at the siege of Fredrickshall, in 1718 Gustavus 
III. though he had sworn to preserve the liberties of the 
Swedes, in violation of his oath rendered himself absolute, 
and was assassinated at a masked ball, in 1792. On his death 
his son, Gustavus IV. ascended the throne, but has recently 
been deposed, and his uncle called to reign in his stead ; 
while one of the principal generals of the French empire, 
Bernadotle, is invested with the tifle of Crown Prince. 

POLAND. 

Poland was partitioned, in 1795, under the reign of 
Stanislaus Augustus, by the courts of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria; and since that time has undergone farther changes 
by the victories of the French over the Austrians and the 
Prussians. 

The form of its government was elective monarchy ; and 
under John Sobeiski, the greatest of its sovereign^, it made a 
distinguished figure among the European powers. 

PRUSSIA. 

Prussia, formerly a marquisate, and then an electoral 
was raised to a regal government, in 1701, by Frederick, 
son of Frederick William, surnamed the Great, who had 
paved the way to the attainment of this dignity, and w ( ho 
was succeeded by his son of the same name, a wise and 
politic prince. 

Frederick William was snececde 
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a great and warlike king - , who filled Europe with the terror 
of his arms, while he cultivated the arts of peace occasiou- 
ally with no less success. He left the throne to his nephew, 
Frederick William II. a weak and unprincipled prince, who 
dying in 1797, was succeeded by Frederick William Ill. 

RUSSIA. 

Russia, formerly known by the old name of Muscovy, is 
comparatively a new country, and did not reach any con¬ 
siderable degree of civilization till about a century ago; 
though, when properly governed, its power anJ resources 
entitle it to a high rank among the European nations. 

The title of Czar of this country was first assumed by 
John Basilowitz, in 1486, after having liberated Russia 
from the dominion of the Tartars. 

From this period we read only of tyrannical governors 
and barbarous subjects, during a succession of reigns; for 
it was not till the time of Peter the Great that Russia began 
to assume its consequence. 

That he might improve his people, and instruct them in 
the knowledge and arts of other nations, this prince travelled 
into different countries of Europe, and worked as a com¬ 
mon ship-carpenter both* in Holland and England. He 
was the first that assumed the title of Emperor; he built 
Petersburg, which he made the capital instead of Moscow ; 
extended his dominions by various conquests; and, in a 
word, was one of the most extraordinary men that ever 
appeared on the theatre of the world. 

His successor was his widow, Catharine, whom he had 
promoted to his throne and his bed, though a poor peasant, 
on account of the talents she displayed ; and she proved 
worthy of his choice. 

Catharine was succeeded by Peter II. grandson of Petei 
the Great, who performed nothing very remarkable; but 
who was followed by Anne, Duchess of Courland, an em¬ 
press of considerable energy of character, and whose reign 
was successful. 

The successor to Anne was John, son to her niece Ca¬ 
tharine ; but who being deposed and murdered in 1740 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Peter the Great, was elevated 
to the throne, and swayed Che sceptre with glory. 

Elizabeth was succeeded by her nephew, the Duke of 
Holstein, who took the title of Peter III. but was soon 
deposed by his consort Catharine, and put to death. 
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A faction, which .sin* had taken euro to form, then raised 
Catharine, the second oi that name, to the throne, which 
she tilled with glon, as far as conquest and national 
improvements warrant the expression; hut her vices as a 
woman were degrading to her sex, and the policy by which 
her relation with foreign powers was regulated was often 
detestable. Yet it must be observed, that Russia has gene¬ 
rally been most fortunate under female reigns. 

The successor to Catharine II. was her son, Paul Petro- 
witz, who, from natural weakness, or depravity of heart, 
acting the part of a capricious tyrant, was deposed and mur¬ 
dered in 1801. 

His son, Alexander Paulowitz, succeeded him, and has 
since made a conspicuous figure in the politics of Europe, 

TURKEY 

The Turks and Huns, who were descendants of the 
ancient Scythians, having established themselves in a tract 
of Asia, called Georgia, or Tureomania, Othnian, one if 
their princes, to whom the Ottoman empire owes its name 
and establishment, seized on Bythinia; and fixing the seal 
of his government at Prussia, assumed the title of Sultan, 
in 1300. 

The religion of the Turks is Mahomctism, so called 
from Mahomet, an impostor, born at Mecca, in Arabia, and 
who, about the year of Christ G22, declared himself tin- 
greatest and last of the prophets that God would send ; and 
by promising his followers the speedy conquest, and pos¬ 
session of this world, and a paradise of delight in the next, 
but more particularly b , the sword, he extended his influ¬ 
ence; and his tenets are now professed, not only in Turkey, 
but in Arabia, Persia, Iudia, Barbary, Egypt, and in short 
over the fairest portion of the old world. 

The Janizaries, who are so often mentioned in Turkish 
history, are the guards of the sultan’s person, and wero 
established by Amurath, grandson of Ollnnan. 

Amurath was succeeded by his son Bajazet, surnamei 
Ilderim, or the Thunderbolt, who, after gaining many splen 
did victories, was at last defeated and taken prisoner h - 
Timur Bee, or Tamerlane, a prince of the Tartars. 

The Sultan Mahomet II. justly named the Great, be¬ 
sieged and took Constantinople, winch has since been tin- 
seat of the Turkish empire: and thus put an end to the 
eastern empire <»f the Romans 
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Selim I. was a warlike prince, who extended the limits of 
the empire by the conquest of Egypt and several countries 
of the east. 

Solyman If. celebrated in history, and who reoe'ved the 
appellation of the Magnificent, was unquestionably one ot 
the greatest and most accomplished of all the sultans. He 
conquered the island of Rhodes, and added Hungary to his 
dominions, though not permanently- Selim II. his son and 
successor, distinguished himself likewise by besieging and 
taking Cyprus and Tunis. 

Amurath II. extended his dominions in various quarters ; 
>ut with him the general good fortune and power of the 
Turks seem to have declined, for since that time, in the 
reigns of Mahomet V. and Mustapha III. the Russians 
have prevailed, and considerable sacrifices territory have 
been made. 

There have also been many recent revolutions in Turkey. 
Selim III. who had filled the throne from 1789, was 
deposed by Mustapha IV. in 1807; whu, by another revolu¬ 
tion in 1808, was put to death, the Sultan Selim killed, and 
Mahomet raised to the dignity of sultan. 


HISTORY* OF ENGLAND 

The origin of the early inhabitants of Great Britain is not 
to be traced with any degree of certainty; the early history 
of this country being extremely vague and romantic. The 
most general, and indeed only probable opinion respecting 
it is, that Britain was peopled af various limes from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the continent of Europe; but the precise 
time when the first settlement commenced is totally un¬ 
known. The earliest authentic account is, that a colony of 
the subject? of Teutar, King of the Celtic, embarking from 
their own coasts in France, landed and settled without 
opposition on the coast of Groat Britain. Their object was 
that of increasing and extending their commerce, to which 
they were induced and encouraged by their sovereign, who, 
on account of his attachment to the commercial interests of 
the people, was styled mer-cur, or merchant; and hence we 
ha^e the name of merchant. 

The next people that established themselves in Britain 
were the Belgm, a colony from the province of Bretagne, 
hi the north o i France : the 0!(;r and the Beige? were two 
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branches of the Gauls, who were supposed to have been 
descended from Gomer, the son of Japliet, youngest son of 
Noah. 

The ancient Britons were, in general, tall, well propor¬ 
tioned, and robust; they stained their bodies with a sea¬ 
weed, called woad, which not only defended in winter the 
pores of the skin from the inclemency of the weather, but 
gave them also a formidable and tremendous aspect; in 
their manners they were considered a brave, warlike, and 
generous people, and particularly remarked for their honesty 
and sincerity . 

The dress of the nobility was a kind of party-coloured 
plaid, which descended from the waist to the middle of the 
log ; but this they must have imported, for it does not appear 
they had the least notion of manufacturing their wool. 

Those who held any office of dignity, such as that of 
chieftain, prince, &c. wore, beside the plaid above described, 
chains of gold round their necks, and the women wore 
bracelets of the same metal; but the generality of the an¬ 
cient Britons had no other covering than the skins of wild 
beasts, nor any other ornament than a coarse painting of 
flowers, and figures of animals, on different parts of their 
bodies. 

Their habitations were a sort of huts, or cottages, some¬ 
times formed of boughs, in the nature of arbours, and some¬ 
times of mud and clay, according to the season of the year, 
and were generally covered with turf. Their towns and vil¬ 
lages consisted of a number of these huts, irregularly placed 
at small distances from each other, and commonly situate 
in woods for the conveniency of pursuing their favourite 
diversion of hunting. ' Like the Tartars, they roamed about 
from place to place, and formed a kind of encampment in 
different parts of the country, according to the different 
seasons of the year ; in summer they generally inhabited 
the most fertile vales, which afforded the greatest plenty of 
pasture and water for their cattle; in winter they removed 
to the billy countries, as being drier and more healthy. 

The usual diet of the inhabitants of Britain before the 
Belgae settled in this country was milk, and the flesh of 
such animals as they killed in hunting; their common drink 
was water; but when the Belg<e came over from Gaul, 
they brought with them some knowledge of agriculture, 
ami soon langlit the inland inhabitants the art of cultivating 
their hand, so as to produce the grain necessary for making 
oread 
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The government of the early Britons was patriarchal, the 
head of each family being answerable to the neighbouring 
tribes for the conduct of the whole family. 

The several orders of the people were divided into three 
classes, answering to our nobility, clergy, and commonalty ; 
the last of whom were little better than slaves, being depend¬ 
ent upon the other two. 

The nobility were considered, in their several states, as 
princes, or chiefs, each being the governor of a certain 
district. 

The clergy of the ancient Britons were divided into three 
orders ; namely, the Druids, Bard*, and Ubater ; these had 
the whole care of the religion, laws, and learning. 

The chief of these orders .vas the Druids, who had the 
inspection of all public affairs ; nut they \jere subject to a 
higher power, the high-priest, snied the Arch-druid, who 
had the power of calling the others to account, and even of 
deposing them. 

To the Bards was assigned the office of making verses in 
praise of their heroes, and other eminent persons, whioh 
verses they set to music, and sung to their harps. 

The Ubates were occupied in the study of philosophy, 
and the works of nature, and, indeed, every art and science 
that could contribute to excite the astonishment and fix the 
veneration of the people, who regarded them as demi-gods, 
endowed with more than mortal wisdom, and illuminated 
by celestial inspiration. 

The religion of the ancient Britons was idolatry of the 
worst kind, for they sometimes offered human sacrifices 
to their false gods. They reverenced the misletoe, and 
worshipped rocks, stone3, and fountains. The greater part 
of the Druids were put to death by the command of the 
Roman emperor Nero, when Britain became a Roman 
province. 

The Romans first invaded Britain under Julius Ca>sar, 55 
years before Christ. At first the Britons opposed them, 
and several battles ensued, but die Britons being defeated 
were compelled to sue for peace ; yet, after a short cam¬ 
paign, Ctesar was obliged to withdraw into Gaul, whence 
he came. 

In the following summer he returned with a great increase 
otforce; an army of 20,000 foot, a considerable body of 
norse, and a fleet of 800 ships. 

Tie; Britons, under Cassibelannus, opposed the second 
landing of Ctesar. but the contest was vain; for Cnesar 
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advanced into the country, burnt Vcrulamimn, the capital 
of Cassibehuinus; and after fu< ciny the Britons to submit 
to a \early tribute, he withdrew his threes to the continent, 
and the Britons remained in quiet for nearly a century. 

The next Roman emperor that undertoot to conquer 
Britain was Claudius Csesar, the fourth emperor of Rome, 
but he did not complete his purpose. The British king 
Caractacus made a noble stand against him, though he was 
at last taken captive, and carried a prisoner to Borne : and 
when led in triumph through it, he exclaimed, “ How is it 
possible that people possessed of such magnificence at home 
should envy me a humble cottage in Britain !” 

Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni (the inhabitants of Norfolk 
and Suffolk) also opposed the Romans with great personal 
ralonr, but she w<vs at last defeated ; and in one great battle, 
A. I). Cl, lost 80,000 of her men. To avoid the insults of 
the Romans, she afterwards poisoned herself. 

Britain was not completely conquered till 30 \ears after¬ 
wards, in the reign of Titus, by Julius Agricola, who intro¬ 
duced the Roman arts and most of the improvements of 
that nation; and soon after, the famous wall from Carlisle 
to Newcastle, and from the Forth to the Clyde, was built, 
to prevent the incursions of the Piets from Scotland. 

Two hundred and forty years afterwards, A. D. 448. the 
Roman empire being much on the decline, they were not 
able to preserve so distant a province, but completely aban¬ 
doned it, after having kept possession of it for 400 years. 

When the Romans withdrew their forces the Piets and 
Caledonians, the ancient inhabitants of Scotland, ravaged 
and desolated the country, merely for a supply of their tem¬ 
porary wants. 

The Britons first applied for aid to the Romans, but 
without success; they afterwards solicited succour and pro¬ 
tection from the Saxons, who complied with tfie request 
by sending an army, A. 1). 450, commanded by Hengist and 
Horsa, two brothers who were highly renowned for their 
valour, and were said to have been descended from Wodin, 
their chiefidol. 

The Saxons were successful against the Scots, and they 
had no sooner driven them out, than they turned their 
thoughts to the entire reduction of the Britons; and receiv¬ 
ing large reinforcements of their countrymen, they reduced 
England under their power, and founded the Anglo-Saxon 
heptarchy ; but many of the Britons, rather than submit 
to the conquerors, retired m*" \Val<\%, ibe» railed Cambria, 
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where they were sheltered by the inaccessible mountains ot 
that country. 

The Saxon heptarchy included that part of Great Britain 
called England: the several kingdoms of the heptarchy 
and their founders were as follow :— 

Kent, founded by Hengist 
Sussex, - - Ella 

W essex, - - Cerdick 

Essex, - - - Erehenwin 

Northumberland, Ida 
East Anglia, - Uffa 
Mercia, - - * Crida. 

The most renowned defender- of the Britons against the 
Saxons were the celebrated Ambr> aus, and the famous King 
Arthur; the latter was killed in buttle, about the year 540. 
The Saxon kingdoms did not continue long united : in a 
short time the chiefs disputed about their several rights, 
and after a series of wars, which continued more than two 
hundred years, the whole of the heptarchy fell, and became 
a conquest to the power of Egbert, King of Wessex, who 
caused himself to be crowned at Winchester, by the title ol 
King of England, A. D. 827, nearly 400 years after the first 
arrival of the Saxons in Britain; and thus was laid the foun¬ 
dation of the kingdom of England. 

The Danes often ravaged the coast of Britain during the 
reign of Egbert, but were as often defeated, till his son 
Ethel wolf succeeded him, in 830, during whose feeble reign 
the Danes returned, and continued their depredations with 
but little interruption. In this reign th^ Piets, so formidable 
heretofore to the southern Britons,‘were entirely extirpated 
by their neighbours the Scots, after a long and terrible war 
between them. 

Ethelwolf left his dominions and royal power to his second 
son, EtliellTerl; after him to his third son, Ethelred. 

During both these reigns the Danes continued llieir in¬ 
cursions, made themselves masters of Northumberland, and 
several other parts of England, but were strongly opposed 
by Ethelred, who unfortunately received a mortal wound in 
a battle he fought with them near Wittingham, A. D. 872, 
in the sixth year of his reign. 

.Alfred the Great succeeded to the crown of England in 
the year 872, when the Danes were in the very heart of his 
dominions, and all the seaports were filled with their fleets; 
after several '-lxntgemcnts, with various success, he was 
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obliged to dismiss his very attendants, and having com¬ 
mitted his wife and children to the care of some of his 
trasty subjects , disguised himself, ami lived concealed in 
the little island of Athehmy, in Somersetshire. At length 
the Danes, finding they had no enemy to oppose them, 
seemed to grow negligent. Alfred, on this occasion, re¬ 
solving to be satisfied of it, boldly entered the Danish camp 
in the disguise of a musician, and even staid theje several 
days; then returning to his friends, bis troops were secretly 
assembled, attacked the Danes, and routed them with great 
slaughter. Those who escaped fled to a castle, but were 
» soon compelled to surrender to Alfred, who permitted them 
to depart, on condition that their leader, Guthrum, should 
embrace Christianity, to which they complied, and Alfred 
gave Guthrum tjie government of East Anglia, in Essex. 

Alfred, once more seated on the throne, proved himself, 
with scarcely any exception, the best king that ever reigned. 
He founded the university of Oxford ; divided England into 
shires and counties; established a national militia; en¬ 
couraged learning and learned men; invented a way of 
measuring time by candles, which were made to burn eight 
hours each, having in his time no clocks or watches; and 
made the navy very respectable. He reigned twenty-nine 
years and a half, and died October #8, 901. 

He was succeeded by his son, called Edward the Elder, 
who fought several battles with the Danes, and completely 
ronted them; he afterwards marched against the Welsh, 
over whom he gained a decisive victory, and compelled the 
Welsh king, Rees ap M&doc, to sue for peace, and pro¬ 
mise to pay an annual tribute for the future. He reigned 
24 years, died in 925, and was interred at Winchester. He 
was succeeded by his son Athelstan, who obtained a great 
victory over the Danes in Northumberland, after which he 
reigned in tranquillity. He died in the year 941, and was 
succeeded by his brother, Edmund I. Soon after Edmund 
began his reign the Danes prepared for a revolt, and re¬ 
covered Northumberland, Cumberland, and Mercia, but 
these places were again retaken by Edmund. He was 
stabbed at a feast in Gloucester, by Leolf, a robber, whom 
he had caused to be banished : he was succeeded by his 
brother Edred, in 948. 

The Danes, according to their usual custom upon the 
accession of a new king, revolted, and gained over to their 
side Malcolm, King of Scotland ; but Edred marching against 
them, obliged Malcolm to sue for peace, and to pay him 



(ipulated homage, lie reigned nine rears, died in 958, 
and was succeeded by Edwy, the son of Edmund. 

Jn the reign of Ed wy, Ihmstun, a proud abbot, who pre¬ 
tended to he a saint, raised u taction against him, which 
became so powerful that Ed wy was obliged to civide the 
kingdom with his brother Edg<u. -He died after a reign oi 
'iboul four years, and was buried at Winchester, 

Edwy ^as succeeded hy bis brother Edgar, in 959, whose 
reign was one < ■ ntinued calm, witliout any wars or com¬ 
motions ; this was owing to his vast preparations both by. 
sea and land, so that none dared to attack him; and with¬ 
out striking a blow, be obliged the kings of Wa’es, Ireland, 
and the Isle of Man, to acknowledge him for their sove 
reign. 

In the time of Edgar, England was infested by wolves; 
and in order to extirpate them, Eoga' 1 , changed the tribute 
which the Welsh people used to j ay in money into 800 
wolves’heads, to be paid every year; this expedient, in a 
few years, effectually cleared the country, and there have 
been no wolves in England since, excepting those brought 
from abroad. lie reigned 1(5 years, died in 975, aged 31, 
and was interred at (il.olonlmry. He was succeeded by 
bis son Edward, who was murdered at the instigation of his 
mother-in-law. 

Edward was succeeded by his brother Ethelred II. son ot 
Edgar and Ellrida. 

In Ids reign the Danes again invaded England ; they at 
first landed at Southampton, in 981, and for ten jours after¬ 
wards there was nothing but plunderings, conflagrations, 
murders, and every misery imaginable. At first lie pur¬ 
chased their absence by a great*sum of money, but soon 
after, all the Danes who resided in England, excepting those 
in East Anglia and Mercia, were by his orders massacred 
in one day, namely Nov. 13, 1002. Swejn, King of Den¬ 
mark, whefi he heard of this bloody act, declared he would 
never rest till he hud revenged so monstrous an miliage.‘ 
He therefore equipped a fleet of 200 ships, and came not 
for plunder as before, but to destroy the country w ith fire 
and sword, .lie soon arrived in England, made great havoc 
among the Britons, obliged them to pay him a large sum o? 
money, and compelled Ethelred to take refuge in the 
court of his brother-in-law, Richard, Duke of Normandy, 
1013. 

Shortly after, Sweyn dying, the nobility invitedEtbelred 

13 2d* 
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to return but be did not long enjoy the throne , for Canute, 
the successor of Svvevii, proved to he as powerful an enemy 
as his predecessor. 

Etbelred reigned thirty-seven years, died in 10W, and 
was succeeded by his son Edmund, sometimes called Ed¬ 
mund Ironside, on account of his hardy valour. Numerous 
contentions happeued in this reign between the English | 
and the Danes under Canute, who, with Edmund, agreed to 
a participation of the kingdom. Edmund, during his short 
reign, exhibited proofs of the most undaunted courage, 
invincible fortitude, consummate prudence, and sublime 
generosity. He was murdered in 1017, at Oxford, by two of 
his chamberlains, and was interred at Glastonbury, and thus 
made way for the succession of Canute the Dane to the 
crown of England; and with Edmund the Saxon monarchy 
in a manner ended, having lasted 190 years from Egbert’s 
establishment, 432 from the foundation of the heptarchy 
and 568 from the arrival of Hengist. 

Canute the Great succeeded Edmund Ironside, and was 
proclaimed King of England in 1017 ; he divided England 
into four parts; namely, Mercia, Northumberland, East 
Anglia, ahd Wessex, and made the government of Engand 
such, that every person should be treated alike. 

It is said of him, that 04 he-w^s walking one day by the 
sea-side at Southampton, andMiis. flatterers were extolling 
him to the skies, and even comparing him with God himself, 
he, to convince them of their folly and impiety, caused a 
chair to be brought to him, and seating himself where the 
tide was about to flow, he turned himself to the sea, and 
said' u O sea, thou art under my jurisdiction, and the land 
where I sit is mine ; I fcommaad thee to come no farther, 
nor to presume to wet thy sovereign's feet.” The tide 
coming as usual, he from thence took occasion to let his 
base followers know, that none but the King of Heaven, 
whom the sea and land obey, deserved the titles they im¬ 
piously bestowed on him. After which, it is said, he would 
never wear a crown, but caused it to be put on the head of 
a crucifix at Winchester. He reigned eight years, died in 
the year 1036, and left three sons; Sweyn, wjjo had Nor- t . 
way; Harold, England; and Hardicanute. Denmark. 

Harold died in 1039, without issue, in the fourth year of 
his reign, and was succeeded by his brother Hardicanute, 
who brought with him to England forty Danish ships; and 
soon after he was crowned he laid a heavy tax upon the 
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nation to pay his fleet, which he sent back to Denmark, 
This occasioned great murmuring and discontent among 
the people. 

Nor did the whole nation quietly submit to this tax, fot 
the people of Worcester opposed it with great violence 
and two of the persons employed to collect it were killed 
which so incensed the king, that he sent the dukes or 
Wessex and Mercia, and the Earl of Northumberland, with 
their forces, against Worcester, who, after plundering that 4 
city for four days, burnt it to the ground. j 

He was brutally cruel and vindictive, and infamous for 
gluttony and drunkenness; he died suddenly, June8, 1041, 
in the third year of his reign, as he was carousing at the 
wedding of a Danish lord at Lambeth. 

The English rejoiced, and kept the day uf his death as a 
holiday, for several centuries after, by the name of Hoctide, 
or Hog’s tide. With him ended the monarchy of the 
Danes in England, after it had lasted about 26 years, but 
had harassed the kingdom 240 years. 

Hardicanute was succeeded by Edward the Confessor, 
son of Ethelred and Emma, June 8, 1041, who had spent 
great part of his life in Normandy. During his reign he 
abolished for ever the tax called Danegelt, which amounted 
to £40,000 a year, and had been paid for 38 years; he built 
Westminster Abbey; and collected the Saxon laws and 
customs into one body, which were thence called by his 
name. 

Edward was succeeded by Harold II. son of Earl Godwin, 
who had all the qualifications requisite for forming a great 
prince, but fell in his country’s t cause, at the battle of 
Hastings, after a turbulent reign of nine months and nine 
days; and with him totally ended the empire of the Anglo- 
Saxons, in England, which bad begun in the person of 
Hengist, above 600 years before. 

William I. 

William I. King of England and Duke of Normandy, 
was one of the greatest generals the eleventh century. 
He was born at Falaise, and was the natural son of Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, by Arlotte, a furrier’s daughter- After 
the death of Robert, which happened in 1035, William, 
wly> was his only son, succeeded him. His relations, how¬ 
ever, disputed the succession, but being favoured by Henry 
I. King of France, he triumphed over them, defeated Count 
D’Arques, took Maine, am! eatried the war into Anjou. 
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Some time after he paid a visit to Edward the Confessor, 
who treated him with great respect, and took a tour with 
him through England. 

Edward the Confessor dying without issue, in 10(15, 
appointed him his heir; on which William sent to demand 
the crown; and soon after landed at Pevensey, in Sussex, 
with a powerful army, and thence proceeding to Hasting/;, 
built a strong fort. Harold, the reigning prince » marched 
to oppose him, and a bloody battle ensued, the 14th of 
October, 1066, in which William obtained a complete 
victory, though he had three horses killed under him, and 
lost a great number of his troops; and Harold was slain, 
with many of the nobility, and about 60,000 soldiers. Yet, 
notwithstanding this victory, William could have little hopes 
of gaining the .throne by right of conquest; he therefore 
pretended that he came to revenge the death of Prince 
Alfred, brother to King Edward ; to restore Robert, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury to his see; and to obtain the crown 
as his right, on account of its being bequeathed to him by 
Edward the Confessor; He cannot, therefore, be properly 
said to have obtained the crown by conquest, since these 
motives engaged many of the English in his favour. 

William’s passions were violent, but he had much wisdom 
and an equal share of dissimulation. He marched directly 
to London but on the way was met by a large body of 
Kentish men, each with a bough or branch of a tree in his 
hand. This army was headed by Stigand, the archbishop, 
who made a speech to the conqueror, in which he boldly 
demanded the preservation of their liberties; and let him 
know, that they were resolved rather to die than to part 
with their laws, and live in bondage. 

William thought proper to grant their demands; he 
agreed to govern them by the laws of Edward the Confessor, 
and to suffer them to retain their ancient custoips. Upon 
his coronation at Westminster, he was sworn to govern by 
the laws of the realm ; and though he afterwards introduced 
some new forms, he preserved trials by juries and the 
borough laws. 

The first act of sovereignty he exercised after his corona- 
ion was the seizure of Harold’s treasure, which he found 
amassed at Winchester. Part of this he distributed among 
the principal officers of his army; part was given to tke 
churches and monasteries; and a large share was sent to 
the pope. 

He began his reign with such mode r ation as afforded a 
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happy omen to his subjects. He exhorted his principal 
officers to treat the English with humanity, and respejl them 
as brothers. He issued orders throughout his aruy, for¬ 
bidding his soldiers to attempt the chastity of the women, 
or commit the least outrage against the inhabitants, under 
the severest penalties. This specimen of his equity had a 
wonderful effect upon the English, who vied with each other 
in testifying their loyalty and esteem, by presenting him 
with large sums of money, which helped to defray the 
expense of the conquest; nor could they blame his conduct, 
when he divided among his followers the lands of all the 
noblemen who had appeared in arms against him. 

He instituted the courts of chancery and exchequer; but 
at the same time disarmed his English subjects, and forbade 
their having any light in their houses after eight o'clock at 
night, when a b ell was rung, called Curfew, or Coverjire, at 
the sound of which all persons were obliged to put out their 
fires and candles. He repulsed several invasions ; obliged 
the Scots to preserve the peace they had broken; compelled 
the Welsh to pay him tribute; refused to pay homage to 
the pope; built the tower of London ; and caused all public 
acts to be made in the Norman tongue. He likewise caused 
all England to be surveyed and rated, and had the men 
numbered in a work called Doomsday-book, which is still 
extant. 

He resolved to chastise the French, who invaded Nor¬ 
mandy, and after that to reduce his son Robert: but Robert 
no sooner found that he was engaged with his father, than 
he dutifully submitted to him, notwithstanding his being 
victorious. Some time after, William declared war against 
Philip I. King of France; buriFt Mantes, and ravaged 
the country with fire and sword to the very gates ot Paris; 
but approaching too near the llames of Mantes, the heat 
of the fire, together with the warmth of the season, threw 
him into if fever which being increased by a fall from 
his horse in his return to Roan, he died at a village near 
that city, the 9th of September, 1087, in the 64th year 
of his age, after a reign of fifty-two years in Normandy, 
and twenty-one in England. He was interred at Caen in 
Normandy. 

William was a princo of great courage, capacity, and 
ambition; he was politic, cruel, vindictive, and rapacious; 
stern and haughty in his deportment; reserved and jealous 
in his disposition. He was fond of glory, and, though par¬ 
simonious in domestic affairs, delighted in pomp and osten- 
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tation. His aspect was noble; severe, and imperious, his 
stature tall and portly, his constitution robust, and his 
strength so great, that lew men of that age could bend his 
bow or handle his arms. 

William II. 

William II. surnamed Rufus, or Red, from the colour o. 
his hair, and his florid complexion, was the second surviving 
son of William the Conqueror, and succeeded his father the 
27th of September, 1087. He was then 30 years of age; 
and at the ^ame time Robert, his elder brother, succeeded, 
by his father’s will, to the duchy of Normandy; but he 
resolved to assert his right of primogeniture to the crown of 
England ; and several of the Norman nobility espoused his 
cause. William, however, defeated a body of his troops in 
Kent, and soon after prevailed on him to conclude a peace. 

The two brothers then made war on Henry, their young¬ 
est brother, whom they besieged in Mount St. Michael, 
where the king riding one morning unattended, fell in with 
a party of Henry’s soldiers, and endeavoured to force his 
way through them: but was dismounted, and a soldier was 
going to dispatch him, when he saved his life by exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Hold, fellow, I am the King of England.” Upon 
this the man dropped his sword, raised the monarch from 
the ground, and received from him the honour of knight¬ 
hood. 

The brothers being soon reconciled, William turned his 
arms against Scotland, and defeated the army of King 
Malcolm, who with his son, had been killed just before in 
an ambush laid by Mowbray, governor of Northumberland. 
But Mowbray, finding, soon after, that the king neglected 
to reward his services, joined with other noblemen to set 
the crown on the head of Stephen, grandson to William the 
Conqueror. The king marched into Yorkshire, reduced 
Bamborough, took Mowbray prisoner, and put an end to 
the rebellion. But while he was hunting in the New Forest, 
he was accidently wounded by an arrow, shot by Walter 
Tyrrel, his particular favourite, and immediately expired, 
on the 2nd of August, 1100, aged 44, after a reign of 
thirteen years. It is said, so little respect was paid to his 
body, that it was conveyed in a coal-cart to Winchester, 
and was soon after interred, in a very private manner, ain 
the church of St. Swithin. 

William was equally void of learning, principle, apd 
humanity ; haughty, passionate burial, urofligate, and un- 
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grateful; a scoffer at religion, a scourge to the clergy ; 
vain-glorious, talkative, rapacious, lavish, and dissolute; and 
an inveterate enemy to the English, though he owed his 
crown to their valour and fidelity, when the Norman lords 
intended to expel him from the throne. He lived in a 
scandalous commerce with prostitutes, professing his con¬ 
tempt for marriage. Having no legitimate issue, the crown 
devolved t« his brother Henry. 

William at the time of his death, had the archbishopric 
of Canterbury, the bishoprics of Winchester and Salisbury, 
and twelve abbeys, in his hands; and in bis reign he dis¬ 
posed of the bishoprics and monasteries to those who bid- 
most for them. 

Henry I 

Henry I. surnamed Beauclerc, on account of his great 
learning, was the son of William the Conqueror, and the 
youngest brother of William Rufus and Robert. His 
engaging person and address, his courage, learning and 
eloquence, have been highly celebrated. Robert being in 
Palestine when William Rufus was killed, in 1100, Henry 
took advantage of his absence, and caused himself to be 
crowned King of England, on August 5, 1100; but Bobert, 
at his return, was acknowledged Duke of Normandy, and 
landed at Portsmouth to make good his right to the crown 
of England. However, Henry came to an agreement with 
him, by consenting to pay him an annual tribule of 3000 
fnarks. 

This tribute, however, being butnll paid, they rekindled the 
war in a short tim after; when Henry landed in Normandy, 
rendered himself master of that duchy, after the battle of 
Tinchebray, fought on the 27th of September, 1106, in 
which Robert was defeated and taken prisoner. After which 
Henry had the cruelly to cause his eyes to be put out, and 
confined him twenty years in Cardiff Castle, in Glamorgan¬ 
shire. He died the I st of December, 1135, aged 68, leaving 
his crown to Maud, or Matilda, bis daughter, but was 
succeeded by Stephen, his nephew. 

Henry was of a middle stature, and robust make, with 
dark brown hair, and blue serene eyes. He was facetious, 
fluent, and affable to his favourites. He had naturally a 
gogd capacity, which was so much improved and cultivated 
that he acquired the surname of Beauclerc, by his learning 
He had great courage and fortitude, but was vindictive 
crael, rigid, and implacable. He was temperate in his diet 
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but a voluptuary in his amours, which produced a numerous 
family of illegitimate children. His Norman descent inspired 
him with a contempt for the English, whom he oppressed 
by extravagant exactions, which not only enabled him to 
maintain expensive wars upon the continent, but he died 
the richest prince in Europe. 

Stephen. 

4 

Stephen, surnamed Blois, was the son of Stephen, Earl of 
Blois, by Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror, and 
succeeded bis uncle, Henry I. the 22nd of December, 1135, 
in the 31st year of his age, though the Empress Maud, 
daughter of Henry I. was then living. He endeavoured to 
strengthen himself against her, by taking a foreign army 
into pay, and Ijy signing a charter, in which he acknow¬ 
ledged his being elected king by the clergy and people. 
He also confirmed the rights of the church, abolished the 
forest laws, and revived the favourite laws of Edward the 
Confessor; but not being able to reward the nobles accor 1- 
ing to their expectations, a war was soon raised against him, 
and he was obliged to conclude a disadvantageous peace 
with the inhabitants of Wales and Scotland. He then fell 
ill of a lethargy, and the Normans, imagining that he was 
dead, invited Theobald, his elder Jrrother, to seize his duchy; 
however, Stephen recovering, went over into Normandy, 
expelled his brother, and theu returned to England, where 
the friends of Maud were ready to declare in her favour, 
assisted by the king of Scotland; but after the Scots had - 
ravaged Northumberland* and the barons had fortified 
themselves in the southern counties, Stephen reduced the 
castles of the latter, invaded Scotland, and compelled King 
David to conclude another peace with him. 

He now wore the crown with great tranquillity for some 
time; but being jealous of the power of the clergy, he seized 
the castles belonging to the bishops of Salisbuty, Lincoln, 
and Ely; upon which the Bishop of Winchester, legate oi 
England, and the king’s own brother, became his most in¬ 
veterate enemy. The clergy, who wanted not only castles, 
but garrisons, also made their ambition the cause of the 
people: and the Empress Maud took this opportunity oi 
personally asserting her right to the throne. 

England was now torn by all the rage of civil war, while 
the people were plundered by both parties. The king 
faced the storm with a noble fortitude, he besieged ll.e 
empress in Wallingford, pursued her to Lincoln, and give 
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battle to the Karl of Gloucester before iliat city, when, 
after a great effusion of blood, the earl was victorious; 
and the king, having broken his battle-axe and sword in 
pieces by the force of his blows, was knocked down on his 
knees with a stone before he could be taken; after which 
he was confined in Bristol Castle, and ignominiously loaded 
with irons. 

While .Stephen was in prison the legate excommunicated 
his adherents ; the Duke of Anjou seized upon Normandy; 
and the sovereignty of Maud was every where acknowledged ; 
but on her behaving with great haughtiness, *and refusing 
to mitigate the severity of the Norman laws, a revolt en¬ 
sued, and she was obliged to quit London. The legale, 
whom she had disobliged, now turning sides again, excom¬ 
municated her party; and Stephen being spt at liberty, was 
every where successful, till the empress and her son Henry 
were obliged to retire to Normandy. 

The young prince soon after landed an army in England, 
in order to obtain the crown, but in 1153 Stephen concluded 
a peace with him; and upon condition of enjoying the 
crown during his life, consented that Henry should succeed 
to it at his death. Stephen died the 25th of October, 1154, 
in the 50th year of his age, and the 19th of his reign. 

Stephen was a princ* of great courage, fortitude, and 
activity ; and would have been beloved by his people, had he 
not been harassed by the efforts of a powerful competitor, 
which obliged him to take such measures for bis safety as 
were inconsistent with the dictates of honour. His neces¬ 
sities compelled him to infringb the charter of privileges 
which he granted at his accessiqp. His vices as a king 
seem to have been the effect of the troubles in which he was 
involved ; for as a man he was brave, open, and liberal; 
and during the short calm that succeeded the tempest of bis 
reign, he gravelled through the kingdom, published an edict 
to restrain all rapine and violence, and disbanded the foreign 
mercenaries who had preyed so long upon his people. 

Hknry II. 

Henry II. son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, and the Empress 
Maud, or Matilda, the daughter of Henry I. succeeded 
Stephen, the 20th of December, 1154, in the 23rd year of his 
age. As the son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, he inherited the 
French provinces of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine; fend 
afterwards, by his marriage with Eleanor, obtained Poitou, 
Saintonge, Guienns, and Gascony. Tn his person the Nor 
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mao and Saxon blood were united, and in him began the 
race of the Plantagenets, which ended with Richard 111. 

In 1172 Henry sailed with a numerous fleet to Ireland, 
and landed at Waterford; all the Irish princes voluntarily 
swore allegiance to him, so that he became master of tha 
kingdom without bloodshed, and divided great part of the 
country among the English nobles who attended him in this ' 
expedition; and from them sprung some of the principal 
families now in Ireland. The king had for some years 
before met with continual disturbance from the arrogance of 
Thomas Bechet, whom he had raised from a mean station 
to the see of Canterbury ; but at last four knights, thinking 
to please his majesty, murdered that insolent prelate. What 
is more extraordinary, the pope’s legate prevailed on the 
kiDg to do penance, by going barefoot to Becket’s shrine, 
and to be scourged there by the Augustine monks, who gave 
him eighty lashes on his naked back. 

Henry was brave, learned, prudent, polite, generous, and 
of a mild disposition ; but these virtues could not exempt 
him from suffering the greatest vexations even in his own 
family. Lust was his predominant passion; and Eleanor 
his queen, being jealous of Rosamond (Lord Clifford’s 
daughter) who was his mistress, and whom he kept at 
Woodstock, in a labyrinth, built jo secure her from the 
queen’s rage, is said to have found means to dispatch her 
by poison; and the young princes his sons, being joined 
by several of the nobility and assisted by the kings of 
France and Scotland, raised a great rebellion. 

King Henry, however, teok the King of of Scotland pri¬ 
soner, and afterwards not only restored the young princes to 
favour, but pardoned all the revolters ; however, he obliged 
the King of Scotland to pay him homage for his kingdom. 
Henry was so mortified at the disobedience of his sons, that 
through grief he became ill at Chinon, in Touraine ; and 
perceiving his end draw near, gave ^orders for his being 
carried into the church, where he expired before the altar, 
on the 6th of j uly, 1189, in the 57th year of his age, and 
the 35lh of his reign. His ungrateful attendants stripped 
his body, and left it naked in the church ; but it was after ¬ 
wards interred at Fonlevrand, in Anjou. 

Richard I. 

Richard J. suraai ned Catur de Lion, or Lion's heart, suc¬ 
ceeded his father, Hfcrnry If, the 6lh of July, 1189, at which 
time he was Countjif&oitou, and Duke of Normandy. He 
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commenced his reign by si lling the crown lands, and ex¬ 
acting money on various pretences, in order to go to the 
holy war. He undertook his expedition in 1190, when he 
embarked with his whole army for France, where he joined 
the forces of the French kirt|^ and t)£f having ratified their 
alliances, marched together with their combined forces-, 
which consisted of 100,000 men, as far as Lyons, where they 
separated; and Richard continuing his march to Marseilles, 
reimbarked there for Sicily, where the two kings spent the 
winter. AyL the next spring, continuing their voyage, 
Richard withFis fleet was driven on shore in the island of 
Cyprus; where Isaac, the king of the island, - treating the 
English with inhumanity, Richard took him and his daugb- 
ters prisoners; loaded the Cyprian monarch with silver 
chains; and having thus conquered the jsland of Cyprus, 
exchanged it with Guy Lusignan for the titular kingdom of 
Jerusalem. 

Richard afterwards gained a complete victory over Sala- 
din, took the city of Acre, and made himself master of 
Ascalon, Joppa, and Caesarea: but being deserted by Philip 
Augustas, King of France, and the dukes of Bargaady ana 
Austria, he could not continue his conquests; therefore, on 
hearing that his brother John was aspiring to the throne of 
England, he concluded ft truce of three years with Saladin, 
and embarked in order to return to his dominions; bat 
having the misfortune to be shipwrecked near Aquiieia, he 
resolved to pursue; his journey in disguise through Ger¬ 
many. After severgp difficulties, he was taken, when asleep, 
in a mean lodging near Vienna, "by order of Leopold, Duke 
of Austria, whom he had disobliged at the siege of Acre; 
and that duke delivered hirn.Hp the following year to the 
Emperor Henry VI. who, after treating him with great in¬ 
dignities, obliged him to pay 130,000 marks for his ransom, 
which his ],oyal subjects cheerfully raised by a voluntary tax. 

He then returned to England, after an absence of four 
years, of which he bad passed fifteen months in prisou. Hr 
soon suppressed the party raised by his brother John, con¬ 
fiscated his lands, and then raising a numerous army, in 
vaded France, and afterwards, at the battle of Blois, too) 
all the archives of the kingdom, and continued the war* 
against Philip, with various success, for five years, alter 
which a truce was concluded. But a gentleman of limoaii 
having discovered a treasure upon his estate, Richard \a\vx 
claim to it, as sovereign of Guienne*, and besieging the 
gentleman in the Castle of Chalue, was wounded by aft 
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arrow in tbe shoulder, of which ho died eleven days alter, 
on Lhe 6th of April , 1199. 

Richard had a tall, graceful\ fair, and well proportioned 
person. His eyes were bine and sparkling, and bis hair of 
a bright yellow, inciting to raj. 

He had prodigious strength of body, and amazing cou¬ 
rage and intrepidity; bis penetration was uncommon; he 
possessed a fund of manly eloquence; and was admired for 
his talent at rapartee. He was an illustrious warrior, hut 
exceedingly ambitious, proud, choleric, cruej, vindictive, 
debauched, and avaricious; and his love of glory made him 
neglect the happiness of his people. The Reverend Mr. 
Grainger observes, that the saint-errantry of Richard, who 
sacrificed all other views for the glory of the crusade, is an 
instanoe among a thousand others that offensive and en¬ 
terprising valour may be a worse quality than cowardice 
itself; and that he was but eight months in his kingdom 
during a reign of ten years. He has been aptly compared 
to a lion, a species of animal which he resembled not only in 
his courage, but likewise in his ferocity. 

In his time the city of London began to assume a new 
form with respect to its go\ernment; to have a mayor, and 
to be divided into several corporations or societies, now 
termed companies. 

John. 

John, surnamed Sans Terre, or Lackland, was the fourth 
•on of King Henry II. and was born at Oxford, in 116(1. 
He ascended the throne in 1199, after the death of his bro¬ 
ther Richard I. though Arthur, Dnke of Brittany, to whom 
it lawfully belonged, as being the son of Geoffrey, his 
eldest brother, disputed it with him; but the young prince, 
being taken by surprise 'at Mirabeau, in Brittany, in 1202, 
was murdered in prison. Upon this, Constance, the mother 
of Arthur, implored the assistance of Philip 1 Augustus, 
King of France, who promised to strip him of all the lands 
be possessed in France; and Pope Innocent III. not only 
excommunicated him, but absolved all his subjects from their 
oath of allegiance. 

At length the Pope sent Pandulpli his nuncio into Eng¬ 
land, who offered the king the pope’s protection, on condi - 
tion of his swearing to obey the pontiff, and to resign his 
crown to him. To this John consented, and repaiied to 
Dover church, in the presence of tho priests and people, 
took off bis crown, disrobed himself, and laid all his ensigus 
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of royalty at the feet of the nuncio, who was seated on a 
throne. After this, he signed a paper, by which he re¬ 
signed the kingdom of England, with the lordship of Ire¬ 
land, to “the holy see; and bound himself as a vassal, to pay 
700 marks annually for England, 800 for Ireland; ami 
then did homage to the pope in the person of bis naacio, 
who kept the crown and sceptre five days in his possession. 

The borons of England; fired with indignation at this 
meanness, and oppressed by the heavy taxes with which he 
loaded them, had recourse to arms, and demanded a re¬ 
establishment of the laws of Edward the Ccfcfesaor, and a 
renewal of the charter of Henry I. which being refused by 
the king, they chose Robert Fitzwalter for their general, 
marched to London, and besieged him in the Tower. The 
king complied when he could no longer insist, and agreed 
to meet the barons in Runnymede, or the Mead of Coon 
gel, between Staines and Windsor: and there, being unablr 
to obtain supplies from his people, and finding himself too 
weak to withstand his enemies, granted whatever they desired, 
thence rose that famous charter of liberties, called Magna 
Charta, which he was obliged to sign, and also the charter 
of the liberties of the forest, charters that have since been 
esteemed the foundation of the English liberties. 

The king, however, though he had ratified these charters 
with a most solemn oath, brought over an army from Flan¬ 
ders, and ravaged the whole kingdom. Upon this the barons 
applied for assistance to the King of France, promising 
the crown to his son Louis if he would come with a force 
sufficient to rescue them from the tyranny of John. 

Louis soon came to their assistance, landed at Sandwich, 
and took Rochester, while John retired to Winchester, 
having prevailed on the pope to excommunicate both the 
French king and the English barons; but being deserted 
by some of his mercenaries, the dauphin besieged Dover, 
while the Aarons invested Windsor ; after which the [coun¬ 
try was ravaged by both parties, who came to no engage¬ 
ment. At length grief and fatigue threw the king into a 
fever, which is said to have been heightened by his eating 
of peaches gnd drinking new ale. He died at Newark, Oc¬ 
tober 18,1216, in the 51st year of his age, and the 17th of 
his reign. Others say that be was poisoned by a monk. 

<, John was in his person taller than the middle size, of a 
good shape, and agreeable countenance. With respect to 
his disposition, it was strongly delineated in the transactions 
of his reign. If bis understanding was contemptible, hie 
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heart was the object of detestation: we find him slothful, 
shallow, proud, imperious, rash, cruel, vindictive, perfidious, 
cowardly, libidinous, and inconstant; abject in adversity, 
and overbearing in soccess; contemned and hated by his 
subjects, over whom he tyrannized to the utmost of his 
power; abhorred by the clergy, whom he oppressed with 
exactions; and despised by all the neighbouring princes of 
£urope. . <- 

Though he might have passed through life without 
incurring such a load oi odium and contempt, had not his 
reign .been perplexed by tbe turbulence of his barons, the 
rapaciousness of the pope, and the ambition of such a mo¬ 
narch as Philip Augustus, yet his character would never have 
afforded one quality that would have exempted him from 
the disgust and scorn of his people. However, it must be 
acknowledged that his reign was not altogether barren of 
laudable transactions. He regulated the form of the civil 
government in the city of London, and several other places 
in tbe kingdom; he was the first who coined sterling 
money ; introduced the laws of England into Ireland, and 
granted to the Cinque-ports those privileges of which they 
are still possessed. 

Henry III, 

Henry III. King of England, commonly called Henry oj 
Winchester, was born October 1,1207, and succeeded his 
father, King John, the 28th of October, 1216, when lie was 
only nine years of age. Louis, the dauphin of France, 
afterwards Louis VII. who was called in by the barons 
against King John, was then in England ; but having re¬ 
ceived a large sum of money, returned into France. When 
Henry came of age, he began by exacting large sums of 
money, and annulling the two sacred charters grafted by 
his father. He landed in Brittany with a numerous army, 
in order to recover tbe British dominions in France; but, 
•pending bis time in diversions, he shamefully returned, 
after having spent all his treasure. Afterwards renewing 
the war, be lost all Poitou, and then concluded a peace with 
Louis for five years, to purchase which Henry agreed to pay 
him 5000 pounds annually. 

The king paid no regard to the constitution of England ; 
but he met with. many mortifications from bis parliament 
and people, who at length obliged him to renew tbe two 
charters; which was done in Westminster Hall in the fol¬ 
lowing manner ' Vj^fpeers being assembled in the presence 
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of the king, each holding a lighted taper, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury denounced a terrible curse against those who 
should violate the laws, or alter the constitutions of the 
kingdom: then the charters were read aloud, and confirmed 
by the king, who all this time kept his hand upon his 
breast; after which every one threw bis taper on the 
ground ; to raise a great smoke, and wished that tiiose who 
violated tte charters might smoke in hell. After this, the 
parliament granted him a subsidy for suppressing an insur¬ 
rection in Guienne. He soon reduced that province, and 
returned to England, where be renewed his exactions. 

The people being still oppressed, and the barons finding 
that Henry could not be bound by the most solemn oaths, 
undertook to reform the government; accordingly, com¬ 
missioners were chosen by the king and the barons, and 
articles agreed on, which the king again'broke. At last 
they came to an open war, when the decisive battle was 
fought near Lewes, in Sussex, in which the king’s army 
was defeated, and himself, Prince Edward, and the King of 
the Romans, taken prisoners. Bnt afterwards the earls of 
Liecester and Gloucester quarrelling, the latter joined 
Prince Edward, who bad escaped from his keepers, and 
uniting their forces, marched against the Earl of Leicester, 
whom they defeated and slew. The king was then set at 
liberty; but peace was not restored till some time after, 
when Prince Edward engaged in a crnsade, and went to the 
Holy Land. 'His father. King Henry, did not live to see 
him return, but died at London, on the 16th of November, 
1272, aged 65, in the 56th year of his reign, and was bnried 
in Westminster Abbey. He bad nine children, of whom 
only two sons, Edward and Edmfind, and two daughters, 
Margaret and Beatrix, survived him. 

Henrjt was of a middle size, and robust make, and his 
countenance had a peculiar cast from his left eyelid, which 
hung down'so far as to cover part of his eye. He was a 
prince of very mean talents ; irresolute, inconstant, and ca¬ 
pricious ; proud, insolent, and arbitrary; arrogant in pros¬ 
perity, and abject in adversity; profuse, rapacious, and 
choleric, though destitute in liberality, economy, and cou¬ 
rage. Yet his continence was praiseworthy, as welt as hie 
aversion to cruelty ; for he contented himself with punish¬ 
ing the rebels in their effects, when he might have glutted 
his revenge with their blood. He was prodigal even to 
excess, and therefore always in necessity. Notwithstanding 
the great sums be levied from his subj^otSj and though his 
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occasions were extremely pressing, he could not help 
squandering away bis money upon worthless favourites, 
without considering the difficult)' he always found in obtain¬ 
ing supplies from parliament. 

Edward I. 

Edward I. King of England, surnamed Long-shanks, was 
the son of Henry III. ana bom at Winchester,-June 16, 
1230. He carried on a crusade against the Saracens, where, 
with only 10,000 Englishmen, he struck a general panic 
into the infidels. He there narrowly escaped destruction, 
being wounded by an assassin in the arm with a poisoned 
dagger; and it is said that he owed his life to the affection 
of his queen Eleanor, who sucked the venom out of 
the wound. While he was on his return from Palestine he 
heard of the death of his father, which happened in 1272; 
and arriving in England with his queen, they were both 
crowned on the 9th of August, 1274. He began his reign 
by confirming Magna Charta, and by making a strict en¬ 
quiry into the affairs of the kingdom. He then defeated 
and slew Llewellin, Prince of Wales, who had revolted; and 
afterwards summoning a parliament at Ruthen, it was there 
resolved that Wales should be united to England : when 
some of the Welsh nobles telling* the king that he would 
never peaceably enjoy their country till they were governed 
by a prince of their own nation, he sent for the queen to 
lie in at Carnarvon ; where being delivered of a prince, the 
states acknowledged him . for their sovereign; and since 
that time the eldest sons of the kings of England have 
borne the title of Prince of Wales. Soon after Qneen 
Eleanor dying at Grantham, in Lincolnshire, Edward erected 
a cross at every place where the corpse rested in the way to 
Westminster. 

Edward then carrying his arms into Scotland, took Ber¬ 
wick, Dunbar, and Edinburgh ; and John Baliol, their king, 
repairing to Edward, renewed bis oath of fidelity, aud pat 
the whole kingdom in his power. But while Edward was 
endeavouring to recover some dominions which he had lost 
is Ranee by treachery, the brave William Wallace rose up 
in tire defence of his country; and having suddenly dispos¬ 
sessed the English of all the strong places they held, was 
declared regent of the kingdom; on which Edward hastily 
returned from France, advanced into Scotland, at the head 
of a powerful arj^y, and defeated Wallace, who several years 
after was betrayed into the hands of the English, and sent 
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to London, where that great hero suffered the death of u 
trailor. Edward was seized with a dysentery, and died at a 
place called Burgh on the Sands, in Cumberland, on July 7 
1 307, in the 6Stb year of his age and the S6tb of his reign 
and was interred in Westminster Abbey. He wai a prrnc 
of a very dignified appearance, tall in stature, regular and 
comely in bis features, with deep piercing black eyes, and 
of an aspect that commanded reverence and esteem. His 
constitution was robust; his strength and dexterity perhaps 
unequalled in his kingdom ; and bis shape was unblemished 
in all other respects but that of his legs, which are said to 
have been too long in proportion to his body, whence ho 
derived the epithet of Long-shanks. In the qualities of the 
head he equalled the greatest monarchs who had sat on the 
English throne j he was cool, penetrating, sagacious, and 
circumspect. The remotest corners of the earth resounded 
with the fame of his courage ; and all over Europe he was 
considered as the flower of chivalry. Nor was he less con¬ 
summate in his legislative capacity than eminent for liis 
military prowess. He new modelled the administration of 
justice, so as to render it more sure and summary ; he fixed 
proper bounds to the different courts of jurisdiction ; settled 
a new and easy method of collecting the revenue ; and esta¬ 
blished wise and effectual regulations for preserving peaco 
and order among his subjects. Yet, with all these good 
qualities, he cherished a dangerous ambition, to which he 
did not scruple to sacrifice the good of his country. That 
he was arbitrary iu bis disposition, appears in many in¬ 
stances of his reign, particularly that of seizing for bis own 
nse the merchandise of his subjects. The cruelty of his 
nature was manifested in every expedition he undertook, 
either in Wales or Scotland. Though he is celebrated for 
his chastity and regular deportment, there is not, iD the 
whole course of his reign, one instance of liberality or mu¬ 
nificence. He had great abilities, but no genius; and was 
an accomplished warrior, without the least spark of heroism. 

Edward II. 

Edward II. King of England, was born at Carnarvon, 
April 25, 1284, and succeeded his father, Edward I.in 1307, 
at 23 years of age. He recalled Piers Gaveston, the <f«- 
banoher of his youth, whom his father had banished. Then 
marrying Isabella of France, the daughter of Philip the Fait, 
they were both crowned at Westminster-on the 34th of 
February, 1308. His ridiculous fondness for Gaveston 
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occasioned innumerable disputes, till at length the barons had 
recourse to arms, aad Gaveston was beheaded. An accom¬ 
modation was afterwards effected between the king and the 
barons, and peaoe restored in 1312. The same year the 
queen was delivered of a son, who was named Edward. In 
the mean time the Scots obtained three victories over the 
English, and made themselves masters of every place in 
Scotland. This weak prince raised the two Spencers, father 
and son, to the summit of power; who being banished by 
the parliament, the king levied an army, took some castles 
from the barpns, and recalled his two favourites. 

Some time after Edward invaded Scotland ; but wanting 

S rovisions, he returned without striking a blow; on which 
Iruce, King of Scotland, pursued him to York; and after 
having destroyed 200,000 of the English, consented to a 
peace for thirteen years. The two Spencers soon incurred 
the general hatred, and Queen Isabella flying to France 
with her son, the nobility sent for her; when landing, and 
proceeding toward London with a numerous army, the king 
fled into tne west; she still pursued ‘him, and he set sail for 
Ireland, but was driven back into Wales, and being taken, 
was sent prisoner to the queen. Hugh Spencer, the father, 
was hanged and quartered without a trial, and the young 
Spencer was hanged on a gibbet fifty feet high. 

The queen was entirely governed by Roger Mortimer, 
Earl of March, whom she took to her bed: and the king 
being obliged to resign the crown in 1327, his son Edward 
was proclaimed king. After these transactions, the late 
sovereign was treated with the greatest indignities, and at 
last inhumanly murdered in Berkley Castle; for some assas¬ 
sins having covered him ‘With a feather bed, held him down, 
while others conveyed a horn pipe up his body, through 
which they thrust a red hot iron, and thus burnt his bowels. 
His body was buried in a.private manner in the abbey church 
at Gloucester, and it was given out that he didd a natural 
death. 


Thus perished Edward II. after having atoned. hy his 
sufferings for the errors of his conduct. He resembled 
his father in the accomplishments of his person, as well as 
in bis countenance ; but in other respects be seems to have 
inherited only the defects of r his character, for he was 
cruel and illiberal, without his valour or capggfty. He hgd 
levity, indolence, and irresolution, in entomon with other 
weak pring|^(but the distinguishable foible of his character 
was that fppfto'intablo passion for the reigning favourite. 
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to which be sacrificed every other consideration of policy 
and convenience, and at last fell a miserable victim. Yet 
his bitterest enemies never alleged that any thing unnatn- 
ral entered into the composition of that singular attachment 
which he expressed for Gavqpton and the younger Spencer. 
In this reign there was the Aost terrible earthquake that 
had ever been* felt in Engmfed; and a dreadful famine, 
which lasted three years, and destroyed a vast number of 
people. 

Edward III. 

Edward III. was born at Windsor, November 15,1312, 
and was placed on the throne the 26th day of January, 1327, 
at fourteen years of age, while his father^ Edward II. was 
living. Though a regency was appointed by the parliament^ 
the queen and Roger Mortimer had the sole authority ; and, 
influenced by them, the young king not only renounced all 
pretensions to Scotland, but gave his sister in marriage to 
David Bruce, King of (be Scots; yet afterwards becoming 
sensiole of the queen’s ill conduot, he confined her for life, 
and caused Mortimer, Earl of March, to be hanged at 
Tyburn. He then broke the truce with Scoland, invaded 
that kingdom, and obliged King David to fly with bis queen 
into France, when he set up Edward Baliol, son of John 
Baliol, in bis room. The King of England marched an 
army to lay siege to Berwick, which was still in King David’s 
hands. The Regent of Scotland advanced with a great 
army to its relief; but Edward met him at Haliidown hill, 
and in a bloody battle, A. D. 1333, entirely routed him; 
after which Berwick surrendered, and was annexed for ever 
to the crown of England. However, the Scots drove Baliol 
out of the kingdom; upon which Edward marched with a 
numerous army in 1335, and attaoked Scotland by sea and 
land, whereupon they submitted. Edward now laid claim 
to France; for Charles, his mother’s brother, dying, Philip 
of Valois had possessed himself of the kingdom, alleging 
the Salic law: but Edward asserted that the Salic law, in 
excluding females from the succession, did not exclude their 
male issue ; on which he grounded his title. His first cam- ' 
paign passed without bloodshed, but be took the title of King - 
of France, and quartered his arms with the dears de Iis, 
adding the motto, Dieu et mon Droit, or. Go'’ ^nd my Bight. 
However, in his next attempt, he defeate'’ ae French fleet. 
He then-,besieged Tournay, hut being c<uied home to' oppose 
the Scots, concluded a truce for one year with Philip, King 
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of France. In the next campaign he ravaged all the coun¬ 
try up to the walls of Paris, and bis son, the Black Prince of 
Wales, at sixteen years of age, won the glorious battle of 
Cressy. Six weeks after this, Queen Philippa defeated the 
Scots, and took King David prisoner. These memorable 
victories were obtained in 1346. Edward then laid siege it 
Calais, and having reduced M by famine, returned to Eng 
laud. He soon.after sent tbe Black Prince, who after taking 
several towns, totally routed the French army, commanded 
by King John, who had succeeded Philip; and 'in this me¬ 
morable battfe, which was fonght near Poictiers, took the 
king, many nobles, and a multitude of private men, prison- 
ers, though the French army was six times as numerous 
as the English. Thus Edward bad the honour of having two 
kings his prisoners at the same time, John of France, and 
David Brace, King of Scotland. The King of Scotland, 
who resided at Odiham, in Hampshire, was afterwards 
ransomed for 100,000 marks; and the French king, who 
livedT at the Savoy, agreed to give for his ransom 600,000 
pounds, and a considerable extent of country. 

Charles, King of France, afterwards carried on a war with 
Edward, when the English were driven from all the places 
they had conquered, except Calais, However a truce was 
concluded between the two crown^'in 1374. 

On June 8,1376, died Edward, Prince of Wales, tho de¬ 
light of the nation, in the 46th year of his age. He was 
called the Black Prince from wearing black armour. The 
parliament attended his corpse to Canterbury, where he was 
interred. 

King Edward distinguished himself by instituting the 
Order of tbe Garter ; and died at Richmond in Surry, June 
21.1377, in the 65th year of bisage, and the 51sl of his 
reign, and was interred in Westminster Abbey. 

Edward HI. was doubtless one of the greatest princes 
that ever swayed tbe soeptre of England, whether we consider 
him as a warrior or a lawgiver, a monarch or a man. He 
was tall, majestic, and finely shaped, with a piercing eye, 
and aquiline visage. He excelled all his contemporaries in 
feats of arms, or personal address. He was courteous, 
affable, and eloquent; of a free deportment, and agreeable 
Conversation, and had the art of commanding tbe aifectkm 
• fbw subjects, without seeming to solicit popularity. Ho 
was a constitutional knight-errant, and his example diffused 
the spirit of chivalrv through the whole nation. The !pv« 
of glory waj ^ertainiy the predominant passion of Edward, 
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to the gratification of which be did not scrapie to sacrifice 
the feelings of humanity, the lives of his subjects, and the 
interest of his country. And nothing could have induced 
or enabled his people to bear the load of taxes with which 
they were encumbered in bis reign, but the love and admi¬ 
ration of his person, the fame of his victories and the ex¬ 
cellent laws and regulations which the parliaments enacted 
with his # advice and concurrence; 

Richard II. 

Richard II. King of England, was the son cf Edward the 
Black Prince, and was born at Bourdeaux, January 6,1366. 
He succeeded his grandfather, Edward III. the 21st of June, 
1377, at eleven years of age ; when the parliament appointed 
several go\ ernors to the king, and ordered that his three 
uncles, with some of the nobility, should be regents ot the 
kingdom. A, truce which had been agreed to with France 
being now expired, the French sent a fleet to ravage the 
coasts of England, and the regents ordered out a fleet to 
oppose them. The King of France also prevailed on 
Robert II. King of Scotland, to invade England ; but the 
French King dying, the military preparations were sus¬ 
pended. In 1380, a poll tax being raised on all persons 
above fifteen years of age, for the assistance of Ferdinand, 
Kingof Portugal, against John, King of Castile, it was levied 
with the greatest rigour and brutality by the Collectors ; on 
which a rebellion was raised, and 100,000 men appeared iu 
arms, beaded by Wat Tyler, a tiler of Deptford, and Jack 
Straw, who committed innumerable disorders, and entered 
London without opposition; but William Walworth, the 
mayor, killed Wat Tyler with a Blow of his sword, and this 
great army was easily dispersed. The kingdom soon after 
becoming 'greatly exasperated at the ridiculous fondness 
shewn by the king for his new favourites, Robert de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, and Michael de la Pole, a merchant’s son, 
whom he had created Earl of Suffolk, the parliament re¬ 
fused to grant the supplies, unless he dismissed them from 
his service. But though the king said, “ that to please the 
parliament he would not turn out the meanest scullion in 
his kitchen,” and seDt bis chancellor to order them to grant 
the desired subsidy, he was obliged to part with hut fa¬ 
vourites, and to admit of fourteen commissioners to take 
care of the public affairs jointly with himself. The parlia¬ 
ment were, however, no sooner dissolved, than they were 
recalled, and the king sent orders the sheriffs, to let no 
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r epresentatives be chosen but what were to bis list. He 
also endeavoured to raise an army to chastise his node, the 
Duke of Gloucester, and the earls of Arundel, Warwick, 
Derby, and Nottingham, who were enemies to his favourites, 
and were considered as the protectors of the people: but 
these lords speedily levying forces, defeated the Earl ot 
Oxford, who nad been made Dnke of Ireland; when the 
king took refuge in the Tower, where the next* year he 
answered (be complaints of the lords with a shower of tears; 
consented to the banishment of his favourites, who were 
accordingly Sent into exile; and repeated his coronation 
oath. In 1892, the Londoners refusing to lend the king a 
sum of money, he took away their charter, and removed the 
court of justice to York. Anne of Luxemburgb, the em¬ 
peror’s daughter,,,and the king's first wife, dying in 1894, 
he, in 1396, married Isabella, the daughter of Charles VI. 
King of France, who was only seven years of age, when a 
trace was concluded for twenty-eight years. Richard, how* 
ever, extorted money from his subjects, and for inconsider¬ 
able sums yielded Cherbourg to the King of Navarre, and 
Brest to the Duke of Britanny. He ordered the Duke of 
Gloucester to be seized and conveyed to Calais, where he 
was privately strangled ; and some of the nobility were be¬ 
headed, and others banished. Tht Scots ravaged the bor¬ 
ders of England, the Irish revolted, and the merchant ships 
were plundered with impunity by the corsairs of Holland. 
Seventeen counties were condemned as guilty of treason, 
and the estates of all the inhabitants were adjudged to the 
king, for granting assistance' to the Duke of Gloucester ; 
bat whilst be was employed against the malecontents in 
Ireland, a rebellion was raised in his absence, and at his 
return he wasobliged to shut himself up in Conway Castle 
in Wales. He soon after submitted to Henry, Duke of Lan¬ 
caster, and was sent to the Tower; when a parliament being 
called, he was solemnly deposed, and Henry proclaimed 
king on the 80th of September, 1899 ; after which Richard 
was removed to Pontefract Castle in Yorkshire; but on 
the 14th of February, 1400, Sir Pierce Exton, with eight 
ruffians, undertook to murder him, hoping thereby to please 
K . in s and rushed into the room where he was, 

when Ricnara bravely wrested a pole-axe from one of the 
assassins with which he slew lour of them; but Ex ton; 
mounting on a chair behind him, struck him on the head 
with such violence, that he dropped dowu dead, in the 33rd 
vear of bis ageylQjl^a reign of ‘wenty-Wo year*, and wa 
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interred at King’s Langley, in Hertfordshire; bat his body 
was afterwards removed to Westminster Abbey by order of 
Henry V. 

Richard II. had a very graceful person, and was of a 
sprightly disposition. He was, however, a weak, vain, fri¬ 
volous, and inconstant prince; a dope to flattery, and a 
slave to ostentation. He was idle, profuse, and profligate ; 
and though brave by starts, naturally pusillanimous and 
irresolute. His pride and resentment prompted him to 
cruelty and breach of faith, while bis necessities obliged him 
to fleece his people, and degrade the dignity of bis charac¬ 
ter and station. He bad no issue by either of bis two 
marriages. 

Henry IV. 

Henry IV. Duke of Lancaster and Hereford, was born in, 
1367, and proclaimed king alter the deposition of Richard 

II. on the 30th of September, 1399. He was the eldest son 
of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, third son of Edward 

III. He had not a just claim to the crown, which of right 
belonged to Edward Mortimer, Earl of March, then Duke 
of York, the descendant of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the 
second son of Edward III.; which occasioned the wars 
between the houses of Y«rk and Lancaster, under the de¬ 
vice of the white and red rose. The next year the dukes 
of Exeter, Surry, and Albemarle, the earls of Salisbury 
and Gloucester, the Bishop of Carlisle, and Sir Thomas 
Blount, the friends of Rchard, formed a conspiracy, in 
order to assassinate Henry, and restore Richard to the 
throne: but being discovered, agd their whole scheme 
frustrated, they assembled an army of 40,000 men, and set 
up Maudlin, a priest, whose person resembled Richard, to 
pretend that be was Richard himself; but in this they 
also failed ; most of their leaders being taken and beheaded, 
and Maudlin being hanged at London. This conspiracy 
hastened the death of the unfortunate King Richard, who 
was soon after basely murdered at Pontefract. In 1402 
Henry caused Sir Roger Clarendon, the natural son of 
Edward the Black Prince, and several others, to be pat to 
death for maintaining that Rchard was alive. The some 
year he married Joanna of Navarre, widow of the Duke of 
Brittany. 

About this time the Scots invaded Englaud, under the 
Earl of Douglas, but were defeated at HaHidown-hill t by the 
Earl of Northumberland, and his son Henry Hotspur, with 
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the loss of above 10,000 men; and in this victory several earls, 
and many other persons of consequence were made prison¬ 
ers ; but the king ordering Northumberland to deliver np 
the prisoners into his Tiands, the earl was so exasperated 
that he, with Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur, his son, and 
otter lords, agreed to crown Edmund Mortimer, Earl of 
March, whom Owen Glendower kept prisoner in Wales. 
The rebel army was encamped near Shrewsbury, headed by 
Henry Hotspur, the Earl of Worcester, and the Scotch 
Earl of Douglas; and the king marched directly thither 
with 44,000 choice troops, headed by himself, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Earl of Dunbar ; and on the 22nd of July, 
1403, at a place afterwards called Battlefield, he obtained 
so complete a victory, that about 10,000 of the rebels were 
killed, among whom was the brave Hotspur, who fell by 
the hands of the Prince of Wales. In 1405 another con¬ 
spiracy was raised, headed by the Archbishop of York, the 
Earl of Northumberland, Thomas Mowbray, Earl Marsha), 
and other noblemen, who assembled a large body of troops 
at York, and published a manifesto, declaring the king a 
traitor, and that they were resolved to place Mortimer, the 
lawful heir, on the throne. But this rebellion was soon 
suppressed by the policy of Ralph Nevil, Earl of West¬ 
morland. * 


Henry died in the Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster 
on the 20th of March, 1413, in the 46th year of bis age and 
the 14th of his reign, and was interred in the cathedral at 
Canterbury. 

He was of a middle stature, well proportioned, and perfect 
in &H the exercises of arms and chivalry. His countenance 
was severe rather than serene; and his disposition sour, 
sullen, and reserved. He possessed a great share of courage, 
fortitude and penetration : was naturally imperious, though 
he bridled his temper with caution ; superstitions, though 
without the least tincture of virtue and true religion ; and 
meanly parsimonious, though justly censured for want of 
economy, and for his ill judged profusion. He rose to the 
throne by perfidy and treason; established his authority in the 
blood of his subjects ; and died a penitent for his sins, be¬ 
came be could no longer enjoy the fraits of them. 

His' actions had very little worth or eminence in them ; 
one thing; at least, has fixed an indelible stain on his mo- 


*uory; and tea, his being the first burner of heretics. 
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Henry V. 

Ileury V. the eldest sod of King Heniy IV. was born in 
1388, and succeeded his father in 1413. Though wild and 
unruly in his youth, be no sooner obtained the crown than 
he proved himself a wise and a warlike prince. He chose 
a council of state composed of men of distinguished wisdom; 
and commanded those who bad been the companions of his 
irregularities, either to change their manners or never to 
approach his person. He revived the English title to the 
crown of France, and in 1415 eiq&ferked his army, amount¬ 
ing to 15,000 men, and having latfded at Havre de Grace, 
laid siege to Harfleur, which surrended in five weeks. 
Soon after the Frendsjung, having assembled an army six 
times as numerous as^Mtt of Henry, challenged him to fight, 
and Henry consented, though the French army consisted of 
150,000 men, and the English were reduced by sickness to 
9000. The French, therefore, made rejoicings in their camp, 
as if the English were already defeated, and even sent to Henry 
to know what he would give for his ransom; to which he re¬ 
plied, “ A few hours would shew whose care it would be to 
make that provision.” The English, though faligncd with 
their march, sick of a flux, and almost starved for want of 
food, were inspired by the example of (heir brave king, and 
resolved to conquer or die. On the 25th of October, 1415, 
the king, being encamped near Agincourt, drew up his 
small army into two lines, the first commanded by the Duke 
of York, and the second by himself; he disposed his few 
men (o such advantage, and behaved with such extraordi¬ 
nary conduct and courage, th|£ he gained a complete 
victory, after having been several tiroes knocked down, and 
in the most imminent danger of losing his life. The Eng¬ 
lish killed upwards of 10,000 men, and took more prisoners 
than they a bad men in their army. The English lost only 
the Duke of Y r ork, the Earl of Suffolk, a few knights, and 
400 private men. In 1417 the king, to enable himself to 
carry on the war, pledged his crown for 100,000 marks, and 
part of his jewels for 10,000 pounds; then landing at Be- 
ville in. Normandy, he reduced Caen, and the next year 
subdued all Normandy. On May 21, 1420, a treaty, was 
concluded at Troyes, which was ratified by the states of 
Fraucd. By this treaty the Dauphin was disinherited, attd 
Henry V. married Catharine of France, and was declared 
^regent of that kingdom till the death of Charles VI. when 
he was to take possession of that crown. But notwithstand 
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ing this treaty the war was continued by the Dauphin, an I 
the next year Henry advanced into France with 30,000 
men; but while he was marching towards the river Loire 
ne was seized with a pleuretic fever, and was carried to 
Vincennes, where he expired on the 31st of August, 1422, 
in the 34th year of his age, after a glorious reign of nine 
years, four months, and eleven days. $; His body was con¬ 
veyed to England, and interred in Westminister Abbey. 

The Queen Dowager, some time after, married Owen 
Tudor, a Welsh gentleman, by whom she had Edmund, the 
father of Henry, Earl of Richmond, wbo became King ol 
England under the name of Henry VII 

King Henry V. was tall and slender, with a long neck, 
engaging aspect, and limbs of the most elegant turn. He 
excelled all the youth of that age in-agility and the exercise 
of arms; was hardy, patient and laborious. His valour was 
such as no danger could startle, and no difficulty oppose; 
nor was his policy inferior to his courage. He managed 
the dissensions among his enemies with such' address, as 
proved him consummate in the arts of the cabinet. He 
was chaste, temperate, modest and devout; scrupulously 
just in his administration, and severely exact in the aicipline 
of his army, upon which he knew his glory and success in a 
great measure depended. In a wor£, it must be owned he was 
without an equal in the arts of war, policy, and government. 
His great qualities, ■ however, were somewhat obscured by 
bis ambition, and his natural propensity to cruelty. 

Hrnry VI. 

Henry VI. was born at Windsor, December 6, 1421, and 
succeeded his father Henry V. 1422, when but nine months 
old, and reigned in England under the tutelage of bis uncle 
Humphry, Duke of Gloucester, and in France under that 
of bis uncle the Duke of Bedford. This unhappy prince 
was unsuccessful both at home and abroad. His misfortunes 
began in France, by the death of his grandfather, Charles 
VI. not quite two months after the death of his father King 
Henry, which gave great advantage to the Dauphin, who was 
called Charles VII. and being crowned at Poictiers, disputed 
with Henry the crown of France : yet for some time the 
English Jhjrtnued to have great success in that kingdom, 
and gained vne famous battles of Crevent, Verneuitle, aqd 
Rouvroi; ad| every thing seemed to promise the entire 
possession aJKgnce. when it was prevented by an unfore-w 
seen blowi %j|^rl known by the name of Joan of Arc, or * 
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the Maid of Orleans, suddenly appeared at the head of the 
French army, and in 1429 made the English raise the siege 
of Orleans. From that moment Henry’s interest in France 
declined. However, he was carried to Paris, and crowned 
there with a double crown, in the cathedral church, on the 
17th of December, 1444 : a trace of eighteen months was 
concluded between the two crowns, after which King Henry 
married Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Renatus, King of 
Naples. This was the source of many of his misfortunes ; 
for the king being of a mild and easy temper, and the 
queen a high-spirited woman, she undertook, with her 
favourites, to govern the kingdom. The English were now 
every where defeated, and soon after we had no places left in 
France but Calais, and the earldom of Guines. These losses 
were principally occasioned by the cival wars which broke 
out in England. Richard, Duke of York, who descended 
on the mother’s side from Lionel, the second son of Edward 
HI. claimed a better right to the crown than Henry, who 
was descended from John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, the 
third son of the same Edward. Henry was defeated, and 
made prisoner, at St. Alban’s, by Richard Plantagent, 
Duke of York, on the 31st of May, 1455; and a second 
time at the battle of Northampton, on the 19tb of July, 1460. 
The parliament then deteftnined that Henry should keep the 
crown, and be succeeded by the Duke of York ; but Queen 
Margaret afterwards raised an army in the north, and 
gained the battle of Wakefield, December 30, 1460, in 
which the Duke of York was killed, and her husband deli¬ 
vered. This turned the scale, and sunk the interest of the 
house of York. However, Edward, Earl of March, the ion 
of Richard, Duke of York, revived the quarrel, and gained 
a bloody battle at Mortimer’s Cross, near Ludlow. In 
short, the Earl of March, alter several engagements, was 
proclaimed, king, by the name of Edward IV. by means of 
the Earl of Warwick, called the settor-up and puller-down 
of kings. 

Henry VI. was of a bale constitution, naturally insensible 
of affliction, and hackneyed in the vicissitudes of fortune. 
He was totally free from cruelty and revenge; on the con¬ 
trary, he frequently sustained personal indignities of the 
grossest nature, without discovering the least mark of ?e- 
sentment. He was chaste, pious, compassionate, and 
charitable ; and sti inoffensive, that the bishop, who was his 
confessor for tet ' ears, declared that in all that time he had 
never commiltei nny siu that required penance or rebuke. 
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Id a word, be would have adorned a cloister, though he 

disgraced a crown; and was rather respectable for those 
» vices he wanted than for the virtues he possessed. He 
founded the College of Eton, near Windsor; and King's 
College, in Cambridge, for the reception of those scholars 
who had began their studies at Eton. 

Edward IV. . 

Edward IV. Earl of March, was the son of Richard, Duke 
of York, and disputed the crown with Henry VI. who was 
of the house of Lancaster. Between these two families a 
great number of battles were fought, with different success ; 
but at length Edward obtained the crown, March 6, 1461, 
by gaining a signal victory over Henry VI. whom he forced 
to flee into Scotland, with Margaret of Anjou, his consort. 
He afterwards gained another victory over the same *n- 
happy prince; who after his defeat came into England'in 
disguise, hoping to conceal himself there till he should have 
an opportunity of escaping by sea. But unfortunately being 
discovered, and seized at Waddington Hall, in Lancashire, 
whilst he was at dinner, he was conducted to London, with 
his legs tied under a horse’s belly, and then confined in the 
Tower. The Earl of Warwick, who had chiefly contributed 
to raise Edward to the throne, wa£ employed by that prince 
to negotiate a marriage for him in France. In the mean 
time Edward marrying Elizabeth, the widow of Sir John 
Grey, with whom the earl was in love, that nobleman was 
so exasperated, that he raised a rebellion, in which be twice 
defeated the king’s forces, and afterwards took his majesty 
prisoner, whom he confined in Middleham Castle; from 
whence he escaped, and joining Lord Hastings, in Lanca* 
shire, returned to London, when another battle ensued, and 
Warwick being defeated, was obliged to flee into France : 
but shortly after landing at Dartmouth with a few- troops, he 
soon increased them to 60,000 men; upon which Edward 
also raised a numerous army at Nottingham; but as his 
enemies were advancing, the cry of King Henry being 
raised in his camp, Edward fled, and escaped into Flanders. 
Warwick then took Henry out of the Tower, and caused him 
to be acknowledged King of England. But Edward after¬ 
wards returning with a small force, was received at London 
with acclamations of joy ; and Henry, after seven months* 
phantom of sovereignty, was again confined in the Tower. 
Edward jten marched against the Earl of Warwick, and 
roulef^p* army in a great battle near Barnet, where the 
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earl himself was slain, with his brother the Marquis of 
Mon taco to, and 17,000 of his men. 

Some time after, Queen Margaret having assembled an 
army, King Edward defeated her, and took her prisoner, 
with her sod Prince Edward, who was soon after massacred, 
in the 18th year of his age. His father, King Henry, was 
also murdered in the Tower, or as others say, died with 
grief, in the 60th year of bis age. Queen Margaret, after 
being four years confined, was ransomed by her father for 
60,000 crowns.. Edward caused bis brother, the Duke of 
Clarence, to be drowned in a butt of sack. Edward being 
now at peace, spent his time in indolence and debauchery. 
His favourite mistress was Jane Shore, wife to a citizen of 
London. He died at Westminister, on April 0. 1483, in the 
42nd year of his age, and the 23rd of bis reign. 

Edward IV. was a prince of the most elegant person and 
insinuating address ; endowed with the utmost fortitude and 
intrepidity ; possessed of uncommon sagacity and pene¬ 
tration : but like all bis ancestors, be was brutally cruel * 
and vindictive, perfidious, lewd, perjured, and rapacious, 
without one liberal tbongbt, and without one sentiment of 
humanity. 

He was interred at Windsor, in the new chapel, the 
foundation of which he hiihself had laid. 

Edward V. 

Edward V. eldest son of Edward IV. was born in 1470, 
and succeeded his father in 1483, at twelve years of age. 
He was at Ludlow when his father died, but being sent for 
to London, he, on the 4th of May,*received the oaths of the 
principal nobility; and bis uncle Richard, Duke of Glouces¬ 
ter, was made protector ef the king and kingdom. He 
obliged the queen to deliver up to him the Duke of York, 
the king’s toother, and sent them both to the Tower, under 
pretence of their wailing there till every thing was prepared 
for the coronation. Meanwhile the Duke of Gloucester, by 
the assistance of the Dake of Buckingham, Sir John Shaw, 
Lord Mayor of London, and Dr. Shaw, his brother, had the 
two young princes declared illegitimate, and then caused 
himself to be acknowledged King of England, pretending 
to accept of the crown with reluctance, though he had put 
to*death Lord Hastings for no other crime than his being 
warmly attached to the yoUng king; for as that nobleman 
was greatly beloved by the people, Gloucester pretended 
that bis ambition and sorceries endangered the kingdom. 
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The queen and Jane Shore Were accused as his colleagues, 
and the latter was taken into custody, but soon after re* 
leased, on doing penance. Sir Roger Brackenbury, lieute¬ 
nant of the Tower, refusing to comply with Richard’s cruet 
designs, he for one night only gave the command of that 
fortress to Sir James Tyrrell; and he procured two villains, 
who in the dead of the night entered the chamber where 
the princes lay, and smothered them in bed. Tbuk died Ed¬ 
ward V. having reigned only two months and twelve days. 

' Richard III. 

Richard III. King of England, surnamed Crook-back, 
was the brother of Edward 1V. and raised himself to the 
throne by a series of the most inhuman murders. Henry 
VI. and the yourf^ prince his son, with several noblemen 
of the first rank, died while he was Duke of Gloucester, to 
prepare the way for his usurping the throne from Edward 
V. He was proclaimed king on the 20th of June, 1483, in 
the 32nd year of his age, but delayed the ceremony of his 
coronation till the 6th of July; and soon after he caused 
Edward V. and his brother, whom he had before declared 
to be bastards, to be smothered in the Tower. The same 
year, having broken his promise {o the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, who had been greatly instrumental in placing him on 
the throne, that nobleman took up arms against him, in 
order to assist Henry, Earl of Richmond, the last branch of 
the bouse of Lancaster, to obtain the crown ; but the duke 
being betrayed by a fellow who had been his servant, for 
the sake of a very great reward offered for apprehending 
him, he was beheaded dt Salisbury, without any legal pro¬ 
cess. However, the Earl of Richmond, obtaining assist¬ 
ance from the Duke of Brittany, sailed from St. Maloes on 
the 12th of October, with 5000 men and 40 ships ; but his 
fleet being dispersed, be returned to Brittany,'and after¬ 
wards to France. Richard, in the mean time, sacrificed 
many persons to his revenge, and sent Sir Ralph Ashton 
into the western counties, with power to execute upon the 
spot all such persons whom he even suspected to be guilty 
ojf high treason; and finding that the Earl of Richmond 
founded bis projects on the hopes of marrying Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV. he resolved to marry that prinoess 
himself, though he was already married to the widow'll 
EdwardJ|»of Wales,, the son of Henry VI. whom he 
himsellln^EjiU|red: and therefore now, in orddr to obtain 
Eiizabej£^be } is said l<> have poisonvd his queen. The 
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Earl of Richmond, however, landed in Wales, with 2000 
men, which increased to $000; and^witb (bis small army 
engaged the kings forceSf which consisted of 18,000 men , 
at Bos worth, in Leicestershire. But (be Earl being joined 
by Lord Stanley and his brother with fresh troops, be 
gained a complete victory: when Richard seeing tne day 
was lost, rnsbed into the midst of his enemies, and died with 
his sword«in his hand. The crown being found after the 
battle, was placed on the head of the Earl of Richmond; 
and Richard's body was taken up entirely naked, and covered 
with blood and dirt, in which condition it was thrown across 
a horse, carried to Leicester, and interred without the least 
ceremony. Thus fell Richard, on the 22nd of August, 1465, 
in the 34th year of his age, after an infamous reign of two 
years. He was buried in the Grey-friars church at Leicester. 

Richard III. was, through the whole course of his life, 
restrained by no principle of justice or humanity; and it 
appears that he endeavoured to maintain the crown by 
the same fraud and violence by which be obtained it. He 
certainly possessed an uncommon solidity of judgment, a 
natural fund of eloquence, the most acute penetration, and 
such courage as no danger could dismay. He was dark, 
silent, and reserved; and so much master of dissimulation, 
that it was almost impossible to dive into his real sentiments 
when he wanted to conceal his designs. His stature was 
small, his aspect cloudy, severe, and forbidding; one of his 
arms was withered, ana one shoulder higher than the other, 
from which circumstance of deformity he acqnired the epithet 
of Crook-back. He was the last King of the Plantagenet 
race, who_had swayed the sceptre ejer since Henry II. 

Henry VII. 

Henry VII. King of England, was the son of Edmund 
Tudor, Easl of Richmond, and of Margaret of the house of 
Lancaster. He was crowned on the 30th of October, 1485. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. by which the 
claims of the hoases of York and Lancaster were united. ' 
However, fresh troubles broke out, and the enemies to Henry 
attempted twice to dethrone him, by setting up two preten¬ 
ders The first was one Lambert Simnel, a baker’s son, who 
assumed the title of Earl of Warwick, and pretended to be 
the son of the Duke of Clarence, brother to Edward LV.; 
but being defeated and taken prisoner, was made King 
Henry’s turnspit. The other .was an adventurer, named 
Perkin Warbeck, who personated Richard, Duke of York, 
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Edward the Fifth’s brother, who was murdered in the 
Tower; sad being at length taken prisoner, was hanged at 
Tyburn. Henry assisted the Emperor Maximilian against 
Charles VIII. of France; he made war on the Soots; insti¬ 
tuted the band of-gentlemen pensioners; built the chapel 
adjoining to Westminister Abbey, which still bears nis 
name; and founded several colleges; by which he obtained 
the character of a pious prince, and a friend to learning, 
though he was remarkable for his avarice, and grievously 
oppressing the people by numberless exactions. He died 
at Richmond Palace, which be had caused to be erected, 
the 22nd of April, 1509, aged 52, in the 24th year of his 
reign, and was succeeded by bis second son, Henry VIII. 
He also left two daughters; Margaret, who was married to 
James IV. King of Scotland; and Mary, who married the 
French king Louts XII. 

Henry VII. was tall, straight, and well shaped, thougii 
•lender; of a grave aspect, and saturnine complexion. He 
inherited a natural fund of sagacity, which was improved 
by study and experience ; nor was he deficient in personal 
bravery, or political courage. He was cool, close, cunning, 
dark, distrustful, and designing; and of all the princes who 
bad sat upon the English throne, the most sordid, selfish, 
and ignoble. At the same time,‘it must be owned he was 
a wise legislator, chaste, temperate, assiduous in the exer- 
cise of religious duties ; decent in his deportment, and exact 
in (he administration of justice, when his own private in¬ 
terest was not concerned ; though be frequently used reli¬ 
gion .and justice as cloaks' of perfidy and oppression. His 
sonl was continually actuated by two ruling passions, equally 
base and unkingly, namely, the fear of losing his crown, 
and the desire of amassing riches; and these motives influ¬ 
enced his whole conduct. 

He left behind him, 1,800,000 pounds, wbicb^be bad ex¬ 
torted from his subjects; but to make some amends, he 
converted the palace of the Savoy into an hospital, and built 
«me religions houses. 

Henry VIII. 

Henry VIII. King of England, was born June 28,1491, 
aad succeeded his lather, Henry VII. on April 22, 1509. 
His marriage with Catharine of Arragon, relict of <his 
brother Arthur, was solemnized the beginning of June, as 
was the coronation of both king and queen, on the 24(b of 
{he same month. He joined the Emperor Maximilian against 
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Loots XII. King of France,-defeated die French at the 
battlo of the Spars, in 1618/end took Teroamne and Tour- 
nay. On his return to England be marched against the 
Soots, nod defeated them at Flodden, September 9, aftefam 
obstinate and bloody battle, in'which James IV. of Scot¬ 
land was stain. Ia 1514 Henry VIII. ceachded a tracer 
ofpeace with Loaiu XII. and pure bis sister Mary in mar¬ 
riage. He wrote a book against Lather, Of the Seven Sa¬ 
craments, Jfc. It was presented to Pope Leo X. iafafl 
consistory, who, for his service done die ebarpb, bestowed 
on Henry and his snccessors the title of Defender Of the 
j Faith. Ibis title being afterwards confirmed byiparlkiheut, 
the kings of England have borne it ever since.' ~ ' %<■ 

A war breaking oat between the Emperor GbarlesV- 
atfd the French king Francis I. Henry at first took the 
part of the emperor, bat afterwards, at the solicitation: Of 
Cardinal Wolsey, contracted a strict friendship with Frabcis, 
and in 1638 laboured to procure the deliveranee of Pope 
Clement VII. By the assistance of Wolsey,’ he, id 1668, 
divorced Catharine of Arragon, and married Anne Boley® , 
on which he was excommunicated by the pope. Henry, 
enraged at this excommunication, abolished the papal autho¬ 
rity in England, refused to pay the see of Rome nis annual 
tribute, ordered the dissolution of monasteries, obliged the 
clergy to acknowledge him bead of the church, and tboye 
who refused were either banished or put to death.- Among 
the latter were the learned Sir Thomas More, Lord Chan¬ 
cellor of England, and Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. The 
reformation thus begun ia this kingdom, was completed in 
the reign of Elizabeth. Some time after, being ebariped 
with the beauty of Jane Seymour, he caused Anne BomM 
to be beheaded ; hut Jane dying in childbed of Prince fid- 
ward, be married Anne of Cleves, whom he afterwards-di¬ 
vorced. He then married Catharine Howard, the Duke of 
Norfolk’s daughter, whom ha caused to be beheaded, under 
pretence that be had not found her a virgin ; but hi* real 
motive was that of having conceived a violent passionfar 
Catharine Parr, a young widow of great beauty. A war 
breaking out between him and the Soots, who were aasirtt-rf 
by the French, Henry, in 1615, took Bolegne 
latteiyarwi burnt Leith and Edinburgh. He f«un4ad # jBi 
new bishoprics,hjamely, Westminster, Oxford, Petafbqie«# 
Bristol, Chester, and Gloucester; aU of 
minister, are st»H episcopal.eaph^ He united Rag¬ 

land* and died January 22. WMWWaged 5®, 

14 2s*. 
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99 years, and was interred at Windsor with idle processions 
and childish pageantry, which in those days passed for real 
state and magnificence. 

Henry Till, before he became corpulent, was a prince of 
goodly personage and commanding aspect, rather imperious 
than dignified. He excelled in all the exercises of youth, 
and possessed a good understanding, which was not mu$h 
improved by the nature of his education. In the first year 
, of his reign his pride and vanity seemed to domineer over 
ail his othQf passions; though from the beginning he was 
impetuous, headstrong, impatient of contradiction and 
advice. He was rasn, arrogant, prodigal, vain-glorious, 
pedantic, and superstitious; He delighted in pomp and 
pageantry, the baubles of a weak mind. His passions, 
soothed by adulation, rejected all restraint; and as he was 
an niter stranger to the finer feelings of the sonl, he grati¬ 
fied them at the expense of justice and humanity, without 
remorse or compunction. From the abject compliance of 
his subjects ho acquired the most despotic authority over 
Ihem, and became rapacious, arbitrary, froward, fretful, and 
so cruel, that he seemed to delight in their blood. 

Edward VI. 

Edward VI. King of England, bnd the only sou of Henry 
VIII. by Jane Seymour, was born October 12, 1537, and 
ascended the throne at nine years of age ; at which time he 
was well skilled in the Latin and French tongues, and had 
obtained some knowledge of the Greek, Italian, and Spa¬ 
nish. His person was veryb^itifnl; he had great sweet¬ 
ness of temper, and was jrtiflLable for his piety and hu¬ 
manity. He was procluflHpPlnuary 31.1547, and crowned 
February 20. He warfpBwmitted to the care of sixteen 
persons, whom Henjwuad nominated regents of the king- 
4pm; the principal m whom was the Earl of Hertford, the 
Ishtg^s uncle by the mother’s side, who was soon after 
created Duke of Somerset. The young Qneen of Scotland 
was demanded in marriage for King Edward, but the same 
proposal being made by France, in behalf of the Dauphin, 
she was sent into that kingdom; on which the Duke of 
Somerset invaded Scotland, end rooted the Soots’ army at 
llnssleburg. The great power of the Duke of Somerset 
raised him many enemies, the chief of whom was his bvo- 
thm Thomas, Lord Seymour; and artioies of accusation 
bttKttthibited against him, he was attainted in parlia- 
mj^HwMlemned and beheaded, without being brought to 
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an open trial. However, the Duke of Somerset himself 
was, some time after, impeached, and charged will) a 
design to seize the king and to imprison hoe Earl of 
Warwick : for this be was .condemned, and t|x> young king 
being In a manner forced to sign the sentence, he was exe¬ 
cuted on the 22nd of January, 1551. The Earl of War weak, 
now Duke of Northumberland, succeeded to the Puke of 
Somersets power; and at length, on the king’s being taken 
ill of the measles, married Lord Guildford Dudley, his 
fourth son, to the Lady Jane Grey, eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Suffolk, and persuaded Edward to settle the crown 
on her, his sisters Mary and Elizabeth having been both 
declared illegitimate during the life of their father; and the 
prince, hoping to forward the reformation, appointed her 
as his successor, and soon after died of a consumption, 
July 6,1553, in the 16tli year of his age, having reigned 
six years, five months, and nine days. He continued 
firmly attached to those principles of the reformation which 
he bad imbibed while young, and which made great pro¬ 
gress in his reign. He confirmed bis father’s grant of 
Christ’s and St. Bartholomew’s hospitals, and founded 
Bridewell and St. Thomas’s hospitals. He also founded 
several schools, which were mostly endowed out of the 
church lands. • 


Mary. 

Mary, Queen of England, daughter of Henrj VIII. and 
Catharine of Arragon, was born,the 18th of February; 1515. 
On her father’s marrying Anne Boleyn she was declared 
illegitimate. After the death of Edward VI. in Io55, Lady 
Jane Grey was proclaimed Queen of England; but Mary, 
promising that no change should he made in religion, ob¬ 
tained the crown, and some time after Lady Jane, with the 
Lord Dudley, and other persons of quality, were beheaded. 
^Soon after Mary’s accession to the throne, she married 
^Philip II, afterwards King of Spain, son of the Emperor 
. Charles V. who was then living; and in violation of &e 
. most sacred promises, began a dreadful persecution of Ike 
pretestants, which was carried on by Bonner, Bishopbf 
London, and Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester. Great nem- 
hars of” persons suffered martyrdom at the stake; at&etog 
whom ware Craumer, Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, and Farrar; 
and Ml the prisons in the kingdom were crowded with pleas 
sufferers, who chose to. submit 4o persecutionrather than 
violate their consciences. Even the Princess Elizabeth wa 
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closely watched, and was obliged to conceal her religious 
sentiments. , 

Amidst these dreadful proceedings, Mary was far from 
being happy; a continual disagreement with her husband, 
who was younger than she, and of whom she Was passion¬ 
ately fond, with the loss of Calais, which was taken by the 
French, threw her into a complication of disorders, of wbioh 
she died without issue, the 17th of November, 1558, in the 
43rd year of her age, after a bloody reign of five years, four 
months, and eleven days. 

In the fotnr years which the persecution lasted, nearly 
300 persons were put to death; namely, one archbishop, four 
bishops, twenty-one divines, eight gentlemen, eighty-four 
artificers, one hundred husbandmen, servants, and labourers; 
twenty-six wives, twenty widows, nine virgins, two boys, 
and two infants; 'besides which, several died in prison, and 
many were whipped or otherwise cruelly treated. 

The characteristics of Mary were bigotry and revenge: 
added to this, she was proud, imperious, froward, avaricious: 
and wholly destitute of every agreeable qualification. She 
was buried at Westminster, in the chapel of her grandfather 
«Ienry VII. 

Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, 
was boro September 8, 1633, and ascended the throne No¬ 
vember 17, 1558. This princess was crowned with great 
solemnity on the 15th of January, 1559. . • 

As there were many troubles then in foreign states, chiefly 
CD account of religion, she assisted the p rotes tan t3 in Scot¬ 
land, France, and the LoW Countries, against their respective 
sovereigns, or the governing parties, by whom they were 
cruelly oppressed and persecuted. The Queen of Scots, and 
the Dauphin, her husband, bad, by order of Henry 11. of 
France, taken the arms of England, with the titles of sove¬ 
reigns of that kingdom. • This made Elizabeth consort 
Mary as a dangerous rival, whereupon, in 1560, she entered 
into a treaty with the Scotch malecontents, and sent an 
army into Scotland, to break tbe measures of her enemies, 
which bad the desired success. Some time after, she assisted 
the Huguenots in France. By these means Elizabeth kept 
qgfcjj^France and Scotland so employed, that they could find 
ao Opportunity to put their schemes in execution of de¬ 
throning her. She always kept a good fleet ,In readiness 
“gainst any invasion; ana effectually secured the love of i|er 
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subjects, whom she - looked upon as her only support. The 
Queen of Soots being defeated in 1568, by the foroea raised 
by the maleconteats in that kingdom, was obliged to flee 
into England, where the queen kept her prisoner many 
years. 

In .1569 a .rebellion broke oat in the north, under the 
earls of Westmorlandand Northumberland, and Dacres,a 
northerngentleman^ who intended to have set Mary Qaeen 
of Soots on the throne, and to bare restored the popish 
religion. This rebellion however was suppressed, and the 
Sari of Northumberland was beheaded; as was^also the Bake 
of Norfolk, in 1572, who had been released oat of the Tower, 
and engaged again in a conspiracy against the qaeen. 

: The year 1571 passed ohiefly in a negotiation for a mar* 
riage between Elizabeth and the Duke of Atyou, second son 
to Catharine de Medicis, and brother to Charles OLof 
France. Both Charles and Elizabeth found their account 
in this negotiation, thoagb neither of them intended it 
should take effect. Charles’s design was to amuse the ptro- 
testants, particularly the Huguenots, with whom he had 
mode a perfidious peace, till he bad drawn them into the 
snare, iu order to destroy them by treachery, when be found 
it difficult to do it by open foroe. Queen Elizabeth entered 
into tbe negotiation of •the match to please her ministers, 
Whp were continually pressing her to marry, in order to. cut 
off all hopes from the queen of Soots, and to dishearten her 
enemies. However, a defensive alliance was concluded be¬ 
tween the two crowns. Charles died, and was succeeded Ijy 
the Duke of Anjou, by the name of Henry Ilf. with whom 
Qaeen Elizabeth renewed the league between the. two 
crowns, but secretly supplied the Prince of Condo with 
faoney for the Huguenots. - 

Some time after another negotiation was carried on for 
a marriage between ber and the Duke of Alencon,' now 
Duke of*Anjou, Henrv’s brother, even to tbe signing of the 
marriage articles, and Use duke came over in person} but 
it Whs all broken off on a sadden. 

In 1577 she assisted the people of the Low Countries, 
who were grievously oppressed by tbe Duke of Alva, tbe 
Kfpg. of Spain’s general, and who was endeavouring to 
extirpate the protestants; she lent them £ 100,000 sterling, 
JLo enable them to carry on the war. The next year several 
oomjpanies of volunteers were formed in England, who "went 
over to serve the States, with the qoeen’s approbation. 
Some years after she sent a considerable body of forces, 
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under the Earl of Leicester; but be not being agreeable to 
tbtStates, was recalled, and Lord Willoughby was appointed 
fi&rid of t& English ford&i in his roott. . This war termi¬ 
nated id the total revolt of seven of those provinces from 
tbe dominion of Spain, which afterwards made the must 
considerable republic in the world. The pope excommuni¬ 
cated the queen; and the" King of Spun and the Duke of 
Guise formed a league With die Roman pontiff tp invade 
England, dethrone Elizabeth, and set up the Queen of Scots 
in ner room. In the meantime several plots were set on 
foot by the popish emissaries to take away her life, for 
which several priests, jesnits, and others. Were executed. In 
1585 the queen sent Sir Francis Drake to America, who 
took -several places in the Spanish West Indies. In 1580 
•he made an alliance with the King of Scotland, for their 
mntaal defence, and the security of tbe protestant religion. 
This'year died the learned and ingenious Sir Philip Sidney, 
of a wound he received in a battle in the Low Countries. 

BubiOgtoha conspiracy, iu which were engaged several 
popish priests from the seminaries abroad, was discovered ; 
and they were to the number of fourteen arraigned, eon. 
d6tftned, and executed. It was laid for an invasion, to kill 
Elizabeth, free tbe Queen of Scotland, and set her oh the 
throne. As the Queen of Scots appeared, by letters and 
otherwise, to have been concerned in this conspiracy, it 
was resolved now to prosecute her on an act of parliament 
made the preceding year, whereby the person for whom, or 
hp whom, aoy thing should be attempted against the qneen, 
wailiable to death. Commissioners were accordingly sent 
to try ber at Fotbering&y Castle in Northamptonshire 
(where she was then in custody) who passed sentence npon 
heron October 25. Four days after it was approved and 
confirmed by parliament; on December 6 it was pro¬ 
claimed through the whole kingdom; and on' February 8 
follgarifig the sentence was executed upon her in’the hall 
of thneastle, by severing her head from her body, which 
she suffered with equal calmness and resolution. 

In 1588 the King of Spain, encouraged by Pope Sextus 
V. *eot a great fleet, to which they had given tne title of 
the inarmada, to invade England. It consisted of 
130 gi^Tsbi|ffl, 20 caravels, and 10 salves, bavingabove 
20,wO soldiers on board, with seamen, ammunition, afidl 
provision in proportion. To oppose this armament 20,000 
meh were dispcnHl along the southern .eoasts, and an array 


of 22,000 fool, 


horse were encamped at Tilbury, 
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where.the queen reviewed them, and made a ven' engaging 
speech te the®* Another arm/, of 34,000 foM and 2U00 
horse, was appointed to guard the queen’s peniqti; and a 
considerable fleet was fitted oat under the command of 
Lord Howard, as admiral, and Drake, Hawkins? and, For* 
bisher, vice-adirirals; while Seymour was sent wjtb forty 
English and Dukb ships to the coast ofFlanders, to hinder 
the Princfl of Parma from joining the Spanish fleet 

On the 19th of July the Spanish neat, commanded by 
the Duke of Medina oidonia, entered the Channel, when 
the English fleet kept close, to them, and foop .took soma 
of their ships. On July 24 there was a brisk engagement. 
Oh the 27th the Spanish fleet came to an anchor off Calais, 
expecting in vain the Prince of Parma to put to sea with 
bis army, and make a descent on England, as it had beep 
agreed. The English fleet, now consisting of 140 sSps, 
followed them; and the English admiral, in the night, sent 
eight fire-ships among them, which so terrified them, that 
they cut their cables, and put to sea in the utmost confusion; 
the English admiral took the Galeass, and the commander 
of it was stain. In short the whole fleet was dispersed, and 
the Spaniards resolved to make the best of their way home. 
Of this prodigious armament only fifty-three ships returned 
to Spain, and those in a shattered condition. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth went in state to St. Paul's, to return thanks to God for 
this decisive victory. 

In 1594 Roderio Lopez, a Jew, who was toe queen's 
physician, two Portuguese, and Patrick Cullen, an Irishman^ 
were bribed by the Spanish governors of the Netherlands 
to take her off by poison; but the plot being discover^ 
the conspirators were seized and executed ; as were Edmund 
York and Richard Williams, the next year, for undertaking 
to commit a similar crime on the promise of 40,000 crowns 
from the Spanish governors. r ? 

Ip 1596 the queen sent a fleet and army under Howard, 
the Earl of Essex, and Sir Walter Raleigh, to the coasts of 
Spain, which plundered Cadiz, burnt the merchant ships at 
Port Real, took and destroyed thirteen Spanish men of war,., 
and did other considerable damage. In 159S Henry H, 
of Franc4, having made a separate peace with the King ^jf 
Sp$in, Queen Elizabeth and the States entered into aftfw 
treaty to carry on the war against that monarch by twfjjh; 
selves. . Qp the 25tb of February, 1001, Robert Devatettx, 
Earl of Essex, was beheaded. 
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^jQuoen Biaabeth died on Marak 24. 1603, in $* 70$ 
fait- of her age, and the 4fith of her reign, after having 
named the Scottish moaaroh for her successor. She was 
interred with geest magnificence in the chapel ofHeory VII. 
at Westminister. 

The papists represent Elizabeth as a monster of cruelty, 
avarice, and lasciviousness; which is not to be wondered 
at, considering her severity to them. It is indeed difficult 
to excuse her beheading Mary Queen of Scott, ahd the 
severity she 'sometimes made use of both against the papists 
and the protestant dissenters: but she certainly understood 
the art of governing in an eminent degree; and ber reign 
vat the school of able ministers, great statesmen, and'dis¬ 
tinguished warriors. She understood tbo Greek, Latin, 
French, Spanish; and Dntch languages, and possessed a 
deep, penetrating, and elevated mind. Her conversation 
was sprightly and agreeable, her judgment solid, her appre* 
hension acute, her application indefatigable, and heroourage 
invincible. Yet her glorious reign, on which Providence 
for a tong time poured innumerable blessings, ended in a 
■tost dismal melancholy, which some are of opinion was 
occasioned by die death of the Earl of Essex. This queen 
makes a considerable figure among the learned ladies. Be¬ 
sides-a variety of other things, she wrote a Comment on 
Plato, and translated into Latin two of the Orations of 
Isocrates, and a play of Euripides. 

James I. 

James the Sixth of Scotland and First of England, son ot 
Henry Stuart and Marf Queen of Scots, was bom June 
19. 1560, and ascended the English throne in 1603, after 
the death of Qneen Elizabeth, who had nominated him for 
her successor, as being her nearest relation; for he was 
descended from the eldest son of King Henry *VII. He 
suited Scotland to England, and took the title of King of 
Great Britain. In 1604 he ordered all popish priests to 
leave England on pain of death. 

• In 1605 a plot was discovered of a design to blow up the 
parliament homo, thirty-six barrels of gunpowder being 
pat in a cellar wider the lords* house, which bad been hired 
ibr that purpose, and covered over with coals, billets, and 
fagots. Guv Faux, who was to have set fire to the train, 
was dismwd&d in a cloak and boots; with a dark lantern, 
tinderbox, end matches in his pocket. Himself and his 
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* ' V ®Q l3wJfog v J«M<tf eaditfd thtntotb of tttipiib to be 
«iwn'tq)f| 4 and inldSl summoned ft r>, rUnibent, f d hidb 
were formed the two parties called Whigs and Tories. Hd 
itffered the Dutch to taheAmboyna, and to massacre the 
EftgKsh inhabitants, without shoeing any resentment; an! 
caused the brave Sir Walter Hkleigh to be pat to death for 
his successful expeditions against the Spaniards. He was 
educated by the fhmons Buchanan, and prided* himself on 
bis skit! in Latin and school divinity; though the works be 
published prove that be was bat an indifferent writer. Those 
works principally consist of several tracts, which are printed 
in one volume folio, and contain an attempt to prove that 
monarchs have a right to be absolute, anil independent' ift 
their subjects; also treatises on the heinous sin of taking 
tobacoo; on witohoraft, See. Mr. Walpole observes, “Them 
is not the least suspicion that the folio nnder the name of 
James I. is not of his own composition; for though Roger 
Ascham,” says he , 44 may have corrected or assisted periods 
of his illnstrions pupil, nobody can imagine that Buchanan 
dictated a word of the Demonologia, or of the polite trsa*' 
tise entitled * A Counterblast to Tobacco.’ Quotations, 
pans, witticisms, superstition, oaths, vanity, prerogative, 
and pedantry, the ingredients of all his sacred majesty’# 
performances, were the pore produce of his own capacity, 
and deserving all the incense offered to such immense 
erudition by tne divines of his age, and the flatterers of bii 
court.” He died at Theobald’s, March 27. 1625, aged 65, 
after having reigned 22 years in England, and was succeeded 
by his Son Charles I. " 

James 1. was of a middle stature, inclining to oorpulenoy^ 
his,forehead was high, his beard scanty, bis aspect mean, 
bis address awkward, and his appearance slovenly. There 
waf nothing dignified either in the composition of his mind 
or person. In the course of his reign he exhibited repeated 
instances of his ridionlons vanity, prejudices, protoMoai 
folly, and: littleness of soul. AH that we can add in his 
favour is.that be was averse to croeHy and iqjastioe; .very 
tittle addicted to excess,, temperate in bis meals, kind tahis 
servants, and even desirous of acquiring foe love of his'saP 
jeJfcts, by granting that as a favour which they olaknedtftft 
privilege, . His reign, thongh ignoble to himself, was. happy 
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Chariest Nifigof Great Britaia, »M bemat Damferlwg 
in Seafood, November 10,1600. He succeeded histkthpr, 
femes Jk to 1685, wad the same year married Henriet^ s ajf 
France, ike daughter of Beery V. Two year* after hesent 
assistance to the French Calvinists, to prevent tod taking, pf 
BooheUo; hat on the redaction of that place a treaty of 
poaoe was •concluded between the two crown*. In ,thi* 
(feign there were continual straggle* between the Icing, who 
wanted to assume to himself the absolute power of disposing 
of his subjects’ property, leaving their grievances unre¬ 
dressed, and the parliament, who were willing to grant the 
necessary supplies, provided their grievances were redressed, 
and the rights and privileges of the subjects secured, which 
at last produced a civil war, August 22.1642, the king in 
a solemn manner set up his standard at Nottingham, On 
done 1.1645, was fought toe famous battle of Naseby, which 
decided the quarrel between the king and the parliament, 
wherein the forces of the latter gained a complete victory. 
Upon the approach of Lord Fairfax to lay siege to Oxford, 
his majesty threw himself into the hands of toe Scots’ army. 
Oxford surrendered June 22. 16ft), and the few remaining 
garrisons soon after. The parliament then consulted bow ip 
getibe king out of the hand of the Scots, and to send them 
into their own country. After several debates about the 
disposal of his person, toe Scots, having received £200,000, 
August 8. 1646, delivered him up to toe commissioner* of 
the parliament of England, who were sent down to New¬ 
castle to receive him. The same day their army began to 
march for Scotland, and the king was conveyed to.Ho|m% 
House in Northamptonshire, fie was afterwards removed 
to Hampton Court, whence he made his escape, *od fied.to 
toeitfe ofj Wight, He hod not been there, loug 
party off€rom well's soldiers seized him, apd convey 
first to Harst Castle, then to Windsor, and at 
St; James’s False®, The next day he was brought 
trial, and senteaeepf death was passedupoq him,-; »ursimnt 
towhiah he mas jaftitededf,^^ House, at 

Wtotebali, m> the 80th of Januar^|643«< m’ tfa,4miaijr 
afhtinse and toe 24th of his feign, ..High^lW crap 
toWiadfer, and privat«ly iotvired. jn ; Chapel. 
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9Mr«is the hnfertunaieead if Charles I; King of Engi 
land* He was a prince of a middle »tature r rbosl, and 
well proportioned. His bair was of a dark colour, bis 
forehead high, bis onmpktxhfd pete, his visage long, and 
bis aspect tntiaxfchoty. was c tear and agate, 

Ms judgment solid add decisive, la bis privatemornls’hV 
was unblemished and exemplary. He was merciful, modest, 
chaste, tepperate, religious, and personally brave; bat it 
suffered bimseff to be guided by counsellors, who were not • 
only defective in knowledge and judgment, but generally ‘ 
proud, partial, and inflexible ; and be paid too touch defer* 
once to the advice and the desires of his consort, who was 
superstitiously attached to the errors of popery. 

' ’’ * V. r K ' ' 

The Commonwbajlth. ^ 


Oliver Cromwell was the son of a private gentleman, etf 
Huntingdon, and was born the 24th of April, 1060. Balog 
the son of a second brother, he inherited a very small paternal 
fortune. From accident or intrigue he was chosen member 
for Cambridge in the Long Parliament t bnt he seemed at 
first to possess no talents for oratory, bis person being 
ungraceful, his dress slovenly, and his elocotion homely, 
tedious, obscure, and embarrassed. He made op, however, 
by zeal and perseverance, ivbat be wabted in natural powers; 
and being endowed with unshaken intrepidity and tnnch 
dissimulation, he rose through the gradations of preferment 
to the post of lieutenant-general under Fairfrxj hut ip 
reality possessing the supreme command of the whole arpy. 
After several victories, he gained*the battle of Naaeby p aw 
this, with other successes, soon put an end to the war. a ! 

In 1649 Cromwell was sent as general into Ireland, add 
ia about nine months he subdued almost the whole or that 
kingdom, and left his son-in-law, Ireton, to complete fea 
conquest.' On June 26,1690, he was appointed general and 
Commander-in-chief of all the forces of the commonwealth; 
and set out on his march against the Soots, who had^ed 
ponied the royal cause, and placed young Cbaries, 

Son of their late monarch, on the throne. On September ^ 
'1651, he totally defeated the royalists at Woroester, wtaaft 
the king hiinself was obliged to fly. Charles, having**- 
dergone an amari-r?wbriety of dangers and cUstrouea, 
jjtedbd safely At Fesethep in Normandy, ho less thiwfeWtf 
haring at different times been privy to hfentiApa. 
I# tie meart time Cromwell, crowned with sueoest^entdlWed 
to London, where he was met by the speaker of the House 
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nfpommoos, accompanied by the mayorsad magistrates of 
ti&idon, in their formalities. He began bow to eomptuin 

the Long Parliament, which, on the 20th of April, 1093, 
he dissolved by force ; and two days after be published at 
ieolaraliion of his reasons, signed by himself and. bis ooeecil 
of officers. On December 16 be was invested with tb# 
title of Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of Engtaddy 
Scotland, and Ireland* He now applied himself to the 
management of the several parties) and snpplied the benches 
of the courts of Westminster with the ablest lawyers, bat 
acted in the* most arbitrary and oppressive manner where 
his own interest was concerned. He gave the command of 
11 the forces in Scotland to General Monk, and sent his 
own son Henry to govern Ireland. In 1655 he sent a 
powerful fleet, under the command of Admiral Penn, and 
5000 land forces, “commanded by General Venables, to at¬ 
tack the island of Hispaniola. Failing, however, in this, 
and being driven off the place by the Spaniards, they steered 
to Jamaica, which was surrendered to them without a blow. 
In the mean time Admiral Blake performed great actions in 
the Mediterranean; so that the Protector’s reputation was 
vary high abroad. 

In 1657 the parliament agreed to oiler Cromwell the tide 
of king; bat as be found this proposition disagreeable to 
hie best friends, he declined it, and resolved' upon a new' 
inauguration, which was accordingly performed in Westmin¬ 
ster Hall, June 26, with all the splendour of a coronations 
Thenext year Dunkirk surrendered to the French, and was 
dffiWered into the hands of the English. 

*His favourite daughter, Mrs. Claypoie, died on August 6, 
1658, of a languishing dis&rder, daring which she is said to 
have awakened the horrors of his guilty conscience. He- 
was from that time wholly altered, grew more reserved, 
and suspicions ; not indeed without reason, for he found a 
general discontent prevail throughout tbe nation. 'He wore 
arpgdMSPiiQd^ hig clothes, and always kept a pistol m bis 
pooket. He always traveled with baste, and attended by 
a numerous guard! He never returned from any place by 
the road be went,, had seldom slept above three nights' to¬ 
gether in. the saa*e; chamber. A tertian ague came at last 
to dfefivnt him frcSi ibis life of and anxiety. He 

died on tbcUrd of September, the adversary of the victories 
he had obtained atJpunbar aud Worcester; and his death : 
was rendered remattttto by one of the most violent tempests 
which had blown wrlbe wetnoiy of nwn. He was then 
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fifty-nine yean old, and bad usurped the government nine 
yea n. ;; 

Richard, his son, was tbe next day proclaimed Lord 
Protector; bat as be wasted resolution to defend* that title, 
he soon signed bis abdication in form, and retired trf live 
at. first on the continent, and afterwards on bis paternal 
fortune at Cheshnnt, in Hertfordshire, where be died in tbe 
rear 1712., 

Charles II. 

Charles II. was boro on the 29th of May, 1630. After 
an exile of twelve years, in Prance and Holland, be was 
restored by General Monk, who bad rendered himself ab- 
jolate master of tbe parliament. On May 29. 1660, he 
made his triumphal entry into London, and was crowned 
tbe following year. In 1662 tbe marriage between the 
king and Catharina, Infanta of Portugal, was solemnized, 
la 1665 wav was declared against the Dutch, and on the 
3rd of June a great victory was obtained over them at sea. 
The next year the French king declared war against Eng¬ 
land. The English fleet, under the command of Prince 
Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle, pat to sea aboat the 
middle of May; and there was soon a most bloody fight 
with Admiral Ruyter, in which tbe English were worsted. 
There was another furious engagement in July, when the 
English gained a complete victory, destroying above twenty 
Dutch men of war, and driving the rest into their harbours. 
In this action tbe Dutch lost four of their admirals, besides 
1900 other officers and seamen ; trod the loss ou the side of 
the English is said to have been inconsiderable. In August 
Sir Robert Holmes burnt two men of war, and 150 sail of 
merchant ships, belonging to the Dutch. 

On September 3 a terrible fire broke out in London, 
which’, continuing three days, destroyed 600 streets, in- 
chading Off churches, many hospitals and public edifices, 
and 1R,20K dwelling houses. The ruins, comprehending 436 
acres of ground, extended from the Tower, along the river, 
to the Temple Church ; and north-easterly, along the city 
walls as far as Holbora Bridge. 

On June II. 1667, the Dutch sailed up the river Medway, 
as far as Chatham; rahdirthemselves masters of Sheerneap* 
and- barot several men of war, together with a magazine 
fu&«f stoves. Bet king Charles, notwithstanding this piece 
of treachery, concluded a treaty at Breda, by which the 
coiewy of-New York, in North America, was ceded by the 
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Batch to the English, This peace was however of a short 
oantimiance; for in the year 1072., King Charles joined 
with the french, who attacked the Dutch by land, while 
the English engaged their fleets at sea; but peace was con* 
eluded alter two years. The year 1684 was almost wholly 
taken up with prosecutions of persons for speaking ill of 
the king, the Duke of York, and the government; some 
were fined in large sums, and others pillored. In 1685 the 
king was seized with an apoplectic fit; and though he was 
recovered fcy bleeding, yet he languished only a few 
days, and expired on the 6th of February, in the 55th year 
of his age, after a reign of nearly 25 years. He was buried in 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, in Westminster Abbey. He 
had bo children by his queen, but several by his mistresses. 

Charles II. was in his person tall and swarthy, and his 
countenance marked with strong harsh lineaments. His 
penetration was keen, his judgment clear, his understand¬ 
ing extensive, his conversation lively and entertaining, and 
he possessed the talent of wit and ridicule. He was easy 
of access, polite, and affable. Had he been limited to a 
private station he would have passed for the most agreeable 
Mid best natured man of the age iu which he lived. His 
greatest enemies allow him to have been a civil husband, 
an obliging lover, an affectionate lather, and an indulgent 
master; even as a prince, he manifested an aversion to 
cruelty and injustice. Yet these good qualities were more 
ifjan overbalanced by tfis weakness and defects. He was a 
scoffer at religion, and a libertine in his morals; careless, 
indolent, profuse, abandoned to effeminate pleasure, inca¬ 
pable of any noble enterprise, a stranger to manly friend¬ 
ship and gratitude, deaf to the voice of honour, blind to 
the allurements of glory, and in a word, wholly destitute of 
every active virtue. 

Trade and manufacturers flourished more in this reign 
than at auy other era of the English monarchy.” Industry 
was also crowned with success, and the people ia general 
lived ia ease and affluence. 

James II. 

James II. the aecond son of Charles I. King of Great 
Britain, and'Henrietta, the daugsafirof Henry IV. King of 
France, was bora at London, the 14th of Ootober, 1683, and 
had the tiUmg|»Duke of York. After the taking of Oxford, 
in 1646, ffHBvIianmit. committed him to the care of the 
Earl of N<o4||pberlaBd; but he made >i« escape, dressed 
iff- ' 
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like a girl; and flying into Holland, sought protection from 
bis sister, the Princess of Orange. He afterwards went 
into France, served nnder the Viscount de Turenne, and 
gave proofs of a courage worthy of his birth. He also 
distinguished himself in the Spanish army, under Don 
Juan of Austria. In 1660 he returned to England with 
his eldest brother, King Charles II.; was made lord high- 
admiral of the kingdom, and beat the Dutch fleets in 
1665, and in 1673. However, as he openly professed his 
adherence to the popish religion, and prevailed npon his 
brother to take several arbitrary and unpopular measures, 
the parliament attempted to exclude him from the succes¬ 
sion ; but Charles II. dying on the 6th of February, 1685, 
the Duke of York was proclaimed king the same day, under 
the title of James II. and a short time after in Scotland, 
under that of James VII. On his ascension he made a 
speech to the privy council, promising to preserve the 
government both of the church and state, yet two days after 
he went publicly to mass. • 

On the 11th of June the Duke of Monmouth, natural 
son of King Charles II. landed at Lyme in Dorsetshire; 
with only eighty-three followers, and immediately published 
a declaration that his sole motive for taking arms, was to 
preserve the protestant religion, and to deliver the nation 
from the usurpation and tyranny of James, Duke of York ; 
and that his mother was actually married to King Charles II. 
He thus raised an army in the west of England ; but being 
deflated and taken prisoner, was beheaded on Tower Hill; 
Jaly 15. 1685, aged 35 years ; and those who bad espoused 
his cause were butchered by military execution under Ge¬ 
neral Kirk, or barbarously executed by form of law under 
Judge Jeffries, who caused about 600 persons to be hanged; 
and the steeples, town gates, and roads, were stuck with the 
beads and ]imbs of the sufferers. 

James II. shewed great zeal for the restoration of the 
popish religion in England, and in 1687 published a procla¬ 
mation, granting liberty of conscience, by which he gave 
great pleasure to the dissenters, who had been severely per¬ 
secuted in the preceding reigns; but on its being disco¬ 
vered that this was an artifice intended tofavour the popish 
party, who were soon 'pnPinto places of honour' and profit; 
tht?y joined with those of the established church in opposing 
it. The popish priests now appearing publicly in their 
habits in the streets, and a nuncio arriving from Rome, the 
wfiole nation was alarmed, and applied to William Henry 
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of Nassau, Prince of Orange, who bad married Mary, King 
James’s eldest daughter, and was himself the son of that 
king’s eldest sister. This prince arrived in England in 1688, 
when the dissatisfaction against the king was so great , that 
a considerable part of his army forsook him; and without 
venturing an engagement. King James privately retired to 
France; on which the Prince of Orange was crowned King 
of Englaud, by the name of William III. Thus wus formed 
the famous period in English history called the Revolution. 

In 1689 James II. landed with an army in Ireland, in 
order to render himself master of that kingdom; but having 
lost the battle of the Boyne, in which King William com- 
mauded in person, he was obliged to return to St. Germains, 
where he died, Sept. 16.1701, aged 68. He was buried in 
the church of the monastery of the Benedictines, in Paris. 
James II. wrote memoirs of his own life and campaigns, to 
the Restoration; and memoirs of the English affairs, chiefly 
naval, from the year 1660 to 1673. 

fames II. was a prince in whom some good qualities were 
rendered ineffectual, by mistaken notions of the prerogative, 
excessive bigotry to the religion of Rome, and an inflexible 
severity of temper. He was brave, steady, resolute, diligent, 
upright, and sincere, except when warped by religious con¬ 
siderations ; yet even where religion was not concerned, he 
appears to have been proud, haughty, vindictive, cruel, and 
unrelenting; and though he approved himself an obedient 
and- dutiful subject, he certainly became one of the most 
intolerable sovereigns that ever reigned over a free people. 

William III. 

t> 

William 111 of Nassau, Prince of Orange, Stadtholder 
of the United Provinces, King of England, &c. was the son 
of William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, by Mary, the 
eldest daughter of Charles I. King of England, and was 
bom at tbedHague, the 14th of November, 1650.’ He was 
abont 22 years of age when he was elected Stadtholder, and 
declared general of the Hutch troops, in order to put a stop 
to the rapidity of the conquests made by Louis XIV. In 
1673 he took the strong town of Nareden, and obliged the 
French to qui|Utrecht,and several considerable places where 
they bad garriqqns. He soon afteiptrds engaged the French 
at Senef, whejjgjjhe gained great honour by his courage aq/d 
conduct, andafipioed a victory, after a most obstinate 
engagement. 17th of October, 1677, he embarked 

for England i tidm on the 4th of November he was married 



to the Princess Mary, eldest daughter of the Dul.e of York. 
On the i Mill of the same month ho departed fro n London 
with his princess, and lauded at Terbeyde. In A ugust, 167th 
he attacked aud defeated the Duke of Luxewhurt’ll, in his 
quarters, near the Abbey of St Dennis ; in (he heat of the 
action be advanced so far, that he was in great danger of 
being killed. On .Time 2D. JG84, a treaty was signed at the 
Hague, which put an end to the war. 

James, Duke of York, having ascended the throne of Eng¬ 
land after the death of his brother Charles 11. endeavouring 
to restore the popish religion, and also to destrov the mil 
and religious liberty of the people, they naturally cast their 
eyes on the Prince of Orange, and applied to him tor deli 
verance ; on which he landed at Torbay, November 5. 1(588, 
and was joyfully received by almost the whole nation. 

James now made his escape to France, and alter his de¬ 
parture the lords and commons agreed, after much dispute, 
that he had abdicated his throne: upon which the Pnne#of 
Orange, and the Princess Mary, v,«ie proclaimed king and 
queen, the 13th ol February, 1(580, and crowned the 11th of 
April following. An attempt was then made by the oppo¬ 
site party to secure Scotland Ibr James 11.; but on the26tb 
of May, 1089, the two armies meeting at Killvcrankie, in 
the shire of Perth, Lieutenant-general Mackay, who com¬ 
manded for King William, obtained a complete victory; 
after which the whole island of Great llrilain submitted to 
him. In the mean time, Tyrconqel hud disarmed great part 
of the protestants of Ireland, and formed an army of papists, 
amounting to 30,000 foot and 8000. horse ; while the pro¬ 
testants in the north took np arms, and seizing on Kilmure, 
Coleraine, Inniskilling, and Londonderry, declared lor King 
William and Queen Mary. Things were in this situation 
when Jnmys landed at Kinsale, March 12. 1(588, and made 
his public entn into Dublin, lie soon after put himself at 
the bead of 20,000 men, and was twice reinforced by the 
French, who each time joined him with 5000 men. He 
look Coleraine and Kilmore, and laid si* j ge to Londonderry, 
but soon after returned to meet bis parliament in Dublin, 
where be passed an act to attaint 2 or 3000 protestant lords, 
ladies, clergymen, and gentlemen, of high treason. In 
tlft: mean time the siege of Londonderry w'as vigorously 
carried on. The garrison of inniskilling, at the same time, 
performed wonders ; pa’ticularlv the day before the siege ol 
Derry was raised, they advanced nearly 20 nines to meet 
about G000 Irish, and defeated y-.cm, killing neailv 300(1 
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though they themselves were not above 2000, and had not 
above 20 killed and 50 wounded. In August the Duke of 
Schomberg arrived in Ireland with 10,000 men, took Car- 
rickfergus in four days, and performed several other gallant 
actions. In June, 1090, William landed in Ireland with a 
gallant army, and, on July 1. fought the memorable battle 
of the Boyne, in which, though lie bad the misfortune to 
lose the brave Duke of Schomberg, he gained a complete 
victory ove,r the French and Irish, and obliged James to 
retire first to Dublin, and afterwards to France. The next 
year the English, under the brave General Gincle, and 
other valiant commanders, made themselves masters of 
Baltimore; passed the Shannon amidst the fire of the enemy, 
and took Atblope ; and, on July 12. fought the glorious 
battle of Ahgrim, wherein 4000 Irish, and their general St. 
Ruth, were slain, and all their tents, arms, &c, were taken. 
After this entire defeat Galway surrendered, and Limerick 
cfpitulated, by which an end was put to the Irish war, and 
all Ireland was reduced to the obedience of King William 
and Queen Mary. In the mean time the French king was 
pushing bis conquests in the Netherlands, and other parts, 
which made it necessary for King William to go over to 
the famous congress at the Hagife, in the beginning of the 
year 1691, in order to animate the confederate princes and 
states. The French were so tar beforehand with the allies 
that they took the strong city of Mons this year, and Namur 
in the year billowing ; after which was fought the famous 
battle of Steenkirk, wherein, though the French remained 
masters of the field of battle, yet King William so bravely 
disputed the victory, that they had scarcely any thing else 
to boast of, the loss being nearly equal on both sides. The 
king was no sooner gone abroad, in 1691, than the Jacobites 
resumed their favourite scheme, in concert with France, for 
restoring the late king. But the vigilance of Queen Mary 
and the government again disconcerted their measures. In 
July 1694, was fought the famous battle of Landen, between 
the allied army, commanded by King William, ami the 
French under the Duke of Luxemburgh : and though the 
latter were very much superior in numbers, the former fought 
with such obstinate bravery, under their prudent and va¬ 
liant leader, that for some time they manifestly had the 
advantage; and it was only the superiority of numbers that 
at last wrested the victory out of their hands. Alter this 
action the French made themselves masters of Charleroy. 
On December 23 1694, Queen Mary died of the smallpox 
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in the 33rd year of her age, having reigned nearly six years 
jointly with her royal consort. On March 5 she was so¬ 
lemnly interred in the chapel of Henry VII. The ye.' r 1095 
was glorious to King William and the allies, bv the reduc¬ 
tion of Namur. Marshal Boufllers having thrown himself 
into it, with a strong reinforcement, the garrison then 
consisted df 15,000 men, and they were furnished with pro¬ 
visions for several months; yet King William having laid 
siege to it in the beginning of July, carried it on with such 
vigour and good conduct, even in the sight of a numerous 
French army under Marshal ViJleroy, who had advanced to 
relieve it, that the town surrendered on August 0. N. S. 
and the castle in less than a month after. The English fleet, 
under Lord Berkley, spread terror this summer along the 
coasts of France, bombarded St, Maloes, and some other 
towns ; and, in return, Villerov, by the French king’s orders, 
bombarded Brussels. On the 12th of January a double 
plot was discovered to assassinate the king, and invade the 
kingdom. Many of the late king’s emisssaries came over 
from France and held consultations with papists and Jaco¬ 
bites here, how to murder William ; and after several de¬ 
bates on the time, place, and manner of putting their horrid 
design in execution, the'{ at last agreed to assassinate his 
majesty in his coach, on some day in February, 1095, in a 
lane between Brentford and Tnrnham-green as he returned 
from hunting. But happily the whole plot was discovered 
on the very night before it was tp have been executed. At 
the same time there was to be an invasion from France; 
for which purpose King James was to come to Calais, and 
the troops, artillery, and stores, were immediately ordered 
to be embarked ; but, by the news of the assassination plot 
having miscarried, and the speedily sending a formidable 
fleet unde,r Admiral Russel, this other part of the design 
was frustrated and Calais was soon after bombarded by the 
English. A treaty of peace was at last happily concluded, 
and signed at Ryswick, by the English, Spanish, French, 
and Dutch plenipotentiaries, on September 20. 1697, and 
by the ministers of the emperor, who stood out for some 
time, on October 20. with as much advantage to the allies 
as could reasonably be expected. On the 29th of July, 1700, 
the young Duke of Gloucester, the only remaining child of 
seventeen, whom the Princess Anne had borne, died of a 
malignant fever, in the lith year of his age. The King of 
Spain dying towards the end of this year, the Duke of Anjou 
was declared King of Spain b\ the Fven.b king, his grand- 
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father. The French at the same time overrunning the 
Spanish .Netherlands, both King William and the States 
were obliged to acknowledge the Dnke of Anjou's title, in 
order to gain time. On February 21. 1701, the king, who 
had been declining in his health for some time, fell from his 
horse as he was hunting, and dislocated his right collar bone; 
which, joined to his former indisposition, held‘'him in a 
languishing state till the 8th of March, when he expired, 
in the 32nd.year of his age, after having reigned thirteen 
years, three weeks, and two days. On the 12th of April 
following be was interred in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
near the remains of his queen. He left no issue. 

Wiliam III. was of a middle stature, a thin body, and 
delicate constitution, subject to an asthma and continual 
cough from his iufancy. He had an aquiline nose, spark 
ling eyes, a large forehead, and a grave solemn aspect. He 
was very sparing of speech ; his conversation was dry, and 
his manner disgusting, except in battle, when his deport¬ 
ment was free, spirited, and animating. In courage, forti¬ 
tude, and equanimity, he rivalled the most eminent warriors 
of antiquity ; and his natural sagacity made amends for the 
defects of his education, which had not been properly su¬ 
perintended. He was religious, temperate, generally just 
and sincere; a stranger to violent transports of passion, 
and might have passed for one of the best princes of the 
age in which he lived, had he never ascended the throne 
of Great Britain. But thp distinguishing criterion of his 
character was ambition : to this he sacrificed the punctilios 
of honour and decorum, «in deposing his father-in-law and 
uncle; and this he gratified at the expense ef the nation 
that raised him to sovereign authority. He aspired to the 
honour of acting as umpire in all the contests of Europe: 
and the second object of his attention was the prosperity of 
that country to which he owed his birth and extraction. To 
sum up his character in a few words, William was a fatalist 
in religion, indefatigable in war, enterprising in politics, 
dead to all the generous emotions of the human heart, a 
cold relation, an indifferent husband, a disagreeable man, 
an ungracious prince, and an imperious sovereign. 

Anne. « 

This amiable and illustrious princess was descended from 
a race of kings the most ancient of any in Europe. She 
was the second daughter of James, Duke of York, after¬ 
wards King James II. bv Mrs. Anuc Hvde, eldest daughter 
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of Edward, Earl of Clarendon. The Duke was privately 
married to this lady, during his first exile, in 11(69. In 
1000, she was , by an order of council, declared Duchess of 
York, and to have the precedency of tbe Princess of 
Orange and the Queen of Bohemia. The Duchess died at 
the palace of St. James’s, March 31. 1071. She had issue 
by the duke four sons and four daughters; Charles, born 
October 22. 1000; Mary, born April SO. 1062; James, born 
July 12. 1600; Anne, born February 6. 1004; Charles, born 
July 4. 1005; Edgar, born September 14. 1007; Henrietta, 
born January 13. 1009; and Catharine, born February 9. 
1070: of whom Charles, James, Charles, and Henrietta, 
died in her lifetime, and Edgar and Catharine did not 
survive her a year; but Mary and Anne li^ed to be queens 
of England. The Princess Mary was about nine years old, 
and Anne about seven, at the death of their mother. 

On tbe death ol William 111. which happened on Sun¬ 
day, March 8. 1702, the Princess Anne was proclaimed 
Queen of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, in tbe cities 
of London and Westminster, and was crowned on tbe 23rd 
of April following. During her reign the honour of tbe 
British arms was carried to an amazing height, particular!) 
by the Duke of MarlbonAigh, who humbled the pride or 
France by a number of the most glorious victories. The 
nation being at the same time at war with Spain, the Duke 
of Orinond and Sir George Rooke took Vigo, when eleven 
French men of war were burnt, and ten takpn; six galleons 
were sunk, and eleven taken. (*)n the 24th of July, 1704, 
Sir George Rooke took Gibraltar, alter a siege of two days. 
The next year tbe Earl of Peterborough took the city of 
Barcelona, and several other places in Spain; and in 1700 
the Earl of Galway, at the head of '.0,000 men, took Alcan¬ 
tara, a city of Portugal. In 1708 Major-general Stanhope 
landed witfii 3000 men on the island of Minorca, and at¬ 
tacked lort St. Philip, where the gat risen, which consisted 
of 1000 Spaniards and 000 French, suneiidered in three 
days ; the men were made prisoners of war, and the whole 
island was conquered in three weeks. 

These wars were concluded by the treaty of Utrecht, in 
1713, by which Spain and Spanish America were confirmed 
to.King Philip; but the Netherlands, and the Spanish 
dominions in Italy, were separated from that monarchy. 
Their Italian dominions consisted of the kingdoms of 
Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and the duchy of Milan; of which 
Naples, Sardinia, and Milan, were, bcs'ov.cd on the empe- 
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ioi ; and Sicily, with the title of king-, was given to the 
l)uke of Savoy. The Dutch had a barrier given them 
against France in the Netherlands; while Harley and Bo- 
Iingbroke, the new ministry, in compliance to France, only 
insisted on the demolition qf Dunkirk, and the possession 
of Gibralter, Minorca, and No via Scotia, though much bet¬ 
ter terms had been before olFered by the French. Queen 
Anne procured a law for the rebuilding fifty new chinches 
within the bills of mortality, with an augmentation of the 
livings of the poor clergy ; and in 1706 the union of the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland took place. The 
queen died at Kensington, on the 1st of August, 1714, in 
the 60th year of her age, and the 13th year of her reign. 
She had been married to his Royal Highness Prince George 
of Denmark, July 28. 1683, by whom she had several chil¬ 
dren, who died young. 

Anne Stuart, Queen of Great Britain, was in her person 
of a middle size, majestic, and well proportioned. Her hair 
was of a dark brown colour, her complexion ruddy, her 
features regular, and her countenance round and handsome. 
Her voice was clear and melodious, and her presence en¬ 
gaging. She was indeed deficient in that vigour of mind 
by which a prince ought to preset ve his independence, and 
avoid the snares of sycophants and favourites ; btit, what¬ 
ever her weakness in this particular might have been, the 
virtues of her heart were never called in question. She 
was a pattern of conjugal affection and fidelity, a tender 
mother, a warm friend, an indulgent mistress, a muni¬ 
ficent patroness, and a merciful princess, during whose 
reign no subject's blood was shed for treason. In a word, 
if she was not the greatest, she was certainly one of the 
best and most unblemished sovereigns that ever sat upon 
the throne of England. ( 

George I. 

George I. was created Duke of Cambridge, October 6. 
1706, and on the death of Queen Anne succeeded to the 
crown of Great Britain. He was the eldest son of Ernestus 
Augustus, Duke, afterwards Elector, of Brunswick Lunen- 
burgh (or Hanover) by the Princess Sophia, daughter of 
Frederic, Elector-palatine, and King of Tiohemia, and of 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James I- He was born I»Say 
28. 1660, and succeeded his father as Elector of Brunswick 
Lunenburgh in 1698. The regency met and gave orders 
immediately for his proclamation. On September 58 he 
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landed, with the prince his son, at Greenwich , and on 
20th they made their public entry through the city to ,Vt. 
James's, attended by above 200 coaches and six of the no¬ 
bility and gentry. The prince royal was declared Prince of 
Wales ; the king was crowned October 20: and a new par¬ 
liament met on March 17. 1715. In July the king gave 
the royal absent to an act for preventing tumults and riotous 
assemblies, commonly called the Riot Act, which is still in 
force. 

This year a rebellion broke out, which was headed by the 
Earl of Mar, in Scotland, who set up the Pretender’s stan¬ 
dard, in September, in the Highlands, and caused him to be 
proclaimed in several places ; when the Earl of Derwent- 
water and others appeared in arms in the north of Eng¬ 
land, and proclaimed the Pretender in several places. On 
November 12 they were attacked by the king’s troops, 
commanded by the generals Wills and Carpenter, in 
Preston, where, alter a smart firing from the windows, 
finding all the avenues to the town blocked up by the 
k'ng’s troops, on the 13th they desired to capitulate ; but, 
no other terms being allowed them than submitting to the 
king’s meicy, on the 14th, at seven in the morning, they 
submitted. On the very day the rebels were subdued at 
Preston, the Duke of Argyle defeated the rebel army, un¬ 
der the Earl of Mar, consisting of about 8 or 9000 men, at 
Sherifi-muir, about four miles from Aberdeen ; and the 
Earl of Mar retreated to Perth, ajter an obstinate ii< lit, in 
which both sides claimed the victory, though the earl being 
frustrated in his design of crossing the Forth, showed that 
the king’s forces had the advantage. On December 22 
the Pretender arrived in a Dunkirk privateer in Scotland, 
where he was met and complimented by the Earl of Mar, 
and others yf his adherents ; but, being closely pursued by 
the king’s troops, on Febn ry 14. the Pretender, with the 
Earl of Mar, and some chiefs, found means to make their 
escape to a French ship which lay 1her,e : soon alter which 
the rebels were conducted into the mountains by Gordon, 
their general, where they dispersed. Some submitted, and 
some were taken prisoners. Among them was their gene¬ 
ral Foster, as also the earls of Derwent-water, Nithisdale, 
Darnwarth, Wintouu, and other noblemen. The lords 
Derwent-water and Kenmuir were beheaded on Tower Hill, 
February 21. 1715-10; Nithisdale and Wintouu made their 
escape out of the Tower ; and after the execution of some 
yf the rebels an act of grace passed. Robert Walpole, Es( t . 
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was some time before made first commissioner of tlio frca* 
surv, and elianeellor ol the exchequer ; and about the same 
time, the parliament attainted James Butler, Duke of Or¬ 
mond of high treason, and confiscated Ins estate. A few 
weeks after the king gave the royal assent to an act for 
enlarging the time of continuance of parliament for seven, 
instead of three years, as l>\ the triennial act passed in the 
reign of King Willi tin. 

A quadruple alliance was signed at London, July 22. 
.1718, between the emperor, Great Britain, and Holland. 
On July 31. Sir ( ieorge Byng entirely defeated the Spanish 
fleet in the Mediterranean, the Spaniards having attacked 
the citadel of Messina, in Sicily, which was agreed to be 
given up to (lie etnperor. W; tr was declared against Spain 
in December following, both by Great Britain and France. 

On the 15th of April, 1721, the Princess of Wales was 
delivered of William Augustus, the famous Duke of Cum¬ 
berland. A new parliament met on October 2, 1722. when 
the king acquainted them with a conspiracy for overturning 
the established government, and setting up the Pretender. 
Christopher Laye», a counsellor of the Temple, was exe¬ 
cuted at Tyburn, May 17. 1723, and his head fixed upon 
Temple-bar, for being concerned in it. The parliament 
passed bills for inflicting pains and penalties on bishops 
Atterbury, Kelley, and PInnket, on the same account, 
whereby the first was banished, and the two last imprisoned 
for life. In 1725 the Eari of Macclesfield, lord high chan¬ 
cellor, resigned the seals ; he was fined £30,000 and com¬ 
mitted to the Tower till he paid it. He was succeeded by 
Sir Peter King, lord chief justice of the common pleas. 

On September 3. 1725, a treaty was concluded between 
Great Britain, France, and Prussia; though the last, in 
effect, soon deserted this alliance ; but the States General 
afterwards acceded to it. This treaty was designed as a 
balance to one which had been concluded between the 
courts of Vienna and Madrid. These counter-alliances 
put Europe again in a flame, and three British squadrons 
were fitted out; one sent to the West Indies, another ti¬ 
the coast of Spain, and a third to the Baltic. In the be¬ 
ginning of the "year 1727 the Spaniards laid siege to Gi¬ 
braltar; which though it was suspended upon preliminary 
articles for a general pacification being signed, was not ra¬ 
tified till some time after the king’s death. On June 3 his 
majesty embarked on board the Carolina yacht, and landed 
on the 7th atVaert, in Holland, where be lay that night. 
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On the !)th he arrived at Deldeu, between eleven aud twelve 
at night, seemingly in good health. He set out the next 
morning about three o’clock, was taken ill on the road, and 
died at his brother’s palace, at Ostiaburgh, June II. 1727, 
in the fiBlh year of his age, and the I3th of his reign. 

George 1. was plain and simple in his person and dress; 
grave and •composed in his deportment, though easy, fami¬ 
liar, and facetious, in his hours of relaxation. Before he 
ascended the throne of Great Britain he had acquired the 
character of a circumspect general, a just and merciful 
prince, and a wise politician, who perfectly understood and 
steadily pursued his own interest. With these qualities it 
cannot be doubted but that he came to England extremely 
well disposed to govern his new subjects according to the 
maxims of the British constitution, and Hie genius of the 
people; and if ever he seemed to deviate from these prin¬ 
ciples, we may fake it for granted that he was misled by 
the venal suggestions of a ministry, whose power and in 
fiuc-nce were founded on corruption. 

Gkurge IT. 

George II. then in the 44th year of his age, was pro¬ 
claimed King of Great Britain on ihe 15th of June, 1727, 
being the day alter the express arrived with the account of 
the death of his father. On the 11th of October the coro¬ 
nation of the king and queen was performed at Westminister 
Abi ev, with the usual solemnity. 

In the ht ...liningof December, his majesty’s eldest son, 
Prince Frederic, arrived in England, from Hanover, where 
he had hitherto resided : he was introduced into the privy 
council, and created Prince of Wales. 

The Spaniards still continued their depredations with 
impunity qn the commerce of Great Britain. The court 
of Spain indeed, at this juncture, seemed cold and indiffe¬ 
rent with regard to a pacification with England. In Sep¬ 
tember, 1720, Victor Amadeus, King of Sardinia, resigned 
his crown to bis son, Charles Emmanuel, Prince of Piedmont. 
The father reserved to himselt a revenue of 100,000 pistoles 
per annum, retired to the Castle of Chnmherry, and es 
paused the Countess Dowager of St. Sebastian. 

•On the 1st of February, 1733. died Augustus II. King o. 
Poland, which gave rise to a dreadful war in Europe. Three 
parties were formed on this occasion. 

In 1734 King Stanislaus was obliged to llee secretly 
15 ti ti . 
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from Dantzie, and leave the crown of Poland to Augustus, 
Elector of Saxony. England during these transactions 
preserved a neutrality. At length a quarrel breaking out 
between the courts of Madrid and Lisbon, the latter applied 
for assistance to the King of Cheat. Britain, who sent Sir 
John Norris with a powerful squadron to Lisbon. 

On the 27th of April, 1730, the Prince of Wales was 
married to the Princess of Saxe-Gotha. 

The beginning of the year 1737 was distinguished by a 
rupture in the royal family, occasioned by the Prince of 
Wales carrying away the Princess of Wales, then near her 
time, from Hampton Court, where their majesties resided, 
to St. James’s, where she was that night delivered of Au¬ 
gusta, now Princess of Brunswick. On the 20th of Novem¬ 
ber died Queen Caroline, in the uolli year of her age. The 
dissension still subsisted between the Prince of Wales and 
his father, who ordered the lord chamberlain to signify 
publicly, that no person who visited the prince should be 
admitted to the court at St. James’s. In 1739 war was 
declared against Spain, and Admiral Vernon sent in July, 
with a squadron of ships, to annoy their commerce and set¬ 
tlements in America; where, in November, he took the 
town of Porto Bello, with only'six ships. The next year 
advice was received from Admiral Vernon, that he had 
bombarded Carthagena, and taken Port Chagre. On the 
20th of October, Charles VI. Emperor of Germany, the 
last prince of the house of Austria, died at Vienna, and was 
succeeded in his hereditary dominions by his eldest daugh¬ 
ter, the Archduchess Maria Theresa. The young King of 
Piussia was no sooner informed of the emperor’s death 
than he entered Silesia at the head of 20,000 men, and 
seized certain fiefs to which his family laid claim. The 
Elector of Bavaria refused to acknowledge the archduchess 
as Queen of Hungary and Bohemia. 

The year 1741 was remarkable for General Wentworth 
and Admiral Vernon’s unsuccessful expedition against Car- 
thagena, owing to a disagreement which arose between 
them. 

By the happy influence of his Britannic majesty a treaty 
was concluded between Austria and Prussia, whereby Silesia 
was given up to the latter; to which treaty Saxony also 
acceded, and peace was proclaimed at Dresden on the 
1 “t!i of September, 1742. This obliged the French to 
reii.e with great precinitation anil loss to Prague, which 
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I’ri nco Charles besieged with 60,000 men , there being. 
'26,000 men in that city. Negotiations were carried mi 
between the generals on the respective sides. 

The Queen of Hungary now began to triumph over ail 
her enemies ; the French were driven out of Bolieir ia, and 
Prince Charles, her general, at the head of a large army, 
invaded the dominions of Bavaria. The elector was obliged 
to fly before her; and abandoned by his allies and stripped 
of all his dominions, he repaired to Frankfort, where he 
lived in indigence and obscurity. He now made advances 
towards an accommodation with the Queen of Hungary ; 
and agreed to continue neuter during the remainder of the 
war, while the French, who first began it as allies, sup¬ 
ported the burden. In the Netherlands the English and 
French armies came to an engagement*at the village of 
Dettingen, June 2(1, 1743. The order of battle, as directed 
bv his Britannic majesty, was very masterly. The king 
advancing to the front of bis army, gave fresh spirits to the 
soldiers. The British troops fired too soon upon the march¬ 
ing up of the enemy ; when the French black musquetaires, 
detaching themselves from their lines, and galloping be¬ 
tween the allied foot, were all cut to pieces. The firing 
now became general ; aiyl the presence of his Britannic 
majesty, who was in the posts of the greatest danger, and 
behaved with the noblest intrepidity, fixed the fate of the 
day. Marshal Noailles showed great bravery in this battle, 
The Duke of Cumberland, being in the hottest ot the en¬ 
gagement, was wounded in the wall of his leg. Hereupon 
Marshal Noailles, after losing the flower of his army, or¬ 
dered a retreat. In this battle the French lost 0000 men, 
and a multitude of officers, with some trophies ; and the 
English 2500 men. 

In 1741 Commodore Anson returned from his expedi¬ 
tion roum^ the world. The French went on with vigour in 
every quarter; they opposed Piinee Charles of Lorraine; 
interrupted his progress in his attempt to pass the Rhine, 
and gained some success in Italy; but their chief expecta¬ 
tions were placed in a projected invasion of England. The 
troops designed for this expedition amounted to 15,000. 
The Duke de Itoquefeuille, with twenty ships of the line, 
was to see them landed safely in England ; and Count Saxe 
vwas to command them when put ashore. The whole pro¬ 
ject, however, was disconcerted by the appearance of Sir 
John Norris, with a superior fleet, making up against 
them; the French fleet was obliged to pul back; a very 
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Lard gale of wind damaged their transports beyond redress. 
All hopes of invasion were now frustrated ; and at length 
the French thought fit openly to declare war. The com¬ 
bined fleets of France and Spain for some time fought the 
British armament under the admirals Matthews and Les- 
tnck, though with inferior force, and came off nearly upon 
equal terms. Such a parity of success in England was re¬ 
garded as a de/eat. Both the English admirals were fried 
by a court-martial; Matthews, who had fought tlw enemy 
with intrepidity, was declared incapable of serving for the 
future in his majesty’s navy; Lestock, who had kept aloof, 
was acquitted with honour, as he had intrenched himself 
within the punctilios of discipline: he barely did his duty; 
a man of honour, when his country is at stake, should do 
more. The proceedings in the Netherlands were still more 
unfavourable. The French besieged and took Friherg, be¬ 
fore they went into winter quarters; and early the next 
campaign invested the city of Tournay. The allies were 
resolved to prevent the loss of this city by a battle. Their 
army was inferior h> the French; notwithstanding this dis¬ 
advantage, on the 30th of April, 1745, the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland marcheu to the attack at two in the morning. The 
British infantry pressed forward,' bore down all opposition, 
and for nearly an hour were victorious. Marshal Saxe was at 
that time sick of the same disorder of which he afterwards 
died, lie visited all the posts in a litter ; and saw, notwith¬ 
standing all appearances, that the day was his own. The 
English column, without command, by a mere mechanical 
courage, had advanced upon the enemy s lines, which formed 
an avenue on each side to receive them. The French 
artillery began to play upon this forlorn body , and though 
they continued a long time unshaken, they were obliged to 
retreat about three o'clock in the afternoon. The allies left 
nearly 12,000 men upon the field of battle, and tne French 
bought their victory with almost an equal number. This 
blow, by which Tournay was taken, gave the French a ma¬ 
nifest superiority during the continuance of the war. 

The son of the old Pretender now resolved to make an 
effort at gaining the British crown. Being furnished with 
some money, and still larger promises from France, he em¬ 
barked for Scotland on board a small frigate, accompanied 
by the Marquis Tullbardine, and a few other desperate ad¬ 
venturers. For the conquest of the whole British empire 
he brought with him seven officers, and arms for 2000 men. 
'ic landed on the coast of Eochabar, July 27, and was in a 
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little time joined by some Highland chiefs and their vassals. 
He soon saw himself at the head of 1500 men, and invited 
others to join him by manifestoes, which were dispersed 
throughout all the Highlands. The ministry was no sooner 
informed of the truth of his arrival than Sir John Cope was 
ordered to oppose his progress. In the mean time the 
young adventurer marched to Perth, where his lather, the 
Chevalier de St. George, was proclaimed King of Great 
JLlrituiu. The rebel army advanced towards Edinburgh, 
which they entered without opposition. Here, too, the 
pageantry of proclamation was performed. Put though he 
was master of the capital, yet the citadel, or castle, with a 
good garrison under the command of General Guest, braved 
all his attempts. Sir John Cope, who was now reinforced 
by two regiments of dragoons, resolved to march towards 
Edinburgh and give him battle. The young adventurer 
attached him near Preston Pans, and in a few minutes 
totally routed him and his troops. In this victory the king 
•ost about 500 men, and the rebels not above HO. 

In the mean time the Pretender wentforwaid with vigour; 
and having advanced to Penrith, continued his irruption 
till he came to Manchester, where he established his head¬ 
quarters; from thence li/ prosecuted his route to Derby; 
but lie determined once more to return to Scotland, lie 
elfccted bis retreat to Carlisle without any loss ; and having 
reinforced the garrison of the place, crossed the rivers Eden 
and Solway into Scotland. 

After many attacks and skirmishes the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland put himself at the head of the troops at Edinburgh, 
which consisted of about 14,000 men. He resolved to come 
to a battle as soon as possible, aud marched forward, w hile 
the young adventurer retired at his approach. The duke 
advanced to Aberdeen, where be was joined by the Duke of 
Gordon, and some other lords. The Highlanders were 
drawn up in order of battle on the plain of Culloden, to the 
number of 8000 men. The duke marched thither, and the 
battle began about one o’clock in the afternoon, April 1G. 
In less than thirty minutes the rebels were totally routed, 
and the field was covered with their dead bodies. The duke, 
immediately affer the battle, ordered thirty-six deserters to 
1)0 executed. At length a general peace was proclaimed in 
London, on February 2, 1749. 

On the 7th of May, 175G, his Britannic majesty declared 
war against France, and sent Admiral Byng, with a strong 
fleet to the relief of Minolta : Uut as he nei’leelev to fulfil 
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his instructions, the place was lost, and he was tried and shot 
at Portsmouth. During these transactions Mr. Clive, one 
of the clerks ot the Past Indian Company, distinguished 
himself in the East Indies, obtaining- the rank of colonel, 
and had such amazing success, that all the towns and facto¬ 
ries of the French on the coasts of Coromandel, except Pon¬ 
dicherry, were in a few years taken by the English. On 
the other hand, in 1758, the Duke of Marlborough landed 
near St. Maloes, in France, and burnt many ships, with a 
great quantity of naval stores. Lieutenant-general Bligh 
and Captain Howe took Cherburg, and demolished the 
fortifications. Soon after Captain Marsh took Senegal, 
and Commodore Keppel the island of Goree, on the coast 
of Africa. On the 2dth of July Cape Breton was retaken 
by General Amherst and Admiral Boscawen. Soon after 
Fort Froutenac surrendered to Lieutenant-general Brad- 
street, and Fort Du Quesne to General Forbes. On the 1st 
of May, 1759, the island of Guadaloupe surrendered to the 
English. In the same month, Marigalante, Santos, and 
Deseada, became subject to Great Britain. 

On August 1 was fought the. glorious battle of Minden, 
in which about 7000 English defeated 80,000 of the French 
regular troops. h 

The command of the expedition against Quebec, the 
capital of French Canada, was given to General Wolfe, a 
young officer of a true military genius. Wolfe’s courage 
and perseverance surmounted incredible difficulties; lie 
gained the heights of Abraham, near Quebec, where he 
fought and defeated the French army, but he was himself 
killed. General Amherst, who was the first English general 
on command in America, conducted another expedition ; 
and Canada shortly became subject to Great Britain. 

The affairs of the French being now desperate, and their 
credit ruined, they resolved upon an attempt to retrieve all 
by an invasion of Great Britain; but on the 18tli of Au¬ 
gust, 1759, Admiral Boscawen attacked the Toulon squadron 
commanded by M. De la Clue, near the Straits of Gibraltar, 
took three ships, and burnt two. 

On the 20th of November Sir Edward Hawke defeated 
the Brest fleet, commanded by Admiral Conflans, oil' the 
island of Dumet, iu the Bay of Biscay. After this engage¬ 
ment the French gave over all thoughts of their intended 
invasion of Great Britain. 

In February, 1700, Captain Tburot, a French inaiine ad¬ 
venturer, who, with three sloops of wa>\ had a'uumcd the 
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coasts of Scotland, and actually made a descent at Carrick- 
fergus in Ireland, was, on his return from (lienee, defeated 
and killed by Captain Elliot, wlio was (lie Commodore ol 
three ships inferior in force to the Frenchman’s squad on. 

On the 26th of October, 1700, George II. died suddenly, 
full of years and glory, in the 77th year of his age, and the 
33rd of his*reign. He was interred on the 10th of Novem¬ 
ber, at Winchester. 

George II. was rather low of stature, well shaped and 
erect, with eyes remarkably prominent, a high nose, and fair 
complexion. In his disposition he is said to have been 
hasty, prone to anger, especially in his youth, yet goon ap¬ 
peased ; otherwise mild, moderate, and humane; in his way 
of living, temperate and regular, lie wik fond of military 
pomp and parade, and personally brave. He loved war as 
a soldier, studied it as a science, and corresponded on the 
subject with some of the greatest military characters in 
Germany. The circumstances that chiefly mark bis public 
character were a predilection lor his native country, and a 
close attention to the political interests of the Germanic 
body. 

Gk/uce III. 

George Ill. the eldest son of Frederic, Prince of Wales, 
was born on the 4th of June, 1738, and proclaimed King of 
Great Britain on the 20th of October, 1760. The brighter 
the national glory was at the time of George the Second’s 
death, the more arduous was the province of his successor. 
This prince chose for his first minister the Earl of Bute, with 
whom he had been acquainted from his earliest youth ; and 
the first acts of his reign convinced the, public that the 
death of his predecessor would not relax the operations of 
the war. Accosdinglv, in 1761, the island of Belleisle, on 
the coast of France, surrendered to his majesty’s ships and 
forces under Commodore Keppel and General Hodgson; 
as di<l the important fortress of Pondicherry, in the East 
Indies, to General Coote and Admiral Stevens. The ope¬ 
rations against the French West Indies still continued, un¬ 
der General Monckton, Lord Hollo, and Sir James Douglas; 
and iu 1762 the island of Martinico, hitherto deemed 
impregnable, with the island, of Grenada, Grenadillas, St. 
Vincent, and others of less note, were subdued by the British 
arms, with inconceivable rapidity. By this time the famous 
-family compact among all the branches of the Bourbon 
.family bad been concluded ; and it was found necessary to 
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declare war against the Spaniards, who having been hitherto 
no principal in the quarrel, had scandalously abused their 
neutrality in favour of the French. A respectable armament 
was fitted out under Admiral Pocook, having the Earl of 
Albemarle on board, to command the land forces ; and the 
vitals of the Spanish monarchy were struck at by the reduc¬ 
tion of the Havunnah, the strongest and most' important 
fort which his catholic majesty held in the West Indies. 
The captu;e of the Hermione, a large Spanish register ship, 
bound from Lima to Cadiz, the cargo of which was valued 
at a million sterling, preceded the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, and the treasure passed in triumph through West¬ 
minster to the Bank the very hour he was born. The loss 
of the Havannab, with the ships and treasures there taken 
from the Spaniards, was succeeded by the reduction of 
Manilla, in the East Indies, by General Draper and Admiral 
Cornish, with the capture of the Trinidad, reckoned worth 
three millions of dollars. To counteract these dreadful 
blows given to the family compact, the French and Spaniards 
opened their last resource, which was to quarrel with and 
invade Portugal, which had been always under the peculiar 
protection of the British arms.*" Whether this quarrel was 
real or pretended, is not for us\o determine. It certainly 
embarrassed his Britannic majesty, who was obliged to send 
thither armaments both by sea and land ; but these found 
no great difficulty in checking the progress of the Spaniards. 
The enemy, at last, granted such terms as the British mi¬ 
nistry thought admissible, and adequate to the occasion. A 
cessation of arms took place in Germany, and in all other 
quarters; and on the 10th of February, 1703, the definitive 
treaty of peace between his Britannic majesty, the King ol 
France, and the King of Spain, was concluded at Paris, and 
acceded to bv the King of Portugal. The ratifications were 
exchanged at Paris on the 10th of March ; on the 22nd of 
the same month peace was solemnly proclaimed at the 
usual places in Westminster and London ; and the treaty 
having been laid befoie the parliainanl, met with the appro¬ 
bation of a majority of both houses. 

In the East Indies, in 1704, the nabob set up by Lord 
Clive was deposed ; and the factory not agreeing with the 
nabob’s successor, 4000 of the garrison and inhabitants of 
Patna were put to the sword, and the town plundered, be¬ 
sides sev oral of the English being surprised and cut to pieces. 
Upon these and other acts of hostility war was declared 
against the nabob, Co^siip Ali Cawn ; and the former nabob, 
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M eer Jaffier, was soon restored, who thereupon entered into 
a more advantageous treaty with the company. Soon after 
an actiou took place, in which the English were victorious. 
After this success the city of Moorsheabad bees me an 
easy conquest; and, not long after, the restored nabob, 
Meer Jaffier, was proclaimed. Jn the mean lime the 
French lopk possession of Turk’s Island, and of nine sail of 
English ships; they then destroyed every house and se¬ 
cured all the slaves they could find. Major Adams, however, 
the English commander, again routed the enemy, and car¬ 
ried Rajamoul by assault, w hen Patna soon surrendered. 

In 1700 peace was established in the East Indies by 
Lord Clive, who returned the following jear: but a new 
enemy now started up; llyder, All), wiio from a common 
soldier had become a prince of a large tract of territory 
on the Malabar coast, in confederacy with the viceroy of 
the Decan, declared war against the English. The council 
of Madras sent a body of troops, under Colonel Smith who 
obtained a complete victory over them, when the viceroy 
immediately made peace with the English. Hyder Ally 
took refuge among the mountains, from whence lie made 
frequent incursions. In 171)8 a small fleet forced into Man¬ 
galore, one of llvder’s p’/ncipal sea-ports, and carried off 
his fleet. This war continued till the next year, when peace 
was proposed to Hyder, and accepted. Having thus finished 
the affairs of the east, we must return to the transactions 
at home. 

During the administration of*Mr. Grenville, in 170.5, 
bills passed for laving a stamp duty on the British colonies 
in America, which first laid the foundation of those quarrels 
between the colonies and the mother country which ended 
in a total separation. This measure was no sooner known 
in America than insurrections commenced there, and great 
murmuring^ at home. In consequence of which the minis¬ 
try retired, and the act was repealed. 

The next \ear several changes in the ministry took place; 
the Duke of Grafton was appointed First Lord of the Trea¬ 
sury, and Mr. Pitt, who had been created Earl of Chatham, 
was made Lord Privy Seal; but Lord North was soon after 
placed at the head of administration. 

While matters were in this situation at home, they were 
gating much worse in America, where the joy which the 
repeal of the stamp act had occasioned was of short dura¬ 
tion. New duties were laid on paper, glass, tea, and other 
Articles; but as a general combination scorned forming net 
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!o take any of those commodities from the mother country, 
the acts were repealed, except the duties on tea. Laws 
were also passed, which gave great umbrage, for quartering 
troops in America, for suspending the legislative power at 
New York, and for appointing governors in the colonies, 
who were to be paid by the crown. Some vessels, laden 
with tea, attempted to land in America ; but at .Boston and 
South Carolina the teas were thrown into the sea, and from 
other places the ships returned with their cargoes untouched. 
These preceeding enraged the government of England, 
which passed acts for shutting np the part of Boston, and 
lor altering the constitution of Massachusetts’ Bay and 
Quebec, so that the magistrates might be appointed by the 
King of England. 

In this situation of affairs the Americans entered into an 
agreement not to trade with Great Britain till these acts 
were repealed. At the same time the delegates appointed 
from the English colonies avowed their loyalty to his 
majesty, but supplicated him to order a change of measures. 
This petition of the congress was rejected, and the applica¬ 
tion of their agents to be heard at the bar of the House of 
Commons was refused ; and finally a bill of the Earl of 
Chatham’s, to accomodate the ^roubles of America, was 
rejected in the House of Lords. 

The Americans, finding themselves thus treafed, began 
to train their militia with great industry. They erected 
powder-mills iu Philadelphia and Virginia, and began to 
prepare arms in all the provinces ; nor were these prepara¬ 
tions fruitless, as will evidently appear from what followed. 
On the lDth of April, 1775, General Gage detached a party 
to seize some military stores at Concord, in New England. 
Several skirmishes ensued, many were killed on both sides, 
and the troops would probably have been all cut ofr, if a 
fresh body had not arrived to their relief. Arms were now 
taken up in every quarter, and they assumed the title of 
The United Colonics of America. The first resolutions were 
for raising an army, for establishing an extensive paper cur¬ 
rency, and for stopping all exportations to those places which 
still retained their obedience. About 240 provincials next 
took the garrisons of Ticonderago and Crown Point with¬ 
out any loss of men ; and here they found plenty of military 
•tores. Great Britain increased her army, and sent over the 
generals Ilowe, Burgoyne, and Clinton. 

These inimical proceedings did not terrify the congress, 
who encouraged the people of Massachusetts’ Bay to resume 
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their chartered rights, ordered the blockade of Boston to be 
discontinued ; and, that they might secure Charlestown, in 
one night,they raised very considerable works on Bunker’s 
Hill. As soon as they were discovered in the morning a 
heavy fire ensued from the ships, the floating batteries, and 
from Cop’s Hill, in Boston. This they sustained, and were 
with difficulty driven from their entrenchments in the even¬ 
ing by a large party, under the conduct of the generals 
Howe and Pigot. The contest was severe, Charlestown 
was burnt, of the English officers and men were killed. 
The Americans then threw up works on the other side of 
Charlestown Neck ; so that the troops were as closely in¬ 
vested as they had been at Boston. 

George Washington, Esq. was about t^is time appointed 
to the command of the American army ; the congress pub¬ 
lished spirited memorials of their reasons for taking up arms, 
and offered a second fruitless petition to the king. Their 
generals were then ordered to endeavour to subjugate those 
colonies that espoused the cause of Great Britain. Two 
parties were sent against Canada, under General Mont¬ 
gomery and Colonel B. Arnold, who boldly undertook to 
march by an untried routel from Boston to Quebec. After 
innumerable difficulties t'nev reached the town, which they 
first attempted to take by storm, and then to block up. ]n 
this attempt Montgomery fell, and Arnold, who was dan¬ 
gerously wounded, was forced to make a hasty retieat. In 
the mean time General Carleton, the governor of Canada, 
received fresh supplies from Eugland. 

In 1776 Boston was bombarded and evacuated ; when 
General Washington took possession of it, and General 
Ilowe removed his troops to Halifax. While the breach 
was thus widening in America, several members of the 
British senate weie at home endeavouring to bring matters 
to a reconciliation ; but it was not the disposition of the 
reigning ministry to give up any thing that they appre¬ 
hended could promote their wild and chimerical schemes. 

In July a fruitless attack was made upon Charlestown, in 
which the English suffered considerably. About this time, 
General Howe landed, and drove the Americans out of 
Long Island, who abandoned New York to the British 
forces. Offers of reconciliation were now made by Howe, 
and rejected. Sir Peter Parker and General Clinton took 
Rhode Island, and the English also made some incursions 
into the Jerseys. General Washington soon after surprised 
and look prisoners above 000 of,the Hessian trooos in our 
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service, with several stands of arms. Privateers were also 
fitted out from England and America, who continually made 
prizes of each other, and matters were carried on with great 
animosity on bath sides. 

The next year there were two actions between the gene¬ 
rals Howe and Washington, and Philadelphia surrendered 
to the king’s troops. A plan was now formed lor invading 
the revolted colonies by way of Canada, and General Bur- 
goyne undertook the expedition ; but after many difliculties, 
and some desperate actions, this army was obliged to sur¬ 
render themselvps prisoners of war to Gates and Arnold. 
Our expedition up the North river was more successful, 
under Clinton and Vaughan; the former of whom, soon 
after, succeeded ^General Howe as commander in chief; 
and after evacuating Philadelphia, he retreated with his 
army to New York. 

In 1778 the French entered into an alliance with the 
Thirteen United Colonies : and as affairs wore so gloomy 
an aspect the Earl of Carlisle, William Eden, and George 
Johnstone, Esqrs. were sent as commissioners to treat of 
peace ; but the hour was past, and the terms were rejected 
with disdain. The war was the t carried on with mutual 
animosity, and the whole of Georgia was reduced by the 
British forces. Hostilities next commenced with Fiance ; 
and the English Admiral Keppel engaged the French fleet, 
under Count D’Orvilliers. Not a ship was taken on either 
side; and upon some censure being passed on Vice-admiral 
Sir Hugh Palliser’s conduct, he applied to Keppel for re¬ 
dress, which was denied. He then exhibited articles of 
accusation against Keppel, who was tried, and honourably 
acquitted. Palliser was next tried, and acquitted ; and there 
the farce ended. 

In the mean time Sir Edward Vernon, infhe East Indies, 
drove off the French under He Tronjolly ; and soon after 
Pondicherry surrendered to the arms of England, as did Sf. 
Lucia, in the West Indies. Dominica, Sf. Vincent, and 
Grenada, however, were taken by the French, who, in 1779, 
assisted the Americaus with a fleet under Count D’Estainsr. 
But General Prevost repulsed the Americans and their allies 
at Savannah, and the latter were soon obliged to abandon 
the enterprise. In this year the French made an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt on the island of Jersey ; and, some time 
after, Sir Hyde Parker took several of their ships. Spain 
now joined France against ns, look New Orleans on the 
Mississippi, auA laid siege to Gibraltar will) great ardour. 
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The combined fleets of France and Spain rode triumphant 
in tbe Channel, but separated without effecting any thing. 

Sir G. B. Rodney, in the beginning of 1780, with a large 
fleet, captured seven vessels, and a few days afterwards 
captured five Spanish ships of the line, one was lost by 
being driven on shore, and another was blown up. In 
April an<> May, the same admiral, after throwing supplies 
into Gibraltar, had three undecisive engagements with the 
French fleet in the West Indies, where several of our ships 
suffered dreadfully in a hurricane, and some were lost. In 
July Admiral Geary took twelve French merchant ships: 
but the combined fleets, in August, took five English East 
Imliamen, and fifty merchant ships bound for the West 
Indies. # 

In America General Clinton took possession of Charles- 
town; Earl Cornwallis obtained a victory over General 
Gales; and Colonel Tarleton acquired fame by his conduct 
in several skirmishes. In July a fleet and a large body of 
troops from France arrived at Rhode Island. 

At this time a rupture was expected with the Dutch, who 
bad for some time past privately assisted the Americans, 
(n January Commodore Fielding took several ships with 
naval stores on board, which were under convoy of the 
Dutch admiral; and, in September, Keppel captured a 
congress packet boat, on board of which was Mr. Lawrens, 
late president of the congress, among whose paj ers was 
found the plan of a treaty between America and Holland. 
Mr. Lawrens was committed to the Tower, and fresh ap¬ 
plications were made to the States General : but as no 
satisfactory answer could be obtained, hostilities were de¬ 
clared by the English, on December 20. 1780. 

In 1781 the war with Holland began vigorously. Admiral 
Rodney and General Vaughan took the islands of St. Eusta- 
tius, St. A/artin, Seba, and St. Bartholomew, with a Dutch 
flag ship of (JO gui’-i, a frigate of 88, and above 2c'0 smaller 
vessels. However, we did not long enjoy the former part of 
this victory ; for before the close of the year, St. Eustatius, 
by some unaccountable misconduct, was taken by the French ; 
and the Dutch colonies of Demerara aud Issequibo surren¬ 
dered to Admiral Rodney. Commodore Johnstone took 
fqpr Dutch East Indiamen in the Bay of Saldaunah, where 
a fifth was burned; aud Admiral Parker had a very severe 
engagement with the Dutch fleet oil* the Dogger Bank. 
.Due of the enemy’s ships sunk in the night, but none were 
taken. 
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Our arm)' in America still continued their operations with 
different success. Fort Anne and Fort George surrendered 
to General Carleton. Great expectations were now formed 
from the discontent of some rebel troops on the Pennsyl¬ 
vania line ; but all attempts on our pa t to induce them to 
join the royal army proved fruitless. Admiral Arbuthnot 
engaged the French fleet in America, and assisted*the gene¬ 
rals Phipps and Arnold in raviging Virginia. Skirmishes 
were frequent; but Earl Cornwallis, by rapid marches, 
prevented the junction of the rebel armies. On the other 
hand, a party under Colonel Tarleton suffered much in an 
engagement with General Morgan. In the mean time 
Wilmington surrendered to the roval arms, and some batte¬ 
ries were destroyed. Earl Cornwallis gained a victory over 
General Green, near Guildford, in INiorth Carolina; and a 
second engagement with Lord Rawdon followed. However, 
the day was now hastily arriving, in which Britain was to 
give up all hopes of ever conquering America; for soon after 
De Grasse reached the Chesapeak ; and, before Admiral 
Greaves could attack him. General Washington, with bis 
assistance, surrounded Earl Cornwallis’s troops, who were 
obliged to surrender themselve^ prisoners of war to the 
combined forces of France and America. 

Iu 1782, after the surrender of Earl Conwallis, our war 
with America appeared desperate, and every one seemed 
desirous of bringing it to a conclusion, except those whose 
ambition or ignorance had. been the cause of it. Sir James 
Lowther (the late Earl of Lonsdale) therefore moved, in 
the House of Commons, that all further attempts to reduce 
the Americans by force would be injurious to the true 
interests of Great Britain. After a long and vigorous 
debate the motion was rejected. The mode of exchanging 
prisoners was next canvassed ; and Mr. Lawreqs was or¬ 
dered to be released from the Tower. A motion was next 
made for addressing his majesty to put a stop to the Ameri¬ 
can war; and the motion was lost by one vote only. A 
second motion was then made and agreed to. Addresses 
were presented to the king, a complete change of adminis¬ 
tration followed, and the negotiations for a general peace 
commenced. The independency of America was allowed. 
Some little skirmishes, however, took place; and Ike 
refugees, in British payr, after taking a fort on Tom’s river, 
hanged the command^ of it, to revenge some cruelties 
with which he wal cfi&rged. This violently enraged the" 
Americans, and General ^Washington demanded the officer . 
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who had condemned him, as a murderer. This was refused ; 
on which Captain Asgill, of the guards, was, by lot, ordered 
into confinement, and doomed to suffer in his stead How¬ 
ever, after a most painful suspense, he was released. His 
mother. Lady Asgill, applied to the French minister, Count 
de Vergennes, whose intercession with General Washing¬ 
ton, strengthened by the generous interference of the Queen 
of France, procured life and liberty to the unfortunate 
victim. 

Sir Guy Carleton afterwards succeeded Sir Henry Clin¬ 
ton in the command. He immediately acquainted General 
Washington that Admiral Digby and himself were empow¬ 
ered to treat of peace with the people of America; and 
after the king’s troops had evacuated Savapnah, the province 
of Georgia, and Charlestown, the provisional articles were 
signed at Paris, on the 30th of November. Thus termi¬ 
nated this inglorious war, in which so many valuable lives 
had beeu lost, and so many millions of money had been 
squandered away, to gratify the ambition of a few indivi¬ 
duals, and to enrich some unprincipled contractors, who 
now bask in the sunshine of affluence, at the expense of 
their country. J 

While matters were tuus drawing to a crisis at home, 
Taujour and Trichinopoly were delivered from the depre¬ 
dations of Ilyder Ally. Intelligence also arrived, that 
General Coote had laid siege to Tripassore, and gained a 
second complete victory over Iljder’s army. Sir Hector 
Monro, and Sir Edward Hughes, possessed themselves of 
the Dutch settlement of Negapatam and Fort Ostenburg; 
Ilyder’s troops evacuated all their posts in the Tanjour ; 
and several petty princes who had revolted returned to 
their obedience. Sir Edward Hughes next took Trinco- 
malee in the island of Ceylon, with two Dutch ships, and 
several sin ill I vessels. Major Abington relieved Telhcherry, 
which Hyder had besieged, and routed the enemy, taking 
from them 1500 prisoners, military stores, and treasure to a 
great amount. The French, however, with Hyder’s son, 
Tippoo Saib, defeated the company’s troops soon alter, and 
either captured or destroyed the whole detachment. Cud- 
dalore also capitulated to the French. Hostilities after- 
wiyds ceased between the Mahrattas and the company’s 
forces ; but M. Suffrein, with the French fleet, coming to 
the assistance of Hyder, took Permacoli. Several engage¬ 
ments followed between Admiral Hughes and SuflVein, some 
.of which were desperate, but uone«decisive. 
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Though we took a vast number of prizes from the 
French, yet they made themselves masters of Minorca, as 
they did of Nevis and St. Christopher, in the West Indies ; 
and Demerara and Issequibo soon shared the same fate. 
Soon after Admiral Rodney had a partial engagement with 
the Count de Grasse, who retired to Gnadaloupe to relit; 
but not long after the two fleets met, and a general engage¬ 
ment commenced, which lasted twelve hours, when lour 
French ships were taken, and one sunk ; a tilth was taken, 
but blew up. Admirel Hood captured four, and Admiral 
Barrington two ships of war, and ten sail under their 
convoy. The Count de Grasse was taken, and brought to 
England ; but most of (lie prizes, with some of our own 
ships, were lost iq their passage. 

The Spaniards took from us the Bahama Islands, and con¬ 
tinued the siege of Gibraltar with a vigorous perseverance; 
but all their efforts were rendered ineffectual by the bravery 
and conduct of General Elliot. He again permitted them 
almost to complete their works, when he began such a heavy 
fire of carcasses, hot shot, and shells, that several of their 
batteries were damaged, and some destroyed. The English 
also forced seven Spanish and t\yO French slops of the line, 
with several smaller ones, to retreat. Soon after another 
attack was made by ten floating balleiies, built by the 
Spaniards at an enormous expense ; but by an incessant fire 
of red-hot balls from the besieged, most of them were set 
in flames ; w hen Captain Cprtis, with two English gun-boats, 
advanced, and prevented their receiving any assistance from 
the Spanish fleet. The humanity of Captain Curtis saved 
357 of the enemy. Great numbers, however, must have been 
killed and blown up. Fresh supplies were soon after thrown 
into Gibraltar by Lord llowe, who had a partial engage¬ 
ment with the combined fleets, oil - the mouth of the Straits. 

A complete change now took place in the ministry, at 
the bead of which the Marquis of Rockingham was placed ; 
overtures were made for a general pacification ; some in¬ 
dulgences were granted to Ireland ; several useless places 
were abolished ; and some fruitless attempts were made for 
a more equal representation in parliament. On the death 
of the Marquis of Rockingham, Lord Shelburne (new 
Marquis of Lansdown) took the lead in administration, aiS i 
several resignations followed. This year the Royal George, 
of 100 guns, was unfortunately overset, when the bravo 
Admiral Keinpenfiilt, and nearly (100 other persons, wero 
drowned in her. • 
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In 1783 the provisional articles between England and 
America were made public, t By these it appeared, that his 
Britannic majesty acknowledged the independence of the 
United States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. He also relinquished 
all claims to the government of them, and consented to treat 
with those people as free and independent states, who but 
a little time before were despised as unpardonable rebels. 
Their boundaries were also settled, and they were allowed the 
liberty of fishing, and drying fish as usual. It was agreed 
that the creditors on both sides should meet with no impe¬ 
diment in the prosecution of their claims. # The restoration 
of confiscated property was also recommended; all prisoners 
were to be set at liberty ; the English troops were to be 
immediately withdrawn from America; and a firm and per¬ 
petual peace was concluded between the contracting parties. 

In our treaty with the French, after settling the fisheries, 
the islands of St Pierre, St. Lucia, Tobago, and Goree, 
were surrendered to France, with the river Senegal and its 
dependencies, and the forte St. Louis and others. The 
islands of Grenada, the Grenadines, St. Vincent, Dominica, 
St. Kitt’s, Nevis, and Montserrat, were left to the English; 
the islands which the English had taken from the French in 
the East Indies were restored; and the prisoners on both 
sides were to be surrendered without ransom. 

With the Dutch our negotiations were not so easily 
settled. However, after much deliberation, and several 
memorials, it was stipulated by treaty, that the King of 
Great Britain should restore Trincomalee, and all the pos¬ 
sessions that had been taken during the war, to the Dutch ; 
and that the States General should guarantee Negapatam, 
with its dependencies, to his Britannic majesty ; and that 
mutual conquests were to be given up without compensation. 

Our treaty with the Spaniards determined, that his Ca¬ 
tholic Majesty should maintain Minorca and West Florida, 
and to have East Florida ceded to him ; and that Spain 
should surrender the island of Providence and the Bahamas 
to the English. All other conquests of territories were 
mutually to be restored without compensation. 

At home the preliminary articles of peace were canvassed 
vith great freedom in both houses of parliament. 

• Some important motions were carried against the ministry 
. n the House of Commons ; and after various and ineffectual 
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straggles, the Earl of Shelburne and his party resigned, 
and the Duke of Portland was placed at the head of the 
new administration, while Mr. Fox look the lead in the 
lower house. Mr. Pitt, the son of the great Earl of 
Chatham, made a motion for a parliamentary reform, which 
did not succeed ; and soon after the ministry were sud¬ 
denly dismissed, and Mr. Pitt was announced First Lord of 
the Treasury. 

In the vpar 1778 the Empress of Russia, who wished to 
obtain a port in the Black sea, made very heavy claims 
on the Turks, and prevailed on the Emperor of Germany to 
join in her views ; but the war did no honour to the emperor, 
as the Turks cut some thousands of his troops to pieces, 
and many more perished by fatigue, want, and disease. 

The Empress of Russia, however, was more fortunate; 
she defeated the Turks in every battle, and took from them 
several places, particularly the forts Ockzacow and Ismael. 
These successes alarmed the British court, who fitted out a 
large fleet, in order to prevent Russia’s obtaining the na\i- 
gation of the Black Sea; but the empress seemed to ridicule 
the preparations England was making, and insisted on 
maintaining the advantages she lud acquired. Negotiations 
commenced ; but the court of London, finding the empress 
was not to be intimidated, at last consented to disarm their 
navy, which had occasioned the nation an enormous expense, 
and leave the Russians in possession of their conquests, in 
or about the month of August, 1791, the preliminaries of 
peace were signed between the Russians and the Turks, by 
which the empress obtained the free navigation of the 
Black Sea, with the full possession of Ockzacow, and all its 
appendages, from the Neisterto the Bog. 

In 1788 the King of England was seized with a violent 
disorder, and continued ill a long time, with very little hopes 
of recovery. 

In December the parliament met, but could not proceed 
to business, as they consisted only of two brandies of the 
legislature, the third, the king, being incapable of acting. 
The Frince of Wales was proposed as regent during his 
majesty’s indisposition; but the power with which he was 
to be invested occasioned very violent debates in both 
houses. # 

This contest continued till March 10, 1789, when his 
majesty sent a message to the house, to acquaint them with 
his sudden recovery, and his ability to attend to the public, 
business of the nation 
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In the month of July one of the most unexpected 
revolutions took place in France that ever happened in the 
political hemisphere of Europe. The French ling was 
divested of all his absolute authority, and reduced to one of 
the most limited monarchs in Europe. The Bastile. that 
den of slavery and cruelty, was so effectually demolished 
by the populace, as literally not to leave one stone upon 
another. The national assembly, who were chosen by the 
people, took from the king the power of making war and 
peace, and abolished all titles of peerages, it being their 
opinion, that no distinctions should be known but such as 
arise from virtue, genius, and merit. 

On the I4lh of July, 1790, a solemn festival was held at 
Paris, when the French monarch mada»a formal surrender 
of that powfer which is dangerous in the hands of any single 
man. On the same day, in the Field of Mars, he took a 
solemn oath to abide by the new constitution, as prescribed 
by a decree of the national assembly. However, he soon 
afterwards endeavoured to make his escape to the German 
dominions, but was stopped cn the borders of Flanders, 
brought back to Paris, and closely guarded in one of the 
royal palaces. In the ^iean time the national assembly 
drew up a new code of laws, and presented them to the 
king to sign, which he did on September 14, 1791, and by 
that means allayed the popular tumult*. 

In the East Indies, Lord Cornwallis, having in a war 
with Tippoo Saib reduced him to extreme distress, con¬ 
cluded a peace upon his own terms, and received Tippoo’s 
two sons as hostages for his fulfilment of them. 

Mr. Fox introduced a bill for ascertaining the rights of 
juries in matters of libel, by the passing of which it was 
decided, contrary to the opinion of the law lords, that juries 
are judges both of the law and the fact. 

The spirit of discussion, excited by the revolutionary 
proceedings in France, having produced various publications 
of seditious tendency, a royal proclamation was issued to 
suppress it, and prosecutions were institulcd against the 
authors of several books. On this occasion his majesty 
received addresses of loyally from both houses of parliament, 
as well as from the public bodies throughout the kingdom. 
• Associations were formed for opposing the principles of 
“ republicans and levellersloud addresses were presented, 
and writings continually dispersed against the French and 
their abettors. In parliament, too, an art passed to enable 
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his majesty to force foreigners out of the kingdom, and 
another to prevent the exportation of corn into France. 

The French complained of these two measures loudly, as 
infractions of the commercial treaty subsisting between the 
two nations, not choosing to consider them as had recourse 
to in consequence of their own recent offensive conduct. 
In particular, they had publicly resolved to extend their 
/ ratemily and assistance to the revolting subjects of all 
monarchical) or, as the convention chose to call them, 
tyrannical governments; and they had determined to open 
the navigation of the Scheldt, notwithstanding they knew 
this country was bound to oppose it. These were points 
of which the British ministry could not but demand the 
disavowal; but this not being complied with to their 
satisfaction, M. Chauvelin, ambassador from the late king, 
bnt not acknowledged in that light from the republic, was 
ordered to quit the kingdom, by virtue of the alien act. 

The 10th of August was rendered famous to the utmost 
verge of the politically intelligent world, as the epoch of the 
downfal of the ancient monarchy of France, by a furious 
attack made on the palace of the Thnilleries at Paris, wherein 
the few who loyally maintained f*beir stations in defence 
of the royal family, chiefly the Swiss guards, were overcome 
and murdered, and the royal family forced to fake refuge 
in the national assembly. The king was soon afterwards 
formally deposed, and imprisoned with his family in the 
Temple. 

The 2nd of September was rendered, if possible, still more 
notorious than the 10th of August, by a frantic mob’s 
breaking open the prisons in Paris, and murdering such 
unhappy persons confined therein as bad, by their avowed 
or impnted loyal sentiments, exposed themselves to the 
effects of their malice. The innocent Princess de Lamballe 
was one who fell under their infernal vengeance. Her 
bead was carried about tbe streets upon a pole. 

In the beginning of the year 1793 the world was awfully 
impressed by one of those events which are not often 
found in the annals of civili&ed nations, the putting a 
sovereign to death. Louis XVI. of France, after a trial 
which terminated in sentencing him to lose his life, was 
guillotined on the 21st of January. 

Again, in October, the pnblic feelings were most sensibly 
affected by the trial of the Queen of France on the 14th, 
and her execution on the J.6th of that month. 
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On the 6th of November was also executed the Duke of 
Orleans, cousin to the late King of France; but his con¬ 
duct when living had left nothing in remembrance to 
cause any one to regret his death. The famous Countess 
du Barre, formerly mistress of Louis XV. made another 
of the multitude of sufferers. 

A declaration of war on the part of the French republic 
had taken place against the King of Great Britain, and the 
Stadtbolder of the United Provinces. 

Great Britain, without making any formal declaration of 
war, soon entered into the active scenes of it, joining a 
confederacy formed between Germany and Prussia, and 
sending troops to the continent under the command of the 
Duke of York. The combined armies defeated the French 
generals Valence, Miranda, and Dumourier, and took the 
cities of Valenciennes and Conde. The Duke of York 
proceeded to attack Dunkirk, but this design he was com¬ 
pelled to abandon with loss. 

Spain having also joined the coalition, a fleet of ships 
from that country, and an English fleet under Lord Hood, 
proceeded to Toulon, which, by consent of the inhabitants, 
they took possession of in*the name of Louis XVII. and 
garrisoned with eighteen tnousand men of different nations. 
Not long afterwards, however, that city being powerfully 
attacked on the land side, and the allies being unable to 
maintain their station, set fire to the stores and shipping of 
the enemy which could not be carried off, and retired with 
a considerable number of royalistL 

In 1794, an alarm having been spread in the nation from 
the apprehension of an invasion with which it was menaced 
by the French, great exertions were made by government 
to put the kingdom into a due state of defence, and mili¬ 
tary associations were lawfully organized in all parts for 
that purpose. These associations became very popular, 
and doubtless, from the readiness of young men to enter 
into them, had a sensible effect on the enemy, whose 
mighty preparations soon afterwards began to slacken, and 
at last were entirely dropped. 

By virtue of warrants from the secretary of state, several 
seditious societies were suppressed, and their papers seized ; 
tjjese affording strong grounds to charge some leading and 
active men amongst them with high treason, they were 
accordingly apprehended and brought to die bar, but 
eventually acquitted. Amongst them were Mr. Horne 
Tooke, Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Thelwall. 
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At this lime the war on the continent proved very disas- 
trous to the combined armies; nevertheless, the spirits of 
the English were superlatively elated by a glorious naval 
victory, obtained by the gallant veteran Lord Howe, over 
a French fleet, which had ventured out of Brest harbour for 
the purpose of sheltering a convoy of expected merchant¬ 
men. A partial action took place on the 28tb of May; 
but a general one ensued on the 1st of June. After very 
hard fightipg on both sides, the French fleet was totally 
defeated, with the loss of six ships of the line taken and 
three sunk. From the crippled state of the English fleet, 
however, the merchantmen got safe into port. The French 
fleet consisted of twenty-six, the English of twenty-five 
ships of the line. 

In the West Indies, too, we were successful, taking Mar- 
tinico, St. Lucia, and Guadaloupe; and no less in the East, 
where the capture of Pondicherry, Chandinagore, and 
Mahie, added fresh lusture to the British arms. 

After the evacuation of Toulon, Lord Hood besieged and 
took the island of Corsica, the crown of which was after¬ 
wards presented to hi* majesty, who for some time governed 
the island by a viceroy; but botb t that and the crown have 
been since relinquished. 

The innocent Madame Elizabeth, sister to the late King 
of France, was guillotined at Paris on the 10th of May ; 
and on the 28th of July the tyranny of Robespierre met its 
deserved fate at Paris, by bis being overthrown and guillo¬ 
tined with twenty of his infamous adherents. 

In 1795, from the misfortunes which had attended the 
allied armies in the preceding campaign, and during the 
uncommonly severe winter which followed, and which 
afforded singular advantages to the French, not only the 
Austrian Netherlands, but the Dutch territories also being 
overrun by them, the stadtholder and his family were 
obliged to seek refuge in this country, and landed at Har¬ 
wich the 21st of January. Hampton Court was assigned 
for their residence. 

Our superiority at sea, however, continued to be main¬ 
tained by another victory on that element, which was 
obtained by Lord Bridport, close in with L’Orient; when, 
after an engagement of three hours, three French line of 
nattle ships were captured, the Alexander, Formidable, ami 
Tiger. Had there been a little more sea-room between the 
French fleet and their coast, no doub; the fruits would 
have been still more valuable. 
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Inert; being from the present situation of affairs every 
reason to apprehend a rupture with the Dutch, an embargo 
was, on the 24th of January, laid upon the shipping and 
property of that nation, in the port of Londop, to the 
amount of £ 200,000 sterling. 

In December, for the first time this war, a royal message 
of a pacific nature was delivered in both houses of parlia¬ 
ment, purporting that the government of France having 
assumed somewhat of a regular form, his majesty was now 
ready to listen to any disposition to negotiate on the part 
of the enemy ; and to conclude a treaty of general peace, 
whenever it could be effected on just and suitable terms for 
himself and his allies. 

An overture was accordingly made on the part of his 
majesty, but so captiously, if not insolently treated by the 
rulers in France, that his majesty could not with honour 
take farther steps towards the attainment of the desirable 
object in view. 

In 1796 the Seven United Provinces, being now become 
a republic upon the French model, and an ally of France, 
became also exposed to hostilities from this country, and in 
consequence lost several of their colonies and much of their 
shipping. Our arms were^also turned against Spain, which 
had been constrained by France to withdraw from our 
alliance, and declare war against us. 

In the mean time the French, without the least colour or 
pretence of right, prosecuted a most successful campaign 
in Italy, under Buonaparte, a young man of extraordinary 
talents, whose character, from the various scenes and trans¬ 
actions in which he has since been engaged, may now be 
pretty accurately appreciated. 

In the West Indies the island of St. Lucia was taken by 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, on the 25th of May. On the 16tb of 
July, Captain Trollope, in the (Hatton, of 54 guns, acquired 
great eclat by engaging and heating off a French squadron 
of eight ships, namely, one of 50 guns, two of 36, three of 
28, one of 18, and one of 12. The British navy also acquired 
fresh strength and laurels by Admiral Elphinestone’s cap¬ 
turing, on the 16th of August, a large Dutch fleet, under 
the command of Admiral Lucas, near the Cape of Good 
Hope, without firing a gun. The Dutch Spice Islands also 
siftrcndered to the forces sent against them. 

A memorable event took place in America, on the 17th of 
August, by General Washington’s resigning the pres ; dency 
of that country. Mr Adams was bis successor. 
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On the 18th of October the Spaniards declared war 
against England ; and the 17th of November was marked 
by the death of the Empress of Russia, who was succeeded 
by the Grand Duke Paul Petrowitz. 

The patriotism as well as opulence of this country were 
evinced to the world December 5, by a loan of £18,000,000 
being raised for government by voluntary subscriptions in 
15 hours and 20 minutes. 

Towards the end of this year another attempt was made 
o negotiate a peace, for which purpose Lord Malmesbury 
was delegated to Paris ; but, after a considerable length of 
time spent in fruitless discussion, he was informed that his 
proposals could not be listened to, and that he must leave 
Paris in eight and forty hours. 

On the 14th of February a signal victory was obtained off 
Cape St. Vincent, by Sir John Jervis, commanding fifteen 
sail of the line, over the Spanish fleet of twenty-seven. 
After an engagement of five hours, in which ihe vast 
superiority of British naval tactics, skill, and bravery, was 
amply displayed, he captured two ships of 1J2 guns, one 
of 84, and one of 74. As a reward for this eminent ser¬ 
vice, Sir John was created ani^arl, by the title of Earl St. 
Vincent, in allusion to the scene of action. 

On the 14th of October Admiral Duncan, who had been 
waiting all the summer off the Texel for the Dutch fleet, 
had an opportunity of coming to an engagement, close to 
their own coast, and, after a most obstinate combat, captured 
no less than nine of their largest ships, and two admirals. 
For this great achievement the gallant admiral was raised 
to the peerage, with the dignity of viscount. 

Three such transcendantly glorious victories as we have 
recorded under Howe, Jervis, and Duncan, were all followed 
by the appointment of a day of solemn and general thanks¬ 
giving to the Great Disposer of events for the ‘kame ; and 
their majesties, together with the members of both houses 
of parliament, attended its celebration in St. Paul’s Ca¬ 
thedral. 

A third negotiation for peace was now set on foot at 
Lisle, but great obstacles presented themselves; and after 
the conferences had been protracted till September, Lord 
Malmesbury, finding it totally useless to continue them 
longer, returned to England. 

On the 17th of February the island of Trinidad was taken 
together wild tour ships of war in the bay; and on A n 
22nd of the same month fifteen hundred French ragamuflnl 
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troops having been put on abore at Fishguard, in South 
Wales, and abandoned by their countrymen, were ail mode 
prisoners. 

For a long time past, discontent had been rankling in the 
Dosom of great numbers of the Irish, who, styling them¬ 
selves ", United Irishmen/’ had formed a very -extensive 
conspiracy against th^ government... Numerous and shock¬ 
ing barbaffiflea were committed upon those unhappy persons 
whom they conceived to be their enemies ; but.their opera¬ 
tions were chiefly confined at first to the night. However, 
they at length dared to appear in force, and Committed acts 
of open violence and rebellion j insomuch, that on the 30th 
of March the Lord Lieutenant (Lord Camden) found it 
necessary to issue a proclamation, in wtych the most direct 
and positive orders were given to the officers commanding 
his majesty’s forces, " to employ them with the utmost vi¬ 
gour and decision for the immediate suppression thereof, and 
also to recover the arms which had been traitorously forced 
from his majesty’s peaceable and loyal subjects, and to dis¬ 
arm the rebels and all persons disaffected to his majesty's 
government by the most summary and effectual measures.” 
The loyal inhabitants were^also required to aid and assist the 
military in carrying the proclamation into effect. General 
Abercromby was then at the head of the army in Ireland, 
and he caused general notice to be circulated throughout 
the kingdom of the orders contained in the above-mentioned 
proclamation, ami demanded a restitution and surrender of 
all the arms either taken or concealed, within ten days from 
the 3rd of April, the persons so surrendering them being 
assured of suffering no kind of violence ; but on the con 
trary, those who should withhold or conceal the said arms, 
would have the troops “ quartered in large bodies, to live jtt 
frtoe quarters among them," besides experiencing other ytogr 
tavere measures which would be resorted to, in order to 
enferceobedience. . 

These measures were attended with considerable success, 
but no means sufficient to prevent the growth of the con* 
s piracy t -for on the 22nd, of May the Lord Lieutenant sent a 
message to both houses of parliament, acquainting them, 
that the magistrates of Dublin had made application to him 
^ M place the city under the provisions of the act passed in 
'the 36th your of his majesty’s reign which he* tod <&m» 
plied withi‘#*atid farther, that the disaffected hnd been 
daring to form *» plan for the purpose oPpossesa* 
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ing themselves, in the course of the present week, of the 
metropolis, of seizing the seat of government, and those in 
authority in the city.” His excellency hoped, however, to 
lie able to prevent the accomplishment of those outrageous 
designs. 

Two days before this communication to parliament Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald was apprehended at the house of one 
Murphy, a feather merchant, in Thomas Streets, Thither 
Mr. Alderman Swan, Msjor Sfrr, town major, and Captain 
Ryan, repaired in three coaches as-privately as possible. 
They entered fils room separately, by which means he had 
the opportunity of doing much mischief before he could be 
subdued. With a most destructive instrument, of a new 
and ourious construction, he ran Mr. Swan through the 
body above the shoulder blade, and with one cut opened the 
belly of Captain Ryan to such a degree that his bowels fell 
out. He was making another desperate effort at Major 
Sirr, when he received from him a pistol shot in the shoul¬ 
der, and was forced to yield. After examination at the 
castle he was conveyed to Newgate. 

In the perturbed and dangerous state the kingdom of 
Ireland now was, the British gowrnmeat judged it prudent 
to set at the head of it a military man of tried integrity and 
abilities; and perhaps a fitter person could not have been 
found than the Marquis Cornwallis, who was appointed 
Lord Lieutenent, and arrived at Dublin on the 20th of June. 
In the mean time however, his predecessor. Lord Camden* 
had so successfully exerted himself, that the rebels were 
discomfited in all parts, and driven from their strong holds, 
particularly from Vinegar Hill, where they had assembled 
in great numbers. 

The Marquis Cornwallis seems to have approved of the 
pten of operations adopted by the military ; they continued 
to pursue it steadily and vigorously, and with their accus¬ 
tomed success. Nevertheless, on the 27th of June, the 
. marquis published a proclamation, offering his majesty’s 
pardon to all such insurgents as should, within fourteen 
days, surrender themselves and their arms, and forsake their 
leaders who had seduced them. i / 

What with the effect of the proclamation and the 
destruction of the sword and halier, it was calculated thttt^ : 
25,000 human beings had lost their lives, some of them ofe 
high considera^B^ The rebellion was now generally sup***- 
pressed: ar^^ppes at times made theirj^mrance in 
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different quarters, and kept the military employed in scour¬ 
ing tke country ; but none of sufficient conseqnSnceto 
create any serious alarm. ^ " 

On the 22nd of August, a secret committee of the House 
of Commons made a report, in which were developed the 
rise, progress, and pbjects of the insurgents in the late 
rebelhqna. ic lt topk its origin in 1791. In 1796 there were 
100,006 “ United Irishmen,” armed with pikes, in the 
province' of Ulster alone; but being disconcerted by the 
measures taken against them; they adopted the plan of j 
corrupting the other provinces. j 

In the evening of the same day three French frigates 
appeared in the Bay of Killala, and landed about 700 men, 
who immediately took possession of the town of Killala, 
and made a small party of the Prince of Wales’s fencible 
regiment prisoners* They established their head quarters 
at the castle, which was the residence of the bishop. They 
demeaned. themselves much better than might have been 
expected ; nay, proved themselves protectors of the bishop’s 
family against the violence of the rebels : and the bishop’s 
capability of speakjpg French was highly serviceable to 
both parties on the oceasiod. 

This small body lost no time in advancing into the coun¬ 
try, and on the 27th attacked General Lake at Castlebar, 
before his forces were collected, and compelled him to retire 
with the loss of six pieces of cannon. 

Encouraged by this success, the French ventured to make 
farther progress; but finding that General Lake had 
received considerable reinforcements', and that Marquis 
Cornwallis himself was advancing against them with a large 
body of troops, they thought it most advisable to make a 
-retrogrademovement, which they continued to do, varying 
tfeairroute in order to avoid their pursuers; till the 8 th of 
September, when, they were overtaken by General Lake’s 
column. Au action forthwith commence^, wbicb, after half, 
aA bour’s contest, terminated in the surrender of the whole'V 
Fferoh borpa, together, with the Irish rebels who bad joined 
them, out who were not very numerous. 

Report had made -it well known •throughout Europe, that 

r it preparations were making by tbe French at Toulon, 
an expedition of more than common magnitude and 
-importahce^^Bmd that it was to be conducted bf%e cele¬ 
brated l$tltt!$g>arte ; but its destination was iuxetved in 
intpeneti^^f^crecy. The British commanders in the 
f Mediteriiw were not wanting in their v. 
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motions of Ike fleet on board which it was preparing, hoping 
to intercept it on its putting to sea. It escaped all their 
vigilance, however, and Malta was captured almost before 
the coarse it had taken was known. From thence it steered 
towards Alexandria, In Egypt, and anchoring off Rosetta, 
situate at one of the mouths of the Nile, debarked unmo¬ 
lested the forces it had carried. Admiral Ndsojfi wlio was 
the person appointed to look after it, employed eye# means 
in his power te obtain a knowledge of its station; out it 
happened, nevertheless, that he did not get a eight of it for a 
considerable time. At length, however, oh ths 1st of August, 
he found the French fleet moored in a strong line across 
the Bay of Aboukir, in a position which the French admiral 
thought to be perfectly secure. Admiral Nelson ordered an 
immediate attack, and by dexterously sending a part of his 
ships (one of which grounded in the attempt) between the 
enemy’s fleet and the shore, attacked it on both sides at 
once, ship after ship, in succession. A complete victory 
was the consequence; after a most dreadful conflict, nine 
ships of the line were taken, and two burnt, one of which 
was L’Orient, the French admiral's, who was killed in the 
engagement. Only two ships <>f the^ine escaped of the 
whole fleet. For this roost glorious service Admiral Nel¬ 
son was rewarded by an advancement to the peerage, with 
the title of Baron Nelson of the Nile, and a pension of 


£2000 per annum. 

On the 22nd of January, 1799, the measure fur uniting 
the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland was proposed 
to the British parliament by a message from the king, in 
which his majesty expressed bis firm persuasion, ** that the 
unremitting industry with which our enemies persevere in 
their avowed design of effecting the separation of Ireland 
front this kingdom, cannot fail to engage the jpartionlar 
attention of parliament; and his majesty recommends it 
.te 'bo&JbowMfcjo consider of tee most effectual means 
of oounteteva%' aad finally defeating this design,” ,g». 
The same measure was proposed on the same day by his 
excellency the lsMrd lieutenant to tee 'Ipsh parliament In 
hoth parliaments tee greatest opposition was made to it, 
on tee question for tee address; but with very different 
results. It was carried in both houses of tee Britpte without 
a division;it was also earned in tee Irish Hm|b of 
by a majority of 32 ; but negatived in tee Gammons by a 
Jaaj°ri«tofive. The measure was teeTeforeJ^ted in tre¬ 
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up its success, in spite of the most determined opposition, 
till be bad obtained the passing through both houses a 
number of resolutions, explaining the nature, extent, termed 
&C. of his scheme, in order that the Irish might take them 
iuto consideration in their calm boars; after which, pos¬ 
sibly, thejt might find themselves inclined to think more 
favouraphgHBf and adopt them. 

A fresh war having broke oat in the East Indies, in con¬ 
sequence of tile perfidious and treacherous Conduct of 
Tippoo Sultan, Lieutenant-general Harris, at the head of an 
army collected on the occasion, on the 4th of May attacked 
and captured Seringapatam, bis capital. The sultan him¬ 
self was slain in the conflict; immense treasures were found 
in his palace; and the acquisition of 9 great extent of 
country, the delivery of the British possessions in India 
from the peril of foreign invasion, and their security and 
ease, were the consequence of this victory. 

Vast preparations bad long been making for a grand 
expedition against Holland, and on the 7th of Aagust the 
first division of troops began to embark at Ramsgate, Deal, 
Margate, &c. under the command of Sir Ralph Aber¬ 
crombie. On the 13th die fleet sailed, and landed the 
troops on the 27th on the sands near the Holder Point, and 
after a battle which lasted the whole day, defeated the 
Dutch and French, who abandoned in the night all the 
batteries of the IIelder Point. Hereupon General Aber¬ 
crombie proceeded further into * the country, taking due 
care, however, to secure himself by fortifications and in- 
treochmeats; and on the 10th of September the Dutch and 
French armies attacked, the British, bat were defeated at 
Schagenburg, with the loss of 1000 men, besides prisoners, 
The British Tost about 200. 

A second and a third division of British troops had sailed 
for Holland, the last of which, with a corps of Russians, 
arrived at the Holder on the 15th : The Duse of York ha* 
arrived there the day before. The whole effective force under 
Ms command was estimated to amount to 60,000 men. 

On the 19th the British and Russians, under the com 


mand of the Duke of York, Attacked in three columns the 
latch and French armies, and got possession of Horne: In 
Jyke and of Alkmattr, but the Russian column being de¬ 
feated, tbv.trbole &rmy returned toitsformer position. Tb« 
British iMTOQO in killed, wounded, and prisoners: the 
On the 3rd of October, the -Duke of York 
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attaekedand drove the French and Dutch array from all 
their positions before Alkmaar, which opened its gates to 
, the British the next morning. The British lost in kilted, 
wonnded, and missing, 1332, the Russians 583. On the 
6th the Duke of York again attacked the enemy between 
Bever Wyke and Wyck-up-zee, and after a sewere battle 
compelled them to retire from the field. The British took 
500 prisoners, bat had 92 officers and men kitted, 725 
wounded, and 613 missing ; the Russians 382 killed or pri¬ 
soners, and 735 wounded. The Duke of York, havinglearat 
that tbe enemy bad been reinforced with 6000 men, held 
a council of war, in which it was deemed necessary to with¬ 
draw the troops from Holland, to abandon Alkmaar, and 
retire to the position first occupied by General Abercrombie, 
en the canal of Zype. On tbe 8th his royal highness con* 
claded a convention with the French General Brune, by which 
it was agreed, that the British army should have to the 30th 
of November to evacuate Holland, on condition of return¬ 
ing 8000 French and Dutch prisoners, and not damaging 
tbe country or works in their possession at the Helder. In 
consequence of this convention die array prepared to 
return to England; the Duke orYork arrived in town the 
4tfa of November, and by the 20th the Helder was fioaliy 
evacuated, tbe whole of the British and Russian army 
having been re-embarked. 

The command of tbe naval operations in this expedition 
was committed to Admiral Mitchel, who, after tbe success ' 
of the troops at the Helder, followed die flying Dutch fleet, 
and on the 28th and 30th took the whole of them, consisting 
of one of 74 guns, four of 68, one of 60, three of 54, six 
of 44, one of 32, six of 24, and one of 16. On the 21st of 
September he also captured Enkhuysen, and other towns on 
the Znyder Zee. * 

The question of the union between Great Britain and 
Ireland was revived in January, 1800, and, notwithstanding 
the vigorous exertions of its opponent, its* importance and j 
utility were so powerfully insisted on by bis majesty’* 
ministers, that it was at length ratified by tbe parliaments 
of both kingdoms, and passed into a law by royal assent on 
he 2nd of Inly. 

In the month of February two acts of ^amsideraMd 
/mportanCe were naased, the one for a suspension oftba;r' 
habeas corpus adSMfttbe other for prevento^ joidmy and ' 
sedition TbedflUwira also nrudentlv tatraawifa attention ' < 
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toward the enormous price of provisions, which had re¬ 
sulted partly from the waste of war, and partly from a 
scanty harvest; and several laudable institutions were made 
for the relief of the poor in that distressing; exigency ; bat 
our confined limits preclude the possibility of descending to 
particulars, . 

During .these transactions at borne a squadron under Sir 
Ed ward Pellew destroyed the forts on the south-west of the 
, peninsula of Quiberon; captured six brigs, sloops, and 
' gun-boats; and intercepted the supplies which’ had been 
destined for the nse of the French fleet off Brest. Sir 
Charles Hamilton also took possession of the isle of Goree, 
on the coast of Africa; and a fleet under the command of 
Sir John Borlase Warren gained some advantages over the 
Spaniards at FerroL • , 

On the 15th of September the island of Malta sur¬ 
rendered to the British troops, after a blockade of two 
years ; and about tbe same time Cura$oa, an island situate 
near the continent of South America, was surrendered 
by the Dutch to the English. On the 5th of October the 
British fleet from tbe Mediterranean appeared before Cadiz; 
but as the place was then infected by an epidemic disease, 
and the strength of the wbfks was found to be very great, 
tbe armament was withdrawn. 

In consequence of various y ' Cons from the city ol 
London, and other parts of En e , tbe parliament was 
convened on the llth of November, and an address of 
thanks was moved for his majesty's gracious speech ou that 
occasion. 

After several parliamentary debates and proceedings, re¬ 
lative to the dearth of provisions, the evacuation of Egypt, 
and tbe dismissal of his majesty’s ministers, the king gave 
bis sanction, on the 31st of December, to such bills as were 
deemed necessary to be passed; and (as the first day of 
tbe new year was to usber in a new form and title of go¬ 
vernment) the chanoellor was ordered to read a proclama-, 
tioa, which declared that the individuals who composed] 
tbe present parliament should be tbe members, on the part 
of Britain, of tbe parliament of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, mud that the imperial parliament 
should be assembled on the 22nd day of the ensuing century, 
tbe beginning of February tbe situation of England 
Cwight be sjd to have become truly critical, beingliterally 
^cempaMad'.with difficulties and dangers. Repeated 
^efforts %'«feb«wcribe the power of France had been 
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rendered ineffectual; the southern and western nations of 
Europe were either detatched from, or rendered hostile to the 
interests of oar country ; the ports of the Weser, Elbe, and 
Baltic, were unfortunately shut against os, while we ex¬ 
pected a supply of grain from thence; and the indisposition 
of the king rendered it impossible for retiring ministers to 
deliver up the badges of their offices. « 

In this posture of affairs Mr. Pitt determined to resign 
his offices of First Lord of the Treasury, and Chancellor of 
tiie Exchequer; and the resignation of that gentleman was 
followed by those of Mr. Dundas, Earl Spencer, Lord Gren¬ 
ville, and Mr. Windham. Various debates arose in the 
House of Commons in consequence of this circumstance: 
but as our limits preclude the possibility of detailing them, 
it is only requisite to add, that Mr. Addington (late 
Speaker of the House) succeeded Mr. Pitt as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and an entire change took place in the 
administration. 

The 25th of March was marked by the death of Paul I. 
Emperor of all the Russias; who appears to have disgusted 
all ranks of his subjects, and is said to have been taken off 
by violence, though his dissoli^ion was publicly ascribed 
to an apolexy. 

In the morning of April 2, Lord Nelson engaged the 
Danish fleet, consisting of six sail of the line, eleven float¬ 
ing batteries, and one bomb-ship, besides several schooner 
gun-vessels, near Copenhagen, and gained a decisive vic¬ 
tory', after an obstinate ahd bloody conflict of four hours. 
In consequence of this circumstance the thanks of the 
Commons were unanimously voted to Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker, Vice-admiral Lord Nelson, Rear-admiral Graves, 
and Colonel Stewart, for their bravery and gallant cbnduct 
Monuments were also ordered to be erected at the public 
expense to the memory of Captain James Robert Mosse, 
and Captain Edward Riou, who fell gloriously in the dis¬ 
charge of their duly; and a liberal pension was conferred 
by the king on Captain Sir Thomas B. Thompson. 

On the accession of Alexander to the imperial throne' of 
Rnssia, harmony was re-established between tbe courts of 
London and Petersburg; and tbe termination of hostili¬ 
ties between Denmark and Great Britain was attended with 
such affecting circumstances as might be natarally expected, 
reconciliation of friends. 

hilst the British arms were crowned with abnndant 
:cess in various undertakings, the parliament passed se» * 
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vcral bills of a beneficial nature, particularly those for 
bounties on the importation of grain; improvement of 
Commons and waste lands; repeal of the brown bread act; 
relief of insolvent debtors; and for preventing the arrest of 
aliens in Great Britain for debts contracted in France pre¬ 
viously to the revolution. We must also observe, that his 
majesty graciously conferred the dignity of a barony of 
Great Britain on the relict of Sir Ralph Abercromby, who 
\ terminated a life of gallant service at Abonkir, and to whom 
a monument was justly decreed at the public expense. j 
About this time the naval strength of England was so 
great, that she had fleets in the Indian Ocean, in the Red 
Sea, at the mouth of the .Nile, in the Mediterranean, in the 
Baltic, and in the West Indies; besides a»Channei fleet,de¬ 
tached cruizers, and convoy ships in every direction; and a 
flotilla of vessels which, under the command of Lord Nelson, 
protected the British shores, and gave frequent causes of 
alarm to those of France. Of the various engagements which 
happened in the course of the summer, it is only necessary 
to say, that they generally reflected the highest honour on 
the cause and arms of the British empire. 

England having been for* some time threatened with ar 
invasion by means of flat-bottomed boats, it was deemed 
expedient to turn the tide of war from defensive to offen¬ 
sive, and, after mature deliberation, it was determined that 
Lord Nelson, with a flotilla of gun-boats, and other armed 
vessels, should carry the terrors of war to the enemy’s shore. 

On the 30th of J uly Lord Nelson displayed his flag on 
board the Leyden, of 68 guns, at Deal, and took the com¬ 
mand of an armament which had excited universal curiosity 
and attention, as being destined for a secret expedition. 
On the 1st of August the gallant commander stood over to 
the coast qf France, and avowed his intention of making an 
attack npon Boulogne, where the enemy had been assem¬ 
bling tbeir small craft, as was reported, for the purpose oi 
a descent upon this country. j 

After reconnoitring the fortifications, and making othei 
necessary arrangements, bis lordship commenced the at 
tack at day-break on the 4th instant, and a heavy firing 
ensued, by which six of the French vessels were so much 
damaged, tbqt they were towed from the scene of action. I 
was the British admiral's intention to have sent, at the ap- 

E roach of night, three bombs close upon the enemy, each 
omb followed by,Urn boats; hut a sudden change of the 
1G . k k • 
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*iud predndod tbe execution of this scheme, and tie Eng. 
bah vessels were obliged to haul off, after convincing ti* 
French, that they should not corae out of their harbours 
with impunity. 

Having received a considerable reinforcement from the 
Downs, and made a feint of sailing; towards Flashing, or 
some other port on the Dutch coast. Lord Nelsd n resolved 
to attempt the destruction or capture of the whole flotilla, 
amounting'to twenty-five armed vessels, which were moored 
in the front of Boulogne. Accordingly on the evening of the 
15th onr vessels formed in four divisions, to storm the adverse 
line of brigs, boats, and luggers, which were fastened to 
each other by means of strong iron chains, and defended by 
land batteries, as .well as by musketry from the shore. Each 
of the English divisions had a proportionate number of 
vessels to attack; the first beginning to tbe eastward, and 
proceeding in order to the westward. The boats put off 
Irora tbe Medusa at half past eleven at night, and a vigorous 
attempt was made to board a large brig, that was distin¬ 
guished by the commodore’s pennant: but the gallant 
exertions of the assailants were completely baffled by some 
strong netting that was braced vto the lower yard, and by 
an instantaneous discharge of guns from about 200 soldiers* 
By this acoident Captain Parker was dreadfully wounded; 
his companions were all killed or disabled, and his boat 
bung alongside; in which situation it would have certainly 
been taken by tbe enemy, had not tbe Honourable Mr. 
Catbcart taken it in tow, and carried it off. 

Captain Williams led on his subdivision with extraordi¬ 
nary bravery, and made himself master of one lugger, not¬ 
withstanding most of his boat’s crew were killed in the 
dreadful contest. Captains Conn, Jones, and Cotgrave, 
also exhibited tbe almost firmness and resolution in their 
respective attacks: bat tbe British troops were assailed by 
sack volleys of musketry and grape shot, both from gun¬ 
boats and from the shore, and their attempts were so effec¬ 
tually foiled by the boarding netting, projecting spikes, and 
extended chains, that our gallant admiral was at length com¬ 
pelled to abandon his enterprise, with the loss of 172 toen. 
Tbe loss of the French it net accurately known, though i 
must have been very considerable, Tbe Admiral Latouche 
Trcville acknowledged that our sailors and marines boarded 
his vessels with the utmost intrepidity, and described tho 
deplorable spectacle that was presented on board their vos 

1 ■ ... , " . • 
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sets after the action—the decks literally strewed with dead 
and dying, and mutilated limbs every where discovered, after 
the ensanguined corpses were thrown into the sea. 

These tremendous engagements, in which the discharge 
of so much artillery seemed to shake both heaven ana 
earth, were distinctly heard on both sides the Channel; and 
the first during the 3rd of Angnst was witnessed by thou¬ 
sands of spectators, who covered the hills of Boulogne and 
the cliffs of Dover. This was perhaps the first spectacle of 
so important a nature that was ever seen from the shores of 
both countries. 

On his arrival at Deal, Lord Nelson exerted himself in a 
vefylandable manner for the relief of the breve combatants, 
who had suffered severely in this unfortunate expedition. 
His time was chiefly occupied in visiting the wounded in 
the hospital, and his cordial sympathy afforded a sensible 
consolation to most of the sufferers. On asking one man 
how he was, and hearing lie had lost an arm, he told him 
not to regard it, for that be himself had lost one also, and 
might soon lose a leg; but that they could never be lost in 
a better cause than that of defending his country. This 
observation produced the Uesired effect; and many of the 
mangled veterans exclaimed in the enthusiasm of loyalty, 
that they only regretted their wounds as they prevented 
them from accompanying so brave a commander in another 
expedition. 

The failure of his most brilliant project in Egypt, the 
sudden death of Paul I. the dissolution of the northern 
confederacy, the unabated vigour of the British government, 
and several concurring circumstances, now induced the 
Corsican consul to listen to pacific proposals. Preliminaries 
of peace were accordinglv signed at Lord Hawkesbury’s 
Office on the 1st of October, and the ratification was brought 
to London on the 12th, by M. Lanriston. 

On the 29th of March* 1802, Mr. Moore (assistant se¬ 
cretary to Marquis Cornwallis) arrived in London with the 
definitive treaty, which had been signed at Amiens, on the 
27tb, by the plenipotentiary of his Britannic majesty, and 
by the plenipotentiaries of France, Spain, and the Batavian 
republic; and on the 29th of April, the proclamation of 
Mane was performed at the usnal places in London and 
Westminster. 

The .blessings of peace, however, were of short duration, 
owing to the perndy and unbounded ambition of the 
French,government; Vliich imposed the most severe re- 
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strictions upon British commerce, and refused to restore 
some vessels captured in India after the signature of the 
preliminaries. At the same time the navies of Spain and 
Holland were held at the disposal of the First Consul; nu¬ 
merous persons were landed in different parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland under the name of commercial commis¬ 
sioners, but who were in reality military officers, huthorieed 
to procure surveys of certain places; and the report of 
Colonel Sebastian’s mission to Egypt contained the most 
malignant calumnies against the British officers who com¬ 
manded in that quarter. 

Some official papers presented to the British ministry, 
arraigning the liberty of the press in England, and demand¬ 
ing that the French princes, and oilier emigrants, should 
be dismissed from the protection of his Britannic majesty, 
afforded just ground for a suspicion that Buonaparte wished 
to interfere and gain an ascendancy in our domestic con¬ 
cerns, as he had previously done with respect to Holland, 
Spain, and other countries. And the annexation to France 
of the territories of Piedmont, Parma, Placentia, and the 
isle of Elba; together with the subjugation of the Swiss 
Cantons, in direct violation of«the treaty of Lunevilte, 
exhibited in striking colours the insatiable rapacity of the 
French government. 

Under these circumstances the possession of Malta 
became a subject of contention, and a peremptory demand 
was made for its immediate evacuation, while the British 
ministry were insolently told, in an official documenl,.4fr*t 
their country was unable to contend single handtii'wi th 
France. 

At this crisis very considerable preparations were made 
in the ports of France and Holland, which excited the 
attention of the English ministry, and induced hip majesty, 
on the 8th of March, 1803, to make a communication on 
the subject to both houses of parliament; and two da)s 
afterwards a second message imported the necessity of 
calling ont and embodying the militia, or such part thereof 
as his majesty might think proper for the defence and safety 
of his dominions. 

A long and protracted correspondence had been carried 
on between the courts of Paris and London relative to ibb, 
dispute respecting Malta, the emigrant prints, &c. Boil 
after much time had been exhausted, and an interview had 
taken place between Lord Whitworth and the .Chief;,Coo** 
suJ, in which the latter displayed a surpriaingtiegfect of 
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dignity and propriety, the British ambassador set out on 
his return: and on the 18th of May, government published 
a declaration of their cause of complaint against France; 
which was soon followed by the issuing of letters of marque 
and reprisal. 

Such was the general abhorrence of the French perfidy, 
and suoh the contempt of their 'threatened invasion, that, 
instead of repining at the short interval of peace, and the 
unfortunate necessity for a recommencement of* hostilities, 
the heroism of the English nation seconded the vigour of 
government so effectually, that our naval force was soon 
found to be double in number and spirit to what we could 
boast at the beginning of any former war. The embodying 
of the militia was followed by the act far raising an army 
of reserve, which, in the course of a few months, added 
thirty thousand men to the regular force of the country; 
and an act enabling his majesty to raise a levy en masse, was 
rendered unnecessary by the spontaneous zeal and loyalty of 
the people. Volunteer associations were formed in all parts 
of the country; ample subscriptions were raised in many 
of the principal towns; and, in short, the British public 
seemed to glory in the idea of offering their persons aBd 
property in defence of their enviable constitution: so that 
when our enemy thought to have snared the lion sleeping 
ip his den, he found him propared for battle, and ready to 
spring upon his prey. 

On the opposite side of the Channel immense prepara* 
lions were made, particularly at Boulogne, the harbour of 
which was strongly fortified. An army of three hundred 
thousand men was also marched to the coast, and vessels of 
a particular description were constructed in all the ports and 
navigable rivers of France and the Netherlands. 

Finding, however, that England enjoyed the most perfect 
unanimity, and that her fleets and armies were too formida* 
ble to admit any hope of success in the projected invasion, 
the French government exhausted its rage in empty menaces, 
and acts of perfidy and violence scarcely equalled in the 
darkest ages of society. At the very commencement of 
hostilities a number of English travellers and others were 
inhospitably seized and committed to custody as prisoners 
ofi *r§r ; and towards the end of May, General M or tier was 
sent to seize the electorate of Hanover, thus violating the 
neutrality of the German empire, and acting diametrically 
^itporite to the French republicans themselves, who a few 
> ears j»^d,concluded a separate p«ace with the Elector 
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af Hanover, while as King of Great Britain he continued at 
war with ttieir country. 

From (he nature of the coolest it might be expected that 
Jie war at home should be, for the Brat year, chiefly defensive 
and preparatory. England, however, not only kept her 
haughty enemy at bay, and disconcerted ail his projects, but 
abroad her arms were as successful as could 'nave been 
(toped. On the 22nd of June the island of St. Lucia was 
taken by ’General Girin Held and Commodore Hood; and on 
the 30th Tobago was surrendered to them by capitulation. 
The same meritorious commanders reduced the Dutch 
islands of Demerara and Essequibo, on the 19th of Septem- 
ber; and on the 24th, the settlement of Berbice surrende ed 
to bis Britannic majesty’s arms. 

Tbe calamities which the French endured at Sb Domingo 
were dreadful in the extreme; and after the most obstinate 
resistance General llochambeau was obliged to elude the 
vengeance of the revolted negroes by surrendering to the 
English, with tbe whole army of tbe Cape, two frigates, 
and some other vessels which lay in the harbour. 

In Europe, as we have already hinted, few offensive ope¬ 
rations could be undertaken by <the English. On the 14th 
of September, however, Sir James Saumarez made an at¬ 
tack on the port of Granville, where be demolished the pi r, 
and destroyed many of the vessels intended for the invasion 
of England. On the same day the town and fort of Dieppe 
were bombarded by Captain Owen; and several of the 
Dutch ports were severely bombarded on tbe 28th, when 
many of their vessels were destroyed. 

Tbe month of May, 1804, was marked by a change ot 
tbe British ministry; Mr. Addington having resigned, and 
Mr. Pitt being appointed to resume his former office, to- 

S tber with the power of forming a new administration. 

any reports bad been circulated respecting a coalition 
between Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Lord Grenville, &c. but tbe 
remit proved otherwise; and the reinstated minister met 
with a most vigorous opposition from the minority. The 
additional force bill, the com bill, and several others which 
he introduced into parliament, were opposed in the most 
strenuous maimer; but all of them ware passed by a consi¬ 
derable majority. *» 

On the 6th of August intelligence was reeeived of an oc¬ 
currence, which being of the highest national 
and redeoting the most brilliant honour on tbe Brttj^ l _ 
meter, may probably be acceptable )*- our rwhS*wip*r 
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Captain Nathaniel Dance had been dispatched from 
Canton on the 31st of January, in the Earl Camden, East 
fndiaman, having under his care, as senior commander^ a 
fleet of twenty-si* ships. After a tedious passage down 
the river be passd Macao Roads on the night of the 5tfa 
of February; and on the 14th a signal was made for seeing 
five strange sail to the S. W. which were soon discovered 
to be an enemy's squadron, consisting of a line of battle 
_ ship, two frigates, a corvette, and a brig. 

Undaunted at this discovery, the British laid to in line of 
battle all night, and in the morning hoisted their colours, 
offering battle if the enemy chose to come down. About 
noon they seemed determined to make an attack, and en¬ 
deavoured to cnt off the retreat of the merchantmen; bat 
the latter having stood towards them with a press of sail, 
and three of the vessels having opened their fire, the enemy 
steered away to the eastward, nnder all the sail they oould 
set, and were pursued for upwards of two hours, when Cap¬ 
tain Dance deemed it advisable, on account of the immense 
property at stake, to tack and proceed to the Straits of Ma¬ 
lacca. On their arrival at Malacca, they were informed 
that the squadron they had engaged was that of Admiral 
Linois, consisting of the Marengo, of 84 guns, the Belle 
Poule, and Semillante, heavy frigates, a corvette of 28, and 
the Batavian brig William, of 18 gnus. 

It appears from the subsequent testimony of some Eng¬ 
lish prisoners on board Linois’s squadron, that when he saw 
the China fleet, he expressed his satisfaction to those cap¬ 
tives, telling them it would prove a fortunate day for them, 
bnt a sorrowful one for their country; as it was bis intention 
to give them one of the China ships, to carrv them to Ma¬ 
lacca, seven of the largest, he said, he should man and arm, 
and the remainder be was determined to siuk l 
Several other naval actions, though of smaller magnitude, 
took place this year, and added fresh laurels to the brow# 
of our intrepid seamen. The ports of Dunkirk, Nieuport, 
Oatend, Trepont, Fecamp, and Etables, were now blockaded; 
and Havre suffered a severe bombardment, while the boast¬ 
ful enemy vainly continued to threaten an invasion of Eng- • 
land* It is likewise necessary to observe, that the war m 
India proved highly honourable to the British arms, and 
occasioned a considerable augmentation of territory in that 

the mean time, oontinued to groan under the 
most ryntiHBfr despot ism; and acts of violence were com- 
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pitted by her government disgraceful to civilization and 
the feelings of human nature. Thus, on pretence of a 
conspiracy against the First Consul, and the liberties of the 
republic, the amiable Due D'Engbien was basely murdered 
at midnight, and buried in the garden of the Castle of Vin¬ 
cennes; Pichegru, though reported to have strangled himself 
in prison, was believed to have been racked to death; nine* 
teen were sentenced to suffer death and confiscation of theit 
goods; five were doomed to two years’ imprisonment; five - 
others were ordered to the police for correction, and eighteen 
were acquitted. Buonaparte thought fit to extend bis gra¬ 
cious pardon to some of these persons: but General Moreau 
was driven into exile; and the heroic Georges suffered 
decapitation, exclaiming at the last moment, Vive le Koi! 
Vive Louis XVIII! 


Yet, notwithstanding these dreadful acts of violence and 
tyranny, to which may be added an attempt to poison Louis 
XVIII. the base seizure and imprisonment of Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, and the robbery of Mr. Wagstaffe, messenger to 
the court of Petersburg ; in the course of this year Buoua- 
parte found means to assume an imperial diadem, and the 
pope was compelled to sanctioif the coronation ceremony 
with bis presence and benediction ; the trees of liberty 
were pulled up by the new emperor’s command in all parts 
of Paris and its environs; and the red cap of liberty was 
removed to make room for the imperial eagle! 

As it was a known fact that the court of Spain had long 
furnished the French government with considerable quan¬ 
tities of money, and as even some of her naval preparations 
seemed calculated to excite suspicion, the British miuistry 
demanded such satisfaction as might preserve the amity 
subsisting between the two countries. But as, after a long 
and protracted negociation, no satisfactory ans/ver could 
be obtained, it was deemed requisite to resort to more stre- 
noous measures, and orders were accordingly issued for the 
detention of Spanish vessels till the subject under considera¬ 
tion should be finally arranged. 

On the 2nd of October, Captain Moore discovered Tour 


arge Spanish ships steering toward Cadiz, the van .ship 
carrying a broad pennant, and the ship next her a rear- 
admiral's flag. After hailiug to make them shorten sail, V. 
shot was filed, and a message sent to the rear-admiral* 
informing him of Captain Moore’s orders to d^riM, j&r 
squadron, and exp<J0i0§ftg an earnest desire to av^/£gg^fib», 
sion ofbb.od. s A&' engagement, bovtfever, immediately took ‘ 
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place, in which three of the Spanish vessels were taken, amt 
a fourth (La Mercedes, of 36 guns and 260 men) unfortu¬ 
nately blow np; and, excepting 40 taken up by the Am- 
phion’s boats, all on board perished. 

On the 14th of December the Spanish declaration of 
war against his Britannic majesty was published at Ma¬ 
drid ; and on the 11th of January, 1805, letters of marque 
and reprisal were issued out against Spain, and a copy of 
the manifesto was laid before parliament on*the 15tb 
instant. 

In consequence of the tenth report of the commissioners 
appointed to enquire into naval abuse, &c. Mr. Whitbread 
brought forward a motion in the house of Commons, on 
the 8th of April, against Lord Melville, a# having connived 
at a gross misapplication of the public money, by his 
agent, Mr. Trotter; and two days afterward Mr. Pitt an¬ 
nounced the resignation of the accused, as First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

On the 11th a treaty of concert was concluded between 
Great Britain and Russia; and every probable mean was 
used to engage Austria in the confederacy ; but that power, 
for the present, was completely overawed by the gigantic 
and rapidly increasing conquests of Buonaparte, whose co¬ 
ronation as King of Italy was solemnized at Milan on the 
26th of the ensuing month. 

The ensuing month Vice-admiral Sir R. Calder disco¬ 
vered the combined squadrons of France and Spain, which 
had hitherto eluded the utmost vigilance of <he British 
cruizers ; and notwithstanding his inferiority of force, and 
the extreme haziness of the weather, he succeeded, utter an 
action of four hours, in capturing the San Rafael, of 84 
gans, and the Firme of 74. The fleets remained nearly in 
sight the two following days ; and the conduct of the noble 
admiral, in not renewing the engagement, has suffered pro¬ 
fessional censure; bat his courage is allowed to be unitt*** 
peached. , 

Whilst preparations were making on the continent for 
curbing the lawless and boundless rapacity of the French, 
oar immortal Nelson was anxiously seeking the enemy, hut 
without effect. On the 19th of October, however, he re¬ 
ceived the gratifying intelligence that they had pat to sen ; 
and on the 21st they appeared in the vicinity of Cape Tra- 
ftfl*aA s '-jpresenling a line of 33 ships, of which 18 were 
Fw^%$#4he remaining 15 Spanish, Hie British hero 

• 2k* 
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bad but 27 vessels under bis command ; yet he rushed with 
noble impetuosity to the conflict, caused his ship to be 
tarried alongside his old acquaintance, the Santissima Tri- 
nidada. and engage the combined forces at the very muz¬ 
zles of their guns. The conflict was severe and obstinate ; 
but, about three o’clock p. m. many of the enemy’s ships 
having struck, their line gave way, and victory soon decided 
io favour of our gallant countrymen. Admiral Gravina, 
with ten ships, stood towards Cadiz, and some of the head¬ 
most ships in the van went off, leaving to his majesty's 
squadron nineteen ships of the line (of which two were first 
rates) and three flag officers, namely, Admiral Villeneuve, 
the commander-in-chief; Don J. M. D’Alava, vice-admiral; 
and the Spanish "Tear-admiral Don B. H. Cisneros. Thus 
the proud boast of France, that she had “ made a marine of 
20,000 sailors,” was annihilated at a blow; the vaunted 
labonr of ten years was shaken to its foundation; and 
Buonaparte’s pleasing visions of ships, colonies, and commerce 
dissolved in air. 

This brilliant victory, however, was dearly purchased, 
and the glories of the day werejsadly overcast by the death 
of the gallant Lord Nelson, who reoeived a musket ball in 
bis left breast, abont the middle of the action, and soon 
afterwards expired. «* 

In the mean time Austria had been induced to join woe 
coalition against France, and a continental war had com¬ 
menced, which at first gave rise to very sanguine conjectures. 
The command of tbe army in Germany,however, being un¬ 
fortunately given to Field Marshal Baron Mack, a man by 
bo means qualified to oppose the promptitude, energy, and 
sadden evolutions of Buonaparte; and the French having 
succeeded in bringing the Austrians to action before they 
Could be joined by the forces from Russia, a series of dis¬ 
asters succeeded each other with tbe greater rapidity. After 
the battles of Wertingen and Guntzburg, Ulm was surren¬ 
dered ; when 33,000 men marched out before a French 
division, and 3000 sick and wounded remained in tbe hospi¬ 
tals. Tbe conquerors then pushed on to Vienna, and the 
citizens endured tbe mortification of being' subject to a 
provisional government, while tbeir lawful prince and his 
gaHfttj adherents were compelled to retire towards Moravia* 
in Itmy%fae Austrians were equally unsuccessful; and ,tbe 
fetal battle of AnsterBtz, in which 100 piec^ if ^miHia 
and 45 standards were tyken by tbe enemy, the 
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campaign and the war; an armistice being agreed on two 
days afterward, and a definitive treaty of peace concluded 
at Presburg on the 96th of December. 

in India the British arms bud been exercised against 
Holkar, Scindiah, &c.; and oar troops, in some instances, 
sustained considerable loss; but tbe intrepidity and good 
fortune of -General Lake at length triumphed even- all diffi¬ 
culties ; and in the month of December treaties of peace 
and amity were concluded between the native p/inces and 
the British government. 

Tbe 23rd of January was marked by tbe demise of that 
great statesman the Right Hon. William Pitt, in conse¬ 
quence of extreme debility, brought on by excessive anxiety 
and unremitting attention to business; and the unfortnnate 
issue of tbe war on the continent is supposed to have con¬ 
tributed largely to hasten his death. Four days afterward 
the House of Commons decreed him a public fnueral, which 
was accordingly solemnized, on the 22nd of February, in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Whilst these events occupied the public mind at borne 
the British arms proved successful on the coast of Africa, 
and the Cape of Good Hop,e was annexed to oar conquests. 
The attack under General Sir D. Baird and Sir Home Pop- 
ham was extremely gallant, and the terms of capitulation 
highly honourable to the British character. 

An entire change now took place in the ministry, of 
which Lord Grenville became tl»e bead. Lord Henry Petty 
filled tbe vacant office of Mr. Pitt, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; the Right Hon. Thomas Lord Erskine was ap- 

S tinted Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain; and the 
ight Hon. C. J. Fox took the place of Lord Mulgrave, as 
one of his majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State. 

The illiberal conduct of' tbe Prussian cabinet, in seiz¬ 
ing variotft parts of tbe electorate of Hanover, and 
excluding ail British vessels from their ports, induced his 
majesty, on the 5lb of April, to lay an embargo on all Prus¬ 
sian shipping within the united kingdom: and measures 
were immediately taken for the blockade of tbe entrance 
of tbe rivers Ems, Weser, Elbe, and Trave; and on the 21st, 
Lord Grenville announced to the House of Lords the meal 
of # oor minister from Berlin, end the necessity of adopting, 
premiena'ly, measures of just retaliation against the cam- 
mere*-and navigation of Prussia. Mr. Fox made a similar 
MfentHnicaiioD to tbe Commons, and an address to bis 
. umjesty^wu unanimously voted on.the occasion 
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Early in the ensiling month the fort asSfl Capital of Buenos 
ifcyre8,in Sonth America, surrendered to a detachment of 
Ids majesty's troops under tbe command of Major-general 
Beresford, assisted by Sir Home Popham; and on the 20th 
of September, tbe treasure taken from ibis settlement was 
brought in eight waggons to tbe Bank of England, where 
1,086,203 dollars, and a box filled with jewels and precious 
stones, were deposited; tbe field-pieces and colours taken 
on the same occasion were carried to tbe Tower. 

The month of September was also marked by the news of" 
some successful battles which took place early in July, in 
Sicily; particularly that of Maida, in which the French 
army sustained a signal defeat by the troops under the com¬ 
mand of Genera^ Stuart. Upwards of 700 of the enemy 
were buried upon the field; and the prisoners, among whom 
were several officers, amonnted to above a thousand. About 
a thousand more m different parts also notified their readi¬ 
ness to surrender. " In short,” says the general, in his dis¬ 
patches, “ never has the pride of our presumptuous enemy 
been more severely humbled, nor the superiority of British 
troops more gloriously proved, than in the events of this 
memorable' day." This decisive victory was soon followed 
by the surrender of Cotrone, with all its stores, magazines, 
fiic. and the total evacuation of Calabria Ultra, in which 
single province, previous to tbe battle of Maida, the enemy 
bad a distributed force of at least 9000 men. Gaeta, tbe 
Castle of Amantea, and other places, likewise surrendered to 
the British arms ; and onr brave countrymen were received 
with enthusiasm as the deliverers of an oppressed people. 

The severe indisposition of Mr. Fox, which had for some 
time precluded his attention to business, terminated in his 
dissolution, on the 13th of September ; and on tbe 10th of 
the following month his remains were conveyed with great 
pomp and solemnity to Westminster Abbey, Where they 
were deposited within eighteen inches of the grave of the 
late illustrious William Pitt, and immediately adjoining the 
monument of tbe great Lord Chatham. Fifteen days after 
this ceremony the imperial parliament was dissolved, and 
writs issued for a new parliament to be assembled on the 
15tb of December. 

Notwithstanding the infatuation which had so long blinded 
file court of Prussia to its true interests, tbe augmenting 
and inordinate pretensions of France drove it at length to 
1 adopt that determination of resistance which ought to%frre 
contributed to tbe success of the late coalition. Ah teoom* 
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, -modation of coursetook piaoe -with his Britannic majesty 
pamphlets were distributed among tlie Prussian troops, 
Inviting them to preserve their ancient glory; rewards and 
Honours were liberally promised to all who should signalfee 
their courage and loyalty; and every probable mean was 
used to ensure success. In the first operations the French 
obtained*some trifling advantage; but soon afterward an 
important action took place, in which the French were 
defeated, with the loss of 6000 killed, and 14,000 taken 
prisoners. On subsequent occasions, however,’the Prusian 
army sustained the most dreadful reverses; the battles of 
Jena and Auerstadt were productive of the most distressing 
consequences; whole armies, and strong fortresses, either 
from panic or treachery, surrendered without a blow ; and 
the capital itself was abandoned to the fnsulting conqueror, 
who now resolved to push his victories into Poland. 

In the month of March, by the influence of Buonaparte’s 
advice, or mandate, the Grand Seignior declared war against 
Kussiaand England, and English residents and property 
were immediately seized; and the conduct of the Ottoman 
court was soon imitated by the deys of Algiers and Tripoli. 
The Servians, however, who had been expeeted to assist 
the Turks, took part with the Russians, and the latter 
severely injured the enemy by their blockade of all the 
ports in the Ionian and Egean seas ; while a British fleet 
passed the Dardanelles, with a view to destroy the Turkish 
marine. 

During these occurrences abroad, his Britannic majesty 
bad an opportunity of demonstrating his attachment to the 
protestant religion. The bill commonly called the “ Ca¬ 
tholic Bill,” having for its object the emancipation of papists 
from their present inability to hold places of trust, &c. in 
the British government, had been brought into parliament, 
and supported with the utmost force of argument by the 
ministers ; but his majesty, from a conscientious adherence 
to his coronation oath and the established religion of his 
church, would never consent to its passing into a law. In 
consequence of this, the king dismissed his ministers, and 
placed at the head of the new administration the Duke of 
Portland, as First Lord of the Treasury; the Right Hon. 
Spencer Perceval, as Chancellor of the Exchequer; and the 
might Hon. Lord Eldon, as Lord Chancellor. But previ¬ 
ously to this an act was passed for the abolition of the slave 
<4fcade—r-lbat nefarious and abominable traffic which bad so 
long 4armahcd the glory of a free country, and lacerated 
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every humane bosom w ith the most poignant feelings and 
the deepest regret. 

On the continent appearances were for some time favour 
able to the allies; and it was generally supposed that the 
laurels which Buonaparte had gathered in Italy and Ger¬ 
many were destined to wither in the morasses of Poland. 
The Russians, animated by the presence and intrepidity of 
their emperor, occasionally performed prodigies of valour, 
and the French troops were compelled to retreat before them 
with considerable loss. The surrender of Dantzic, however, 
on the 26th of May, seems to have completely changed the 
aspect of affairs: the eagle of victory again perched on the 
French standards ; and subsequent to the battle of Fried- 
land, which seems to have been nearly as dreadful and as 
unfortuuate to the-allies as those of Marengo, Austerlitz, 
and Jena, the victorious forces obtained easy possession of 
Koningsberg, where they are said to have* found several 
hundred thousand quintals of corn together with all the 
warlike stores sent from England, and a hundred and sixty 
thousand muskets not unpacked! 

These successes on the part of the enemy seem to have 
determined the Emperor of Russia against the continuance 
of the war; and, strange to relate, the two hostile leaders, 
Alexander and Napoleon, were seen embracing each other 
at their conference on the Niemen, so early as the 24th of 
June. The King of Prussia, now no longer supported by 
Russia, was compelled to submit to his hard destiuy ; and a 
peace was concluded at Tilsit, by which the Prussian mo¬ 
narchy was diminished nearly one half. 

At home, the violent opposition against his mqjest}’s 
ministers rendered the dissolution of parliament expedient, 
and writs were issued for a new one, which was opened by 
commission on the 26th of June. 

In the following month an action took place between the 
Leopard and the American frigate Chesapeake, which ap¬ 
pealed likely to produce a serious misunderstanding between 
Great Britain and the United States. The Chesapeake was 
known to have several deserters from the British service on 
board; and though representations of lbe fact were made 
to the American secretary, no satisfactory answer was given. 
On the Chesapeake sailing for the Mediterranean, therefore, 
the captain of. the Leopard was ordered to examine her for 
deserters, and onjbe search being peremptorily refused an 
action commenceiL-in which the Americans had six men 
'killed and twei 
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In consequence of this occurrence the inhabitants of 
Norfolk, and other parts of America, entered into some 
violent resolutions; and Mr. Jefferson thought proper to 
publish a proclamation, prohibiting all intercourse with oar 
ships, and all snpplies of water and provisions. Great 
numbers ef privateers were also proposed to be fitted out at 
Baltimore, New York, Philadelphia, &c. But, from more* 
recent accounts, it was hoped this unpleasant business would 
be amicably adjusted, though the event has proved other* 
wise. 

The British ministry, understanding that Buonaparte 
designed to turn the naval force of Denmark against ns, sent 
out an expedition, under Lord Cathcart and Admiral Gam- 
bier, in order to attack Copenhagen, and to obtain possession 
of the Danish fleet. This enterprise proved completely 
successful, being terminated on the 7th of September, by 
tbe capitulation of the town and citadel, after a bombard¬ 
ment of several days, and the surrender of the whole of the 
fleet, consisting of eighteen ships of tbe line, fourteen 
frigates, six brigs, and twenty-five gun-boats. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the treaty of Tilsit, tbe 
restless and ambitious Corsican meditated the complete 
subversion of the Spanish monarchy, and resolved to erect 
on its ruins a splendid establishment for a branch of bis 
own family. Accordingly he contrived, nnder a variety of 
specious pretences, to introduce a powerful body of bis 
troops into Spain; he then induced the reigning monarch 
to make a formal renunciation of his crown; and having 
dexterously allured his successor, Ferdinand, beyond the 

{ irotection of an army, who would probably have shed tbe 
ast drop of their blood in his defence, he sent him a 
prisoner to France, and bestowed the sovereignty of Spain, 
and of th< Indies, on his own brother Joseph. 

An outrage so daring and unexampled naturally produced 
a general consternation among the deluded Spaniards; bat 
no sooner bad this universal panic subsided, than they broke 
out into open insurrection, and, in tbe first ebullitions of 
their rage and resentment, vowed eternal war against their 
base and unprincipled oppressors. The French troops were 
consequently defeated in various parts; and King Joseph, 
with his army, was compelled to retire from Madrll 
with the most disgraceful precipitation. Juntas, both 
supreme and central, were also formed; war was declared 
against France, »n the name of, Ferdinand VII. and de- 
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puties were dispatched to solicit the assistance of the British 
government, with which peace had been already proclaimed. 
This application was immediately attended to; an expedi¬ 
tion was fitted oat, ander the command of Sir David Baird; 
and liberal supplies of arms, ammunition) and money, were 
sent to the patriotic Spaniards. * 

* The successes, however, which had for some time crowned 
the arms of justice, soon reverted to the standards of oppres¬ 
sion ; for Buonaparte, with that promptitude which forms 
so distinguishing a trait in his character, re-appeared on the 
frontiers of Spain with a numerous army; and in a series 
of engagements vanquished the patriots, regained ail the 
strong places which they had wrested from his myrmidons, 
and triumphantly entered the ill-fated capital. 

The Prince regent of Portugal, who, under British pro¬ 
tection, had emigrated with his court to the Brazils, ad. 
dressed a spirited manifesto to his subjects, which produced 
a considerable sensation in the north of Portugal, and led 
to the expulsion of the French forces, who had invaded that 
part of the country. The Portuguese juntas which were 
formed on this occasion solicited the aid of Great Britain, 
and a numerous force, under Sir Arthur Wellesley, was sent 
over to attack the enemy’s army, under Generul Junot. 
Alter some skirmishes a severe and obstinately contested 
battle was fought near the village of Yitnicra; and such 
was the effect of British valour on this occasion, that the 
French were compelled to retreat, with the loss of 13 pieces 
of cannon, and about 3000 men in killed and wounded. On 
the following day, however, Sir Hugh Dalrymple, who had 
been sent from Gibraltar to take the command of all the 
British corps in Portugal, arrived at Cintra, the place which 
the conquerors had occupied after the battle; and a few 
hours after bis arrival Junot sent in a flag of tAee, pro¬ 
posing a cessation of hostilities. This was readily granted ; 
and a convention was soon afterwards concluded between 
the two generals, by which the French army was to evacuate 
Portugal, on condition of being convened to France at the 
expense of the British. One article, however, which 
stipulated that the Russian fleet, then lying in the Tagus 
should airier remain there unmolested, or return home, wag 
peremptorily refused by Sir C. Cotton, to whom it was 
Subsequently surrendered, on condition of being restored 
six months after Jhe conclusion of peace between Russia 
a nd fir e^t Briti^L The convention of Cintra excited the 
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greatest dissatisfaction in England, and petitions poured 
from alt parts of tbe kingdom, calling loudly for an enquiry 
into that unaccountable transaction. A formal declaration 
of his majesty’s disapproval of both the armistice and the 
convention was officially communicated to Sir II. Dalrym- 
ple; and a court of enquiry was instituted, but without 
producing any thing worthy of notice 

The commencement of the year 1809 was marked by an 
event equally glorious and disastrous to tbe British forces 
in Spain. Sir John Moore, who, with the troops under his 
command, had penetrated almost to the centre of the king¬ 
dom, was compelled, by the overwhelming numbers of the 
French, to retreat with the utmost precipitation. On this 
occasion he displayed the most consummate skill, and in thg 
engagement which took place on his arrival at Cornnna, 
tli'* enemy were completely defeated, and compelled to fly 
in all directions; but whilst the British troops, literally 
covered with laurels, embarked on board their transports 
without molestation, they had to regret the loss of their 
heroic commander, who fell at the commencement of the 
battle. 

The hope of ultimately succeeding against the tyrant o 
the continent had nearly subsided, when the Austrian 
cabinet published a declaration of war against France. 
Buonaparte, however, having contrived to force himself 
between the principal divisions of the Austrian army, de¬ 
feated them in several engagements, and soon made himself 
master of Vienna; and notwithstanding a serious repulse 
which he received from the Archduke Charles, on the bauk 
of the Danube, the battle of Wagram was so decisive, that 
the Emperor of Austria was obliged to request a cessation 
of hostilities, and subsequently to conclude a peace, upon 
very disadvantageous terms. 

Whilst ttiese occurrences were passing on the continent, 
the British cabinet hoped, by making a diversion in favour 
of the allies, to check the progress of the enemy. And Sir 
Arthur Wellesley having again defeated the French troops, 
and chased them from Portugal, marched with a numerous 
force into Spain, and formed a junction with the Spanish 
army commanded by General Cuesta, at Talavera. On the 
27tb of July an engagement took place, in which tbe French 
were compelled to retreat across the Alberche, with the loss 
of 90 pieces of cannon, a considerable quantity of ammuni¬ 
tion. and nearly 10,000 men in killed and wdunded. But as 
Jbe British general received intelligence soon after the 

i. i. 
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battle, that the enemy designed to attack hhn both in front 
and in rear with a very superior force, be immediately 
recFossed the Tagus, and retreated to a strong position in 
Portugal. It must be added, that the heroic brnv«ry 
exhibited by Sir Arthur in the battle of Talavera, induced 
his Britannic majesty to create him a peer, by the title of 
Viscount W ellinglon. 

With a view to occasion a farther diversion on behalf of 
the Austrians, and also to attempt the capture or destruc¬ 
tion of the French vessels lying in the Scheldt, a British 
army of 50,000 men was landed on the island of Walcheren ; 
but a considerable time having elapsed prior to the reduc¬ 
tion of Flushing, the enemy collected a numerous force, 
raised several formidable batteries, and conveyed their ships 
up the river beyond Fort Lillo. That part of the country 
also where the English might have landed, was completely 
inundated. Walcheren, the only fruit of this expensive and 
unfortunate expedition, was to have been retained by the 
conquerors, for the purpose of shutting up the mouth of 
the Scheldt, and of facilitating the introduction of British 
manufactures into Holland. This design, however, was 
rendered abortive by the unhealthiness of the climate; and 
after great numbers of the troops had fallen a sacrifice, the 
British army evacuated the island, on the 9th of December, 
having previously destroyed the fortifications, arsenal, docks, 
and basin. Some old ships, filled with stones, were also 
sank at the entrance of .the Scheldt, to preclude an escape 
of the French fleet from the place of its retreat. 

The parliamentary proceedings of this year were rendered 
remarkable by an enquiry into the conduct of the Duke of 
York, as commander in chief, in consequence of his having 
been charged with an illegal disposal of commissions in the 
army. His royal highness, though acquitted bv a majority 
of the House of Commons, resigned his office in which lie 
was succeeded by Sir David Dundas. 

Among the gallant actions which were ji'erformed this 
year by the British navy, we must notice an attack upon 
the French fleet in Basque RoadtCby Lord Gambier and 
Lord Cochrane, on the 11th aifd 12th of April; when ono 
ship of 120 guns, five of 74, *nd two frigates, were driven 
on shore in such a situation as ensured their destruction; 
and one of 80, two of 74, one of 50 guns, and three frigutes. 
were burnt.' And to this exploit must be added the capture 
of a Russian flot^jla and convoy in the Baltic, by Sir J. 
Saumarez; the d^g|p||^on of threq sail of the tin?, two fri-. 
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gates, and twenty French transports, in (he Bay of Rosas, 
by Xiord Collingwood ; and the reduction of the islands of 
Cayenne, Martinique, Iscb, and Florida, and the city of 
St. Domingo. 

The commencement of the year 1810 was marked by the 
entrance of the French into Andalusia, their manoeuvres 
having completely deceived the Spaniards. On the 29th of 
January they approached within two ieagaes of Seville, 
from which the inhabitants fled in all directions : and in 
consequence of the general alarm excited by this irruption, 
immense numbers sought an asylum within the. walls of 
Cadiz. After some time however the general panic sub¬ 
sided, as little doubt was entertained of the safety of Cadiz, 
and a considerable supply of provisions arrived to relieve 
the wants of the increased population. *The Spanish flee' 
lying in the harbour was placed at the disposal of AdmiraJ 
Purvis : and both the military and political government of 
the fortress were entrusted to a mercantile junta, who were 
considered the most likely to adopt effectual measures for 
the public security. About the beginning of February the 
French entered Malaga, which was given up to the pillage 
of their troops for two days. Almeida surrendered to the 
army under Massena on the 27th of August; and Seville 
was reduced to the most wretched condition by the unre¬ 
mitting demands cf the invaders, and the brutality of their 
General, Soult. The fl une of patriotism, however, continued 
to spread among the Spaniards, whose desultory mode of 
warfare against their cruel enemy was, in many instances, 
crowned with success. And notwithstanding the pompous 
gasconades of the French with respect to Portugal, Lisbon 
remained secure beneath the shelter of the British arms, and 
the proud Massena thought proper to retreat before Lord 
Wellington after the battle of Busaco. 

Whilst‘these occurrences were taking place in Spain and 
Portugal, Louis Buonaparte, having in vain attempted to 
ameliorate the condition of the Hollanders, published a for¬ 
mal abdication of the crown; and on the 9lh of July this 
unfortunate country was annexed to France, by a decree of 
the Corsican tyrant, who, after divorcing bis Empress Jose¬ 
phine, had espoused the Archduchess Maria Louisa, on the 
first of April! 

At home a considerable stir was occasioned for a short 
time by the punishment of Sir Francis Burdett, M. P. who 
was conftoed in the Tower for some months, for a breach 
of privilege, t • 
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Daring the year 1810, the indisposition, both bodily and 
mental, which attended the king, involved the nation in 
sorrow, and rendered it necessary that parliament should 
tom their attention to the subject of a regency. 

FVom motives of delicacy some time was suffered to elapse 
before any decisive measures were adopted by parliament; 
and after repeated adjournments it was deemed advisable 
to proceed by bill rather than address. Accordingly, at the 
commencement of the year 1811, a regency bill was pre¬ 
pared, and passed through both houses of parliament; by 
which it was enacted, that his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales should exercise the office and authority of Regent of 
the united kingdom of England and Ireland, in the name 
and on the behalf cf bis majesty, during the continuance of 
the indisposition which had rendered this measure necessary. 
But as the recovery of the sovereign was still contemplated 
as a probable circnmstance, it was enacted, that the power 
of conferring any title of nobility should be suspended for 
twelve months; and that all offices and pensions which 
might be granted by the Prince of Wales should continue 
only during his regency, unless subsequently approved and 
ratified by his august parent. Tho care of the royal person 
was also committed to her majesty. 

On the 27th of January the Prince entered upon the high 
office committed to him, and the 6th of the following 
month was appointed for swearing him in as regent of the 
united kingdom. 

Parliament was opened by commission on the 12th of 
February ; and few bills of an interesting nature were passed 
during this session. On the 24th of July it was prorogued 
by commission to the 12th of November; and on that day 
it was further prorogued to the 7th of January ensuing. 

On the continent various successes attended the arms of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese and those of their cruel in¬ 
vaders ; but, generally speaking, whenever the British forces 
engaged, Buonaparte had the mortification to discover that 
his legions were not invincible; and some victories were 
obtained which will probably never be obliterated from tho 
recollection of Britons, or of the patriotic bands on whose 
behalf they were achieved. 

The battle of Barossa, which took place on the 5tb of 
March, was fought under such peculiar circumstances, and 
with such disparity of njttbers, that Licolenant-genera! 
Graham, in his dispatcher!* the Earl of Liverpool, begs 
leave to make a i>arli«*4lr statement, in order to justify 
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jimself from the imputation of rashness in iiis attempt. 
From this statement it appears, that after a nocturnal march 
of sixteen hoars from'the camp near Veger, the allied army 
arrived in the morning on the low ridge of Barossa, about 
four miles to the southward of the Santi Petri river. This 
height extends inland about a mile and a half, containing 
on the ndrth the extensive healthy plain, of Chidana. A 
large forest of pines skirts (Ire plain, and circles round the 
height at some distance, terminating down tp the Santi 
Petri; the intermediate space between the forest and the 
north side of the height being uneven and broken. A well 
conducted attack on the rear of the enemy’s lines by the 
vanguard of the Spanish army having opened a communi¬ 
cation with the Isle de Leon, General Graham received 
directions to move down from the position of Barossa to that 
of the Torre de Bermosa, about half way to the Sauti Petri, 
in order to secure the communication across that river, over 
which a bridge had been recently erected. This latter posi¬ 
tion occupies a narrow woody ridge, the right on the sea 
cliff, the left falling down to the Almanza creek, on the edge 
of the marsh ; while a hard sandy beach affords an easy 
communication between the western points of these two 
positions. General Graham’s division having baited on the 
eastern slope of the Barossa height, was marched, about 
twelve o’clock, through the wood towards the Bermesa, 
cavalry patroles having previously proceeded towards Chic- 
lana, without discovering the enemy. On the march 
intelligence was received that the enemy had appeared in 
force on the plain, and was advancing towards the heights 
of Barossa. As that position was in reality the key of that 
of Santi Petri, General Graham immediately counter¬ 
marched, in order to support the troops left for its defence, 
and this manoeuvre was executed with the greatest alacrity. 
It was impossible, however, on such difficult ground, to 
preserve order in the columns, and there was never time to 
vesture it completely. But before the troops could get 
entirely disentangled from the wood, those on the Barossa 
©eight were seen returning from it; while the enemy’s left 
wing was rapidly ascending, his right stauding on the plain, 
at the edge of the wood, within cannon shot. As a retreat, 
'under these circumstances, might have proved extremely 
detrimental to the whole allied army, an immediate attack 
was determined on, notwithstanding the numbers and 
position of the foe. As soon os the infantry was hastily 
collected together, ai batterv of ten guns opened, and kept 
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up a most destructive fire io the oentre; while the right wing 

E roceeded to the attack of General Rnfin’s division on the 
ill, and drove them from their position; and the left wing 
decided the defeat of the division under General Laval. A 
reserve formed beyond the narrow valley, across which the 
enemy was closely pursued, shared the same fate; and in 
less than an hour and a half from the commencement of the 
action, the whole of the enemy’s troops were in full retreat. 
In this brilliant affair the French are supposed to have lost 
about 3000 in killed, wounded, and missing; and ten eagles 
and six pieces of cannon fell into the bunds of the con* 
querors. Generals Rnfln, Rossean, and Bellograde, were 
also taken prisoners ; the former of whom w us wounded, 
and the second died soon after the engagement. 

It may be proper to add, that when the expedition against 
the rear of the enemy was planned, an arrangement was 
made with Sir R. G. Keats, for an attack on the French 
batteries in Cadiz Bay, in order to effect a division. This 
plan, however, could not be executed, on account of 
the unfavourable weather, till the day after the battle of 
Barossa, when it was carried into effect with ail the cool¬ 
ness and intrepidity of British seamen. All the butteries 
on the east side of the bay, from Rota to St. Man’s with 
the exception of Fort Catalina, were carried by storm, the 
guns spiked, and the works completely destroyed. 

Another brilliant display of British valonr and intrepidity 
occurred in the battle of Albuera, which took place between 
Marshal Soult and Marshal Sir W. Beresford, on the 16th 
of June. 

On the 12th it was reported that Sonlt had broken cp 
from Seville, and bad advanced towards Estramadura, 
notwithstanding the rumour which bad been previously 
circulated that he was wholly engaged in strengthening the 
outworks of Seville, and that all bis actions indicated a 
design of remaining on the defensive in Andalusia. On 
the receipt of this intelligence Sir \V. Beresford raised the 
siege of Badqjoz, without sustaining any loss; and having 
assembled the forces under his command, formed a junction, 
on the 15tb, with generals Blake and Castanos, at Aiboera. 
Next day he was attacked by the enemy, over whom the 
eagle of victory appeared, for some time to hover, in conse* 
queue* of the great smppWty of his cavalry, and a nume¬ 
rous and heavy artilleu^ptife4 length, however, the inflexible 
bravery of the Briti^HM^s turned the balance in favour 
of the allies; and in Trfe night of the J,7th the French were • 
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obliged to retire across the'river, leaving about 2000 dead 
on the field of battle, and from 900 to 1000 taken prisoners. 
The losses sustained by the victors were also extremely great; 
but the gallant commander remarks in bis dispatches to 
Lord Wellington, “ It is impossible to enumerate every 
instance of discipline and valour shewn on this severely 
contested*day ; but never were troops that more valiantly < c 
more gloriously maintained the honour of their respective 
countries. Every individual most nobly did his duty ; and 
it was observed that our dead, particularly the 57th regi¬ 
ment, were lying as they had fought, in ranks, and every 
wound was in front.”—It appears, indeed, that prodigies ot 
valour were shewn by the English and their allies on this 
occasion, and that instances of individual heroism were par¬ 
ticularly conspicuous ; in proof of which it may be interest¬ 
ing to subjoin the following particulars related in the House 
of Commons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer : In the 
hottest of the engagement, an ensign of the name of Thomp¬ 
son was called upon to surrender the colours which he held, 
but he resolutely declared be would never give them up but 
with his existence, and he fell a victim to his patriotic 
bravery. Another ensign, of the name of Walsh, having 
fallen on the field severely wounded, tore his colours from 
the staff, and thrust them into his bosom, where they were 
found after his death. Sir W. Beresford was also attacked 
by one of the Polish cavalry, whom he dismounted, with 
the view of saving his life ; but as the man persisted in his 
first design, one of our dragoons flew to the-assistance of his 
beloved commander, and killed the assailant. 

Of the other affairs of the peninsula our limits only per¬ 
mit us to remark, that in consequence of the skilful and 
jndicions conduct of Lord Wellington, and the cordial una¬ 
nimity subsisting between the British and the Spanish and 
Portuguese commanders, the French, notwithstanding some 
occasional successes, found it impossible to carry into exe¬ 
cution their late boastful promise of speedily crashing every 
appearance of rebellion; and the patriotic ardour of the 
natives received the strongest encouragement from the dis¬ 
appointments and the diminished reputation of the enemy. 

Of the naval exploits which graced this year the most 
prominent were, the defeat of the Frenoh and Italian 
squadrons near the isle of Lissa; and the redaction of the 
islands of Banda, Ternate, and Java. 

The etfmbined squadrons alluded to consisted of five fri¬ 
gates, one corvette, ope brig, two sc'.ooners, one guu-boaf, 
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and one zebec, forming a total force of 272 guns, and 2655 
men; to which were opposed the British ships Amphion, 
Cerberus, Volage, and Active, carrying in all but 124 guns, 
and 879 men. On the 13th of March an enemy’s fleet 
baring been discovered oif Ute north point of the island ot 
Lissa, the action commenced by the British squadron firing 
on the headmost ships, as they came within range. After 
vainly endeavouring to break the line in two places, the 
enemy’s vessels endeavoured to place the British between 
two fires; but in this attempt they were so warmly received, 
and rendered so unmanageable, that they went on shore on 
the rocks of Lissa, in the greatest confusion. The British 
line was then wore to renew the action; the Amphion not 
half a cable’s length from the shore, the remainder of the 
enemy's starboard division passing under her stern and 
engaging her at leeward ; whilst the larboard division got to 
windward, and engaged the Cerberus, Active, and Volage. 
In this situation the action recommenced with great fury ; 
the British vessels being frequently exposed to a raking fire 
from the enemy. “ Nothing, however,” says Captain Hoste, 
“ could withstand the brave squadron 1 had the honour to 
command. The Flora having struck her colours at twenty 
minutes past eleven a. m. and the Bellona having followed 
her example, the enemy to windward endeavoured to make 
off, but were followed up as close as the disabled state of his 
majesty’s ships would permit; and the Active and Cerberus 
were enabled at three p. m, to compel the sternmost of them 
to surrender, when the action ceased, leaving us in possession 
of the Corona, of 44 guns, and the Bellona, of 32 guns 
(the French commodore s) the Favourite, of 44 guns, ran on 
shore, where she soon blew up with a dreadful explosion; 
the corvette of the enemy making all possible sail to the 
north-west, and two frigates crowding sail for the port of 
Lessina, the brig making off to the south east,’ and the 
small craft flying in every direction.” 

The capture of the island of Banda, on the 9th of A ugust, 
was also particularly honourable to the British arms. The 
attack was made on this settlement during a dark and squally 
night, by somewhat less than 200 men, consisting of seamen 
and marines, and about forty of the Madras European 
regiment, under the command of Captain Cole. A dark 
cloud, with a fall of rain, covered tbeir landing within a 
hundred yards of a lottery of ten guns, which was taken in 
the rear, and an^laer and bis guard were made prisoner) 
though the en<pgr were at their guns,^ with lighted matches 
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J’ART^I. 

Laving discovered the approach of his Britannic majesty's 
vossels on the preceding day. At the approach of daylight, 
the assailants procured a guide to conduct them to the walls 
of the Castle of Belgica; and after leaving the guard in 
charge of the battery, the party made a rapid movement 
round the skirts of the town, where the bugle was. sounding 
an alarm among the enemy. In twenty minutes scaling 
ladders were placed against the walls of the outer pentagon 
of Belgica; and the gallantry and celerity with which they 
wore hauled up, after the iuter work was carried, and placed 
for the attack of the inner work, under a sharp fire from 
the garrison, were truly astonishing. The enemy, after 
tiring three guns, and keeping up an ineffectual discharge 
of musketry for about ten or fifteen minutes, fled in all 
directions, leaving their colonel-comnuindfint aud ten others 
dead, aud two officers and thirty privates in the hands of 
the victors. The day now beaming on the British, dis¬ 
covered to them the fort of Nassau, and the sea defences at 
their feet, and the enemy at their guns at the diiferent posts. 
Admiral Drury then dispatched a flag of truce to the gover¬ 
nor, demanding the immediate surrender of the fort, and 
promising to protect all private property. At sunrise the 
Dutch flag was hoisted in Nassau, and the sea batteries 
opened a lire on one of the British vessels then approaching 
the harbour. But on a second flag of truce being sent to 
tbe governor, with a menace of storming the fort, and lay 
ing tbe town in ashes, if the colours were not instantly 
struck, an unqualified surrender ’was agreed ou ; and the 
British heroes found themselves in possession of the two 
forts, and several batteries, mounting 120 pieces of cannon, 
and defended by nearly 700 disciplined troops, and the 
militia. 

It is also necessary to add, that the island of Ternate, 
though so Aimous for the strength of its lortificatious, and 
memorable for its defence in the last war against the En¬ 
glish, was completely subjugated in less than one day (the 
20th of August) by a very inconsiderable force. From 
official documents, it appears that tbe place was defended 
by 500 regular troops, with a very large proportiou of 
Officers and Europeans, aided by the marine department, 
tli£ Dutch inhabitants and burghers, and tbe King of 
Ternate’s forces, of whom 250 were in the field, aud aa 
equal number from the Sultan of Tidore aud the adjacent 
islands in alliance with the Dutch. But such were tbe 

.17 2 l * . 
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gallantry, coolness, and precision of the British, that nothing 
could ultimately withstand their arms. 

After a short but arduous campaign, in the month of 
August, Batavia, the capital of the island of Java, was 
taken bv the British troops under Sir Samuel Auchmuty, 
the enemy’s most formidable works were carried, and them¬ 
selves driven from the kingdoms of Bantam and Jacatra; 
so that, as Lord Minto observes in his dispatches to the 
directors pf the East India Company, “ an empire which 
for two centuries has contributed greatly to the power, 
prosperity, and grandeur of one of the principal and most 
respected states of Europe, has been thus wrested from the 
short usurpation of the French government, added to the 
dominion of the British crown, and converted from a seat 
of hostile machination and commercial competition into an 
augmentation of British power and prosperity. For this 
signal and illustrious service, Great Britain is indebted to 
the truly British intrepidity of as brave an army as ever 
did honour to our country ; to the professional skill and 
spirit of their officers; and to the wisdom, decision, and 
firmness of the eminent man who directed their courage, 
and led them to victory.” 

But while our British tars were gathering a profusion of 
laurels in different parts, an unpleasant occurrence took 
place between one of his majesty’s vessels and a ship be¬ 
longing to the American government; which threatened 
nothing less in its consequences than a war between those 
countries, and to which it may be considered as tire prelude. 

The particulars of the engagement are thus related by 
Captain Bingham of the Little Belt:—“ At half past 
three p. m. on the 16th of May, a strange sail, which had 
beeu previously discovered, appeared inclined to give cliace, 
when I made the private signal, which was not auswered. 
At half past six, finding he gained considerably un us, and 
clearly discerning the stars in his broad pennant, I thought 
proper to bring to, and hoist the colours, that no mislekc 
might arise, and that he might see what we were. The ship 
was therefore brought to, the colours hoisted, the guns 
double shotted, and every preparation made in case of a 
surprise. By his manner of steering down, he evidently 
wished to lay his ship in a position for raking, which I 
frustrated by wearing three times. On his coming within 
hail, about a quarter '‘•past eight, I hailed, and asked what 
ship it was. He repeated my question. I again hailed, 
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and asked what ship it was. He again repeated my words, 
and fired a broadside, which 1 immediately returned. The 
action then became general, and continued so f>r three 
quarters of an hour, when he ceased firing, and appeared to 
bo on fire about the main hatchway. I was then obliged to 
desist from firing, as the ship falling off no gun would bear, 
and I had*no aftersail to keep her to: all the rigging and 
sails were cut to pieces, and not a brace or bowline left. He 
then asked what ship this was ; and on being told, he asked 
if I had struck my colours. I answered no, and asked what 
ship that was; and, as plainly as I could understand, he 
answered the United States frigate. 

“ Next morning he bore up again, and sent a boat on 
board, with an officer, and a message from Commodore 
Rogers, to say that he lamented the unfortunate affair which 
bad happened; and that, bad he known our force was so 
inferior, he should not have fired at us. I asked his motive 
lor having fired at all; and his reply was, that we fired the 
first gun at him ; but this was positively not the case. He 
offered me every assistance I should stand in need of, and 
submitted to me that I had better put into one of the ports 
of the United States, which I immediately declined. By 
the manner in which he apologized, it appeared evident, 
that had he fallen in with a British frigate, lie would cer¬ 
tainly have brought her to action: and what further con¬ 
firms me in that opinion is, that his guns were not only 
loaded with round and grape shot, but w'itli every scrap of 
iron that could possibly be collected.” 

Such is the statement of Captain Bingham, of whose ve¬ 
racity we have not the smallest doubt. Commodore Rogers, 
however, asserts positively that the Little Belt fired first, and 
that, circumstanced as he was, it was a duty incumbent on 
him to avenge the insult committed npon the American Hag. 
This statement was also confirmed by all the witnesses 
whom lie thought proper to bring forward, when the subject 
underwent a full investigation, by the order of the American 
government. 

On the 7th of January, 1812, the sixth session of the 
present parliament was opened by commission. The speech 
delivered on that occasion expressed the deepest sorrow for 
lie continuance of his majesty’s indisposition—the regent’s 
approbation of the conduct of the British officers and troops 
in Spain and Portugal—-his satisfaction with the reduc¬ 
tion of the islands of Java, Bourbon, and Mauritius—an 
assurance that conciliatory measles were intended to be 
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adopted toward America—and a firm reliance on the libe¬ 
rality of parliament for the necessary supplies. To this 
speech an address was moved, and carried in both houses, 
as usual. 

On the 18th of February the restrictions imposed on the 
Prince of Wales ceased, according to the provisions of the 
regency act: and it was now confidently suppcsed, by a 
numerous party both in England and Ireland, that a com¬ 
plete change of administration would take place ; but this 
expectation was disappointed, as there was no alteration ■ 
whatever in the leading members of the ministry, so com- I 
pletely had they gained the confidence of the prince. 

No event of importance took place in the course of this 
year in the affairs of the peninsula, till the 6th of April, 
when the important fortress of Badajoz, which might be 
considered as the key to Spain, was taken by storm, by the 
army under Lord Wellington; prodigies of valour were 
performed beneath its walls, in which the Portuguese vied 
with the British. Some idea may be formed of the courage 
and perseverance of the assailants by the loss of the victors 
during the siege, which, owing to the amazing strength of 
the place, amounted to nearly 5000, killed or wounded. But 
this was by no means an useless sacrifice ; for Portugal was 
thus freed from the dominion of France, the position of the 
French armies in Andalusia much endangered, and a way 
opened for Lord Wellington and his victorious army into 
the heart of Spain : a change also in the politics of Russia 
about this time made it necessary for Buonaparte to with¬ 
draw bis armies toward the north of Europe, and inspired 
a hope that this unhappy country, by the help of a British 
army, headed by such a general, might ultimately be rescued 
from the dominion of its oppressors. 

In the month of June a partial change took place in the 
ministry, in consequence of the assassination of Mr. Perceval 
in his way to the House of Commons; and owing to the 
disagreement of the various parties in the cabinet, and the 
inability of the remaining members of the ministry to carry 
their measures, the regent was three weeks without an ad¬ 
ministration ; till at length the pressure of public business 
compelled him to restore those men who had been before 
declared incompetent. The Earl of Liverpool was in conse- 
qence made First Lont of the Treasury, and Mr. VausittaVt 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Such an arrangement excited 
considerable anxiety ii|ibe minds of all those who were not 
ebstioately attached tcyjjie party then in power; but tins 
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anxiety lias been in a great meftsure dispelled by tbeir con¬ 
duct, which certainly manifested an inclination to listen to 
the public voice, and which has been marked by insults far 
more glorious and beneficial than could have been expected. 

Various causes of dissatisfaction had for a long time been 
exhibited by the government of America, among which 
the orders 4n council for the blockade of their ports was the 
most considerable. This was for some time the subject of 
discussion in the British parliament, and they were repealed 
in consequence; but the official notice of this repeal did not 
arrive in America till it was too late to prevent the decla¬ 
ration of war which that government had made against 
Great Britain. 

The hopes which had been raised in the minds of those 
who were well-wishers to the cause of Sp*in, were soon par¬ 
tially realized. On the 24tb of July was fought the battle 
of Salamanca; which, even from the account of the French 
general himself, was most decisive and glorious to the British 
arms. The enemy fled in all directions, and the pursuit was 
continued the following day. “ It is impossible,’’ says Lord 
Wellington, in his dispatches, “ to form a conjecture of the 
amount of the enemy’s loss in this action; but from all 
reports it is very considerable. We have taken from them 
eleven pieces of cannon, several ammunition waggons, two 
eagles,and six colours; and one general, three colonels, three 
lienteneltt-coionels, 130 officers of inferior rank, and between 
six and qpven thousand soldiers, are prisoners; and our 
detachments are sending in more every moment. The 
number of dead in the field is very large. I am informed 
that Marshal Marraont is badly wounded, and has lost one 
of his arms, and that four general officers have been killed, 
and several wounded. Such an advantage could not have 
been acquired without material loss on our side; but it 
certainly Ifas not been of a magnitude to distress the army 
or to cripple its operations.” 

The loss of the British in this engagement was 094 killed, 
1260 wounded, and 255 missing; and it cannot be supposed 
but that of the enemy must be considerably more, besides 
prisoners. Thp British commander, who was in conse¬ 
quence of the fate victory created a marquis, followed up 
tpese important' successes. On the 12th of August he 
mtered Madrid*: finidst the acclamations of the inhabitants, 
who hailed hiaPlip their deliverer. He then advnnced to 
Burgos, to dislodge from that city the remains of the French 
army, of which Marshal Massenjt had now the command. 
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Large tracts of Spain were thus relieved from tbe presence 
of their invaders. On the 24th of September the French 
raised the siege of Cadiz, and concentrated all tbeir forces 
in Seville, under Marshal Sonlt. About the same time the 
Marquis of Wellington laid siege to the Castle of Bnrgos, 
and daily expectations were entertained of its fall; but after 
several assaults, in which the valour of the British was con¬ 
spicuously displayed, as well as that of the besieged, it was 
found necessary to raise the siege. In the north. Marshal 
Massena had been re-organizing the discomfited army of 
Marmont, and in the south, Marshals Soult and Suchet, 
having united their forces, were advancing northward. The 
consequence was the retreat of the English forces towards 
the frontiers of Portugal, and the re-occupation of Madrid, 
Valladolid, &c. by’the French. 

We have already noticed the change* which took place 
in the politics of Russia at the commencement of this year. 
Our limits will not permit us to enter into the causes of a 
change which contributed so much towards the liberty and 
happiness of Europe, but a brief outline of the facts, we 
hope, will be acceptable to our readers. On the 23rd of 
April the Emperor of Russia took the command of his 
army, and moved his head quarters to Wilna. About the 
same time the various corps of the French army moved 
towards Poland. On the 9th of May Buonaparte set out 
from St. Cloud to join his army, which, according to an 
estimate given from the War Office at Paris, consisted of 
640,000 men, of varioos nations, as follows:— 

Poles, 100,000 Italians, 50,000 

Confederation ?-i«nnnn Austrians, 90,000 

of the Rhine, $ A ^ u>wu Prussians, 30,000 

French, 250,000 

This immense armament, which for its numbers, disci¬ 
pline, and equipment, has been scarcely equalled in the 
annals of modern times, advanced without much opposition 
through Poland. Buonaparte, by a solemn act, having 
pledged himself to restore to independence those provinces 
of that unhappy country which had been so unjustly seized 
by Russia, was at first received by the whole population with 
enthusiasm; and Poland thus became a point aappui, from 
which the French might direct their operations against 
Russia. * * 

The Russians retreated in good order before the French 
several weeks, gradually concentrating their forces; in 
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which time several bloody skirmishes took place, where the 
loss on both sides was considerable. At length on the 7lh 
of September, at the heights of Borodino, they nade a 
stand; and the battle which followed, though by no means 
decisive, was certainly the commencement of Buonaparte’s 
disasters. The conflict was most sanguinary. The force 
on each side was estimated at 130,000 men, and the loss 
of each at least 20,000; both claimed the victory, but the 
subsequent advancement of the French to Moscqw seems tc 
imply that it rested with them, though it was dearly bought 
and may be considered as the cause of their destruction. 
On the 14th the French entered the ancient capital of the 
czars, but the Russians chose rather to bury themselves in 
its ruins than to allow the French an undistarbed possession 
of it. . “ On the 10th,” says the Frenck'Wletin, “ three or 
four hundred rufiRms set Are to the city in 500 differem 
places at the same moment, by order of the governor, Ros- 
topchin. Five-sixths of the houses were built of wood ■, 
the fire spread with a prodigious rapidity; it was an ocean 
of flame. Churches, of which there were 1600—above 1000 
palaces—immense magazines—nearly all have fallen a prey 
to the flames. The Kremlin has been preserved, but nine- 
tenths of the city have been burned. The fires subsided 
on the 19th and SiOth.” 

It will readily be credited that Moscow in flames afforded 
but a poor supply for the necessities of the French army, 
exhausted as it was by the dreqdful conflicts in which if 
had been recently engaged. “ Moscow,” continues the 
bulletin, “ is at present a truly unhealthy and impure sink. 
A population of 200,000, wandering in the neighbouring 
woods, dying with hunger, come to these ruins to seek what 
remains to support life.” In consequence of this, on the 
15th of October the French began tbeir retreat, and it 
appears f/om this time that Buonaparte began to feel the 
difficulties which attended bis situation, and was undecided 
what course* to pursue. Harassed on every baud by the 
Cossacks, a whole population in arms against him, and ail 
army in his rear, in numbers and discipline nearly equal to 
nis own, bis retreat would have been dangerous enough 
without the concurring influence of the elements, which be¬ 
gan to rage around him. On the 7th of November be reaohed 
Smolensk, and from that time the cold began to increase, 
and for some days the thermometer was 16 or 18 degrees 
below freezing point. The roads were covered with ice : in 
a. few days 30,000 horses perished, and it was necessary to 
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abandon good part of the cannon, ammunition, and pro* 
visions. 

On tbe 16th of November the Russian army, commanded 
by Field Marshal Prince Kutusoff, came up with the French 
near Krasnoi, and a partial action took place, in which the 
corps under Davoust was completely defeated, with the 
, loss of nearly 10,000 men. On tbe following day the Rus¬ 
sian general, willing to follow up his successes, intercepted 
the corps under Marshal Ney, which shared the same late; 
12,000 prisoners, 37 pieces of cannon, all the baggage and 
military chests, &c. were the fruits of this victory. 

The French continued their retreat through this inhospi¬ 
table country, their situation growing each day more dread¬ 
ful. At length Buonaparte, aware of the danger which 
threatened, not only the airy visions of his ambition, Lit 
also his life, and preferring a winter residence in Paris to the 
chilling prospect around him, set out for that capital. For 
some time previous to this, it appears that his situation was 
critical indeed ; in the language of the bulletin, “ the ca¬ 
valry was dismounted to such a degree, that it was necessary 
to collect the officers who had still a horse remaining, in 
order to form four companies of 150 men each. The gene¬ 
rals then performed the functions of captains, and the colo¬ 
nels those of subalterns. This sacred squadron did not lose 
sight of the emperor in all the movements of the army.” 
But it appears, from various accounts, which may be de¬ 
pended upon, that this sacred squadron did not attend him 
the reminder of his journey to Paris; for in a short lime 
this emperor, who had commanded an army of 640,000 men, 
preferred a shameful flight, alone and unattended, to an 
honourable retreat with those who had suffered so much to 

E romote the objects of his ambition. On the 5th of August 
e set out for Paris. It is said, that his equipage consisted 
of a single sledge, that he was in constant danger from the 
Cossacks who hovered around him, and who on one occa¬ 
sion, were so near him that they entered a house in pursuit 
of him immediately after he had quitted it. But notwith¬ 
standing these dangers, be arrived safely in his own capital 
on tbe 19th, -while the shattered remains of his army re¬ 
treated by various rentes to Wilna, where they took up 
their winter quarters. Thus terminated one of the mo^t 
calamitous campaigns recorded in history; and while we 
cannot help rejoicing that tbe projects excited by an un¬ 
bounded ambition were thus frustrated, yet humanity will 
teach us to lode with <*q«al compassion on the victors and 
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the vanquished, and will mingle many painful feelings witf 
our joy. 

The commencement of the year 1813 was a time of awfd 
suspense and anxiety to every nation in Europe, and at the 
same time of unparalleled exertion. In France, Napoleon 
employed the winter in reviews and preparations, for the 
new campaign, while every possible energy was exerted to 
augment the armies in Poland and in Spain. The King of 
Prussia, who in ail probability most unwillingly joined the 
; 'confederation against the Emperor of Russia, took the 
earliest opportunity of throwing off the French yoke. In 
Spain, the Marquis of Wellington vigorously prepared for 
a new campaign, and being arnbly assisted by the British 
ministry, was ready, early in the year, to take the held with 
more than 100,000 men, well paid, armed,*and equipped. 

The public attention at home was now considerably 
excited by an investigation into the conduct of the Princess 
of Wales, which took place in consequence of a letter ad¬ 
dressed by her to the regent, complaining of the restrictions 
which had been laid on her intercourse with the Princess 
Charlotte, her daughter. This investigation terminated in 
the establishment of her innocence, and the Common Hall 
of the city of London voted an address to her royal high* 
ness on the occasion. 

On the 13th of March the House of Commons, after 
three days’ debate, resolved to go into a committee on the 
question of catholic emancipation ; but after much debate 
in both houses the bill was negatived by a considerable 
majority. 

The seat of war in the north was this year transferred 
from Russia to Germany. Wilna was soon found to be an 
unsafe place for the French corps who had escaped in the 
retreat from Moscow, as the combined Russian and Prussian 
armies advanced without any opposition through Poland, 
and at the beginning of the month of April the head quar- 
ers of the Emperor of Russia were at Dresden. 

About the same time Buonaparte left Paris to join his 
army, to recruit which he had bestowed incredible exerr 
tions during the winter. On the 2nd of May was fougnt 
the important battle of Lutzen, in which it appears. the 
French were victorious, as the Russians, in consequence, 
retreated before them, though there is reason to believe the 
loss on froth sides was nearly equal. The battle of Lutzen 
was followed by a succession of engagements, which were 
contested with the utmost obstinacy on both sides. The 
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last was fought on the 21st of May, at a place called Wart* 
cben, between Bautzen and Goei litz, in Lusatia, and main- 
tained with extraordinary fury for two days. The Allies 
*ere obliged to oontinue their retreat, which they effected, 
however, as on the former occasions, without the loss of 
eannon or colours, or of any material number of prisoners. 
Gn the 23rd an armistice was concluded betweeto the allies 
and the French, to contiuue till the 26th of July. 

The campaign in Spain opened with brighter prospects 
than at any former period. Lord Wellington entered Sala-' 
roanca on the 26th of May, and advanced with little oppo¬ 
sition to Bargos, after a succession of brilliant affairs, which 
took place between the advanced guard of the allied army 
and the rear guard of the French, who, on the 13th of June, 
abandoned Bnrgos, after blowing up the castle. 

On the 20th of June the army under the Marquis of 
Wellington came within sight of that of the French, com¬ 
manded by Joseph Buonaparte, with Marshal Jourdan as 
his major-general, and which had taken up a very strong 
position in front of Vittoria. Lord Wellington attacked 
the enemy on the succeeding day, and after a severe conflict, 
gained a complete victory over them, driving them succes¬ 
sively from all their positions, and taking from them 151 
pieces of cannon, 415 waggons of ammunition, all their 
baggage, provisions, cattle, treasure, &c. and a considerable 
number of prisoners. The loss of the enemy was estimated 
at upwards of 20,000 men. The loss of the allied army 
amounted to 730 killed, and 4110 wounded, of which nearly 
two-thirds were British. The difficult nature of the country 
alone prevented the entire demolition of the enemy’s army, 
which was however necessarily reduced to a state of great 
weakness and inefficiency. Both the Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese behaved with great gallantry. The movements di¬ 
rected by Lord Wellington were so judiciorfs, that the 
French found their retreat by the high road from Vittoria to 
Bayonne intercepted. They accordingly turned off towards 
Pamplona, closely followed and harassed by the allied 
Army; and in the pursuit the only gun which they had . 
preserved was taken from them. They entered Pamplona 
with only one howitzer in their train. They did not, how¬ 
ever, long remain there, bat continued their retr^at^by 
Roncesvalles into France. On the 26th of June Pamplona 
was invested. Thus was every part of Spain rescued ffom 
the presence and power of4be French, excepting Pamplona 
One or two foretresjjye#the Bay’ of Biscay, and the pro; 
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vinces of Arragon, Valencia, and Catalonra. Of thes* 
provinces they would soon have been divested, had not 
the comprehensive plan of operations devised by Lord 
Wellington been marred in its execution by ono of his 
subordinate generals: Sir John Murray, who commanded 
at Alicant had been ordered to proceed to Tarragona by 
sea, in order to possess himself of that garrison ; but this 
expedition failed entirely, in conseqnence of the extreme 
caution of that general, who thought proper to retreat from 
the mere apprehensions of the approach of a French army 
not superior to his own. 

During these transactions in Europe the wai with Ame¬ 
rica was carried on with various success. At sea the glory 
of the British navy received some wounds by the capture 
of several British frigates; but it appears in every instance 
they were outmatched by the Americans, both in numbers 
and weight of metal. These disasters, however, were coun¬ 
terbalanced by some important advantages gained by the 
English in Upper Canada, by an inferior force, and in some 
instances the number of prisoners taken exceeding the 
number of the victors themselves. 

The suspension of hostilities which took place- in Ger¬ 
many afforded an opportunity to Buonaparte to make an 
effort to regain a footing in Spain. Soult was dispatched 
to re-organize the beaten army of Joseph, and this object 
was effected with a promptitude altogether suprising. On 
the 13th of July he took the command of the army of Spain, 
consisting of ten dlvisons of infantry, and two of cavalry ; 
with a large train of artillery. With a great part of this 
force be attacked, on the 25th, General Byng’s division of 
the British army, posted at lloncesvalles; but being sup¬ 
ported by General Cole’s division, it was enabled to main¬ 
tain itself throughout the day; but the position being 
turned by the enemy. General Cole withdrew in the night, 
and returned to Zubiri. On the same day the position of 
Sir R. Hill, in the Puerto Maya, was attacked by a consi¬ 
derable force; but though it might have been maintained. 
General Hill, hearing of General Cole’s intention to retire, 
deemed it expedient to withdraw likewise. These divisions , 
wore engaged with a very superior force of the enemy lor 
•even hours, during which the enemy obtained no advantage 
in thte held; all the regiments charged with the bayonet, 
Lord Wellington, on hearing of these occurrences, hastened 
to the scene of action, and on the 27th concentrated his 
arirty near Huarte, between Pamplona and R»ncesvalles 
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Od that day the enemy attacked a hill which was occupied 
by a division of our troops, and renewed the attack with 
fresh troops on the succeeding day, but were foiled in every 
attempt to dispossess them of it. On the 38th a great part 
of both armies were engaged in a succession of severe con¬ 
tests, for the possession of important eminences ; and with 
uniform success on the part of the British, except in one 
instance, when an overpowering force of the enemy ob¬ 
tained the .momentry possession of a hill; from which, 
however, they were speedily driven at the point of the 
bayonet, with immense loss. The battle was fought with 
great fury on both sides, and several of our regiments had 
to charge the enemy no less than four times in the course 
of it. On the 29th the enemy attempted to turn the left 
of our army, by sending a considerable force to attack the 
corps of Sir R. Hill. But while he was engaged in this 
operation, Lord Wellington adopted the determination of 
endeavouring to turn both his flanks at the same time, and 
then to make a vigorous attack on the front of his main 
position. These bold and decisive measures were crowned 
with success, and the enemy were obliged to abandon a 
position, which, Lord Wellington observed, “ is one of the 
strongest and most difficult of access that I have yet seen 
occupied by troopsand in the retreat they lost a great num¬ 
ber of prisoners. While Lord Wellington was engaged in 
conducting this operation. General Hill was pressed by the 
force which was detached to turn his left. Reinforcements, 
however, were sent to him, which enabled him to maintain 
his post until the success of the main contest was no longer 
dubious, and the enemy were put to the rout. Lord Wel¬ 
lington closely persued the retreating enemy till sunset, 
when he found himself between that division of the French 
which had attacked Sir R. Hill and their main arn?y. This 
body, however, extricated itself from its perilous situation 
in the course of the night, and retired through the pass of 
Donna Maria, where two divisions were placed to cover their 
retreat. On the 31st this pass was attacked and carried, 
notwithstanding the vigorous resistance of the enemy, and 
the strength of their position ; and a large convoy' going to 
the French army was taken, with many prisoners. On the 
1st of August the pursuit of the enemy was continued, an& 
many prisoners made. On the 2nd the enemy’s main army 
was found posted behind the Puerto de Echalar, two of 
their divisions occupying the Puerto. These were attacked 
by a single brigade of our* troops, under' General Barnes, 
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and were actually driven, notwithstanding a strong resistance, 
from these formidable heights. On the 4th of August Lord 
Wellington observes, " there is now no enemy in the field 
within this part of the Spanish frontier.” The lo>s of the 
lilies in these different actions amounted to about 900 killed, 
5600 wounded, and 700 missing. The loss of the enemy 
was supposed to exceed 15,000, of whom the prisoners 
amounted to 4000. 

Previously to these engagements a practicable breach 
had been made in the wall of the fort of St. Sebastian; and 
on the 25th of July an attempt to carry the place by storm 
entirely failed. On the 25th of August, however, the fire 
was re-opened; on the 01st the place was stormed and 
carried, the garrison retiring into the castle; and on the 
8th of September, a few hours after the*batteries had been 
opened against it, the castle surrendered by capitulation, 
the garrison becoming prisoners of the war. On the 7th of 
October the allied army crossed the Bidasoa, and established 
itself in France. On the 31st Pamplona surrendered to 
the Spanish force which blockaded it; and the following 
winter was employed by the French in frequent attacks on 
the posts of the allies, in which they were uniformly driven 
off with loss. By this train of almost exampled successes, 
in the face of a vigilant and powerful enemy, did the British 
commander prove the imbecility of those threats which had 
been so vauntingly thrown out by the ambitious ruler of 
France. The English, who, in his own boasting language, 
were long ago to have been driven into the sea, now planted 
their victorious banners on his own territory, striking at the 
Hasis of that throne which he so disgracefully occupied. 

But we must now turn our attention to the affairs in the 
north of Europe. On the 8th of August the armistice, 
which had arrested the course of hostilities between the 
allied powers in Germany and France, was denounced by 
the former, and on the 17th hostilities were resumed. 
Sweden had already joined the confederacy, and Bernadotte, 
the Crown Prince, formerly a general of France, was ad¬ 
vancing towards the scene of action with a numerous army. 
Added to this, on the Uth, war was declared by Austria 
against France ; and her armies immediately united them¬ 
selves to those of Russia, Prussia, and Sweden. 

During the continuance of the armistice immense prepara¬ 
tions had been made on both sides for opening the campaign 
with effect. The main French army, under Buonaparte in 
person, occupied Dresden and its vinciuity ; while the mam 
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body of the allied army, accompanied by the emperors of 
Austria and Russia, and tbe King of Prussia, and placed 
under the general command of Prince Schwaraeaberg, 
was posted near the Confines of Bohemia, between Prague 
and Dresden. General Moreau was placed at the head of 
the Russian staff, and is believed to have been chiefly 
instrumental in framing the plan of operations. Berlin was 
the head quarters of Bernadotte, Crown Prince of Sweden ; 
and under him was placed a large Prussian, Swedish, and 
Russian force. An intermediate army, under the Prussian 
Genenal Blucher, covered Silesia. Both Bernadotte’s and 
Blucher’s armies were opposed by masses of French force, 
under Davoust, Oadinot, Ney, Macdonald, &c. The plan 
of the allies was to advance simultaneously from all parts 
of this extensive Jibe, making their main attack from the 
side of Bohemia, on tbe enemy’s flank at Dresden; while 
Blucher threatened them in front, and Bernadotte kept 
them in check on the side of Berlin. Buonaparte’s plan 
appears to have been to force Blucher's line, and then to 
operate on the right flank of the main allied army in 
Bohemia, while an attack should be made on the side uf 
Berlin, with a view to get possession of that capital. 
General Blucher had advanced to Buntzlau on the 21st, the 
French retiring before him : be was there met by Buonaparte 
in person, at the head of 110,000 men. Before this superior 
force he slowly retired, most gallantly contesting, however, 
every tenable position, until he had placed himself behind 
the Katzback. In the mean time the grand allied army 
passed the frontiers of Saxony, and advanced with about 
140,000 men upon Dresden, forcing in their way the 
entrenched camp of the enemy at Pima, and driving the 
troops which covered Dresden, after aseries of sharp conflicts, 
within its walls. On hearing of these movements, Buona¬ 
parte made a forced march with a large division of'his army, 
and reached Dresden just before the allies had begun to 
encircle it. this was on tbe 26th of August. The allies 
finding Dresden too strong for a coup d« main, resolved to 
confine their operations to feigned attacks, indending to 
draw the French without the walls, in which oase ihey 
would take advantage of such circumstances as might occur. 
Accordingly, on the 27th Buonaparte appeared outside thq 
town with 130400 men; but the weather was so very 
unfavourable, wt the engagements consisted chiefly of a 
severe connonade, which was continued during the whole of 
the day, and of frequent ^charges of cavalry. Many -tnei 
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were Ast on both sides ; but tbe event which chiefly distin¬ 
guished this ■ day was the unfortunate catastrophe which 
overtook General Moreau. While in earnest conversation 
with the .Emperor of Russia both his legs were curried off 
by a cannon ball, the ball going through his horse. He 
"Buffered amputation with great fortitude; after which be 
lived onljT a few days. 

Buonaparte having evinced an intention of seizing the 
passes which led to Bohemia, on the 28th the .allied army 
deemed it necessary, if possible, to frustrate this movement, 
and they therefore quitted their position before Dresden 
with that view. The state of the roads also made it im¬ 
possible to bring up their supplies. They withdrew in per¬ 
fect order; but, before they bad reached the passes, they 
found a large French force, under General Vandamme, 
in possession of one of them. Several severe actions fol¬ 
lowed. On the 30th the French were attacked in front 
and rear at the same time, and their complete rout was the 
consequence. General Vandamme and the whole of his 
staff, six other general officers, and about 10,000 prisoners, 
besides 60 pieces of cannon, six standards, and almost the 
whole of the equipage, were the fruits of this victory. Of 
the whole French force, consisting of upwards of 30,000 
men, not ono-third escaped, and those without arms or 

baggage- 

When Buonaparte quitted Silesia, in order to avert the 
danger which threatened Dresden, he left Marshal Macdo¬ 
nald strongly posted near Janer, in front of General Blucher. 
On the 26th the marshal’s position was attacked ; and after 
a short contest, he was driven from it, with the loss of 50 
pieces of cannon, and upwards of 10,000 prisoners. On 
the succeeding days the enemy were pursued, and occa¬ 
sionally attacked with fresh vigour ; and on the 20th, when 
General Jfelucher returned to Buntzlau, 5000 more prisoners, 
40 pieces of cannon, with General Pulhad, and the staff of 
Macdonald, were taken. 

While these events were passing in Silesia and Bohemia, 
ho Crown Prince of Sweden was actively employed in for¬ 
warding the general objects of the war. On the 18th of 
August he collected 90,000 men between Berlin and Span- 
dau, to repel the attacks which Buouapate had directed to 
be made on that capital, and the plan of which the Crown 
Prince appears to have learned from General domini, the 
chief of Marsha! Ney’s staff, who came over to the allies ou 
the 15th. He wa» jnabled, therefore, completely to defeat 
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the enemy’s purpose of advancing to Berlin. On the 21st, 
22nd, and 2Srd, of August, a part bf bis force was in contact 
with the Frenoh on the Prussian frontier, whom they forced 
to retreat, with the loss of twenty pieces of cannon and 
some prisoners. A succession of small engagements from 
that time to the 4th of September, during which tbtf 
allies were advancing and the French retreating^ put the 
former, in possession of 8 or 9000 prisoners, and of the 
fortress of Luckaw. On that and the following day a 
part of the allied army, posted at Zalne, was attacked by 
the French, and obliged to retire to Jutenbock. Here 
the allied force, consisting of about 40,000 men, chiefly 
Prussians, had to sustain on the 6th the attack of 70,000 
French, and 200 pieces of cannon; which they did with 
extraordinary heroista, until the Crown Prince, who having 
heard of the enemy’s movements, and advanced by forced 
marches to their relief, appeared on the ground with 70 
battalions of Russians and Swedes, 10,000 cavalry, and 150 
pieces of cannon. The fate of the battle was instantly 
decided, and the French retreated with great precipitation, 
vigorously pursued by the allies. On the 6th and 7th they 
lost upwards of 9000 prisoners, and about as many more in 
killed and wounded, 50 pieces of cannon, 400 tumbrils, be* 
sides several standards. The French army, on this occasion, 
was commanded by Marshal Ney. Davoust was at the 
head of another army, composed of French and Danes, in 
Mecklenburg, whence it was bis object either to advance 
into Swedish Pomerania, or to make a movement on Berlin, 
in conjunction with that of Marshal Ney. Being vigilantly 
watched, however, by a Russian and Swedish force, under 
General Walmoden, be was unable to effect either purpose; 
and retired, after sustaining some loss, on Hamburg, the 
Danes separating from him, and retiring on Lubeck. 

The retreat of Buonaparte from Dresden soon ‘followed, 
in consequence of the forward movements of the allied 
armies, and the reverse lie bad sustained. His trtft£$^ 
especially those of the Confederation of the Rhine, h'd^an 
soon to desert in great numbers. Thsspell by whiclf he 
had bound the nations in bis chain was boon broken, and a 
species of determined resistance to his unprincipled pursuit 
of personal aggrandizement was excited. Lord VVellingtov 
had the glory of dissipating the illusory splendom 

which had given to his legions the character of hmncibk 
lity. The deliverance of Portugal, the fall of Badajoz, the 
.victory of Salamanca, and the important effects wbidf 
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followed it, were felt at the extremity of Europe, and gave 
new life to the expiring hopes of die civilized world.' 

The month of September was employed by the allied 
army in approaching from all parts of their extmded line, 
towards Leipsic as a centre, near which place it appeared 
tfn?t Buonaparte had resolved to collect iris armies, with a 
view to a desperate struggle ; if not to regain his superio¬ 
rity, which seemed now hopeless, at least to secure a retreat, 
to his own frontier. The armies of the Crown Pi;ince and 
General Biucher had already crossed to the left bank of 
the Elbe, and occupied positions between that river and 
Leipsic; when they suddenly adopted the bold resolution 
of abandoning the line of the Elbe, and placing themselves 
with a changed front between Buonaparte and France. 
This resolution was accomplished ; and these two armies, 
on the 11 tli of October, by a masterly manoeuvre, which 
seems to have both deceived and astonished their enemy, 
took post behind the Saale. Buonaparte quitted Dresden 
on the 5th of Octoher, and moved upon Leipsic. “ This 
movement” (the Crown Prince of Sweden observes) 
“ which was four days too late, has been fatal to the French 
army, and has destroyed in two battles the spell of Napo* 
lean's invincibility.” His object, which was to attack the 
armies of Biucher and the Crown Prince before the arrival 
of the grand Austrian army on the scene of action, was 
frustrated by the unexpected march of the allies into the 
rear of his line. On this occurrence Buonaparte seemed 
disposed to make a diversion on the side of Berlin ; but his 
real object was probably to draw his forces towards Magde¬ 
burg, and thus to extricate himself from the contracted and 
dangerous position be now held. He seized Dessau, and ' 
the works and bridge of Rosslau, by which, part of the 
Crown Prince’s army had crossed the Elbe, raised the 
blockade of Wittemberg, and destroyed the bridge of 
Acken. These affairs have led the allied commanders to 
expeot that be would endeavour to move through Wittem¬ 
berg, along the right bank of the Elbe, on Magdeburg, 
they quitted their position behind the Saale, re-established - 
the bridge of Acken, and were ready, had he persisted in this 
purpose, to have crossed at that place, in order to intercept 
hi§ march. 

Buonaparte seems at this time to have changed his plan 
of operations, and to have resolved on effecting his retreat 
to^ the Rhine, in the direction either of the Weser or of 
-Mentz. On the 16th of October, therefore, be concentrated 

* 9 m * 
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his army in the vicinity of Leipsic. The allies regulated 
their movements accordingly. On that day the armies of 
the Crown Prince and Blucher marched on Halle; while 
the grand army of Bohemia, which was now in communi¬ 
cation with them, advanced on Leipsic from the south. On 
the succeeding day the opposing armies came into fierce 
eontact along the whole of their line. The battle was long 
and bloody, and although the advantage was clearly on the 
side of the allies, especially on that part where General 
Blucher and the Crown Prince commanded, yet it was by 
no means decisive : au eagle, 2000 prisoners, and 30 pieces 
of cannon, were there taken, and the French lost ground. 
The conflict which the grand Bohemian army sustained 
was more eqnal though not less severe. At the close of 
the day that arnfy occupied the same ground on which 
the battle bad commenced. On the I7th there was no 
fighting, although the armies lay in sight of each other. 
It was passed on both sides in the most anxious prepara¬ 
tions for renewing, early on the next day, the combat 
which was to decide so many mighty interests—which was 
to break or rivet the chains of Europe. Its results was the 
most splendid. It is thus summed up by Sir Charles 
Stewart, in his dispatches:—“ The collective loss of above 
100 pieces of cannon, 60,000 men, an immense number of 
prisoners, the desertion of the whole of the Saxon army, 
also the Bavarian and Wirtemberg troops, consisting of 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry, many generals, among whom 
are Regnier, Valleroy, Brune, Bertrand, and Lauriston, aie 
some of the first-fruits of this glorious day.” Lord Calhcai t 
in bis dispatches observes, “ Nearly half a million of soldiers 
fought in this battle, probably one of the most extensive 
and generally engaged that ever took place, at least in 
modern history. The presence of the sovereigns has cer¬ 
tainly a most animating effect on their armies. ‘This is the 
eighth general action, seven of them commanded by the 
ruler of France, in which I have seen the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander at the head of his army. As usual, unmindful ul 
personal danger* he approached every column, animating 
the officers and men by his presence and example; and by 
a few energetic words, tonching the chords which produce 
the strongest effects on the minds of Russian soldiers— 
confidence in the Supreme Being, resignation to his will, 
and obedience to their sovereign.” 

On the mocafcBjj of the 19th the town of Leipsic, into 
*hich the enemy "4? A mtired, was attacked by a part of the , 
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Crown Prince's army , and carried after a abort but violent 
conflict Buonaparte quitted it about nine o’clock, carrying 
with him the remains of his army; but he effected his 
escape with considerable difficulty, for such was the confu¬ 
sion of his retreat, baggage, cannon, and troops, pressing 
*ppllmetl through the narrow passes that were still open to 
them, tha| they were soon choked up, and great numbers 
of the French were taken prisoners. More than 300 pieces 
of cannon, 1000 caissons, and above 15,000 prisoners, 
besides eagles and colours, fell into the hands of* the allies, 
on this and the following day. The enemy abandoned the 
whole of his hospital establishment, with *23,000 sick and 
wounded. “ It is inconceivable,” observes the Crown Prince, 
“ how a man, who had commanded in thirty pitched battles, 
and who had exalted himself by military glory in appro¬ 
priating to himself that of all the old French generals, 
should have been capable of concentrating his army in so 
unfavourable a position as that in which he had placed it: 
the Elster and the Pleisse in his rear, a marshy ground to 
traverse, and only a single bridge for the passage of 100,000 
men, and 3000 baggage waggons. Every one asks. Is this 
the great captain who had hitherto made Europe tremble ?” 

One of the most striking circumstances which attended 
the capture of Leipsic was the meeting, in the Great Square, 
amid the acclamations and rejoicings of the people, of the 
emperors of Russia and Austria, the King of Prussia, and 
the Crown Prince of Sweden, who had entered the town 
from different points, each at the head of his respective 
troops. The King of Saxony, his family, and all his court, 
were made prisoners, and were sent to Berlin. 

After the battle of Leipsic the French were dreadful!) 
harassed in their flight to Mayence. The force with 
which Buonaparte escaped from the field was about 80,000 
men; but in his retreat from thence to the Rhine, it is 
probable that one half of that number were either killed or 
taken. Every day from the 20th to the 29th was signalized 
by some impetuous attack on the retreating army; the 
niads along which they passed were strewed with the dead 
and the dying; and more are supposed to have perished 
from fatigue than from the sword of the enemy. 

On the 30th Buonaparte encountered a new and most 
formidable enemy. The Bavarian army, under General 
Wrede, having gone over to the allies, and formed a /unc¬ 
tion witn a body of Austrians, directed their march on 
Fraiikfort, with a view to intercept the flight of Buoim* 
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parte. Accordingly, when be reached Hanau, aplace about 
lour leagues from Frankfort, the allies were prepared to 
{spate his passage. A sanguinary engagement ensued, in 
which he at length cut his way through the opposing force 
with the loss of about 30,000 men; he then crossed the 
Rhine, and arrived at St. Cloud on the 9th of November 
The allies immediately established their head cfuarters at ' 
Frankfort. On the 1st of December they issued a mani- 1 
festo, in which they declared, that the first use they made 
of the victories which had conducted them to the banks of 
the Rhine, was, to offer peace to Buonaparte on terms 
which should secure the independence of France, and of the 
other states of Europe; which should even confirm to 
France a greater extent of territory than she bad possessed 
under her kings. But the moderation thus expressed by the 
allied sovereigns did not meet with a corresponding degree 
of moderation in their opponent; and happily for Europe 
these pacific overtures were rejected. In the mean time 
there was no relaxation on either side of military effort, 
Davoust was driven, by the Crown Prince of Sweden, from 
the line of the Steckuitz, which he had occupied, and forced 
to shut himself in Hamburg, which was thus compelled to 
endure the rapacity of a French army, headed by a general 
who seemed insensible to the feelings of bumanity. 

But it was not the defection of Bavaria alone from the 
French cause which now gladdened the hearts of all the 
true friends to the liberty and happiness of Europe. Holland 
at length shook off the yoke of the usurper, and asserted 
her ancient title to independence. On the 15th of October 
the people of Amsterdam rose in a body, proclaiming the 
house of Orange, and their example was followed by the 
other towns of the provinces of Holland and Utrecht. The 
French authorities were dismissed, and a temporary govern- . 
meat formed and proclaimed in the name of the ’Prince of 
Orange, until the arrival of his serene highness, to whom a 
deputation was sent. The deputation reached London on 
the 2ist, and a considerable body of troops was ordered to 
accompany the Prince to Holland. The following procla¬ 
mation, which was universally diffused in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, will give some idea of the spirit which prevailed 
among the leaders of this revolution, which was effected 
without disorder, and almost without bloodshed:— 

“ Orange haven ! t 

H Holland is free 1 The'aUies advance upon Utrecht. The • 
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English are invited. The French fly on all sides. The sea 
is open, trade revives. Party spirit has ceased. What has 
been suffered is forgiven and forgotten. Men of conae- 

3 nenoe and consideration are called to the government. 

'he government invites the prince to the sovereignty. We 
fan the allies and force the enemy to sue for peace. The 
people arl to have a day of rejoicing at the public expense, 
without being allowed to plunder or commit any excess. 
Every one renders thanks to God. Old times ace returned. 
Orange boven /” 

The same spirit was also displayed in the Netherlands, 
which were soon in motion, while General Blucher 
approached Cologne, with a view to their relief. The 
Confederation of the Rhine was dissolved. The forts of 
Dantzic and Stettin, which had hitherto*been in possession 
of the French, surrendered to the allies. Hanover was 
restored to its rightful sovereign, the authorities of Bremen 
re-established, and the whole of Germany delivered front 
the French yoke. 

Even the States of Italy, which had sunk to the lowest 
state of degradation, began to arouse from their slumbers; 
the Venetian Republic was speedily emancipated ; and so 
rapid was the progress of the Austrian arms, that the French 
were expected ere long to be forced to seek refuge beyond 
the Alps. The sentiments of the English nation, in view 
of these astonishing changes, were at this time admirably 
expressed in the following letter jof the Earl of Aberdeen to 
Lord Castlereagh: 

“ The long sufferings of many nations are drawing to a 
.close ; the deliverance of Europe appears to be at hand. That 
ray of hope, for the salvation of the civilized world, which 
has so steadily beamed from our own happy shores, is now 
rapidly diffused over the whole continent. If any thing can 
add to our feelings of exultation, as Englishmen, at this 
prospect, it is the reflection, that this event is mainly attri¬ 
butable to the unshaken constancy and perseverance of 
Great Britain; and 1 am truly happy to state to your Lord- 
ship, that this feeling is not confined to ourselves, but Is 
admitted and avowed by all those who are most entitled to 
consideration.” 

• The commencement of the year 1814 was occupied by all 
parties in fruitless attempts to negotiate a peace. ' On the 
one hand, the ambitious projects of the French ruler were 
too dearly cherished to allow him to admit of a peace on 
any other terms than tye sacrifice *of the liberties of Europe; 
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and on tbe other, the powers with whom these negotiations 
were carried on were too well convinced of the nature of 
his designs to hope for peace, till every conquest which 
his ambition had prompted, him to make was entirely 
wrested from his grasp. The people of France were at 
too much dazzled by the glory of those conqnegts to view 
them in their proper colours; and though the ancient boon* 
daries of the empire were entered at various points by nearly 
half a million of men, yet it was not till their capital was in 
possession of the enemy that they seemed to awake to a 
sense of their true interest. The revolution which suc¬ 
ceeded these movements was produced, by means the most 
extraordinary; and the historian of future ages will record 
with wonder the astonishing fact, that while almost all Eu¬ 
rope bad been laid waste and subjugated by the overruling 
power of France, the princes who had most suffered from 
it, when they in turn became victorious, and France was 
humbled at their feet, came but to deliver her from the 
VjTanwf which had oppressed them both. 

TS&tVj in the >;ear the combined armies, nnder genera’.s 
&chwatt7.enhetg and Fincher, crossed the Rhine in several 
points, and entered the ancient territory of France. They 
were in general well received by the inhabitants, and 
advanced without much opposition into the heart of the 
country. At length Buonaparte, who had considerably 
reinforced his army during the winter, brought a large force 
to bear on the corps commanded by Blucher; which forced 
it to retire with considerable loss, but yet in unbroken order, 
to Chalons. The advance of the grand army, under Sehwart- 
zenburg, recalled Buonaparte to the neighbourhood of Paris ? 
whence, after several engagements, he obliged the allies to 
retire through Troyes on Bar-sur-Aube. When Buona¬ 
parte was warmly engaged with this army on the .Seine and 
the Aube, Blucher again advanced, and defeating the corps 
opposed to him, appeared before Meaux, and menaced the 
capital. This movement compelled Buonaparte once more 
to intermit his offensive operations against Sohwartzenberg, 
and leaving a large body to watch his progress, be pro¬ 
ceeded against BJucher. No sooner had he withdrawn a 
part of his force for this purpose , than Schwartzenberg moved 
forward\ and having severely beaten the corps opposed to 
him, repossessed himself of Troyes. His bead quarters were 
established at this place on the 4th of March. 

On the same day Buonaparte came in contact with the 
arm of Blucher, at Soissons, whither he had retired from 
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Moaux, on the approach of Buonaparte in force, in ordei 
to effect a junction with the corps of Buiow and Winzenge- 
rode. The allies were in possession of the Soissons, and their 
army was posted in its rear. The whole of the 5th passed 
in a sanguinary conflict for the possession of the town. 

' Tftgbt put an end to the contest, when the enemy withdrew. 
On the following day it was discovered that Buonaparte 
bad made a movement, with a view to turn the left of the 
allies, and cut them off from Laon. This obliged Marshal 
Blucher to evacuate Soissons, nnd to take up a position at 
Laon, which he reached with bis whole army on the night 
of the 7th, his left wing, however, having sustained a 
severe attack, and suffered some loss in its progress thither. 
On the 9th Buonaparte attacked the arrpy of Blucher with 
a very great force. The battle was maintained with great 
obstinacy throughout the whole of that and the following 
days; hut it ended iu the complete repulse of the enemy, 
with the loss of 58 pieces of cannon , upwards of 6000 pri¬ 
soners, and a great quantity of ammunition and baggage. 

Whilst these things were passing in the north of France 
Lord Wellington was actively employed in the south . 
Between the 23 rd of February and the 2nd of March be 
forced all the enemy’s positions on the Adour, and possessed 
himself of their magazines at Aire and Mont de Marsan. 
The loss of British and Portuguese occasioned by these 
operations amounted to between 3 and 400 men killed, and 
2400 wounded. The enemy’s* army was most severely 
beaten. They are represented in the general’s dispatches 
as routed and dispersed, flying in the utmost confusion, 
throwing away their arms, and deserting in great numbers, 
leaving the country strewed with their dead. A part of the- 
allied army crossed the Adour, below Bayonne, having been 
assisted in this operation by tbe boats of the blockading 
squadron, *the crews of which had to encounter extraordi¬ 
nary peri! as well as fatigue from the violence of the surf, 
in effecting this service. By this part of the army Bayonne 
was closely invested. The heavy rain which fell about the 
1st of March, however, materially impeded the advance of 
the army, and Lord Wellington’s headquarters were still 
at Aire on the 14th. The enemy’s army retired along the 
tonics of the Adour towards Tanbes, in order to effect a 
inaction with.a corps of 10,000 men of Sachet’ s army, 
which was advancing from Catalonia. Sir Rowland Hill 
was; dispatched in pursuit of it, and a part of his fores took 
. possession of Pau,< he capital of Behroe. Marshal Beresford 
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was detached in the opposite direction towards Bourdeanx ; 
and on the 12th he took possession of that important city, 
the second in France, not only without resistance but appa¬ 
rently to the universal joy of the inhabitants. The marshal 
was met at a short distance from the town by the civil 
authorities and a great body of the population, f who di 
placed the eagles and other badges of the present usurpation, 
and spontaneously and universally substituted the Bourbon 
insignia, filling the air with shouts of “ Vivent les Bourbons! 
Vivent les Anglois ! Vive Louis Dix-huit P This feeling 
seemed to prevail in every part of Bearne and Gascony which 
was entered by our troops. The Duke D’AngouIeme also 
was received with enthusiasm by all ranks; and the same 
feeling manifested jtself in the rear of the allies in Alsace, 
Franche Compte, &c. where monsieur experienced the same 
gratifying reception. 

For some days after the battle of Laon the hostile armies 
in the north of France were engaged chiefly in manoeuvring. 
Buonaparte having directed his main force against the 
army of Prince Schwartzenberg, Blucher was enabled in the 
mean time to execute some important movements, which 
placed him in a situation effectually to co-operate with the 
grand army... The allied generals appear at once to have 
penetrated into Buonaparte’s design; and, with a boldness 
and decision worthy of their cause, they adopted a resolu¬ 
tion which not only frustrated that design, but in a week 

S ut a happy period to the contest. They resolved to leave 
luonaparte behind them ; and, having united the armies of 
Schwartzenberg and Blucher, amounting together to more 
than 200,000 men, to march direct to Paris. A corps *4 
10,000 cavalry, and 40 pieces of cannon, was left to watch 
Buonaparte’s movement, and to harass his march. The 
advancing army enconntered near Vitry, on the 25th of 
March, the corps of Marmont and Mortier, which were 
hastening from Paris to join Buonaparte, and drove them 
back with loss. On the same day an immense convoy of 
provisions and ammunition, escorted by 5000 men, was 
met near Fere-Champnoise; and, after a gallant resistance, 
the whole fell into the haqs^ of the allies. From this place 
the allies continued to advance rapidly on Paris, which they 
reached on the 29th; the retreating corps opposing ax 
occasional, though ijMlffectaal resistance to their progress. 
The position they ocppied extended from Montmaitre on 
the right, to the wood pf VincenneB on the left. Pria?e 
Schwartzenberg addressed a proclamation to the inhabitants 
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of Paris, calling them to imitate tbe conduct-of Bourdeaux, 
and accelerate the peace of the world, by concurring with 
the allies in establishing a salatary authority in France; 
bnt the flag was refused admittance. On the 30 Ji the 
troops composing the garrison of Paris, with the corps of 
Mortier and Marmont which had joined them, posted 
themselves in a strong situation on the heights of Belleville. 
These heights, as well as the whole line of the enemy's en- 
trenchments, were successively attacked and carried by the 
allied forces, but not without a sanguinary conflict. At the 
moment of victory, a flag of trace arrived from Paris, pro¬ 
posing to accept the offer previously made, but which had 
been refused admittance: this proposal was acceded to, 
and on the morning of the 81st the allies entered Paris. 
They entered it, however, not as conquerors but as deli¬ 
verers. The Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia 
were received by all ranks of the population with the 
loudest and most cheering acclamations; the general cry 
was, “ Vive l Empereur Alexandre ! Vivent les Bourbons f’ 
The national guards, in their uniform and armed, cleared 
the avenues for the troops passing through in all the pomp 
of military parade, the very day after they had been so 
severely engaged ; while the people, unanimous in their cry 
for peace, and for a change of dynasty, enjoyed the spec¬ 
tacle of the entry into their capital of an invading army as 
a blessing and deliverance. A declaration was immediately 
issued by the allied sovereigns, expressing their fixed de¬ 
termination no more to treat with Buonaparte or any of 
his family ; 1 c respect the integrity of ancient France, as it 
existed under her legitimate kings; and to recognize and 
guarantee the constitution which Frauce should adopt. The 
senate having been called together on the following day, a 
provisional government was immediately nominated by them, 
consisting^ five members, at the bead of which Talleyrand 
was placed; and resolutions were adopted, declaring that 
the dynasty of Buonaparte was at an end ; that the French 
nation was delivered from its allegiance to him, and that 
the soldiers were absolved from their Oaths. To the pro¬ 
visional government was delegated the task of preparing 
the plan of a constitution, Ou the 6th of April the plan 
they had prepared was presented to the senate, and it ap- 
•^pfcars to have been unanimously adopted. In England, 
considerate people were rather startled at the sight of this 
constitution, the work of four days, and began to tremble 
lest the happiness of France was once more to be made the 
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sport of some new and rash experiment of political science. 
They soon found, however, a solution of the phenomenon 
of the unprecedented haste with which so great and momen¬ 
tous a work had been achieved, as well as some abatement 
of their alarms, in the near resemblance which it bore to 
the British constitution. The following is a brief outline 
of it r 1 

“ The government is to be a hereditary monarchy. The 
French people call freely to the throne of France Louis 
Stanislaus Xavier, brother of the last king, and the other 
members of the house of Bourbon in their order. The 
executive power belongs to the king. The king, a here¬ 
ditary senate named by the king, and a legislative body 
elected by the people, concur in the making laws; the king's 
sanction being necessary to the completion of a law. Plans 
of laws may originate in either house; and the king may 
propose to both subjects of consideration ; but laws relating 
to contributions can only be proposed in the legislative 
body. Members of both houses are free from arrest, with¬ 
out a previous authority from the house to which they 
belong, but the trial of members of either house belongs 
to the senate; and the ministers of state may be members 
of either house. The legislative body must be re-elected 
at the end of five years; it assembles each year, of right, 
on the 1st of October ; but the kiug may adjourn or dissolve 
it; in the latter case, another must be formed in three 
months. Taxes shall be equal, and imposed only by law ; 
the land tax to be fixed only for a year; and the budget to 
be annually presented at the opening of the session. The 
law shall fix the mode and amonnt of recruiting for the 
army. The judges shall be independent, and bold their 
situations for life. Trial by jury, and publicity of trial in 
criminal matters, are preserved. The king may pardon. The 
penalty of confiscation of goods is abolished. The person 
of the king is sacred and inviolable ; all his acts are to be 
signed by a minister, who shall be responsible for any 
violation of the taws which those acts may contain. The 
freedom of worship and conscience are guaranteed; the 
ministers of religion are treated and protected alike; and 
all Frenchmen are equally admissible to civil and military 
offices. The liberty of the press is entire, with the excep¬ 
tion of offences whid* may result from its abuse. Tile 
public debt is guaranteed, and the sale of the national de- 
mains maintain^. WThe ancient nobility resume their titles, 
and the new pnperva tjieira hereditary. The legion o. 
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honour ia maintained with its prerogatives. The senate i.. 
to consist of not less than 150, and not more tint 1 200 
members, whose dignify is immoveable aud hereditary; the 
present senators form part of this number, and continue to 
enjoy their present endowments ; the king names the rest, 
and supplies all vacancies. The legislative body shall be 
chosen immediately by the electoral bodies ; and each de¬ 
partment shall continue to send the same number of de¬ 
puties as at present; the deputies shall preserve their pay : 
the present deputies shall continue till replaced by an elec¬ 
tion to take place for the session of 1816. The ordinary 
tribunals existing at present are to be preserved till altered 
by law. The courts of cassation, the courts of appeal, and 
the tribunals of the first instance, propose three candidates 
for each vacancy of judge ; and the king chooses one of the 
three, and names the first presidents and public ministers of 
tbe courts and tribunals. Tbe military on service and on half 
pay or pension, and their widows, preserve their rank, honours, 
and pay. Every person may address, by petition, every con¬ 
stituted authority. All the existing laws remain till legally 
repealed; the civil code shall be called the code of the French. 
The present constitution shall be submitted to the acceptance 
of the French people. Louis Stanislaus Xavier shall be pro¬ 
claimed king as soon as he shall have signed and sworn to 
an act, stating bis acceptance of the constitution.’* 

The Count D’Artois, the brother of the king, who re¬ 
paired to Paris soon after it was. taken possession of by the 
allies, and was received with the most enthusiastic expres¬ 
sions of joy, was appointed lieutenant-general of France. 
He signified his brother’s willingness to accept the basis of 
this constitution, implying that there were some of its 
details which required to be modified. Louis XVIII. left 
London on tbe 23rd of April, for Paris. 

It is nfow time to turn to Buonaparte. When be disco¬ 
vered that the allies had adopted the bold policy of advan¬ 
cing at once to Paris, and had already for two or three days 
been pushing forward in that direction, he made an effort 
to repair the error he had committed, by an immediate and 
rapid pursuit. It was now, however, too lato. Exhausted 
as his troops were by the fatigues they bad undergone, 
deprived of the supplies be had relied on receiving from 
J*aris, but which had been intercepted, disappointed of his 
reinforcements, and harassed by the clouds of cavalry which 
hung on the flank and rear of bis armies, he was more than 
two days’ march from Paris on the dav on which the allies 
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entered it. On hearing of this event he established his 
head quarters at Foutainbieau, intending there to collect 
and re-organize his foreo. lie soon found, however, that 
he could no longer rely on the support of his generals or 
army. He therefore transmitted a proposition to Paris, 
offering to abdicate in favour of his sou. This invidious ' 
proposal was instantly rejected; on which he declared his 
entire renunciation, for himself and his heirs, of the throne 
t>f France. _ The moment his military power was broken, it 
appeared that he stood alone and unsupported in a country 
where a few days before he had disposed at pleasure of the 
lives and destinies of its inhabitants. Buonaparte selected 
the island of Elba as the place of his future residence. Six 
millions of livres annually (£250,000 sterling) were to be 
allowed for the support of himself and his family, including 
the Empress Maria Louisa, who separated herself from him. 

This revolution discovered to the world more of the 
hideousness of Buonaparte’s government than will suit the 
taste of his warm admirers in this country; of whom, we 
are sorry to say, there have been, and still are, many among 
us. Such was the ignorance of public events which pre¬ 
vailed in France, that the revolution in Holland was not 
known in Paris when the allies entered it. When the 
Bastile was forced by the populace of Paris, in 1789, seven 
state prisoners were found in its the number found in 
Buonaparte’s state prisons is said to amount to upwards of 
1200. A number of Belgian priests who had for years 
been confined in different castles for having refused to say 
prayers for Napoleon, although they had made repeated acts 
of submission—upwards of 300 students belonging to one 
of the universities in Flanders, and among them 40 clergy¬ 
men—were then set at liberty. A vast number of children 
had been forcibly taken from their parents by Buonaparte, 
to be educated according to bis own views in bis public 
establishments: the provisional government ordered, that 
parents should be allowed to reclaim their children so 
circumstanced. But it is needless to slate all the particulars 
of his tyranny which these events brought to light. One 
of bis last acts while Paris was yet in bis power, was to rob 
the treasury of all the specie contained in it, and he after¬ 
wards augmented this fund ; by seizing on tbe public chests 
of several of tbe departments ; but the provisional govern-*' 
ent issued orders for Jbe recovery of this property. 

Louis XVIII. soug£3tfter arrived in France, amid the 
lamations of bis n«tr subjects; and a constitution was 
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framed, with some alterations, on the plan which had been 
proposed by the provisional government. Buonaparte, 
forlorn and almost nnattended, was condacted to the island 
of Elba, where for some time he exhibited to the world a 
picture of the instability of human greatness. Yet even 
heve he might have been comparatively happy, but for the 
solicitation's of his darling passion, ambition. It appears, 
that after a few months’ residence here, a correspondence 
was carried on between him and his partizans in France, 
which ended in his return thither at the head of what 
appeared to be an inconsiderable force. But such was the 
infatuation of the French people, and particularly of the 
army, that this enterprising adventurer marched without 
interruption to Paris, from whence the king had previously 
escaped ; and for some time all ranks <jf people seemed to 
vie with each other in inviting again to the throne a man 
who a few months before had quitted their country in 
disgrace. 

This counter-revolution, however, was as transitory as it 
was unexpected. It drew upon France the overwhelming 
force of the allies, which had but recently retired from it t 
and the results of the battle of Waterloo, which was fought 
in the month of June, 1815, were altogether without paralle 
in history, whether we consider their intrinsic magnitude, 
their bearing on the peace and happiness of the world, or 
the rapidity with which they were accomplished. The 
Bourbons were by it once more restored to the throne of 
France—Paris again in the hands of the allies—and Buo¬ 
naparte at the mercy of what he himself has styled “ the 
most powerful, the most constant, and the most generous of 
his enemies.” 

Humanity must shudder at the prospect which bleeding 
Europe presents after the dreadful conflicts which have so 
long laid*it waste; but Christianity inspires the pleasing 
hope, that from these desolations some glorious and happy 
effects will he produced. In Spain and Portngal its bene¬ 
volent influences have been banished by bigotry and super¬ 
stition; in France by anarchy and voluptuousness; but we 
hope the time is not far distant when all Ihese shall vanish 
before the light of heavenly truth. While, amidst the 
desolation of Europe, England may rejoice that she has 
feraained unmoved; that the prayers which have risen 
from millions of hearts have at length been unswored ; and 
that the weapons of hostility have been exchauged for the 
urls of Pbaci;. 
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Biography is a species of histoiy, which records the 
ives and characters of remarkable persons. This is at once 
the most entertaining and instructive kind of history. It 
admits of all the colonring of romance, Jmt with this very 
essential difference, that our passions are more keenly inte¬ 
rested ; because the characters and incidents are not only 
agreeable to nature, but strictly true. Few books can with 
more propriety be put into the hands of young persons 
than well written pieces of biography: which, while they 
exhibit the failings of individuals, serve as a beacon to 
caution the unwary against error; and, at the same time 
that they display the excellences of a particular character, 
point out with equal fidelity the means by which similar 
excellences may be attained. 

As the subjects of biography are the lives of either 
public or private persons, many useful observations may 
be made from authentic accounts’of those who have been 
eminently beneficial to society. The lives of immoral 
characters may serve as a warning to deter others, and 
especially youth, from listening to the temptations of folly 
and vice. Posterity should ever perpetuate the memory of 
those philanthropists, who have exposed their lives, or 
employed tyeir faculties, in the service of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures. This act is but a just tribute of public gratitude, and 
serves to treasure up in the annals of history a multitude 
of virtuous examples. The love of fame is natural to the 
Imman mind; and, when properly directed, is at once pro¬ 
ductive of happiness to the individual, and general benefit to 
mankind. In the lives of great men, their public characters 
are principally to be regarded; the investigation of their 
Private conduct may also occasionally be useful, to illustrate 
fiie influence of example; but too minute an inquiry into 
the foibles and infirmities of eminent men is highly illiberal, 
and can never be sufficiently deprecated. The best exem¬ 
plification of the interesting and* usefiil department of 
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biography will be found in the following selection of emi¬ 
nent characters in the political and literary world, taken a 
different periods in English history. 


WOLSEY. 

ThomAs Wolsey, afterwards the famous cardinal, at- 
furds us in his life, one of the most extraordinary examples 
to be met witi in history of the vicissitudes of human 
events ; who being but the son of a butcher in the town of 
Ipswich in Suffolk, was, from that mean beginning, raised 
to the highest stations both in church and state. It is true, 
indeed, he enjoyed the advantage of a liberal education; 
for we find that his father observing in him an uncommon 
aptness to learn, sent him early to the grammar school; 
from whence, by means of his parents, who were people of 
some properly, and other good friends, he was removed to, 
and maintained at Magdalen College, Oxford. Here he 
made so extraordinary a progress, that he look the degree 
of bachelor of arts when he was only fifteen jears of age; 
in consequence of which he was called the boy bachelor, 
lie was then admitted to a fellowship in the same college, 
and in the end nominated master of Magdalen school, 
where the sons of the Marquis of Dorset were placed for 
their education. 

This was a fortunate circumstance to the new preceptor; 
for the marquis, sending for his sons on the succeeding 
Christmas, to pass the holidays at his country seat, invited 
fho master to accompany them; and he was higaly pleased 
with Wolsey’s conversation, who to his universal knowledge 
added a most insinuating address. The marquis also found 
the young gentlemen so much improved for the short time 
they had been under his care, that he determined to reward 
such merit and diligence with some distinguished mark of 
approbations and accordingly a benefice in his lordship's 
gift falling vacant during the recess, be bestowed it on 
Wolsey, which was his first ecclesiastical preferment. 
This was the rectory of Lymington in Somersetshire, to 
which he was instituted in 1500, being then in the 2ftlb 
year of his age, and bursar .of Magdalen College. 

Wolsey quitted the university to take possession of his 
iving; but an accidMt, happened very soon after, whick 
made his new sito|p^D a ycr>; disagreeable to him. He was. 
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of a free apd sociable disposition while he was seeking his 
advancement in the world; and therefore lived upon the 
most free and friendly terms with his parishioners, and the 
neighbouring gentlemen. By some of these he was drawn 
to a fair at an adjacent town, where, it is said, that being 
intoxicated with liquor, he occasioned a disturbance; upon 
which Sir *Amias Pawlet, a justice of the peace, who had 
already taken a dislike to him, set him in the stocks. • 

This indignity, so dishonourable to a clergyman, "Wolsey 
had it not in his power lo resent at the time; but he nei¬ 
ther forgot nor forgave it; for when he came to be Lord 
High Chancellor of England, he sent for Sir Amias to 
London, and sharply reprimanded him for bis former 
indecent and disrespectful behaviour towards a clergyman, 
and a person to whom, as a pastor, lie* owed obedience. 
He also ordered him, on no account, to presume to quit the 
capital, without a licence first obtained : in consequence of 
which prohibition, that gentleman continued in the Middle 
Temple no less than six years, though he endeavoured, by 
many little acts of adulation and submission, to soften the 
chancellor's anger. 

But to return to the thread of oar narrative. This morti¬ 
fying accident gave Wolsey a distaste to Lymington ; and 
the death of his patron, the Marquis of Dorset, which 
happened shortly after, finally determined him lo leave it. 
The next situation we find him in is that of chap ain to 
Dr. Dean, Archbishop of Canterbury ; a station to which, 
the author of the British Antiquities is inclined to think, 
Wolsey recommended himself by bis own assiduity, rather 
than by the interest of others. Here be grew greatly in 
favour with the archbishop, and by this means the name of 
Wolsey was for the first time mentioned at the court of 
Home. The pope, at the archbishop’s request, granted his 
chaplain a dispensation to hold two benefices. However, 
this was the greatest advantage Wolsey reaped from his 
connection with Dr. Dean, who died in 1603; so that be 
was again obliged to look out for another patron. 

man of true genius, and proportionable industry, is 
seldom disappointed in any views on which he employs the 
whole strength of his understanding. Wolsey found in 
himself a particular inclination to a court life ; and, from 
seferal of his expressions, it should seem as if he had been 
possessed with a notion of the grandeur which awaited 
him in that sphere; for he used to say, “ If he couM but 
set one foot in the court, he wonld sson introduce his whole 
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body.” With this view be studiously attached himself to 
persons in power ; and having, daring bis residence in the 
west of England, contracted an acquaintance with Sir John 
Nephant, who, at the time of Archbishop Dean’s death, 
was treasurer of Calais, and a great favourite of Henry Vi I. 
he thought he could not do better than offer bis serviqc to 
him ; and Sir John being about this time on his departure 
for Calais, appointed him to be his chaplain, and took him 
over to prance as one of bis family. In this situation 
Wolsey so effectually insinuated himself into the good 
graces of his new master, that Sir John committed to his 
care the entire charge and management of his office; in 
the administration of which be gave such satisfaction, not 
only to the treasurer, but to ail persons who had any busi¬ 
ness to transact with him, that when Sir John obtained 
leave to resign, on account of his great age, and returned 
to England, he recommended Wolsey in such strong terms 
to the king, that he put him upon the list of royal chaplains. 

Thus Wolsey at last cast anchor in bis desired port; and 
he did not scruple to say, that there were no advantages, 
however great, which he did not expect in consequence ot 
that event. Eut as he knew that a bare settlement at court 
was not sufficient to secure a man's future fortune, without 
a peculiar interest among the courtiers, he enquired out 
those who were most acceptable to the king; and paid his 
devoirs with sach success to Fox, Bishop of Winchester, 
and Sir Thomas Love!, the then reigniDg favourites, that 
they soon recommended' him to the king, to perform a 
secret service, which gave him a fair opportunity to display 
bis great political abilities, which was the basis of his future 
promotions. 

In the year 1508, the king having resolved to enter into 
a secret negotiation with the Emperor Maximilian, who 
then resided at Bruges in Flankers, in order to*settle some 
points previous to bis intended marriage with Margaret, 
Duchess Dowager of Savoy, the emperor’s only daughter; 
it put him upon enquiring for a proper person to entrust 
with ibis private embassy; and Wolsey was no sooner 
mentioned by Fox and Lovel, as one excellently qualified 
to perform the service Henry required, than the kiug 
commanded him immediately to be sent for. After some 
private discourse, bdpg fully satisfied of his capacity, 
Wolsey’s dispatches vjr$tv ordered ; and on the Sunday fol¬ 
lowing, at four o’JgK in the afternoon, be set forward from 
Richmond, at wj^Udfce Henry Vil, then kept his court, 
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Bat bow was Henry surprised, in less (ban three dayr 
alter, to see Wolsey present himself before him ! Supposing 
that he had protracted his departure, he at first began to 
reprove him for the dilatory execution of his orders; but 
Wolsey informed him (as was really the case, through many 
favourable circumstances which concurred in expediting his 
journey)* that he was just returned from Bruges, and bad 
successfully settled the negotiation with which he was 
charged. “ Ay !” said the king; “ but, on second thoughts, 
I found somewhat had been omitted in your 'instructions, 
and I sent a messenger after you with fuller powers.” To 
which Wolsey replied, “ That be had indeed met the mes¬ 
senger on the road in his return, and received the powers 
his majesty mentioned : but having, during his stay at the 
imperial court, preconceived the purport of them, and the 
close connection that business bore with his majesty’s ser¬ 
vice, he had presumed, on bis own authority, to rectify 
what he considered as a mistake in his commission, and 
humbly implored pardon for daring to exceed it.” 

Henry was so well pleased with this expedient, and still 
more so with the success of the negotiation, that he 
thanked him, declared in council he was a man tit to be en¬ 
trusted with the management of affairs of importance, and 
rewarded him with the deanery of Lincoln, and the pre¬ 
bends of Walton Brinhold and Slow. These preferments 
enabled him to resign the living of Lymington: and to 
complete his good fortune, his graceful and eloquent rela¬ 
tion of the particulars of his late embassy, before the coun¬ 
cil, attracted the notice of the Prince of Wales, who grew 
very fond of his company. 

In 1509 Henry VII. died, and was succeeded by bis son 
Henry VIII. who at his accession was only eighteen years 
of age. A more favourable event could not possibly have 
happened for Wolsey; his firm friend. Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester, having now a motive of interest as well as 
affection to induce him to forward his promotion. The 
influence which Fox had maintained in the cabinet, daring 
the late reign, gave way to the ascendancy acquired over 
the young king by the Earl of Surry s the crafty prelate 
introduced Wolsey to a great familiarity with his new 
master, in the double view of opposing his rival, and of 
1 supporting his interest in the cabinet by acting under him. 
In consequence of this plan, in the first year of the reign of 
Henry VIII. Wolsey was appointed the king’s almoner; 
and upon the conviction of Syr Richard Empson, one of 
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the corrupt judges in the late reign, the king gave him that 
rapacious minister’s house, near his own palace of Bridewell, 
in Fleet Street, with several lands and tenements appertain¬ 
ing to the forfeited estate. The following year, J510, he 
was admitted of, the king’s privy council, made reporter of 
the proceedings in tbe star-chamber, canon of Windsor, 
and register of the order of the garter. Thus firmly seated, 
he soon convinced his patron that he had mistaken his 
character; for he totally supplanted both Surry and Fox in 
the king’s favour. 

In the year 1513 Wolsey gave such a striking proof of 
his extensive capacity in the management of state affairs, 
even in the military department, that Henry from that time 
placed an unlimited confidence in his new minister. A war 
with France having been resolved upon in council, the king 
determined to invade that kingdom iu person, and com¬ 
mitted to Wolsey tbe care of furnishing and providing the 
formidable fleet and army employed upon that occasion; 
and Wolsey, though the task to him was new, and to any 
one must have been difficult, took it upon him without 
repining, to shew that he would not scruple bis sovereign’s 
commands in any thing. 

Henry arrived at Calais on the 30th of June, 1514, ac¬ 
companied by the principal officers of his court and his 
favourite Wolsey. The greatest part of his army had 
landed before him, and were laying siege to Terouenne, a 
town situate on the frontiers of Picardy. The king soon 
joined them; and daring the siege the Emperor Maximilian 
arrived in the English camp, with a considerable reinforce¬ 
ment, entered into Henry’s service, wearing the cross of Sr. 
George, and received one hundred crowns daily for his pay. 
Soon alter, the English fell in with a convoy of provisions 
and ammunition for the use of the besieged ; and these be¬ 
ing attacked, a general engagement ensued, when the French 
were totally defeated by Henry and tJta emperor. The con¬ 
sternation of the French was so grj|t, that they fled with 
the utmost precipitation; and thedifalry making more use 
of their spurs than of their swords, this engagement was 
called the battle of the spurn. Terouenne surrendered in 
consequence of this victory; Henry entered it in triumph, 
and delivered it up to Maximilian, who ordered the walls ( 
to be razed to the foundation, that the dominions of his 
grandson, Charles of Austria, might not be exposed to 
insults from the garrison of this fortress. 

Henry then laid siege to Tournay, which capitulated in a 
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few days; and tbe bishop refusing to take the oath of alle¬ 
giance to the English sovereign, tbe bishopric was given 
by the king to Woisey, who held it five years; and when 
the city was restored to France he obtained an annual pen¬ 
sion from tbe French king in lieu of the bishopric. 

• Soon after the surrender of Tournay, Henry concluded a 
new trea'ty with the emperor, which was ratified at Lisle. 
He then embarked for Engl anywhere he arrived in Octo¬ 
ber, after a most glorious can^fcign; and in the following 
year Woisey was promoted first to stlie see of Lincoln, and 
then to the archbishopric of York, on the death of Cardinal 
Bainbridge. 

It was a master-stroke of policy in our artful prelate, 
that while he secretly directed all public councils, he still 
pretended a blind submission to the *royal will; by that 
means concealing from his sovereign, whose imperious 
temper would otherwise have ill brooked a director, the ab¬ 
solute power he was gaining over him. And Henry, in 
nothing more violent than his attachments while they lasted, 
thought be could never sufficiently reward a man so entirely 
devoted to his pleasure and service. In consequence of 
this Woisey held at oue time such a multitude of prefer¬ 
ments, as no churchman besides himself was ever endowed 
tvith. He was even suffered to unite with the see of York 
the bishoprics of Durham and Winchester, and the rich 
abbey of St. Alban’s. And now the pope observing the 
daily progress he made in th^ king’s favour, and that in 
fact he governed the nation, being desirous of engaging so 
powerful a minister in the interest of the apostolic see, to 
complete his exaltation at unce, created him a cardinal in 
1$I5, under the title of Cardinal of St. Cecile beyond the 
Tiber. 4j| 

The grandeur which Woisey assumed upon this new ac¬ 
quisition *of dignity is hardly to be paralleled. The splen¬ 
dour of his equipage, and costliness of his apparel, exceeded 
all description. He caused his cardinal's hat to be bo'ne 
aloft by a person of rank; and when he came to the king’s 
chapel, would permit it to be laid on no place but the altar. 
A priest, the tallest and most comely be could find, carried 
before him a pillar of silver, on the top of which was placed 
a cross; bnt not coutent with this parade, to which he 
'thought himself entitled as a cardinal, he provided another 
priest of equal stature aud beauty, who marched along 
bearing the cross of York, even in the diocese of Canter¬ 
bury, contrary to the ancient rule and agreement between 
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those rival metropolitans. The people indeed made merry 
with the cardinal’* ostentation upon this occasion ; and said, 
they were now sensible that one cross alone was not suffi¬ 
cient for the expiation of his offences. Bat Warham, 
Chancellor and Archbishop of Canterbury, having fre¬ 
quently remonstrated against this affront to no ( purposfe, 
chose rather to retire from public employment than wage 
an uneqaid contest with the haughty cardinal. He re¬ 
signed his office of chandHtor therefore, and the seals were 
immediately entrusted to Wolsey, who, upon this new pro¬ 
motion, added to his former parade, four footmen carrying 
gilt pole-axes, a gentleman to carry the great seal before 
him, and an additional train of attendants,* who rode on 
horseback; but the chancellor himself was mounted upon 
a mule, caparisoned* with crimson velvet. In this state lie 
resorted every Sunday to the court at Greenwich, from 
York House, now Whitehall. 

The cardinal was now building himself a very magnificent 
palace at Hampton Court, whither sometimes he retired, 
as well to mark the progress of the work as to procure a 
short recess from the fatigues of his business, which at that 
time were very great; considering that, over and above what 
immediately related to bis archbishopric, and his placo of 
chancellor, he bad all the affairs of the nation ob his hands * 
yet the public tranquility was so welt established, and the 
general administration of justice through his means so 
exact, that ease and plenty blessed the land in a manner 
unknown for many preceding reigns. This happy disposi¬ 
tion at home led Henry, in the year 1590, to give way to 
the solicitations of Francis I. King of France, and he 
consented to an interview with that monarchy, which was 
to be between Guienne and Ardres; the (rings, by mutual 
consent, committing the regulation of the ceremonial to the 
cardinal’s direction. 

The occasion of this interview was the death of Maximi¬ 
lian, which happened the preceding year; and the kings of 
France and Spain being competitors for the imperial throne, 
separately paid their court to Wolsey, to engage bis master 
in their interest; and the politic Wolsey encouraged both, 
receiving from them very rich presents and pensions. These 
rivals were Francis I. and the famous Charles V. who was 
elected emperor; and who having other grounds for a rup¬ 
ture with Francivcame over to .England privately after his 
election, by the^rdinal’s connivanco, to divert Henry from 
this famous iMprview. Charles met the king at Dovet 
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but all lie could obtain was a promise from He my tLat 
nothing should be transacted between him and the King of 
France prejudicial to his interest. The cardinal was now 
caressed and flattered by most of the powers of JSuropy: the 
senate of Venice in particular addressed him in a letter, in 
which they ( felicitated him on a fortunate management of 
an atfair that required the most consummate prudence; the 
pope too gave him very strong testimonies of his appro¬ 
bation, granting him a yearly pension of 2000 ducats, and 
constituting him perpetual administrator of the bishopric of 
Bajadox. 

By these extensive snbsidies from foreign courts, and 
the unlimited munificence of his own sovereign, who was 
continually loading him with spiritual and temporal mono¬ 
polies, Wolsey’s income is reported to bate fallen little short 
of the revenues of the crown of England. This was a 
circumstance sufficient to raise the ambition of a man natu¬ 
rally so aspiring as the cardinal to any height. 

Upon the death of Pope Leo X. in 1520, he thought of 
nothing less than being possessed of St. Peter’s cbair, and 
immediately dispatched a secretary with proper instructions 
to Rome ; at the same time writing to the emperor and the 
king of France, to assure them, that if he was elected su¬ 
preme pontiff, they should meet with such friendly and 
equitable treatment as they ivuld expect from no other 
quarter. The former of these princes, indeed, was bound 
by promises whioh be had repeatedly given him, to assist 
Wolsey in procuring the papacy ; but before the messenger 
arrived at Rome the election was over, and Adrian, Bishop 
of Tortosa, who had been the emperor’s tutor, was chosen, 
though Wolsey, upon different scrutinies, had nine, twelve, 
and nineteen voices. 

The pride and ostentation of the cardinal, together with 
his unbounded power, had raised him many powerful ene¬ 
mies, especially amongst the nobility, whom he effected to 
treat with arrogance and contempt. This behaviour was 
openly resented by Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, 
the only courtier who ventured to oppose him. Wolsey 
therefore resolved to sacrifice this great man, whose disoon- 
tent he apprehended might have some effect upon the king* 
^he Duke of Buckingham was one of the greatest subject''* 
of the kingdom, highly in favour with the people, and in 
possession of a post which gave him a power of controlling 
‘he actions even of the sovereign. He was hereditary high 
( unstable of England, an office which was abolished at his 

* u o 
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death, a ad perhaps was one cause of hastening it, for Henrj 
had often expressed his jealously of Buckingham’s official 
authority. Indeed, the ceremonial observed by the high 
constable at the coronation had been very disgustful to this 
arbitrary prince. In was customary for the constable to re¬ 
ceive a sword from our kings, which holding in his hand, 
he pronounced aloud, “ With this sword I will defend thee 
against all thine enemies, if thou governest according to 
law ; and with this sword I and the people of England will 
depose thee, if thou breakest thy coronation oath.” The 
dnke having let fall some imprudent expressions in private 
company, that if the king should die without issue, he 
would lay claim to the crown, as the descendent of Anne of 
Gloucester, granddaughter to Edward III. in which case 
he would punish Wolsey according to his demerits; the 
cardinal by his spies obtained farther intelligence, from the 
duke’s domestics, of his corresponding with one Hopkins, 
a monk and pretended prophet, who bad given him hopes 
of succeeding to the crown. This indiscretion, combining 
with the nature of his office, and his public disapprobation 
of the favourite, revived Henry’s suspicions, and prevented 
him from discovering that the duke was a devoted victim to 
the cardinal’s resentment. Wolsey having collected mate¬ 
rials for an impeachment, and deprived the dnke of his two 
principal friends, the Earl of Northumberland, his father-in- 
law, whom he had committed to the Tower on a slight pre¬ 
text, and the Earl of Surry, his son-in-law, whom be had 
sent governor to Ireland; he caused him to he arrested and 
accused of high treason, of which being convicted by a 
very thin and partial house of peers, he was beheaded on 
the 13th of May. From this moment Wolsey lost the little 
remaining credit he had with the people of England, who 
openly libelled him for this act of tyrannic cruelty. The 
emperor, upon bearing of the duke’s death, said, that the 
butcher’s dog had worried the fairest hart in England.” 

After this period, the emperor and the French being at 
variance, made Henry the umpire to decide their quarrel. 
Upon this occasion, the king sent Wolsey in quality of me¬ 
diator, in his name, and vested with full power to treat with 
the plenipotentiaries of the contending princes at Calais. 
The conferences were opened on tbe 4th of August; bat 
Wolsey countenanced the emperor in such unreasonable 
demands, that the French ministers rejected them; and . 
Wolsey then paid a visit to the emperor at Bruges, where 
ne Was received with ad the honours due to royalty, and . 
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concluded an offensive alliance, in his master’s name, with 
the emperor agaiust France. Henry, by this treaty, pro¬ 
mised to invade France the following summer with 400,000 
men, and betrothed to the emperor the Princess Mary, his 
only'child. It aay thing could have disgraced the cardinal 
at this time this extravagant alliance must have effected it 
being not wily contrary to the true interests of the king 
doro, but having a tendency to render it dependent on the 
emperor, by his marrying the heiress of the crown. War 
was declared against France in 1522, and this shameful 
treaty proved in the end one cause of the cardinal’s disgrace: 
for, in order to maintain the incidental charges of the war, 
the king, by the advice of Wolsey, exacted a general ban 
from bis subjects, amounting to one-tenth of the effects of 
the laity, and one-fourth ol those of the clergy; which, 
says Rapin, excited general clamours against the cardinal 
throughout the kingdom; but, on the tax being more 
gently levied than it was at first intended, the storm blew 
over for the present, though another event occasioned somo 
fruitless complaints against him. 

Among other branches of erudition, be founded the first 
Greek professorship at Oxford; but, not thinking that a 
sufficient mark of his esteem, in the year 1525, lie deter¬ 
mined to build a college, as a lasting monument of his zeai 
and gratitude towards the seminary in which he had re¬ 
ceived his education; and having obtained the royal assent 
to commence his projected foundation, the first stone of that 
magnificent structure, then called Cardinal, but now Christ 
Church College, Oxford, was laid, with a superscription in 
honour of the founder; the cardinal at the same time build¬ 
ing a grammar school at Ipswich, the place of his nativity, 
to qualify young scholars for admittance to it. But in the 
prosecution of these schemes he struck upon a dangerous 
rock ; for Saving raised his college on the site of a priory, 
dissolved and given him by the king for that purpose, he 
also procured authority to suppress several monasteries in 
different parts of the kingdom, in order to support his new 
society. Indeed, the pope’s bulls, which weie sent over to 
confirm these grants, had often been a sanction for coni- 
mitting much greater offences: however, his seiaing upon 
the revenues of religions houses was looked upon as sacri¬ 
lege ; and the king for the first time openly approving the 
discontent of the people against him, several satires were 
published reflecting on Wolsey’s conduct. But it does not 
. appear that he thought it worth h» while to enquire after 
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may of Hie (utthors, notwithstanding Skelton,, the poet- 
tan reat, was so apprehensive, on account of some scurrilous 
verses of his writing, that he took refuge in the sanctuary, 
to avoid the cardinal's resentment. 

Wolsey, however, about this time, had gained a fresh 
ascendancy over his sovereign by a secret tie, known only 
to a very few persons about the court. In the coarse of Inis 
year a young lady was introduced at the English court, the 
daughter pf Sir Thomas Boleyn, or Bullen; who having 
been formerly in the service ot the Queen of France, 
Henry’s sister, was received by Queen Catharine as ono of 
her maids of honour. It is said that the king no sooner 
saw her than he was struck with her beauty ; however, bis 
passion lay concealed toi some time, and was discovered by 
the following accident. 

The cardinal’s revenue, and manner of living, in all re¬ 
spects equalled the state of a sovereign prince. His house¬ 
hold consisted of eight hundred persons, many of whom 
were knights and gentlemen, and even some of the nobility 
fixed their children in his family as a place of education, 
suffering them to bear offices as his domestics. Among 
these was the Earl of Northumberland, whose son, the Lord 
Percy, frequently attending the cardinal to court, had there 
an opportunity of conversing with the ladies; and he ad 
dressed Mrs. Boleyn in particular with so much persuasive 
eloquence that in the end he gained her affections, and they 
were privately affianced to each other. Yet was not their 
amour conducted so secretly but it came to the king's ears. 
The violence of his temper immediately broke out; he 
ordered Wolsey to send for the Earl ot Northumberland; 
and the young nobleman being severely rebuked hy his 
father for the indiscretion he had been guilty ol, the affair 
ended in a formal dissolution of the contract, the marriage 
of Lord Percy to a daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and the dismission of Anne Boleyn from court to her rela¬ 
tions in the country. But the impetuosity of the king’s 
passion daily increasing, he could not long bear her out of 
his sight; she was therefore recalled from her banishment; 
bat, prior to that event, a remarkable circumstance hap¬ 
pened, which gave rise to the subsequent proceeding in 
relation to the divorce, and was another cause of. Wolsey’s 
disgrace. 

In the year 1527 ambassadors came from France, in order 
to conclude several treaties w^ptween Henry, who had 
abandoned the emperor’*- party, and the French king, one 
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of which was, that Francis, or bis son the Dube of Orleans, 
should espouse the Princess Mary, Henry’s only daughter. 
The commissioners met several times, and adjusted all points 
to mutual satisfaction ; but in proceeding upon this article 
some dispute arose. The Bishop of Tarboe, one of the 
French king’s plenipotentiaries, said, “ he could not help 
having soibe doubts about the Princess Mary’s legitimacy, 
on account of her being the daughter of Queen Catharine, 
who had formerly been married to Prince Arthurand in 
short, he gave broad hints, that the king bad committed an 
unlawful act in marrying his brother’s widow. Whether 
this objection was started by previous agreement, in order 
to serve the king’s secret purpose, we cannot say ; however, 
it is certain be made a handle of it, to excuse his subse¬ 
quent proceedings; and from this time,*openly avowing his 
affections to Anne Boleyn, the courtiers worshipped her as 
the rising sun, through whose influence alone the royal 
favour was to be raised and cultivated. 

Wolsey could not be blind to the progress this fair 
favourite was making in bis master’s heart; though in all 
probability be at first thought the king meant no more than 
to have an intrigue with her, with respect to which kind of 
intercourse, it is well known his eminency entertained not 
the most evangelical notions. He bowed with the crowd, 
therefore, and left nothing untried that might engage the 
new mistress to his interest But when be found by some 
words his majesty let fall, that not being able to obtain the 
favours he sought from her on any other terms thaH those 
of wedlock, be was determined at all events to gratify his 
passion; there was no argument possible to divert the king 
from his iutention that the cardinal did not use ; nay, he 
often repeated his prayers and entreaties on hisknees. But 
his zeal was far from being pleasing to Henry, who could 
not bear*any thing like restraint; and his opposition to her 
advancement may also account for the ill will Anne Boleyn 
. afterwards bore the cardinul; though, upon her second 
appearance in the royal family, sbe for some time carried it 
. very fairly towards him, and wrote him several kind.and 
respeotfol letters, which are yet to be seen under her own 
hand. 

It is not to be wondered at, that the cardinal’s secret ene¬ 
mies at court should embrace so favourable an opportunity 
as this appeared, to undermine a man whom they durst not 
openly attack; for it was dangerous meddling with Henry 
where his prepossessions were to.be removed. They pitched 
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upon Anne Bolyen therefore (whose aversion to Wolsey 
they were not unacquainted with) as the properest engine 
to work with; and an occasion offering shortly after to 
remove the minister at a distance from the king, they took 
care to improve that advantage as the most necessary mea¬ 
sure for promoting the success of their designs. This year 
the wars in Italy had been carried to great extremity. The 
city of Rome was sacked by German soldiers ; and Clement 
VII. was actually in captivity to the emperor. Both 
Henry and * his premier expressed great uneasiness at this 
disaster; and the cardinal having distinguished himself in 
several embassies to foreign princes, his foes in the council 
proposed that be should be sent ambassador at the present 
critical juncture iD order to induce the court of France to 
mediate for the pope’s release, Francis I. having made his 
peace with the emperor, as well as to settle some other 
matters more immediately relative to the state of the nation. 

Whether Wolsey was aware of the plot laid against him, 
is not certain. He had undoubtedly an eager desire to serve 
the Roman pontiff; and perhaps thought himself too firmly 
riveted in his master’s esteem to be shaken by the cabals 
of a faction. Be this as it may, on the 11th of July he left 
London, with a numerous and splendid retinue; the furni¬ 
ture of the mule on which he himself rode being richly 
embroidered, with bits and stirrups of massy gold. But to 
give a circumstantial account of this transaction would 
afford very little entertainment to the reader, who may find 
it at large in all our English histories; we shall only observe 
therefore, that the cardinal at this time concluded a most 
advantageous treaty with France; that he was entertained 
on the continent with a magnificence hardly to be paral¬ 
leled ; and that, having staid on his embassy about two 
months, be returned home, where, in spigbt of the endea¬ 
vours of his enemies in his absence, be was rechived by 
the king with the warmest marks of esteem and approba¬ 
tion. 

After this embassy, the king’s attachment to him seemed 
to increase; for besides acknowledging the great service 
the cardinal had done in that affair, in a letter under the 
royal hand and seal, he was pleased to appoint a public 
thanksgiving on the occasion, going himself with his queen, . 
and great numbers of ifye nobility and gentry, to St. Paul’s ' 
church; and after wander in grand procession to dine with 
the cardinal. It was in consequence of this embassy also 
that he bestowed on Wolsey the rich bishopric of Win- 
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cheater; and upon the sickness of Clement VIT. the cardinal 
endeavouring a third lime for the triple crown, he recom¬ 
mended him so strenuously, that there is hardly any doubt 
to be made of the king’s serious inclination to raise aim to 
the popedom; and had not his holiness unexpectedly re¬ 
covered, ijis highly probable he would at this time have en- 
oyed the object of his wishes. 

-In the same year that Wolsey went to France, and not 
many weeks after his return, the French king sent ambas¬ 
sadors to Henry, in order to ratify the treaties made between 
the two crowns. On this occasion Wolsey took upon him 
to regulate the reception given to the foreigners; and 
certainly, if we may credit the report of Cavendish, who 
was an eye witness to all that passed during their stay in 
England, these ambassordors were entertained with a cost 
and sumptuousness utterly unknown to modern times. 

But nothing more plainly shews the good terms on which 
Wolsey stood with his master, after his last return from 
France, than the frequent visits Henry paid him at his 
palace at Hampton Courts which in the year 1528 was 
completely finished, and elelMntly furnished. His majesty 
was greatly taken both wiiptke situation and beauty of 
the edifice. Upon this Wolsey very generously made him a 
present of it; and the king, highly pleased with the gift, 
gave him in return his royal palace of Richmond. 

Thus we have conducted Wolsey from bis birt'i to the 
utmost summit of bis fortune;.we must now follow him 
again down the hill, in which, as it generally happens, his 
progress was much more rapid than his going up, even ex¬ 
peditious as was his ascent. 

Queen Catherine’s years, added to her temper, which was 
naturally grave, made her now become more distasteful than 
ever to King Henry. His passion for Anne Boleyn too, 
who finding the love he had for her, mauaged her attrac¬ 
tions with the utmost art of coquetry, was greatly aug¬ 
mented ; so that fluctuating between the thoughts of a 
mistress and a wife, Henry was so entangled, that, rather 
than be disappointed of the one, he resolved to rid himself 
of the other. Cardinal Wolsey saw it was in vain to put 
this nolion out of his head ; not caring, therefore, to engage 
too far in so weighty a business alone, he, with the king’s 
permission, by his own legantine authority, issued writs to 
summon all the bishops, with the most learned men of both 
universities, to consult on his majesty's case. Bnt these 
counsellors thinking the point too*nice for theta to deter- 
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mine, in the end the pope was applied to, who, in com¬ 
pliance with the king’s request, sent Cardinal Cainpeggio 
into England, that he might, in conjunction with \Volsey, 
sit in judgment, and decide whether Henry’s marriage with 
Catherine was lawful or not. But, first, the king called an 
assembly of all the great men in the kingdom, both spiritual 
and temporal, besides others of inferior degree, and made ' 
them a speech, in which he endeavoured to account for and 
excuse the proceedings he was going upon, laying the 
greatest stress upon conscience, and the dreadful horrors of 
mind he had suffered ever since the French ambassadors 
had questioned the lady Mary’s legitimacy, which made him 
fear that a marriage lyitb his brother’s relict was by divine 
law prohibited. However, he said, he submitted every thing 
to the wisdom of tbfe pope’s legates, who were authorized by 
his holiness to determine this important cause: and the 
measures he was already determined to take being thus 
artfully pr^, ared, the legantine court was opened on the 
21st of June following. 

The queen, being a woman of resolute mind, protested 
against the legates, as incompetent judges : she appealed to 
the king for her conjugal fidelity, went out of the court, and 
would never return to it more. The legates went on accord¬ 
ing to the forms of law, though tbeqnecn appealed from them 
to the pope, and excepted both to the place, to the judges, 
and to her lawyers. The king would not suffer the cause to 
be removed to Rome, and Cjimpeggio left England. But these 
incidents happened in a regular series; and many attempts 
were made to bring the queen to an easy compliance with 
his majesty’s pleasure, though in vain. Hence it followed 
that the public was divided; some pittied Henry, but more 
had compassion for Catharine; and as Wolsey had now 
brought himself by bis pride into universal odium with 
the people, while the abettors of the divorce charged all the 
difficulties laid in its way to his artifice, the partisans on 
the other side were as unanimous in condemning him (or 
prompting his master to so iniquitous a piece of violence. 
But of this last charge the cardinal fully cleared himselt, by 
calling on King Henry in open court to witness to his in¬ 
nocence ; when the king declared, he bad always advised 
him against it, which indeed he might do with a safe con¬ 
science; and for that reason lie was jealous of Wolsey* 
being a secret agent in Mte protraction of the cause; for 
which he consigned destruction. 

Indeed, it was app<B*| l ^t, on the breaking up of the court. 
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that Wolsey had nothing favourable to expect from that 
quarter; for the Duke of Suffolk by the king’s direction, 
coming towards the bench where Wolsey ana Campeggio 
sat, said, witb a haughty tone and furious countenance, “ It 
was never thus in England till we had cardinals among us.” 
To which Cardinal Wolsey soberly replied, " Sir, of all men 
in this r<?alm you have the least cause to dispraise cardi¬ 
nals ; for if I, poor cardinal, had not been, you would not 
at this present have had a head upon your shoulders;” 
alluding to the Duke's marriage with die king’s sister, which 
at first greatly incensed Henry. 

On the removal of his cause to Rome, the king was not 
only enraged, but afflicted : and Hall, Stow, Rapin, and 
Burnet affirm, diat he resolved on a progress into the coun¬ 
try, thereby to dispel bis melancholy. .For that end he set 
out attended by his royal retinue; and coming to Grafton, 
in Northamptonshire, he was there attended by Wolsey and 
Campeggio, the latter of whom came to lake bis leave be¬ 
fore he returned into Italy. This was on a Sunday ; and there 
were many wagers laid among the courtiers, that the king 
would not speak to Cardinal Wolsey. But here his foes were 
disappointed ; the kiug not only spoke to him, but received 
him with a smiling countenance; and having talked to him 
sometime aside at the window, he said, “ Goto your dinner, 
and take my lord cardinal to keep you company, and after 
dinner I will talk to you farther.” With which words Henry 
retired to dine with Anne Boleyn, who was with him in his 
progress ; and the cardinals sat down at a table prepared in 
the presence-chamber for them and other lords. There is 
something curious in the account which Cavendish gives 
us, from one of the persons who waited at table, of the king 
and his mistress’s discourse at dinner. It referred to Wol¬ 
sey; and Anne Boleyn being as angry as she durst at the 
king’s gracious behaviour to him, she said, “ Sir, is it not a 
marvellous thing to see into what great debt and danger he 
hath brought you with all your subjects ?”•—“ How so 1” re¬ 
plied the king. “ Forsooth,” said she, “ there is not a man 
in all your realm in England to whom he hath not indebted 
you.” Which words she spoke, because the king bad for¬ 
merly, through the cardinal’s advice, raised money du the 
people by way of loan, which bad been a very unpopular 
4neasure But the king exculpated his minister, by saying 
“ Well, well, for that matter there was no blame in him 
for I know it better than you or any one else.” “ Nay, but” 
cried the lady, “ besides that, wharf exploits hath lie wrought 
. 2 0 * 
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iateveral parts of this realm! There is never g nobleman, 
bat, if be had done as much as he hath done, were wen 
worthy to lose his head; nay, if my lord of Norfolk, my 
lord of Suffolk, or my father, had done much less, they 
would have lost their heads ere this ."— u Then, I perceive," 
said the king, “ you are none of my lord cardinal’s friendj." 
—** Why, Sir,” answered she, “ I have no cause, n«ir any that 
love you ; no more hath your grace, if you did well consider 
his indirect and unlawful doings." .During this conversa- 
tion in the king's chamber, the cardinal was not treated 
with much less asperity by the Duke of Norfolk without; 
■o that every hand appeared ready to pull down a falling 
favourite, though the,king consulted with him four hours 
that same evening, which vexed many. But at night 
when the cardinal’s*servants came to prepare a lodging for 
him, they were told there was no room ; so that his erai- 
nency was obliged to lie at the house of one Mr Empston, 
at some distance in the country. And in the morning, when 
he came to court (though he had his majesty’s command 
to attend him over night) he found the king just ready to 
mount his horse, who, without taking any farther notice, 
coldly ordered him to consult with the lords of the council. 
This was contrived by Anne Boieyn, who rode out with the 
king; and in order to prevent his majesty’s return before 
the cardinal went away, she took care to provide an enter¬ 
tainment for him at Hanwell Park. 

The king had no sooner,left Wolsey in this abrupt man¬ 
ner than the cardinal saw bis prosperity was at an end ; but 
he was too wise to expose himself to the raillery of the 
courtiers, by appearing humbled or terrified at his approach¬ 
ing disgrace. Immediately after dinner he set out with his 
colleague for London, from whence in a few days. Cam* 
peggio took his journey to Rome. But a report prevailing 
that in his baggage he had concealed and was carrying off, 
a considerable treasure belonging to Cardinal Wolsey, the 
custom-house officers, by the king’s order, stopt him at 
Dover, and made so thorough a search, that the legate com¬ 
plained of the insult offered to bis character, though to no 
other purpose than to receive a rebuke from the king, for 
Haring to assnme any character in his dominions without 
his particular licence; so that dhe Italian prelate was glad 
to get off unmolested at anxfcate. As for Wolsey, though 
he had the king’s commission for acting as legate in Eng¬ 
land, that was afterwards brought against him, among a 
narnber of other erim«< very little better founded*; and 
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ucb was fhd king’s, eagerness to begin with him, that he 
had scarcely patience to wait tilt Campeggio set sail. 

It was now term-time, and Wolsey, on the first day, went 
to the court of chancery, in his usual state, but after that 
never sat there more. On the 18th of October, 1529, the 
dukes of ^Norfolk and Suffolk came to his house at West¬ 
minster, and in the king’s name demanded the great seal t 
at the same time letting him know, that he should immedi¬ 
ately depart to his seat at Esher. However, he told their 
lordships, that he held the place of chancellor by patent for 
life; and that, as he received the seal from his majesty's 
own hands, into those alone he would deliver it. The 
noblemen were extremely offended at this refusal, but the 
chancellor was positive. However, the dukes coming again 
the next day with a peremptory command to the cardinal 
to obey his majesty without the least demur, he at last con¬ 
sented ; though not without some tart reflections on the 
conduct of the two dukes, who, with good grounds, were 
suspected to have the chief hand in his ruin. 

The fatal business being thus commenced, the cardinal 
proceeded with great coolness and submission. He called 
all his officers before him, and had an immediate inventory 
taken of every tiling he was worth; and the several move¬ 
ables being brought out and set in a great gallery and the 
chamber adjoining, be left them all for the king. Indeed, 
his treasury resembled that of an eastern monarch, rather 
than an European subject; for, in the first place, there 
were set in the gallery several tables, on which were piled 
an infinite variety of rich stuffs, with cloths and silks of all 
colours and manufactures. There were a thousand pieces ot 
Holland; and all the hangings of his great rooms were gold 
and silver arras, with the most magnificent robes and coats 
that he l\ad bought for the use of his two colleges at Oxford 
and Ipswich. But these were trifles to what was to be seen 
in his chambers; there were set very large tables, wholly 
covered with plate, a great part of which was solid gold, all 
the rest of his goods and furniture bearing an equal propor¬ 
tion ; so that it is not improbabfe that his known opnlenee 
was no small inducement to the persecution against him. 
All things thus settled, he prepared to withdraw to Eshier; 

, but just as he was going, Sir William Gascoigne, his trea¬ 
surer, came up, and told him it was rumoured abroad that 
be was to go directly to the Tower. To which the cardinal 
replied, with some dissatisfaction at Sir William’s credulity 
aud uukindness in telling him etfery light story, “ That he 
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tad done nothing to deserve imprisonment.; hut having re* 
ceived all he possessed of the king, it was hut reasonable 
that he should return it to him again.’’ He (lien took boat, 
having with him most of his servants, with some furniture 
and provisions, and directed his course towards Putney. 
Upon this occasion the Thames was crowded with specfetr 
tors on both sides, and a vast number of boats appeared on 
*be river, in hopes of seeing the cardinal carried to the 
Tower; and it is almost incredible to tell what joy the com¬ 
mon people expressed on that occasion, who in prosperity 
followed him with applause and blessings. Being landed at 
Putney, he immediately mounted his mule, bis servants and 
attendants being on horseback ; but he was scarcely got to 
the foot of the hill, on the other side of the town, when he 
was overtaken by Si* John Norris, one of the gentlemen of 
the bed-chamber, who dismounted his horse, and saluting 
his eminency in his majesty’s name, told him, “ He was sent 
express to assure him, that he was as much in the king’s 
favour as ever t that this disgrace was only to nerve a turn, 
and please some sort of people; bidding him be of good 
conrage, for as his majesty was able, so he was willing, to 
make up all his losses.” The cardinal, being surprised at 
this joyful news, directly got off his mule, and falling upon 
bis knees in the dirty highway, he betrayed an extravagance 
of transport, at the appearance of returning to favour, quite 
unbecoming a man. He pulled off his hat, praised the 
king’s goodness, and embraced Sir John Norris over and 
over. After which, being again mounted, and riding towards 
Esher, as they conversed on the way, Norris pulled out a 
gold ring, set with a very rich stone, which be presented to 
the cardinal in the king’s name, in token of his recovered 
friendship; and Wolsey, in return, taking a gold cross from 
about his neck, in which a piece of the holy cross (as it was 
said) was enclosed, bestowed it on Sir John, as a perpetual re* 
membrattce of bis service. Then, bethinking himself of wbat 
would be acceptable to the king, he sent him his fool Patch, 
whom six of his tallest yeomen were scarcely able to conduct, 
so great a reluctanoe had he to part with his old master i 
with this present the king appeared very much pleased. 

But after all these great promises from the king, it ap¬ 
pears that nothing was meant by them ; for the cardinal no ; 
sooner reached bis retreat than he was entirely neglected, 
being suffered to continue there three weeks without either 
beds, table-olotfas, or disfafhs to eat bis meat upon; neither 
had he money to buy any ; v so that be must ipfjJlibv have 
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perished, had it not been far the supplies the country people 
sent to him. In these sad circumstances, his secretary one 
day told him, that he ought in conscience to consider 
him and bis other servants, who had never forsaken him in 
weal or woe. " Alas! Thomas,” said the cardinal, “ you 
know I ha ye nothing to give you nor them ; which makes 
me both ashamed and sorry.” After which, by his secre¬ 
tary’s advioe, borrowing some money of his chaplains, 
many of whom he had preferred to great benefiees, he had 
all his servants called up before him, and beheld them 
sor some time with great tenderness, whilst bis silence, and 
the tears that ran down his cheeks, testified bis inward 
affliction. At length, perceiving his servants also weep 
very plentifully, he made them a most moving speech, in 
which he lamented that he had not donfe so much for them 
in his prosperity as he might have done; though he ex¬ 
cused himself by the great promptness that there might bo 
in people to say there was no office would escape the rapacity 
of the cardinal. He then deplored his present situation, 
which had left him nothing but the bare clothes upon his 
back, so that he was without any means of acknowledging 
their services ; however, he thanked them all heartily, and 
giving them their wages and his blessing, told them they 
had better provide for themselves. After this most of his 
servants left him, except Cavendish, who staved about bis 
person; and Cromwell, who went to London, to take care 
of his affairs there. 

It was now that the cardinal began to find out, in spight 
of specious pretences, bow little in reality the king was 
his friend ; lor, from the rigorous proceedings commenced 
against him at law, it was apparent, that his majesty 
resolved to have him at his mercy, upon the statute of 
premunirg, though it appeared to every one, that to let this 
law loose upon him would be the greatest injustice, inas¬ 
much as he was authorised by the king to execute his 
legantine commission: yet, at the importunity of several 
lords of the council, he declined pleading to the information 
exhibited against him, aud threw himself entirely on the 
king’s mercy, who, be said, “ had a conscience to jadge 
and understand how far he merited punishment for the 
^matter alledged against him i” then judgment was signed. 
However, he received assurances from Henry that he weald 
not proceed to the utmost rigour of the law; and soon after 
he had part of his goods given to him, and obtainod a pro¬ 
tection from the kingt' bat still Mi gent enquiry was making 
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after all his estates and effects, and whenever any were 
found they were immediately confiscated to his majesty’s 
use. 

Henry insisted npon his signing a resignation of York 
House, and he was obliged to do it. He also forced him 
to make over by deed of gift the revenues of the bishop¬ 
ric of Winchester, and after ail would not so much as pay 
his debts, nor allow him sufficient to subsist upon; so that, 
with one 'vexation or other, Wolsey was at length quite 
harassed out, and fell dangerously ill of a violent fever. 
But the cardinal’s indisposition was no sooner mentioned 
at court, than the king expressed the greatest concern and 
nneasiness. He declared he would not lose him for twenty 
thousand pounds ; ordered one of his own physicians to at¬ 
tend him ; and heiftg told that nothing was so likely to pro¬ 
mote his recovery as some mark of favour from the royal 
hand, he not only sent him a ring with his own picture in 
it, from himself, but made Anne Bolevn take the gold etwee 
from her side, and, with many obliging expressions, en¬ 
treated the cardinal’s acceptance of it as a token of her 
esteem and affection. Yet Wolsey was no sooner up again 
than the prospect grew as gloomy as ever. The king dis¬ 
solved both his colleges, though in the humblest and most 
earnest manner he besought him to spare them : and the car¬ 
dinal having, in his prosperity, at a great expense, built him¬ 
self a tomb, which was not finished at the time of his fall, 
his majesty seized that also*; nor would he be prevailed on 
to restore if, though his old favourite begged it of him in 
the moving terms of “ a buryingplace, which, on account of 
bis great heaviness,” he said, “ he was soon likely to want.” 
However, the king was not so inflexible to all his requests ; 
for the cardinal representing about this time that the air 
of Esher was very prejudicial to his constitution,, be was 
immediately permitted to remove to Richmond, and a sum 
of money was issued from the treasury to make his cit- 
cumstances a little more easy. 

His removal to Richmond made his friends very uneasy. 
They disliked such a proximity to the court, and were in 
continual fears lest Henry should relapse into his former at¬ 
tachment, and one time wr other call his discarded minister 
again into favour. In these thoughts, they determined to, 
move him to a greater distance; and considering his province 
in the north as tbe nroperest place for bis future residence, 
they found no greaMtfnficitlty in procuring an order from 
Henry for his inflgpiiatoly repairing tb'ther. The poor 
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cardinal would fain have retired no farther than Winchester, 
but no place but Yorkshire would do; aud on his icing 
a little tardy to set out, on account of money which be 
waited for, and because there was no exact time fixed for 
his journey, the Duke of Norfolk one day meeting his se¬ 
cretary Crpmwell, said to him, “Go, tell thy master, that 
unless he quickly removes towards the north, I will tear him 
to pieces with my teethwhich being repeated to the car¬ 
dinal, “ Then,’’ cried he, “ it is time for me to be going 
and accordingly he left Richmond in a few days after, taking 
the road for his archiepiscopal seat at Cawood. 

No sooner was he arrived and settled in this place, than 
he gave himself up entirely to devotion and his pastoral 
charge, daily distributing to the poor, and keeping an hos¬ 
pitable table for all comers. His custom was to visit all 
the little parish churches round about, in which one of his 
chaplains generally preached; and sometimes he conde¬ 
scended to dine at an honest farmer’s house, where he was 
constantly surrounded with a great number of indigent peo¬ 
ple, whom he conversed with and relieved. 

But now an accident happened, which shewed that this 
great man was the slave of saperstition. On All Saints’ Day, 
the cardinal being at dinner with his chaplains, Doctor Au¬ 
gustine, a physician, olothed with a very heavy velvet gown, 
in rising up pushed against the cardinal's silver cross, 
placed at the corner of the table, which fell so heavy upon 
the head of Doctor Bonner, that, the blood came trickling 
down. Upon this the cardinal immediately retired to his 
chamber; and shaking bis head, said, “ Malum omen 
which he afterwards interpreted to Cavendish upon his 
death-bed, telling him, that “ the cross represented his per¬ 
son ; Doctor Augustine, who threw it down, his enemy, and 
an informer; and the chaplain beiDg wounded, imported 
that his poVer was at an end, and death would quickly en¬ 
sue.” But when the Earl of Northumberland and Sir WoU 
ter Walsh arrived at Cawood to arrest the cardinal, his 
words were considered by weak men as a prophecy, though 
in fact they amounted to no more than the well-grounded 
apprehensions of a fallen statesman. The earl and Sir 
Walter were attended by a body of horse, which plainly be' 
spoke their commission, .. ' 

d Alighting at the cardinal’s gate, they went immediately 
into the hall and demanded the keys from the porter; but 
the man, astonished at this request, refused to aeliver them 
without bis master’s order. To prevent any farther disturb 
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ance, therefore, they contented themselves with taking at 
oath from him, “ That no person should go out or come ia 
till he received farther orders.” The cardinal all this while 
remained ignorant of what passed below, care being taken 
that no one should go up to inform him t however, at last, 
one of the servants found means to slip by, ipid told his 
eminancy that the Earl of Northumberland was in the hall. 
Wolsey, being then at dinner, took this fora friendly visit 
from his old pupil, and immediately rose from table, and 
went down stairs to meet the earl. He expressed bis con¬ 
cern that he had not given him notice of a visit, that he 
might have given him a better reception; and taking him 
by the hand, ted him to his apartment, the earl’s gentleman 
following, where taking the cardinal aside to a window, 
while they were In conversation, Northumberland said, 
“ My lord, I arrest you for high treason.” Upon this the 
cardinal demanded to see bis authority; but the earl re¬ 
fusing to shew bis commission, Wolsey repliedj*^ I will nbt 
then submit to your arrest.” However, Sir Jpalter Walsh 
coming up during the debate, whom the cardinal knew, and 
repeating what the earl had before said, he very readily sur¬ 
rendered himself. 

Being now in custody, Saturday was spent in packing up 
some of his effects, and preparing for bis journey; but as 
soon as the country people were informed of what the earl 
and Walsh had been doing, they surrounded the palace, ex¬ 
pressing the deepest concern, for be had always been the 

f irotector and friend of the poor ; which gave Northumber- 
and and the knight no little uneasiness. 

On Sunday, the 1st of November, early in the morning, 
he proceeded on his journey towards London. As soon as 
he came out of the gate, the people, with great lamentation, 
expressed their concern, and followed him for several miles, 
till the cardinal desired them to depart, and be patient, for 
that he feared not his enemies, but entirely submitted to the 
will of heaven. The first night he lodged at Pomfret 
Abbey; the next night with the black friars at Doncas¬ 
ter; and the pight following at Sheffield Park, where he re¬ 
mained eighteen days. Here he was kindly entertained by 
the Earl of Shrewsbuu^aod bad great respect shewn him 
by the neighbouring gen$emen, who flocked in to visit him. 
But being one day hi dinner, he was taken very ill with a 
oudden coldness at JE| stomach ; which apprehending to be 
an oppression occasioned by wind, he immediately sent to 
an apothecary for some (nedrciue to expel it, and this gave 
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him ease fur the present. Bat if he was not then poisoned, 
as some people imagined, either by himself or others, it 
appears that this disorder, from whatever it originated, was 
the cause of his death ; for he was in so languishing a con¬ 
dition when Sir William Kingston, the lieutenant of the 
Tower, car^e to the Earl Shrewsbury’s to take him into 
sustody, and attend him to London, that he was hardly 
able to wallc^cross the chamber. This circumstance too 
jf being put into the hands of the lieutenant of the Tower, 
£a*e a great shock to his weakened frame; for when the Earl 
|£ Shrewsbury ordered Cavendish to tell him of Kingston’s 
arrival in the tenderest manner, that he might take it 
quietl^ and without apprehension, the cardinal clapped 
his hands on his thigh, and gave a great' sigh, saying, 
“ I now see what is preparing for me.” Which expression 
seems to destroy the idea of his having poisoned himself; 
as it imported a dread of public execution. However, ill 
and weak as he was, he left the Earl of Shrewsbury’s the 
following morning, and by gentle progress reached another 
seat of his lordship’s that night. 

Tims he continued three days, making short journeys, by 
slow progress, till on the third, at night, he arrived at Leices¬ 
ter Abbey. Here the abbot and the whole convent came 
out to meet him, receiving him in the court with great 
reverence and respect; but the cardinal only said, “ Father 
abbot, I am come to lay my bones among youand. riding 
still on his mule, till he came to -the stairs of his chamber, 
he with much difficulty was helped up and put to bed. 

This was on Saturday, the 25th of November; and on 
the Monday following his illness was so far increased, that 
it was the general opinion of all his attendants he could 
not live long. On Tuesday morning early Sir William 
Kingston went into his room, and asked him how he had 
rested. Ttie cardinal devoutly answered, “ I only wait the 
pleasure of heaven to render my poor soul into the bands 
of my Creator.” After this, being about the space of an 
hour at confession, Kingston came to him a second time; 
and then Wolsey, finding his dissolution very nigh, “ I pray 
you,” said be, “ have me heartily recommended to his royal 
majesty, and beseech him, on my behalf, to call to bis re¬ 
membrance all matters that have passed between us from 
the beginning, especially with regard to his business with 
the queen ; and then will he know in his conscience, 
whether I have offended him. He is a prince of a most 
royal carriage, and hath a princely heart; and rather than 
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be will miss or want aay part of his will, be will endanger 
the one half of his kingdom, I do assure you, that I have 
often kneeled before him, sometimes three hours together, 
to persnade him from his will and appetite, but could not 
prevail. Had I but served God as diligently as I have 
served the king, he would not have given me pver in* my 
i grey hairs; but this is the just reward that I must receive 
tor toy indulgent pains and study, not reganjfbg my service 
to-God, but only to ray Prince. Therefore, let me advise 
you, if you be one of the privy council, as by your wisdom 
you are fit, take care what you put into the kings head ; 
for you can never put it ont again.” Adding, after a very 
severe warning against the Lutherans, “ Mr. Kingston, 
farewell; I wish all things may have good success; my 
time draweth on fast.” Having uttered these words, his 
speech failed him; and he died about eight o’clook, the 
guards being called in to see him expire. Such was the' 
end, on the29tb of November, 153d. of this famous prelate 
and statesman. After his death he was laid in an oaken 
coffin, with his face uncovered, that every one might be 
permitted to view him; and, early in the morning on St. 
Andrew’s day, he was buried in the middle of one of the 
abbey chapels. 

The cardinal was, as to his person, tall and comely, and 
very graceful in his air and manner; but he had a blemish 
in one of his eyes, with a view to hide which defect, he was 
always painted in profile.- 

. In his ministerial character he displayed eminent abilities; 
and it is certain, that daring his administration he rendered 
England formidable to all the powers of Europe. But it is 
as evident, that in his foreign negotiations he was often 
influenced by bis own private views. 

In prosperity, Wolsey was prond, arrogant, and haughty; 
in adversity, mean, abject, and cowardly. His vices were 
of that cast which most disgrace the sacred character of a 
prelate. At the same time his virtues were of the public 
dnd ; for be greatly promoted and encouraged literature ; 
he patronized ana cultivated the polite and useful arts; 
and he was, in general, a liberal friend to the poor. 

Upon the whole, he was very'great, but far from a good 
man. 
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SHAKESPEARE. 


William Shakespeare, tb® immortal father of the 
British theatre, the glory of his age and of bis country, was 
the son of Mr. John Shakespeare, and was bora at Strat¬ 
ford-upon-Avon, in Warwickshire, in April, 1564. In the 
public records of that town, the family from which he was 
descended are mentioned as persons of good figure and 
fashion in that place, and of the rank of gentry. His 
father, who was a considerable dealer in wool, being en¬ 
cumbered with a large family of ten children, could afford 
. to give his eldest son but a slender education. He had 
bred him at a free-school, where he acquired what Latin be 
was master of; but the narrowness of his circumstances, 
and the want of his assistance at home, forced his father to 
withdraw him from thence, and thereby prevented his re ■ 
ceiving any farther advantage from scholastic instruction. 

Upon his quitting the grammer school, he seems to have 
entirely devoted himself to that way of living which bis 
father pursued; and, in order to settle in the world in a 
family manner, he thought fit to marry while he was yet 
very young. His wife was the daughter of one Hatchway, 
said to have been a substantial yeoman in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Stratford. 

In this kind of domestic obscurity he continued for seine 
time, till, by an unhappy instance of misconduct, he was 
obliged to quit the place of his nativity, and take shelter in 
London ; which fortunately proved the occasion of display¬ 
ing his sqblime genius for dramatic poetry. He had the 
misfortune to fall into ill company. Among these were 
some who made a frequent practice of deer-stealing, and, 
who engaged him more than once in robbing a park that 
belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecot, near Stratford; 
for which he was prosecuted by that gentleman, as he 
thought, somewhat too severely; and, in order to revenge 
himself for this supposed ill usage, he made a ballad upon 
4iim; and this, probably the first essay of his poetry, is 
lost; but it is said to have been so very bitter, that it re¬ 
doubled the prosecution against liim to that degree, that be 
was obliged to leave his business and family for sopie time 
and to seek for employment in Loftdon. 
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This Sir Thomas Lacy was, it is said, afterwards ridi¬ 
culed by Shakespeare under the well known character of 
Justice Shallow. It was at this time, and upon this acci¬ 
dent, that he is said to have made his first acquaintance in 
the playhouse. 

Concerning Shakespeare’s first mean occupation at A he 
playhouse, the following particulars have been stated. 
When he came to London he was without money and 
friends ; and, being a stranger, be knew not to whom l< 
apply, nor by what means to support himself. At tha 
time, coaches not being in nse, gentlemen were accus 
touted to ride on horseback to the play house; Shakespeare, 
it'is said, driven to the last necessity, attended at the door, 
awLpicked up a little money by taking care of the gentje- 
afepfi horses' who chine to the play. He became eminent, 
evi&la that humble station, and was taken notice of for 
life diligence and skill in it. He had quickly more business 
than he himself could manage, and at last hired boys under 
him, who were known by the name of Shakespeare’s boys. 
And though he soon found means of acting in his proper 
sphere, that of a dramatic writer, yet as long as the custom 
of going to the theatre on horsoback continued, the waiters 
who held the horses retained the appellation of Shakespeare's 
boys. 

Some of the players accidently conversing with him, 
found him possessed of an admirable fund of wit, and 
talents, adapted to the stage ; and, astonished at this unex¬ 
pected discovery, they introduced and recommended him 
to the company, into whose society he was admitted, but 
in a very humble walk, and upon low terms. Ho did not, 
however, long remain so, for he soon distinguished himselfj 
if not as an extraordinary actor, at least as a fine writer 
His name is printed, as the custom was in those times, 
atftongst those of the other players, before some o‘ld players 
but without any particular account of what cast of cha¬ 
racters he used to play; and after the most diligent re¬ 
searches, it appears, that the most considerable part he ever 
performed was the ghost in his own historical tragedy of 
mtnlel. 

It would undoubtedly afford great satisfaction to the 
curious to be able to asoertain, from proper authorities, 
what was the first poetical essay of the immense genious of 
Shakespeare, that $%ught be traced through its gradual 
progressions to lkat summit of perfection it at length at¬ 
tained. But V«we likewise we are left in the dark. 
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The highest date which Rowe has been able to trace is 
that of Romeo and Joliet, in 1597, when the author was 
thirty-three years old ; and Richard II. and III. the next year. 
Bat whatever the particular times of bis writings were, the 
people of the age ho lived in, who began to grow wonder¬ 
fully fond, of diversions of this kind, could not but be 
highly pleased to see a genius arise amongst them of so 
pleasurable, so rich, and so abundant a vein, capable of 
furnishing such a variety of their favourite entertainments. 

Besides the advantages which Shakespeare had overall 
men tn the article of wit, he was of a sweet, gentle, amiable 
disposition, and was a most agreeable companion; by which 
he endeared himself to all who knew him, both as a friend 
and as a poet; so that he was introduced into the best com¬ 
pany, and conversed with the finest characters of his time. 

Queen Elizabeth had several of his plays acted before 
her ; and she was too quick a discerner of merit, to suffer 
Shakespeare’s to escape ber notice. It is assuredly that 
maiden princess whom he thus describes : 

——A fair vestal, throned by the west. 

Midsummer "Sight's dream, 

Qaeen Elizabeth was so well pleased with the admirable 
character of Falstaff, in the two parts of Henry IV. that she 
commanded him to continue k iu one play more, and to 
make him in love. This is said to have been the occasion 
of his writing the Merry Wives pf Windsor. 

It appears by the epilogue to Henry IV. that the part of 
Falstaff was written originally under the name of Oldcastle. 
Some of that family being then remaining, the queen was 
pleased to command him to alter it; upon which he made 
use of the name of Falstaff. The first offence was indeed 
avoided bat it is doubted whether the author might not 
be setnewW to blame in his second choice, since it is cer¬ 
tain that Sir John Falstaff, or Fastolf, who was k knight of 
the garter, and a lieutenant-general, was a person of distin¬ 
guished merit in the wars against France, in the reigns of 
Henry V. and Henry VI. 

Besides the royal patronage, Shakespeare received many 
great and nncommon favours from the generous Earl of 
Southampton, so famous in history for his friendship to the 
"unfortunate Earl of Essex. It was to that nobleman he 
dedicated bis poem of Venas and Adonis; and it is re¬ 
ported that his lordship gave our author a thousand pounds 
to enable him to aocomoUsh a purchase he heard he had a 
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mitfft to make; a bounty at that time very considerable, as 
motaey was then valued. There are Tew instances of sack 
liberality in oof times. 

We have no clear account when Shakespeare quitted the 
stage for ft private life. Some have thought that Spenser’s 
Thalia, in the Tears of the Muses, where she laments 4be 
loss of her Willy, in the comic scene, relates to our poet’s 
abandoning the stage: bat it is well known that Spenser 
himself died in the year 1598 : and five years after this, we 
find Shakespeare’s name among the.aotors in Ben Jouson’s 
Sejanus, which first made its appearance in 1603; nor 
could he then have any thoughts of retiring, since that 
very year, a licence, by King James I. was granted to him, 
with Burbage, Philips, Hemmings, Condel, &c. to exercise 
the art of playing comedies, tragedies, &c. as well at their 
Usual house, called the Globe, on the Bankside, Southwark, 
as in any other part of the kingdom, during his majesty’s 
'-“pleasure. This licence is printed in Rymer’s Feeder*. Be¬ 
sides, it is certain that Shakespeare did not write Macbeth 
till after the accession of King James T. which he did as a 
compliment to him ; as he there embraces the doctrine of 
witches; of which his majesty was so fond, that be wrote 
a book, called Daemonalogy, in defence of their existence ; 
and likewise, at that time, began to touch for the evil; 
which Shakespeare has taken notice of, and paid him a 
fine turned compliment upon it. So that the passage in 
Thalia, if it relates at all to, Shakespeare, must hint at some 
occasional recess which he made for a time. 

What particular friendships he contracted with private 
men we cannot at this time know, more than that every one 
who had a true taste for merit, and could distinguish men, 
had generally a just value and esteem for him. His 
uncommon candour and good nature, must certainly have 
inclined all the gentler part of the world to love him, as the 
power of his wit obliged the men of the most refined know¬ 
ledge and polite learning to admire him. , 

His acquaintance with Ben Jonson began with a re¬ 
markable piece of humanity and good nature. Mr. Jonson, 
who was at that time altogether unknown to the world, had 
offered one of his plays to the stage, in order to have it 
acted; and the person into whose hands it was put, after 
having turned it carele&a|y#ver ( was just upon returning it" 
. to him, with an ill-natured answer,, that it would be erf no 
service to tbeir com pan y; when Shakespeare luckily cusl 
bis eye upon it, an^ypprod somethin such merit in it, 
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as to engage him first to read it through, and afterwards to 
recommend Jonson and his writings to the public.. _ 

The latter part of our author’s life was spent in ease and 
retirement. He had the good fortune to acquire a decent 
competency; and he resided some years before his death at 
hit native^town, Stratford-upon-Avon, in a handsome house 
he had purchased, to which ne gaye the name of New Place, 
He had likewise the good fortune to save it from the .flames, 
when a dreadful fire consumed the greatest part of the 
towu in 1614. His pleasant wit and good-nature engaged 
him the acquaintance, and entitled him to the friendship of 
the gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 

In the beginning of the year 1616 Shakespeare made his 
will, in which he left £150 to bis eldest daughter, Judith, 
to be paid to her within twelve months after bis decease ; 
and £150 more to be paid to her three years after the date 
of his will. Bat he appointed his youngest daughter, who 
was his favourite, and her husband, Dr. John Hall, a phy¬ 
sician of great repute in the county, joint executors; be¬ 
queathing to them the best part of bis estate. He also left 
legacies to his sister Joan, and her three sons ; ten pounds 
to the poor of Stratford, his sword to Mr. Thomas Comjbe, 
and rings to his old associates in the playhouse, Hcmmings, 
Burbage, and Condel. 

He died in April of the same year, and was interred, on 
the north side of the chancel, in the great church of Strat¬ 
ford, where a handsome monument was erected for him, ou 
which the following distich is inscribed : 

Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, - 
Terra tegit, populus moeret, Olympus habet. 


lu the year 1740 a very noble monument was erected to 
the memory of our immortal bard, in Westminster Abbey, 
at the public expense. For this purpose his tragedy of 
Julius Caesar was performed at the theatre royal in Drary 
Lane, on the 28th of April, 1738. The tickets for admission 
were fixed at an extraordinary prioe. The Earl of Burling¬ 
ton, Dr. Mead, Mr. Pope and Mr. Fleetwood, patentee of 
the theatre, were appointed trustees upon this occasion, 
and under their direction the monament was designed by 
• Mr. Kent, and executed by Scheemakers, an eminent 
statuary. .< ’ ' 

The figure of Shakespeare Is a whole length-, hr which 
marble, dressed in the babit of his time; reclining on the 
;}ght arm, which is supported b^ a pedestal, 
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Of which issues a scroll, having the following lines of hir 
Tempest inscribed thereon: 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself; 

Yea, all which it inhabit shall dissolve. 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, , • 

Leave not a wrack behind. 

It is to be lamented that so. few incidents of the life of 
Shakespeare have been handed down to posterity ; but this 
may, in some degree, be accounted for, from the little vicis¬ 
situde to which it was subject, A single accident carried 
him to London; and here the constant exertion of his 
great abilities conducted him, by an easy regular transition, 
from indigence and obscurity, to competency and fame. 
His sound judgment suggested to him the felicity of retire¬ 
ment, as soon as he had accomplished his moderate wishes ; 
and here the scene of active life closing, no extraordinary 
occurrences happened to swell the annals of bis peaceful days. 

Shakespeare’s widow survived him seven years, and his 
family became extinct in the third generation after him : 
for his eldest daughter married Mr. Thomas Quincey, by 
whom she had three sons, but they died without issue. 

As for Mrs. Hall, she left one child, a daughter, who 
was married to Thomas Nash, Esq. and afterwards to Sir 
John Bernard, of Abingdon ; but she likewise died without 
issue. 


DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

John Churchill, who according to the prediction of 
the prince de Vaudemont, lived to attain the highest pitch 
of glory to which any subject could possibly be exalted, 
and which has been only equalled by that of the Luke of 
Wellington, the Marlborough of our own times, was the 
second son of Sir Winston Churchill of Dorsetshire, a gen¬ 
tleman who suffered greatly during the civil wars for his 
loyalty to Charles I. so that he was obliged, in those trou¬ 
blesome times, to live privately with his lady, the daughter 
of Sir John Drake, of Ashe, in Devonshire, at whose seat 
our immortal hero was born.xm the 24th of June, 1650. 

A clergyman in the neighbourhood instructed him in the 
first principles of litersttxmi but his father, after the Res* 
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toration, being received into great favour with Charles H. 
and enjoying some considerable posts under him, besides 
being member of parliament for Weymouth, he judged 
it prudent to introduce his son John (his elder brother "dy¬ 
ing in his infancy) early to court, where he was particularly 
favoured b^ James, Duke of York, who made him his page 
of honour when he was no more than twelve years of age. 

He bad a pair of colours given him in the guards during 
the first Dutch war, about the year 1666; and afterwards 
obtained lea\c logo over to Tangier, then in our hands, 
and besieged by the Moors; where he resided for some 
time, cultivated attentively the science of arras, and was 
personally engaged in several skirmishes with the Moors. 
Upon his return to England he attended constantly at court, 
and was greatly respected both by the kir% and the duke. 

In the year 1672, the Duke of Monmouth commanding a 
body of English auxiliaries in the service of France, Mr. 
Chnrchill attended him, and was soon after made a captain 
of grenadiers in his grace’s own regiment. He had a share 
in all the actions of that famous campaign against the 
Dutch; and at the siege of Nimeguen, distinguished him¬ 
self so much, that he was particularly taken notice of by 
the celebrated Marshal Turenne, who bestowed on him the 
name of “ the handsome Englishman,” by which appella¬ 
tion he was known in the French army for many years. An¬ 
other circamstance, while he was on this service, rendered 
this a title of honour to him; .for a French lieutenant- 
colonel having deserted a pass, upon the approach of a Dutch 
detachment, Marshal Turenne, who commanded the French 
army, laid a wager, that, difficult and dangerous as the en¬ 
terprise was, this “ handsome Englishman” should retake 
the pass with half the number of men with which the other 
had lost it; which Captain Churchill successfully effected. 

The next year he signalized himself in such a manner by 
his intrepidity at the reduction of Maastricht, that the 
French king thanked him for bis behaviour at the head of 
the line; and assured him, that he would acquaint bis sove¬ 
reign with it, which he did: and the Duke of Monmonth, 
on his return to England, told the king his father how 
much he had been indebted to the bravery of Captain 
Churchill. 

** The laurels he reaped in France paved his waji to pre¬ 
ferment at home: accordingly the king promoted him to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel; and the Duke of York 
made him gentleman of bis bed-diamber, and soon after 
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roaster of the robes. The second Dutch war being over, 
Colonel Churohill was again obliged to pass his days at 
court, where he behaved with great prudence and circum¬ 
spection in the factious times that ensued. 

In the beginning of the year 1679, when the Duke of 
York was constrained to retire from England do the Low 
Countries, Colonel Churchill attended him, as be did 
throughout all his peregrinations, till he was suffered to 
reside again in London. While he waited upon the duke in 
Scotland, he had a regiment of dragoons given him; and 
in 1681 he paid his addresses to Mrs. Sarah Jennings, 
daughter of Richard Jennings, Esq. of Sandridge, in Hert¬ 
fordshire, one of the most handsome and accomplished 
ladies of the court, and then in attendance on the princess, 
afterwards Queen Anne. 

In the spring of the year 1682 the Duke of York re¬ 
turned to London and, having obtained leave to quit 
Scotland, resolved to fetch his family from thence by sea. 
For this purpose he embarked on the second of May, but 
unluckily ran upon the Lemon Oar, a dangerous sand, that 
lies about sixteen leagues from the mouth of the Humber ; 
where his ship was lost, and several persons of quality, be¬ 
sides upwards of one hundred and twenty private gentlemen 
and seamen, perished. The duke was particularly careful 
of Colonel Churchill’s safety, and took him into the boat in 
which himself escaped. 

The first use made by'his royal highness of his interest, 
after his return to court, was to obtain a title for his favour¬ 
ite, who, by letters patent, bearing date on the first of De¬ 
cember, 1682, was created Baron Churchill of Aymoutb, in 
Scotland, and also appointed colonel of the third troop of 
guards. 

He was continued in all his posts by James II. who sent 
him also as his ambassador to France, to notify his ascension. 
On his return he assisted at the coronation, on the 23rd of 
April 1685; and in May following was created a peer of 
England, by the title of Baron Churchill, of Sandridge, in 
the county of Hertford. 

In June, Lord Churchill, being then lieutenant-general 
of his majesty's forces, was ordered into the west, to sup¬ 
press th^Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion ; which he did in.a 
month’s time, with an inconsiderable body of horse, and 
took the duke himself prisoner. He was extremely well re¬ 
ceived by the king at his return from this victory ; but soon 
discerned, as it is said,'the bad effects it produced, by con- 
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firming the king in an opinion, that by virtue of a standing 
army, the religion and government of England might easily 
be changed. How far Lord Churchill concurred with, or 
opposed the king, while he was forming this project, can¬ 
not well be ascertained. He does not however appear to 
have been guilty of any mean compliances, or to have 
bad any concern in advising or executing the violent pro¬ 
ceedings of that unhappy reign ; on the contrary, Bishop 
Burnet tells us, that “ he%sry prudently declined meddling 
much in business, spoke li|tle, except when *his advice 
was asked, and then always recommended moderate mea¬ 
sures.” It is said he declared very early to the Lord 
Galway, that if his master attempted to overturn the es¬ 
tablished religion he would leave him; and that he signed 
the memorial transmitted to the Prince and Princess of 
Orange, by which they were invited to rescue this nation 
from popery and slavery. Be this as it will, it is certain 
that he remained with and was entrusted by the king, aftel 
the Prince of Orange had landed on the 5th of November, 
1688. 

He attended King James when he marched with his 
forces to oppose the prince, and had the command of a 
brigade of 5000 men ; yet the Earl of Feversham, the 
king’s general, suspecting his inclinations, advised the king 
to seize him. The king’s affection to him was so great that 
he could not be prevailed upon to do it; and this left him 
at liberty to go over to the prince; which he accordingly 
did, but without betraying any post, or carrying off any 
troops. 

W hoever considers the great obligations Lord Churchill 
lay under to King James, must naturally conclude, that lie 
could not take the resolution of leaving him, and withdraw¬ 
ing to the Prince of Orange, but with infinite concern and 
regret; «nd that this was really the case, appears very 
plainly from the following letter, which he left for the 
king, to shew the reasons of his conduct, and to express his 
grief for the step he was obliged to take. 

“ Sir, 

“ Since men are seldom suspected of sincerity when 
they act contrary to their interests; and though my dutiful 
behaviour to your majesty, in the worst of times, for which 
I acknowledge my poor services much overpaid, may not 
be sufficient to incline you to a charitable interpretation ot 
my actions; yet 1 hope the greai advantage I enjov under 
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i[our majesty, which I can never expect in any other change 
of government, may reasonably convince your majesty and 
the world, that I was actuated by a higher principle, when 
I offered that violence to my inclinations and interests, as 
to desert your majesty at a time when your affairs seem to 
challenge the strictest obedience from all your subjepts; 
much more from one who lives under the greatest ob¬ 
ligations imaginable to your ipajesty. This, Sir, could 
proceed from nothing but the r inviolable dictates of m 3 
conscience, and a necessary concern for my religion, whict 
no good man can oppose, and with which I am instructet 
nothing ought to come in competition. 

“ Heaven knows with what partiality my dutiful opinion 
of your majesty has hitherto represented those unhappy 
designs, which inconsiderate and self-interested men have 
framed against your majesty’s true interest, and the protes- 
tant religion; but, as I can no longer join with such, to 
give a pretence by conquest to bring them to effect, so I 
will always, with hazard of my life and fortune, so much 
your majesty’s due, endeavour to preserve your royal per¬ 
son and lawful right with all the tender concern and dutiful 
respect that becomes 

“ Your majesty’s, &c.” 

Lord Churchill was graciously received by the Prince of 
Orange; and it is supposed to have been in consequence of 
his Lordship's solicitations that Prince George of Denmark 
went over to him, as bis consort, the Princess Anne, did 
soon after, by the advice of Lady Churchill. He was en¬ 
trusted, in that critical conjuncture, by the Prince of 
Orange, first to re-assetnble his troop of guards at London, 
and afterwards to reduce some lately raised regiments, and 
to new model the army ; for <vhich purpose he was invested 
with the rank and title of lieutenant-general. 

Lord Churchill was one of the peers who voted that the 
throne was vacant; and, in consequence, the Prince and 
Princess of Orange being declared King and Queen of Eng¬ 
land upon the 6 th of February, 1689, his lordship was, on 
the 14th, sworn of their privy-council, and one of the gen¬ 
tlemen of the bed-chamber to the king; and, on the 9th of 
April following, was raised to the dignity of Earl of Marl¬ 
borough in the county of Wilts. 

lie assisted at the coronation of their majesties, and was 
soon after made commander-in-chief of the English forces 
sect over to Hollund. Tic commanded at the battle oi 
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Walcourt, in tbe province of Namur, which was fought 
on the 15th of August, 1689, and gave such extraordinary 
proofs of bis skill, that Prince Waldeck, speaking in bis 
commendation to King William, declared, “ That he saw 
more into the art of war in a day, than some generals in 
many years.” 

it is to*be observed, that King William commanded this 
year in Ireland ; which was the reason of the Earl of Mart- 
borough’s being at the head of tbe English troops in Hol¬ 
land ; where he laid the foundation of that fame among 
foreigners, which he afterwards extended all over Europe. 

The following year King James having withdrawn him¬ 
self from Ireland, the earl, who would never appear in the 
field against that monarch, accepted the command of a 
body of English forces, destined to act in conjunction with 
the German and Dutch auxiliaries in reducing Cork, and 
some other places of much importance ; in all which he 
shewed such uncommon abilities, that, on his first appear¬ 
ance at court, after his return, King William was pleased to 
say, “ That he knew no man so fit for a general who had 
seen so few campaigns.” 

Yet all these services did not hinder his being disgraced 
in a very sudden manner, in 1691; for, being in waiting at 
court, as lord of the bed-chamber, and having introduced 
to his majesty Lord George Hamilton, he was soon followed 
to his own house by that nobleman, with this short and 
surprising message, “ That the king had no farther occa¬ 
sion for his servicesthe more surprising, as bis majesty 
just before, had not discovered tbe least coldness or dis¬ 
pleasure towards him. The cause of this disgrace is not 
even at present known ; but is supposed to have proceeded 
from his too close attachment to the interest of the Prin¬ 
cess Anne, whom the king and queen wished to keep in 
a state yf dependence upon them ; but the Earl of Marl¬ 
borough and his countess exerted their interest so effectually, 
that £5000 per annum was settled by parliament on the 
princess, which gave great offence to their majesties. 

This strange and unexpected blow was followed by an 
event of a more extraordinary nature; for the earl and se¬ 
veral other noblemen were committed to the Tower, upon a 
false charge of high treason. The accusation was grounded 
upon a paper, said to have been an association entered into, 
and signed by, these peers, against the government; bat, 
upon examining the paper and the evidences closely at the 
council-board, the whole was discovered to be a forgery; 
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/he lords were released, and the matter ended in a proseou- 
tion on their parts of the offenders, who were set in the 
pillory, and publicly whipped. 

After Queen Mary’s death, when the interest of the two 
courts were brought to a better agreement, King William 
thought fit to recal the Earl of Marlborough to his privy- 
council; and, in June 1698, appointed him governor* to 
the Duke of Gloucester, with this extraordinary compliment, 
“ Make him but what you are, and my nephew will be all 
I wish to see him.” 

The earl discharged the important duty of governor to 
the young prince in a manner equally satisfactory to the 
king and the nation; and great hopes were conceived of 
the promising genius of the royal pupil, when he was 
seized with a fever, occasioned by his overheating himself 
on his birthday, the 24th of July 1700, and on the 29th 
it took him off, in the llth year of his age. His highness 
was the last prince of the British line, and the fourth and 
only surviving child of the Princess Anne. After the death 
of his mother, the crown, by the act of succession, descended, 
in consequence of his death, to the illustrious house of 
Hanover. 

Soon after the death of the Duke of Gloucester, King 
William made the Earl of Marlborough commander in 
chief of the British forces in Holland, and ambassador ex¬ 
traordinary to the States General; and this was one of the 
last marks of honour the earl received from King William, 
except the recommendation of his Lordship to the Princess 
Anne, a little before his death, as the most proper person to 
be trusted with the command of the army which was to 
protect the liberty of Europe. 

In March, 1702, about a week after the king’s death, he 
was elected knight of the most noble order of the garter; 
and soon after declared captain-general of all her majesty’s 
forces in England and abroad ; upon which he was immedi¬ 
ately sent over to the Hague, with the same character 
that he had the year before. His stay in Holland was very 
short, onlj just long enough to give the States General the 
necessary assurance of his royal mistress’s sincere inten¬ 
tion to pursue the plan that had formerly been settled. 
The States concurred with him in all that he proposed, and 
made him captain-general of all their forces, with an ap¬ 
pointment of 100,000 florins per annum. 

On his return to England ne found the Queen’s counciv 
already divided; some befeflg for carrying the war ou as 
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auxiliaries only ; others, for declaring against France ana. 
Spain immediately, and so becoming principals at once. 
The Earl of Marlborough joined with the lalter; and these 
carrying their point, war was declared upon the 4th of 
M av, 1702, and approved afterwards, by parliament, 'hough 
the DutcU at that time had not declared. 

The Earl took the command on the 20th of June ; and, 
discerning that the Stater were made uneasy by the places 
which the enemy held on the frontiers, lie began with 
attacking and reducing them. Accordingly, in tin’s single 
campaign, he made himself master of the castles of Graven- 
broeck and Wmrts; the towns of Yenlo, Ituremond, and 
Stevenswmrt; together with the city and citadel of Liege; 
which last was taken sword in hand. 

These advantages wore considerable, &nd acknowledged as 
such by the States ; but they were likely to have been ot 
a very short date; for the army separating in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Liege on the 3rd of November, the earl was 
taken the next day, in his passage by water, by a small 

e of thirty men from the garrison at Gueldres ; but it 
j towards night, and the earl with great composure 
presenting to the commanding officer of the detachment an 
old pass, which had been given to his brother, General Chur¬ 
chill, but which was now out of date, he was suffered to pro¬ 
ceed, and arrived safe at the Hague, wliere they were in the 
utmost consternation at the accident which had befallen him. 

The winter approaching, the’earl embarked for England, 
and arrived in London on the 28lh of November. The 
queen had been complimented some lime before, by both 
houses of parliament, on the success of her arms in Flan¬ 
ders ; in consequence of which there had been a public 
thanksgiving on the 4th of November, when her majesty 
went in great state to St. Paul’s. 

Soon after a committee of the House of Commons waited 
upon the earl with the thanks of the house ; and on the 2nd 
of December her majesty declared her intention in council, 
of creating his Lordship a duke ; which she soon after did, 
by the title of Marquis of Blandford, and Duke of Marl¬ 
borough. She likewise added a pension of £5000 per an¬ 
num out of the post-oflice during her own life ; and sent a 
message to the House of Commons, signifying her desire 
that they would extend the pension by act of parliament, 
in the same manner as she had done the title to him and 
bis heirs male; but with this th^e house would not comply, 
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contenting themselves, in their addresses to the qaeen, with 
applauding her manner of rewarding public services, but 
declaring their inability to make such a precedent for alien¬ 
ating the revenue of the crown. 

He was on the point of returning to Holland, when, on 
the 20th of February, 1703, his only son, the Marquis'of 
Blandford, died at Cambridge, at the age of eighteen. This 
afflicting accident did not, however, long retard his grace: 
but he passed over to Holland, and arrived at the Hague on 
the 17th of March. 

The nature of this work will not suffer us to relate all 
the military exploits in which the Duke of Marlborough 
was engaged ; it is sufficient to say, that, numerous as they 
were, they were all successful. The French bad a great 
army this year in Flanders, in the Low Countries, and in 
that part of Germany which the Elector of Cologn had 
put into their hands; and prodigious preparations were 
made under the most experienced commanders: but the 
vigilance and activity of the duke baffled them all. 

When the campaign was over, his grace went to Dussel- 
dorp, to have an interview with the Archduke Charles, 
who had just taken the title of Charles III, King of Spain; 
he made him a present of a rich sword from his side, at the 
same time highly complimenting him on bis great military 
reputation. The Duke then accompanied the Spanish mo¬ 
narch to the Hague, and after a very short stay came over to 
England. 

He arrived on the 13th of October, 1703; and, soon 
after, King Charles HI. came likewise over to England, 
and arrived at Spithead on the 26th of December; upon 
which the dukes of Somerset and Marlborough were im¬ 
mediately sent to receive and conduct him to Windsor. 

In the beginning of January, 1704, the States-General 
desired leave of her majesty for his grace of Marlborough 
to come to the Hague; which being granted, his grace 
embarked on the fifteenth, and passed over to Rotterdam. 
He went from thence immediately to the Hague, where he 
communicated to the pensionary his sense of the necessity 
there was of attempting something the next campaign for 
the relief of the Emperor of Germany, Charles VI. whose 
affairs, at this time, were in the utmost distress, having the-* 
Bavarians on one side, and the Hungarian malecontents on 
the other, making iiSeursions to the very gates of Vienna, 
while his whole force scarcely enabled him to maintain a 
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defensive war. This scheme being approved of, and the 
plan of it being adjusted, the duke returned to England on 
the 14th of February. 

When the measures were properly settled at home, the 
duke, on the 8th of April, 1704, embarked for Holland; 
where, staying about a month to adjust the necessary steps, 
he began ifis march towards the heart of Germany, and 
after a conference held with Prince Eugene of Savoy and 
Prince Louis of Baden, he arrived before the strongentrench- 
ments of the enemy at Schellenburg, very unexpectedly, 
on the 21st of June ; and, after an obstinate and bloody 
battle, he entirely routed them. It was on this occasion 
that the emperor wrote the duke a letter with his own 
hand, acknowledging his great services, and offering him 
the title of a prince of the empire, Tjhich he modestly 
declined, till the queen afterwards commanded him to accept 
of it. 

The duke made the best advantage of his success, and 
having advanced with the confederate army within a league 
of Augsburg, where the Elector of Bavaria was securely 
encamped under the cannon of that city, bis grace so 
effectually cut off his communication with his electoral 
dominions, that seeing his subjects left to the mercy of the 
confederate army, he had accually agreed with the Duke 
of Marlborough to sign a treaty of peace, and abandon the 
French interest, when he received the news that Marshal 
Tallard, who commanded the French army, was on the 
point of joining him, which heidid soon after; and this 
change of affairs brought on the famous battle of Hoch- 
stedt (a town near the village of Blenheim;) it was fought 
on the 13th of August, 1704, and the confederate army, 
under the command of Prince Eugene and the Duke of 
Marlborough, gained a complete victory over the French 
and the Bavarians. More than 10,000 French and Bava¬ 
rians were killed in this memorable battle; near 10,000 
were wounded, or drowned in the Danube; Marshal Tal¬ 
lard, the commander in chief of the French forces, was 
taken prisoner, and with him 13,000 of the combined 
army ; 100 pieces of cannon, 24 mortars, 129 colours, 171 
standards, 17 pair of kettle-drums, 3600 teuts, 34 coaches, 
300 mules laden with provisions, ammnnation, and baggage, 
a two bridges of boats, and fifteen barrels and eight casks of 
silver, were the spoils of the day. But what is still more 
remarkable, the victors lost only 4500 men killed, and 
fcbout 8000 wounded or taken prisoners. This battle is 

Q * 
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generally styled in history the battle of Blenheim ; though 
it is sometimes called that of Hochstedt. 

After this glorious action, by which the empire was 
saved, and the whole electorate of Bavaria conquered, the 
duke continued his pursuit till he forced the French to 
repass the Rhine. Then Prince Lonis of Baden laid siege 
to Landau, while the duke and Prince Eugene covered it; 
but it was not taken till the I2tb of November. The duke 
made a tour also to Berlin; and, by a short negotiation, ' 
suspended the disputes between the King of Prussia and 
the Dutch, by which he gained the good will of both 
parties. 

When the campaign was over he returned to Holland, 
and on the 14th of December arrived in England. He 
brought over with (aim Marshal Tallard, and 26 other offi¬ 
cers of dintinction, and the colours : which, by her majesty’s 
order, were put up in Westminster Hall. 

He was received by the queen and her royal consort with 
the highest marks of esteem, and had the solemn thanks of 
both houses of parliament. Besides this, the commons 
addressed her majesty to perpetuate the memory of this 
victory; which she did, by granting Woodstock, with the 
hundred of Wootton, to him and his heirs for ever. This 
was confirmed by an act of parliament, which passed on 
the 14th of March following, with this remarkable clause, 

“ That they should be held by the duke and his heirs, on 
condition of tendering to tjie queen, her heirs, and snccess- 
sors, on the 2nd of August, every year, for ever, at the 
Castle of Windsor, a standard with three Jleurs de lis, the 
arras of France, painted thereon.” 

The comptroller of the queen’s works was likewise ordered 
to build a magnificent palace for the duke in Woodstock 
Park, which was called Blenheim House, and is now a 
standing memorial of the general’s and the nation’s glorv, 
acquired by one of the most celebrated victories in the 
annals of Europe. 

On the 6th of January the duke was sumptusouly enter¬ 
tained by the city of London ; and on the 8th of February 
the commons addressed the queen to testify their thanks 
for the treaty which the duke had concluded with the 
court of Berlin, by which a large body of Prussian troops 
were sent to the assistance of the Duke of Savoy. « 

The next year, 170%, the duke went over to Holland in 
March, with a jksign to execute some great schemes 
Which he bad bdwFprojepting j n the winter. Tho campaign 
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was attended with some successes, which would have made 
a considerable figure in a campaign under any other gene¬ 
ral, but are scarcely worth mentioning where the Duke of 
Marlborough commanded. He could not carry into exe¬ 
cution his main project, on account of the impediments he 
met with ^om the allies, and, in this respect, was greatly 
disappointed. 

The season for action being over, he made a tour to the 
courts of Vienna, Berlin, and Hanover. At the first of 
these he acquired the entire confidence of the new em¬ 
peror, Joseph I. who presented him with the principality 
of Mindelheim; at the second, he renewed the contract for 
the Prussian forces; and at the third, he restored a perfect 
harmony, and adjusted every thing to the elector’s satisfac¬ 
tion. After this he returned to the Hague, and towards 
the close of the year embarked for, and arrived safe in 
England. 

Upon the 7th of January, 1706, the House of Commons 
came to a resolution to thank his grace of Marlborough, 
as well for bis prudent negotiations as for his great military 
services; but notwithstanding this, it very soon appeared 
that there was a strong party formed against the war, and 
steps were taken to censure and disgrace the conduct of 
the duke. 

All things being concerted for rendering the campaign 
of this year more successful than the former, the duke, in 
the beginning of April, embarked for Holland, and, after 
several inferior advantages, he gained a complete victoiy 
over the Duke of Bavaria and Marshal Villeroy, at the 
village of Ramillies, on the I2th of May, being Whitsunday. 
The duke was twice in the utmost danger in this action, 
once by a fall from his horse, and a second time by a cannon 
shot, which took off the head of Colonel Bingfield, as he 
was holding the stirrop for his grace to remount. 

The French and the Bavarians lost several thousand men, 
besides 6000 taken prisoners, with great part of their artil¬ 
lery and baggage ; the loss of the allies was very inconside¬ 
rable ; and this victory is known in history by the title of 
the battle of Ramillies. 

The advantages gained by this victory were so far 
improved by the vigilance and wisdom of the duke, that 
"Louvian, Brnssels, Mechlin, and even Ghent and Brugeg 
submitted to King Charles III. of Spain without a .'troke 
and Oudenard surrendered upon the first summons. The 
city of Antwerp followed this example, And thus, in the 
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sLort space of a fortnight, the duke reduced all Brabant, 
md the marquisate of the Holy Empire, to the obedience 
of King Charles. He afterwards took the towns of Ostend, 
Menin, Dendermonde, and M 1th. 

The forces of the allies, after this glorious campaign, 
being about to separate, his grace, on the 7th October, 
went to the Hague; where the proposals which France 
had made for peace, contained in a letter from the Elector 
of Bavaria to the Duke of Marlborough, were communi¬ 
cated to the ministers of the allies ; after which bis grace 
embarked for England. 

He arrived at London on the 8tb of November; and 
though at this time there was a party formed against him 
at court, yet the great services he had done the nation, and 
the personal esteem the queen always had for him, procured 
him a universal good reception. 

The House of Commons, in their address to the queen, 
spoke of the success of the campaign in general, and of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s share in particular, in the strongest 
terms possible ; and, the day after, unanimously voted him 
their thanks; and the lords did the same. They went still 
farther; for on the 17th of December they addressed the 
qneen for leave to bring in a bill, to settle the duke’s 
honours upon the male and female issue of bis daughters. 
This was granted; and Blenheim House, with the manor of 
Woodstok, was, after the decease of the duchess, upon 
whom they were settled in. jointure, entailed in the same 
manner with the honours. 

Two days after this, the standards and colours taken at 
Ramillies being carried in state through the city, in order 
to be hung up in Guildhall, bis grace of Marlborough was 
Invited to dine with the lord mayor, which he accordingly 
did. 

The last day of the year was appointed for ‘a general 
thanksgiving; and her majesty went in state to St. Paul’s; 
in which there was this singularity observed, that it was 
the second thanksgiving within the year. 

On the 17th of January, 1707, the House of Commons 
presented an address to the queen, in which they signified, 
that as her majesty had built the house of Blenheim to 
perpetuate the memory of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
services ; and, as the House of Lords had ordered a bill for* 
continuing his honours; dh they were disirous to make 
some provision for the more honourable support of bis 
dignity. In oonseqtg|nee of this, and of the queen’s answer. 
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tbe pension of £5000 per annum from the post-office was 
settled in the manner the queen had formerly desired of 
another House of Commons, wbo happened not to be in 
qnite so good a temper. 

These points adjusted, bis grace made haste to reti rn to 
bis charge, it being thought necessary he should acquaint 
the foreigh ministers at the Hague, that the Queen ot 
Great Britain would hearken to no proposals of peace 
but what would firmly secure tbe general tranquillity oi 
Europe. 

The campaign of tbe year 1707 prayed the most barren 
one he ever made ; which was chiefly owing to n failure on 
tbe part of the allies, who began to flag in supporting the 
common cause. Nor did things go on more to his mind at 
home ; for, upon his return to England, after the campaign 
was over, he found that the fire which he suspected the 
year before had broken out in his absence ; that the queen 
had a female favourite, who was in a fair way of supplanting 
the duchess; and that she listened to the insinuations of a 
statesman who was no friend to him. He is said to have 
borne all this with firmness and patience, though be easily 
saw to what it tended ; and he went to Holland, as usual, 
early in the spring of the year 1708, arriving at tbe Hague 
on tbe 19th of March. 

The ensuing campaign was carried on by the duke, in 
conjunction with Prince Eugene, with such prodigious 
success, that the French king thought fit, in the beginning 
of the year 1709, to set on foot a negotiation for peace. 

The House of Commons this year gave, an uncommon 
testimony of their respect for the Duke of Marlborough; for, 
besides addressing the queen, they, on the 22nd of January, 
1709, unanimously voted thanks to his grace, and ordered 
them to be transmitted to him abroad by the speaker. 

His grace returned to England on the 25th of February ; 
and on bis first appearance in the House of Lords, received 
the thanks of that august assembly. His stay was so very 
short, that we need not dwell upon what passed in the win¬ 
ter. It is sufficient to say, that they who feared the dan¬ 
gerous effects of those artful proposals France had been 
making for tbe conclusion of a general peace, were also oi 
opinion that nobody was so capable of setting their danger 
in a true light in Holland as his grace of Marlborough. 
This induced the queen to send him thither the latter end 
of March, in the character of her plenipotentiary; which 
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contributed not a little to the enemy’s disappointment, by 
defeating all their projects. 

Marshal Villars commanded the French army in the 
rampaign of the year 1709; and Louis XIV. expressed no 
(mail hopes of him, in saying, a little before the opening of 
it, that 41 Villars was never beaten.” However, the siege 
ofTournay, and the battle of Malplaquet, convibced that 
monarch that Villars that was not invincible. 

Tournay surrendered to the allies on the 30th of July 
and on the*llth of September following was fought the 
battle of Blaregnies, or Malplaquet, near Mons; the allies 
were commanded by the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene, and the French by the famous Marshals of France, 
Villars and Boufilers. Each army consisted of about 100,000 
of the best troops evpr seen in Europe ; and after a most 
obstinate engagement, in which the allies had every diffi¬ 
culty to surmount, from the advantageous situation of the 
French army, they penetrated their entrenchments, and 
obliged the enemy to retreat; but this victory cost th- 
allies very dear, for they lost 20,000 men. However, when 
the news arrived in England, the honour of gaining the day 
was thought so great, that the city of London renewed their 
congratulatory addresses to the queen ; and her majesty in 
council, on the 3rd of October following, ordered the procla¬ 
mation for a general thanksgiving. 

The Duke of Marlborough came to St. James’s on the 
10th of November, and soon after received the thanks of 
both bouses ; and the queen; as if desirous of an occasion 
to shew her kindness to bis grace, appointed him lord-lieu¬ 
tenant and cnstos rotulorum of the county of Oxford. But 
amidst these honours, preferments, and favours, the duke 
was really chagrined to the last degree! He perceived that 
the French intrigues began to prevail both in England and 
Holland; the affair of Dr- Sacheverel had thrown.the na¬ 
tion into a ferment; and the queen was not only estranged 
from the Duchess of Marlborough, but had taken such a 
dislike to her, that she seldom appeared at court. 

In the beginning of the year 1710 the French set on 
foot a new negotiation for a peace, which was commonly 
distinguished by the title of the treaty of Gertrudenburgh. 
The States General, upon this, having shewn an inclination 
to enter into conferences with the French plenipotentiaries, 
the House of Commons immediately framed an address to 
the queen, that she would pleased to send the Duke of 
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Marlborough over to the Hague; with which request hct 
majesty complied ; and towards the latter end of February 
his grace went to the Hague, where he met with Prince 
Eugene, and soon after set out with him for the army, 
which was assembled in the neighbourhood of Tournay. 

This campaign was very successful, many towns being 
taken and fortresses reduced : notwithstanding which, when 
the duke came over to England, about the middle of De¬ 
cember, he found his interest declining, and his services 
set at nought. The negotiations for peace were carried on 
during a great part of the summer; but in July the French 
and the Dutch ministry broke off the treaty: all the other 
preliminaries had been settled, when the Dutch insisted 
that the French king should take upon himself to compel 
his grandson Philip to cede the throne of Spain to 
Charles III. and not leave the allies engaged in a war with 
Spain. This the French would not agree to, and thus the 
negotiations came to nothing. 

In the month of August the queen began the great 
change in her ministry, by removing the Earl of Sunder¬ 
land from being Secretary of State: the Lord Treasurer 
Godolphia was likewise removed. 

Upon the meeting of the parliament, no notice was 
taken in the addresses of the Duke of Marlborough’s suc¬ 
cess ; an attempt, indeed, was made to procure him the 
thanks of the House of Peers, but it was eagerly opposed by 
the Duke of Argyle. His grace *was kindly received by the 
queen, who seemed desirous to have him live upon good 
terms with her new ministry ; but this was thought imprac¬ 
ticable ; and it was every day expected that be would lay 
down his commission. He did not do this; but he carried 
the golden key, the ensign of the Duchess of Marlborough’s 
dignity, oq .the 9th of January, 1711, to the queen, and re¬ 
signed all her employments with great duty and submission. 
With the same firmness and composure he consulted the 
necessary measures for the next campaign with those whom 
he knew to be no friends of his; and treated all parties 
with candour and respect. 

There is no doubt that the duke felt some inward dis¬ 
quiet, though he shewed no outward concern, at least for 
Jiimself; but when the Earl of Galway was indecently 
treated ir. the House of Lords, the Duke of Marlborough 
could not help saying, it was somewhat strange, that gene¬ 
rals, who had acted according to the best of their under- 
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standings, and had lost their limbs in the service, should be 
examned like offenders, about insignificant things. 

An exterior civility, in court language styled a good un¬ 
derstanding, being established between the duke and the 
new ministry, the duke went over to the Hague, to prepare 
for the next campaign, which, at the same time, he kfiew 
would be his last. He exerted himself in an uncommon 
manner, and it was attended with the usual success. 

There was, in this campaign, a continued trial of skill 
between the Duke of Marlborough and Marshal Villars; 
and, as great a general as the latter was, he was obliged at 
length to submit to the former. 

The duke embarked for England when the campaign was 
over, and came to J^ondon upon the 8th of November. He 
shewed some caution in his manner of coming; for hap¬ 
pening to land the very night of Queen Elizabeth’s in¬ 
augurations, when great rejoicings were intended by the 
populace, he continued very prudently at Greenwich, and 
the next day waited on the queen at Hampton Court, who 
received him graciously. He was visited by the ministers, 
and visited them ; but he did not go to council, because a 
negotiation for peace was then on the carpet upon a basis 
which he did by no means approve. 

He acquainted her majesty, in the audience he had at 
his arrival, that he could not concur iu the measures of 
tnose who directed her councils, so he would not distract 
them by a fruitless opposition t yet finding himself at¬ 
tacked in the House of Lords, and loaded with the im¬ 
putation of having protracted the war, he vindicated his 
conduct and character with great dignity and spirit; and in 
a most pathetic speech appealed to the queen his mistress, 
who was there incognito , for the falsehood of that imputa¬ 
tion ; declaring that be was as much for a peqoe as any 
man, provided it was such a peace as might be expected 
from a war undertaken on so just motives, and carried on 
with uninterrupted success. 

This had a great effect on that august assembly, and 
perhaps made some impression on the queen; but, at the 
same time, it gave such an edge to the resentment of his 
enemies, who were then in power, that they resolved, at all 
events, to remove him. Those who were thus resolved 
to divest him of his commission, found themselveB under a 
eceBsity to engage thq^peen to take it from him. This 
necessity arose chiefly from Prince Eugene’s being expected 
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to come over with a commission from the emperor; an<$ 
to give some colour to it, an enquiry was promoted in the 
House of Commons, to fix a very high imputation on the 
duke, as if he bad put very large sums of public money 
into his pocket. When a question to this purpose had 
been carried, the queen, by a letter conceived in very 
obscure tertns, acquainted him with her having no farther 
occasion for his service, and dismissed him from all his 
employments. 

He was from this time exposed to the most painful perse¬ 
cution. On the one hand, he was attacked by the clamours 
of the populace, and by those licentious writers who are 
always ready to espouse the quarrels of a ministry, and to 
insult without mercy those they can insult with impunity. 
On the other hand, a prosecution was commenced against 
him by the attorney-general, for applying public money to 
bis private use; and the workmen employed in building 
Blenheim House, though set at work by the crown, were 
encouraged to sue his grace for the money that was due to 
them. All his actions were also shamefully misrepresented. 

These difficulties, joined to his grief for the death of 
the Earl of Godolphin, inclined his grace to gratify his 
enemies by a voluntary exile. Accordingly, be embarked 
at Dover upon the 14th of November, 1712; and landing 
at Ostend, went from thence to Antwerp, and so on to Aix 
la Chapelle, being every where received with the honours 
due to his high rank and merit. The Duchess of Marlbo¬ 
rough also attended her Lord in all his journeys, and par¬ 
ticularly in his visit to the principality of Mindelheim, 
which was given him by the emperor, and exchanged for 
another at the peace, which was made while the duke was 
abroad. 

The conclusion of that peace was so far from restoring 
any harmony among the several parties of Great Britain, 
that it widened their differences exceedingly; insomuch 
that the chiefs, despairing of safety in the way they were 
in, are said to have secretly invited the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough back to England. Be that as it may, it is very cer¬ 
tain that the duke took a resolution of returning a little 
before the queen’s death ; and, landing at Dover, came to 
London upon the 4th of August, 1714. 

• He was received with all possible demonstrations of joy 
by those who (upon the demise of the queen, which hap¬ 
pened upon the first of that month) were entrusted with 
the government; and t:pon the arrjval of King George 1. 
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was particularly distinguished by acts of royal favour; for 
be was again declared captain-general and commander-in- 
chief of all his majesty’s land forces, colonel of the first 
regiment of foot guards, and master of the ordnance. 

His advice was of great use in concerting those measures 
by which the rebellion in the year 1715 was crushed, and 
this was his last effort in respect to public affairs ; for his 
infirmities increasing with his years, he retired from busi¬ 
ness, and spent the greatest part of his time, during the 
remainder of his life, at one or other of his country houses. 

His death happened on the 16th of June, 1722, at Windsor 
Lodge; and his corpse, upon the 9th of August following, 
was interred with the highest solemnity in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Besides the Marquis of Blandford, whom we have already 
mentioned, his grace had four daughters, who married into 
the best families of the kingdom. 


COLONEL JAMES GARDINER, 

By DR. DODDRIDGE. 

Colonel James Gardiner was the son of Captain 
Patrick Gardiner, of the family of Torwood Head, by 
Mrs. Mary Hodge, of the family of Gladsmuir. The cap* 
tain, who was master of a handsome estate, served many 
years in the army of King William and Queen Anne, and 
died abroad with the British forces in Germany, quickly 
after the battle of Hochstedt, through the fatigues he under¬ 
went in the duties of that celebrated campaign. He had a 
company in the regiment of foot once confmanded by 
Colonel Hodge, his valiant brot-her-in-law, who was slain 
at the head of that regiment, at the battle of Steenkirk, 
which was fought in the year 1692. 

Mrs. Gardiner, our colonel's mother, was a lady of a very 
vauable character; but it pleased God to exercise her with 
very uncommon trials; for she not only lost her husband 
and her brother in the service of their country, as before 
related, but also her eldest son, Mr. Robert Gardiner, On 
the day which completed the 16th year of his age, at the 
siege of Namur^ jn 1695. But there is great reason to 
believe God blelilS these various and heavy afflictions, as 
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Ihe means of forming her to that eminent degree of piety, 
#hich will render her memory honourable, as long as it 
Continues. 

Her second son, the worthy person of whom we are aow 
Jo give an account, was born at Carriden, in Lin itbgowsliire, 
on the 10th of January, A. D. 1688; the memorable year 
of that glorious Revolution, which he justly esteemed 
among the happiest of all events. So that when he was 
slain in the defence of those liberties which God then by so 
gracious a providence rescued from utter destruction, on 
the 21st of September, 1745, he was aged fifty-seven years, 
eight months, and eleven days. 

Few remarkable things are on record concerning the early 
years of his life, only that his mother took care to instruct 
him, with great tenderness and affection, hi the principles of 
true Christianity. He was also trained up in human litera¬ 
ture at the school at Linlithgow, where he made a very con¬ 
siderable progress in the languages. The good effects of 
his mother’s prudent and exemplary care were not so con¬ 
spicuous as she wished and hoped, in the younger part of 
her son’s life ; yet there is great reason to believe they were 
not entirely lost. 

Could his mother, or a very religious aunt (of whose good 
instructions and exhortations he has often spoken with 
pleasure) have prevailed, he would not have thought of a 
military life; from which it is no wonder these ladies endea¬ 
voured to dissuade him, considering the mournful exper ences 
they had of the dangers attending it, and the dear relatives 
they had lost already by it. But it suited his taste; and 
the ardour of his spirit, animated by the persuasions of a 
friend who greatly urged it, was not to be restrained. Nor 
will the reader wonder, that thus excited and supported, it 
easily overbore their tender remonstrances, when he knows 
that this lively youth fought three duels before he attained 
to the stature of a man; in one of which, when ne was but 
eight years old, he received from a boy much older than 
himself, a wound in his right cheek, the scar of which was 
always very apparent. The false sense of honour which in¬ 
stigated him to it, might seem indeed something excusable 
in those unripened years, and considering the profession of 
his father, brother, and uncle ; but he has often mentioned 
^Ibis rashness with that regret which the reflection would 
naturally give to so wise and good a man in the maturity 
of life. Aud after his remarkable conversion, he once de¬ 
clined accepting a challenge, with this calm aud truly great 
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reply, which in a man of his experienced bravery was ex¬ 
ceeding graceful: “ I fear sinning, though you know I do 
not fear fighting.” 

He served first as a cadet, which must have been very 
early : • and then at fourteen years old he bore an ensign’s 
commission in a Scotch regiment in the Dutch service v in 
which he continued till the year 1702, when he received an 
ensign’s commission from Queen Anne, which he bore in 
the battle of Ramillies, being then in the nineteenth year 
of his age. In this ever-memorable action he received a 
wound in his mouth by a musket-ball, which has often been 
reported to be the occasion of his conversion; but that 
report was a mistaken one. However, as some very re¬ 
markable circumstances attended this affair, 1 shall be more 
particular in narrating it. 

Our young officer was a party of the forlorn hope, and 
was commanded on what seemed almost a desperate service 
—■to dispossess the French of the churchyard at Ramillies, 
where a considerable number of them were posted to re¬ 
markable advantage. They succeeded much better than 
was expected; and it may well be supposed, that Mr. 
Gardiner, who had before been in several encounters, and 
had the view of making his fortune to animate the natural 
intrepidity of his spirit, wa3 glad of such an opportunity of 
signalizing himself. Accordingly, he had planted his 
colours on an advanced ground ; and while he was calling 
to his men (probably in that horrid language which is so 
peculiar a disgrace to our soldiery, and so absurdly common 
in such articles of extreme danger) he received a shot into 
his mouth; which, without beating out any of his teeth, 
or touching the fore part of his tongue, went through his 
neck, and came out about an inch and a half on the left 
side of the vertebrae. Not feeling at first the pain of the 
stroke, he wondered what was become of the bdil, and in 
the wildness of his surprise began to suspect be had 
swallowed it; but dropping soon after, he traced the 
passage of it by his finger, when he could discover it no 
other way. 

This accident happened about five or six in the evening, 
on the 23rd day of May, in the year 1706 ; and the army 
pursuing its advantages against the French, without ever 
regarding the wounded (which was, it seems the Duke of *'■ 
Marlborough’s constant method) our young officer lay all 
night in the field, agi^ed, as may well be supposed, with 
A great variety of thj^fs. But expecting to recover, his 
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mind was takes up with contrivances to secure his gold, o. 
which be had a good deal about him ; and he bad recourse 
to a very odd expedient, which proved successful. Expect* 
ing to be stripped, he first took out a handful of that 
clotted gore of which he was frequently obliged to clear 
his mouthy or he would have been choked ; and putting 
it into his left hand, he took out his money (about nineteen 
pistoles) and shutting his hand, and besmearing the back 
part of it with blood, he kept it in this position till the 
blood dried in such a manner that bis hand could not 
easily fall open, though any sudden surprise should happen, 
in which he might lose the presence of mind which that 
concealment otherwise would have required. 

In the morning the French, who were masters of that 
spot, though their forces were defeated* at some distance, 
came to plunder the slain ; and seeing him to appearance 
almost expiring, one of them was just applying a sword to 
his breast, to destroy the little remainder of life ; when in 
the critical moment, upon which all the extraordinary 
events of such a life as his afterwards proved were sus¬ 
pended, a cordelier, who attended the plunderers, inter¬ 
posed, taking him by his dress for a Frenchman, and said, 
“ Do not kill that poor child.” Our young soldier heard 
all that passed, though he was not able to speak one word ; 
and, opening his eyes, made a sign for something to drink. 

They gave him a sup of some spiritons liquor, which 
happened to be at hand; by whjch he said he iound a more 
sensible refreshment than he could remember from any 
thing he had tasted either before or since. Then signify¬ 
ing to the friar to lean down his ear to bis mouth, he em¬ 
ployed the first efforts of his feeble breath, in telling him 
(what, alas! was a contrived falsehood) that he was nephew 
to the governor of Huy, a neutral town in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; aifd that, if be could take any method of conveying 
him thither, he did not doubt but his uncle would liberally 
reward him. He had indeed a friend at Huv, from whom 
he expected a kind reception; but the relation was only 
pretended. On hearing this, they laid him on a sort of 
hand-barrow, and sent him by a file of musqueteers towards 
the place ; but the men lost their way, and got in a wood 
towards the evening, in which they were obliged to con¬ 
tinue all night. The poor patient’s wound being still un¬ 
dressed, it is not to bo wondered that by this time ' it raged 
violently. The anguish of it engaged him earnestly to beg 
that they would either kill him oujrighl or leave him there 
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to die, without the torture of any farther motion; and in¬ 
deed they were obliged to rest for a considerable time, on 
account of their own weariness. Thus he spent the second 
night in the open air, without any thing more than a com¬ 
mon bandage to staunch the blood. He has often men¬ 
tioned it as a most astonishing providence, that «he did'not 
bleed to death; which, under God, he ascribed to the 
remarkable coldness of these two nights. 

Judgingnt quite unsafe to attempt carrying him to Huy, 
from whence they were now several miles distant, his con¬ 
voy took him early in the morning to a convent in the 
neighbourhood, where he was hospitably received, and 
treated with great kindness and tenderness. But the cure 
of his wound was committed to an ignorant barber-surgeon, 
who lived near the house; the best shift that could then be 
made at that time, when it might easily be supposed persons 
of ability in their profession had their hands full of em¬ 
ployment. The tent which this artist applied was almost 
like a peg driven into the wound ; and gentlemen of skill 
and experience, when they came to hear of the manner in 
which be was treated, wondered how he could possibly 
survive such management. But by the blessing of God on 
these applications, rough as they were, he recovered in a 
few months. The lady abbess, who called him her son, 
treated him with the affection and care of a mother; aud 
he always declared that every thing which he saw within 
these walls was conducted -with the strictest decency and 
decorum. He received a great many devout admonitions 
from the ladies there ; and they would fain have persuaded 
him to acknowledge what they thought of so miraculous a 
deliverance, by embracing the catholic faith, as they were 
pleased to call it. But they could not succeed : for though 
no religion lay near his heart, yet he had too mucji of the 
spirit of a gentleman, lightly to change that form of religion 
which he wore, as it were, loose about him; as well as too 
much good sense to swallow those monstrous absurdities of 
popery, which immediately presented themselves to him, 
unacquainted as he was with the niceties of the controversy. 
When his liberty was regained by an exchange of prison¬ 
ers, and his health thoroughly established, he was far from 
rendering unto the Lord according to that wonderful display 
of divine mercy which he had experienced. 

Little is known of the puticnlars of those wild, thought¬ 
less, and wretched yearrfPfi'bh lay between the I9th and 
thft 80tb of his life ; excit be tha* he freqnently ex- 
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perienced the divine goodness in renewed instances, parti* 
cularly in preserving him in several hot military actions, 
in all of which he never received so much as a wound after 
this, forward as he was in tempting danger; and yet, that 
all these years were spent in an entire alienation from God, 
aryl an eager pursuit of animal pleasure, as his supreme 
good. Tne series of criminal amours in which he was almost 
incessantly engaged during this time, must probably have 
afforded some remarkable adventures and occurrences ; but 
the memory of them is perished. 

Amidst all these pernicious wanderings from the paths 
of religion, virtue, and happiness, he approved himself so 
well in his military character, that be was made a lieu¬ 
tenant in that year namely, 1706; and very quickly after 
promoted to a cornet’s commission in Lprd Stair’s regiment 
of Scotch Greys; and on the 31st of Janaary, in the year 
1715, was made captain-lieutenant in Colonel Ker’s regi¬ 
ment of dragoons. He had the honour of being known 
to the Earl of Stair some time before, and was made his 
aid-de-camp; and when, upon his Lordship’s being ap¬ 
pointed ambassador from his late majesty to the court of 
France, he made so splendid an entrance into Paris, Captain 
Gardiner was his master of the horse; and a great deal of 
the care of that admirably well adjusted ceremony fell upon 
him; so that he gained great credit by the manner in which 
he conducted it. Under the benign influences of his Lord¬ 
ship's favour (which to the last.day of bis life he retained) 
a captain’s commission was procured for him (dated July 
22, in the year 1715) in the regiment of dragoons com¬ 
manded by Colonel Stanhope; and in the year 1717 he 
was advanced to the majority of that regiment: in which 
office he continued till it was reduced, on November the 
10th, 1718, when he was put out of commission. But then 
his majesty King George I. was so thoroughly apprised of 
his faithful and important services, that he gave him his 
sign manual, entitling him to the first majority that should 
become vacant in any regiment of horse or dragoons, which 
happened about five years after to be in Croft’s regiment 
of dragoons, in which he received a commission, dated 
June the 1st, 1724 ; and on the 20th of July, the same 
year, he was made major of an old regiment, commanded 
by the Earl of Stair. 

We will now return to that period of his life which passed 
at Paris, the scene of such remarkable and important events. 
He continued several vears undej the roof of the brave and 
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generous Earl of Stair, to whom he endeavoured to approve 
himself by every instance of diligent and faithfal service. 
And his lordship gave no inconsiderable proof of the de¬ 
pendence which he had upon him, when, in the beginning 
of the year 1715, he entrusted him with the important 
dispatches relating to the discovery, which, by q series of 
admirable policy, he made of a design which the French 
king was then forming for invading Great Britain in favour 
of the Pretender ; in which the French apprehended they 
were so sure of success, that it seemed a point of friendship 
in one of the chief counsellors of that court to dissuade a 
dependant of his from accepting some employment under 
his Britannic majesty, when proposed by his envoy there; 
because it was said, that in less than six weeks there would 
be a revolution in favour of what they called the family of 
the Stuarts. The captain dispatched his journey with the 
utmost speed ; a variety of circumstances happily concurred 
to accelerate it; aud, considering how soon the regiments 
which that emergency required were raised and armed, we 
shall esteem it a memorable instance, both of the most 
cordial zeal in the friends of the government, and of the 
gracious care of divine Providence over the house of Ha¬ 
nover, and the British liberties, so incomparably connected 
with its interest. 

While Captain Gardiner was in London, in one of the 
jonrneys he made upon this occasion, he with that frank¬ 
ness which was natural to Jii™. and which in those days 
was not always under the most prudent restraint, ventured 
to predict, from what he knew of the bad state of the 
French king’s health, that he would not live six weeks. 
This was made known by some spies who were at St. 
James’s, and came to be reported at the court of Versailles; 
for he received letters from some friends at Paris, advising 
him not to return thither, unless he could reconcil& himself 
to a lodging in the Bastile. But he was soon free from that 
apprehension ; for before half that time was accomplished, 
Louis XiV. died; and it is generally thought his death 
was hastened by a very accidental circumstance, which had 
some relation to the captain’s prophecy. For the last time 
he ever dined in public, which was a very little while after 
the report of it bad been made there, he happened to 
discover our British envoy among the spectators. The 
penetration of this illustrious person was too great, and his 
attachment to the intermfcpf bis royal master too well known, 
uot to render him very fftfagreeable to that crafty and tvran- 
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nical prince, whom God had so long suffered to be the 
disgrace of monarchy and the scourge of Europe. He at 
first appeared very languid, as indeed he was; but on cf st¬ 
ing bis eye upon the Earl of Stair, he affected to appear 
before bin) in a much better state of health than he really 
was; and therefore, as if he bad been awakened on a sudden 
from some deep reverie, immediately put himself into ait 
erect posture, called up a laboured vivacity into his counte¬ 
nance, and ate much more heartily than was by any means 
advisable, repeating it two or three times to a nobleman 
then in waiting, “ Metbinks 1 eat very well for a man who 
is to die so soon.” fiut this inroad upon that regularity of 
living which he had for some time observed, agreed so ill 
with him, that he never recovered this peal, but died in 
less than a fortnight. This gave occasion for some humor- 
rous people to say, that old Louis after all was killed by a 
Briton. But if this story be true, it might more properly be 
said that he fell by his own vanity. 

The captain quickly returned, and continued with small 
interruptions at Paris, at least till the year 1720. The earl's 
favour and generosity made him easy in his affairs, though 
he was (as has been observed before) part of the time out 
of commission, by breaking the regiment to which he 
belonged, of which before he was major. This was in all 
probability the gayest part of of his life, and the most cri¬ 
minal. Whatever wise and good examples he might find 
in the family where he had the honour to reside, it is eer 
tain that the French court during the regency of the-Duke 
of Orleans was one of th* most dissolute under heaven. 
What, by a wretched abuse of language, have been called 
intrigues of love and gallantry, were so entirely to the 
major’s then degenerate taste, that if not the whole business, 
at least the»whole happiness of his life consisted in them ; 
and ho had now too much leisure for one who was so prone 
to abuse it. His fine constitution, than which perhaps 
there was hardly ever a better, gave him great opportuni¬ 
ties of indulging himself in these excesses; and his good 
spirits enabled him to pursue his pleasures of every kind in 
so alert and sprightly a manner, that multitudes envied him, 
and called him by a dreadful kind of complimeBt, “ The 
fctppy rake.” 

Yet stilt the checks of conscience, and some remaining 
principles of so good an education, would break in npon 
*is most licentious hours; and when,some of his dissolute 
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companions were once congratulating him on his distin¬ 
guished felicity, a dog happened at that time to come into 
the room, he could not forbear groaning inwardly, and sav¬ 
ing to hiinsell, “ Oh, that I were that dog!” Such was then 
his happiness ; and such is that perhaps of hpadredg; more, 
who bear themselves highest in the contempt of religion, 
and glory in that infamous servitude which they effect to 
call liberty. But these remonstrances of reason and con¬ 
science were in vain ; and, in short, he carried things so 
far, in this wretched part of his life, that some sober Eng¬ 
lish gentlemen, who made no great pretences to religion, 
how agreeable soever he might have been to them on other 
accounts, rather declined than sought his company, as 
fearing they migjbt have been ensnared and corrupted by it. 

Yet in these most abandoned days he was not fond of 
drinking. Indeed he never had any natural relish for that 
kind of intemperance, from which he used to think a manly 
pride might be sufficient to preserve persons of sense and 
spirit: as by it they gave up every thing that distinguishes 
them from the meanest of their species, or indeed from 
animals the most below it. So that if ever he fell into any 
excesses of this kind, it was merely out of complaisance to 
his company, and that he might not appear stiff and singu¬ 
lar. His frank, obliging, and generous temper, procured 
him many friends; aud those principle'!, which rendered 
him amiable to others, not being under the direction of true 
wisdom and piety, sometimes made him, in the ways of 
living.he pursued, more uneasy to himself than he might 
perhaps have been if he could entirely have outgrown them; 
especially as he was never a sceptic in his principles, but 
still retained a secret apprehension that natural and reveal¬ 
ed religion, though he did not much care to think of either, 
were founded in truth. And with this cohviction, his 
notorious violations of the most essential precepts of both, 
could not but occasion some secret misgivings of heart. 
His conlinnal neglect of the great Author of his beiDg; 
of whose perfections he could not doubt, and to whom 
he knew himself to be under daily and perpetual obliga¬ 
tions, gave him, in some moments of involuntary reflec¬ 
tion, inexpressible remac#e; and this, at times, wrought 
upon bim to such a degree that he resolved lie wouiiu ; 
attempt to pay him.spme acknowledgments. Accordingly 
fora few mornings J^did it; repeating in retirement some 
passages out of tboT^jdms, and perhaps other Scriptures 
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which he still retained in his memory; and owning, in a 
few strong words, the many mercies and deliverances he had 
received, and the ill returns he bad made for them. 

But how readily soever he could repeat such acknowledg¬ 
ments of the divine power, presence, and goodness, and 
own his follies and faults, he was stopt short by the re¬ 
monstrance* of his conscience as to the flagrant absurdity 
of confessing sins he did not desire to forsake, and of 
pretending to praise God for his mercies, when he did not 
endeavour to live to his service, and to behave*in such a 
manner as gratitude, if sincere, would plainly dictate. A 
model of devotion, where such sentiments made no part, 
his good sense could not digest; and the use of such 
language before a heart-searching God, merely as a hypo¬ 
critical form, while the sentiments of his soul were contrary 
t© it, justly appeared to him such daring* profaneness, that, 
irregular as the state of his mind was, the thought of it 
struck him with horror. He therefore determined to make 
no more attempts of thi3 sort; and was perhaps one of the 
first that deliberately laid aside prayer, from some sense of 
God’s omniscience, and some natural principle of honour 
and conscience. 

These secret debates with himself, and ineffectual efforts, 
would sometimes return : but they wer? overborne, again 
and again, by the force of temptation ; and it is no wonder 
that in consequence of them his heart grew yet harder. 
Nor was it softened or awakened by some very memorable 
deliverances, which at this time.he received. He was in 
extreme danger by a fall from his horse, as he was riding 
post in the streets of Calais; when going down a hill, the 
horse threw him over his head, and pitched over him, so 
that when he rose the beast lay beyond him, and almost dead. 
Yet, though he received not the least harm, it made no 
serious impression on his mind. In his return from Eng¬ 
land in the packet-boat, but a few weeks after the former 
accident, a violent storm that drove them np to Harwich, 
tossed them from thence for several hours, in a dark night, 
on the coast of Holland, and brought them into such ex¬ 
tremity, that the captain of the vessel urged him to go to 
prayers immediately, if he ever intended to do it at all; 
for he concluded they would in a few minutes be at the 
sttom of the sea. In this circnmstance he did pray, and 
mat very fervently too: and it was very remarkable, that 
while he was crying to God for deliverance, tha^wind fell, 
and quickly after they arrived at Calais. But the msyor 
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was so little affected with what had befallen him, that when 
some of bis gay friends, on hearing the story, rallied him 
apon the efficacy of his prayers, he excused himself from 
the scandal of being thought much in earnest, by saying 
* that it was at midnight, an hour when his good mother 
and aunt were asleep; or else he should have left that part 
tf the business to them*.’' * ' 

And now we are come to that astonishing part of his 
story, the accoant of his conversion, which we give in the 
exact language of Dr. Doddridge, his biographer. 

“ This memorable event happened towards the middle of 
July, 1719, but 1 cannot be exact as to the day. The 
major had spent the evening (and, if I mistake not, it was 
the sabbath) in some gay company, and had an unhappy 
assignation with a married woman, of what rank or quality 
1 did not particularly enquire, whom he was to attend 
axactly at twelve. The company broke up about eleven ; 
end not judging it convenient to anticipate the time ap- 
pointed, he went into his chamber to kill the tedious hour, 
perhaps with some amusing book, or some other way. But 
it very accidentally happened that he took up a religious 
book, which his good mother or aunt had, witho't t his 
knowledge, slipped into bis portmanteau. It was called, 
if I remember the title exactly, The Christian Soldier, or 
Heaven taken by Storm; and was written by Mr. Thomas 
Watson. Guessing by the title of it, that ne should find 
some phrases of his own profession spiritulized, in a manner 
which he thought might afford him some diversion, he re¬ 
solved to dip into it; but be took no serious notice of any 
thing he read in it x and yet, while this book was in his 
hand, an impression was made upon his mind (perhaps God 
only knows how) which drew after it a train of the most im« 
portant and happy consequences. 

“ There is indeed a possibility, that while he jvas sitting 
in this attitude, and reading in this careless and profane 
manner, he might suddenly fall asleep, and only dream of 
what he apprehended he saw. But nothing can be more 
certain, than that, when he gave me this relation, he judged 
himself to have been as broad awake, during the whole 
time, as be ever was in any part of his life; and he men 
tioned it to me several times imerwards as what undoubtedly 
passed, not only in his imagination, but before his eyes. 

He thought be saw unusual blaze of light fall on the 
book while be was reading, which be at first imagined 
might happen by sqpne accident in the candle But lifting 
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np bis eyes, he apprehended, to his extreme amazement, 
that there was before him, as it was suspended in the air, 
a visible, representation of the Lord Jesns Christ npon the 
cross, surrounded on all sides with a glory; and was im¬ 
pressed as if a voice, or something equivalent to a voice, 
hatf come^ to him to this effect (for he was not confident as 
to the very words) “ 0 sinners! did I suffer this for thee, 
and are these the returns?” But whether this were an 
audible voice, or only a strong impression on bis mind 
equally striking, he did not seem very confident, though, to 
the best of my remembrance, he rather judged it to be the 
former. Struck with so amazing a phenomenon as this, 
there remained hardly any life in him, so that he snnk 
down in the arm-chair in which he sat, and continued, he 
knew not exactly how long, insensible (which was one 
circumstance that made me several times take the liberty to 
suggest, that he might possibly be all this while asleep); but 
however that were, he quickly after opened his eyes, and 
saw nothing more than usual. 

“ It may easily be supposed he was in no condition to 
make any observation upon the time in which be had re¬ 
mained in an insensible state. Nor did he throughout all 
the remainder of the night once recollect that criminal 
and detestable assignation, which had before engrossed all 
his thoughts. He rose in a tumult of passion not to be 
conceived, and walked to and fro in bis chamber, till be 
was ready to drop down in unutterable astonishment and 
agony of heart; appearing to "himself the vilest monster in 
the creation of God, who had all his lifetime been crucify¬ 
ing Christ afresh by his sins, and now saw, as he assuredly 
believed, by a miraculous vision, the horror of what he had 
done. With this was connected such a view, both of the 
majesty and goodness of God, as caused him to loathe and 
abhor bihiself, and to repent as in dust and ashes. He im¬ 
mediately gave judgment against himself, that he was most 
justly worthy of eternal damnation; he was astonished that 
be had not been immediately struck dead in the midst of 
his wickedness; and (which I think deserves particular 
remark) though he assuredly believed that he should ere long 
be in hell, and settled it as a point with bimsolf for several 
months, that the wisdom and justice of God did almost 
necessarily require that such an enormous sinner should be 
made an example of everlasting vengeance, apd a spectacle 
as such both to angels and men, so that he' hardly durst 
'resume to pray for pardon ; yet ,what he then suffered was 
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not so much from the fear of hell, though he concluded it 
would soon be his portion, as from aisense of that horrib/e 
ingratitude he bad shewn to the God of his life, and to that 
blessed Redeemer who had been in so affecting a manner 
set forth as crucified before him. 

“ To this he refers it in a letter dated from Douglas, 
April 1, 1725, communicated to be by his lady, but I 
know not to whom it was addressed. His words are these : 
* One thing relating to my conversion, and a remarkable 
instance ot the goodness ol God to me, the chief of sinners, 
1 do not remember that I ever told to any olher person. 
It was this s that after the astonishing sight I had of my 
blessed Lord, the terrible condition in which 1 was, pro¬ 
ceeded not so much from the terrors of the law, as from a 
sense from having been so ungrateful a monster to him whom 
I thought I saw piercing for my transgressions.’ I the 
rather insert these words, as they evidently attest the cir¬ 
cumstance which may seem most amazing in this affair, 
and contain so express a declaration of his own apprehen¬ 
sion concerning it. 

“ In this view it may naturally be supposed that he 
passed the remainder of the night waking ; and he could 
get but little rest in several that followed. His mind was 
continually taken up in reflecting on the divine purity and 
goodness; the grace which had been proposed to him in 
the gospel, and which he had rejected; the singular advan¬ 
tages he had enjoyed and abused ; and the many favours 
of Providence which he had received, particularly in rescu¬ 
ing him from so many imminent dangers of death, which 
he now saw must have been attended with such dreadful 
and hopeless destruction. The privileges of his education, 
which he had so much despised, now lay with an almost in¬ 
supportable weight on his mind ; and the folly of that career 
of sinful pleasure, which he had so many yegrs been 
running with desperate eagerness and unworthy delight, 
now filled him with indignation against himself, and against 
the great deceiver, by whom (to use his own phrase) he 
' had been * so wretchedly and scandalously befooled.’ This 
he used often to express in the strongest terms ; which I 
shall not repeat so particularly, as I cannot recollect some of 
them. But on the whole it is certain, that by what passed 
Dfefore he left his chamber the next day, the whole frame 
and disposition of his soul was new modelled and changed; 
so that he became, and continued to the last day of his ex¬ 
emplary and truely Christian lity,' the very reverse of what 
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he had been before. Bat I must here pause a while to 
adore so illustrious an instance of the power and freedom 
of divine grace, and entreating my reader seriously to re¬ 
flect upon it; lhat his own heart may be suitably adected: 
for surely, if the truth of the fact be admitted in the lowest 
•views in.which it can be placed (that is, supposing the first 
impression to have passed in a dream) it must be allowed 
to have been little, if any thing less than miraculous. It 
cannot in the course of nature be imagined* how such a 
dream should arise in a mind full of the most impure ideas 
and affections, and (as he himself often pleaded) more 
alienated from the thoughts of a crucified Saviour than 
from any other object that can he conceived: uor can we 
surely suppose it should, without a mighty energy of the di¬ 
vine power, be effectual lo produce, not only some transient 
flow of passion, but so entire and so permanent a change in 
character and conduct. 

“ The mind of Major Gardiner continued from this re¬ 
markable time till towards the end of October (that is, 
rather more than three months, but especially the two first 
of them) in as extraordinary a situation as one can well 
imagine. He knew nothing of Ihe joys arising from a 
sense of pardon ; but, on the contrary, for the greatei part 
of that time, and with very short intervals of hope toward 
the end_of it, took it for granted, that he must, in all pro¬ 
bability, quickly perish. Nevertheless he had such a sense 
0 ! the evil of sin, of the goodness of the Divine Being, and 
ol the admirable tendency of the Christian revelation, that 
he resolved to spend the remainder of his life, while God 
continued him out of hell, in as rational and as^seful a 
manner as he could ; and to continue casting himself at the 
feet of divine mercy every day, and often in a day, ifper- 
adventure there might he hope of pardon, of which all that 
he could say was, that he did not absolutely despair. He 
had at that time such a sense of the degeneracy of his own 
heart, that he hardly durst form any determinate resolution 
against sin, or pretend to engage himself by any vow in the 
presence of God ; but he was continually crying to him, 
that he would deliver him from the bondage of corruption. 
He perceived in himself a most surprising alteration with 
regard <0 the dispositions of his heart so that, though he 
felt little of the delight of religious duties, he extremely de¬ 
sired opportunities of being engaged in them; and those 
licentious pleasures, which had before been his heaven, 
were now absolutely his < And indeed, when I 
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consider how habitable all those criminal indulgences were 
grown to him, and that he was now in the prime of life, 
and all this while in high health too, I cannot but be asto¬ 
nished to reflect upon it, that he should be so wonderfully 
sanctified in body as well as in soul and spirit as that, for 
all die future years of his life, he from that hour should 
find so constant a disinclination to, and abhorrence of those 
criminal sensualities, to which he fancied he was before so 
invincibly impelled by his very constitution, that he was 
used strangely to think, and to say, that Omnipotence itself 
could not reform him, without destroying that body, and 
giving him another. 

“ Nor was he only delivered from that bondage of cor¬ 
ruption, which had been habitual to him for many years, 
but felt in his breast ’so contrary a disposition, that he was 
grieved to see human nature, in those to whom he was most 
entirely a stranger, prostituted to such low and contemptible 
pursuits. He therefore exerted his natural courage in a 
very new kind of combat, and became an open advocate 
for religion, in all its principles, so far os he was acquainted 
with them, and all its precepts, relating to sobriety, 
righteousness, and godliness. let he was very desirous 
and cautious, that he might not run into an extreme, and 
made it one of his first petitions to God, the very day after 
these amazing impressions had been wrought in his mind, 
that he might not be suffered to behave with such an af¬ 
fected strictness and preciseness, as would lead others about 
him into mistaken notions of religion, and expose it to re¬ 
proach or suspicion, as if it were an unlovely or uncomfor 
table thing. For this reason he endeavoured to appear as 
cheerful in conversation as he conscientiously could; though, 
in spite of all his precautions, some traces of that deep in¬ 
ward sense which he had of his guilt and misery, would at 
times appear. He made no secret of it, however, that his 
views were entirely changed, though he concealed the par¬ 
ticular circumstances attending that change. He told his 
most intimate companions freely, that he had reflected on 
the course of life in which he had so long joined them, and 
found it to be folly and madness, unworthy of a rational crea¬ 
ture, and much more unworthy persons calling themselves 
Christians. And he set up his standard upon all occasions 
against principles of infidelity, and practices of vice, as de- 
terminately and as boldly as ever be displayed or planted 
his colours, when he bore them with so much honour in the 
field. 
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“ A remarkable instance of this happened, if I mistake not, 
aboat the middle of the year 1720, though I cpnnot be very 
exact as to the date of the story. It was, however, on his 
first return to make any considerable abode in England, 
after this remarkable change. He had heard, on the other 
side .of the water, that it was currently reported among his 
companions at home that he was stark mad; a report at 
which no reader, who knows the wisdom of the world in 
these matters, will be much surprised, any more than him¬ 
self. He concluded, therefore, that he should have many 
battles to fight, and was willing to dispatch the business as 
fast as he could. And therefore being to spend a few days 
at the country house of a person of distinguished rank, with 
whom he had been very intimate (whose name I do not re¬ 
member that he told me, nor did I think it proper to enquire 
after it) he begged the favour of him that he would contrive 
matters so, that a day or two after he came down, several 
of their former gay companions might meet at his lord¬ 
ship’s table; that he might ha r e an opportunity of making 
his apology to them, and acquainting them with the nature 
and reasons of his change, it was accordingly agreed to ; 
and a pretty large company met on the day appointed, 
with previous notice that Major Gardiner would be there. 
A good deal of raillery passed at dinner, to which the major 
made very little answer. But when the cloth was taken 
away, and the servants retired, he begged their patience for 
a few minutes, and then plainly *and seriously told them 
what notions he entertained of virtue and religion, and on 
what consideration he had absolutely determined, that by 
the grace of God he would make it the care and business of 
his life, whatever censure and contempt he might incur. 
He well knew how improper it was in such company to 
relate the extraordinary manner in which he was awakened, 
which they would probably have interpreted to a demon¬ 
stration of lunacy, against all the gravity and solidity ol his 
discourse : but he contented himself with such a rational 
defence of a righteous, sober, and godly life, as he knew 
none of them could with any shadow of reason contest, 
lie then challenged them to propose any thing they could 
arge, to prove that a life of irreligion and debauchery was 
.preferable to the fear, love, and worship of the eternal God, 
and a conduct agreeable to the precepts of his gospel. And 
he failed not to bear his testimony from his own experience 
(to one part of which many of them had been witnesses) 
that after having run the widest round of sensual pleasure, 
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with a!! the advantages the best constitution and spirits 
could give him, he had never tasted an)' thing that deserved 
to be called happiness till he had made religion his refuge 
and his delight. He testified calmly and boldly the habitual 
serenity and peace that he now felt in his own breast (for 
the most elevated delights he did not think to plead, lest 
they should be esteemed enthusiasm) and the composure 
and pleasure with which he looked forward to objects, 
which the gayest sinner must acknowledge to be equally 
unavoidable and dreadful. 

“ I know not what might be attempted by some of the 
company in answer to this ; but I well remember he told 
me, the master of the table, a person of a very frank and 
candid disposition, cot short the debate, and said, { Come, 
let us call anothef cause: we thought this man mad, and he 
is in good earnest proving that we are so.’ On the whole, 
this well judged circumstance saved him in a great deal of 
future trouble. When his former acquaintance observed 
that he was still conversable and innocently cheerful, and 
that he was immoveable in his resolutions, they desisted 
from further importunity. And be has assured me, that 
instead of losing any one valuable friend by this change in 
bis character, he found himself much more esteemed and 
regarded by many who could not persuade themselves to 
imitate bis example.” 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into the detail of 
the life of this extraordinary man : it is sufficient to re¬ 
mark, that it was one undeviating course of holiness ; that 
bis religious views and feelings, (bough so remarkable, were 
proved to be the effect not of a blind enthusiasm, but of 
divine influence; and that the bath be had deliberately 
chosen was most eminently, in the language of holy writ, 
“ the path of the just, which shines more and more unto the 
perfect day." 

On the 11th of July, 1726, he was married to the Right 
Honourable Lady Frances Erskine, daughter to the fate 
Earl of Buchan, by whom he had thirteen children, five 
only of whom survived their father. On the 24th of 
January, 1730, he was advanced to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, in a regiment long under the command of Lord 
Cadogan, with whose friendship he was honoured for maqy 
years. And he continued in this rank and regiment till 
the 19tb of April, 1743, when he received a colonel’s com¬ 
mission over a regiment Of dragoons, lately commanded 
by Brigadier Bland at the head of which he valiantly fell. 
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in the defence of his sovereign and his country, in the 
jear 1745, at the battle of Preston Pans, which w&s occa¬ 
sioned by the incursions of the rebels in favour of the Pre¬ 
tender. We shall close this account by a relation of that 
melancholy event, in the language of Dr. Doddridge. 

“ On Friday, September 20, when the whole army was 
drawn up, 1 think about noon, the colonel rode through 
the ranks of bis own regiment, addressing them at once in 
the most respectful and animating manner, both as soldiers 
and os Christians, to engage them to exert themselves 
courageously in the service of their country, and to neglect 
nothing that might have a tendency to prepare them 
for whatever event might happen. They seemed much 
affected with the address, and expressed a very ardent desire 
of attacking the enemy immediately : 3 desire in which 
he and another very gallant officer of distinguished rank, 
dignity, and character, both for bravery and conduct, would 
gladly have gratified them, if it had been in the power 
of either. He earnestly pressed it on the commanding 
officer, both as the soldiers were then in better spirits 
than it could be supposed they would be after having 
passsed the night under arms; and also as the circumstance 
of making an attack would be some encouragement to 
them, and probably some terror to the. enemy, who would 
have had the disadvantage of standing on the defence; a 
disadvantage with which those wild barbarians (for such 
most of them were) perhaps would have been more struck 
that better disciplined troops; especially when they fought 
against the laws of their country too. He also apprehended, 
that by marching to meet them, some advantage might 
have been secured with regard to the ground : with which 
it is natural to imagine he must have been perfectly ac¬ 
quainted, as it Jay just at his own door, and he had rode 
over it sonnany hundred times. When I mention these 
things, I do not pretend to be capable of judging how far 
this advice was on the whole right: a variety of circum¬ 
stances, to me unknown, might make it otherwise. It is 
certain, however, that it was brave. But it was overruled 
in this respect, as it was also in the disposition of the 
cannon, which he would have had planted in the centre of 
our small army, rather than just before his regiment, which 
*va 3 in the right wing, where he was apprehensive that the 
horses, which had not been in any engagement before, 
might be thrown into some disorder by the discharge so 
verv near them. He urged this the rnore, us he thought the 
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attack of the rebels might probably be made on the centre 
of the foot; where be knew there were some brave men, 
on whose standing he thought under God the success of the 
day depended. When he found that he could not carry 
either of these points, nor some others, which out of re¬ 
gard to the common safety, he insisted upop with,some 
unusual earnestness, he dropped some intimations of the 
consequences which he apprehended, and which did in fact 
follow ; and submitting to providence, spent the remainder 
of the day in making as good a disposition as circumstance* 
would allow. 

" He continued all night under arms, wrapped up in his 
cloak, and generally sheltered under a rick of barley, which 
happened to be in the field. About three in the morning 
he called his domestic servants to him, of which there were 
four in waiting. He dismissed three of them with most 
affectionate Christian advice, and such solemn charges re¬ 
lating to the performance of their duty and the care of their 
fouls, as seemed plainly to intimate that lie apprehended it 
*t least very probable he was taking his last farewell of 
them. There is great reason to believe that he spent the 
little remainder of the time, which could not be much 
above an hour, in those devout exercises of soul which 
had so long been habitual to him, and to which so many 
circumstances did then concur to call him. The army was 
alarmed at break of day by the noise of the rebel’s ap¬ 
proach, and the attack was made before sunrise, yet when 
it.-.»ras light enough to discern what passed. As soon as 
the enemy came within gunshot they made a furious fire; 
and it is said that the dragoons which constituted the left 
wing immediately fled. The colonel at the beginning of 
the onset, which in the whole lasted but a few minutes, 
received a wound by a bullet in his left breast, which made 
him give a sudden spring in bis saddle ; uport which his 
servant, who had led the horse, would have persuaded him 
to retreat; but he said it was only a wound in the flesh, 
and fought on, though he presently after received a shot in 
his right thigh. In the mean time it was discerned that 
some of the enemies fell by him ; and particularly one man 
who bad made him a treacherous visit but a few days be¬ 
fore, with great profession of zeal for the present establish¬ 
ment. Events of this kind pass in less time than the 
description of them can be written, or than it can be read. 
The colonel was for%jiew moments supported by his men, 
and particularly bj 4lrat worthy person Lieutenant-colonel 
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Whitney, who was shot through the arm here, and a few 
months after fell nobly in the battle of Falkirk; and by - 
Lieutenant West, a man of distingnished bravery; as also 
by abont fifteen dragoons, who stood by him to the last. 
But after a faint fire, the regiment in general was. seized 
with a panic ; and though their colonel and some other 
gallant officers did what they could to rally them once or 
twice, they at last took a precipitate flight. And just in 
(he moment when Colonel Gardiner seemed to be making 
a pause, to deliberate what duty required him to do in such 
a circumstance, an accident happened, which must, I think, 
in the judgment of every worthy and generous man, be 
allowed a sufficient apology for exposing his life to so great 
hazard, when his regiment had left him. He saw a party 
of the foot who were then bravely fighting near him, and 
whom he was ordered to support, had no officer to head 
them; upon which he said eagerly, in the hearing of the 
person from whom I bad this account, ‘ Those brave fellows 
will be cut to pieces for want of a commander,’ or words 
to that effect s which while he was speaking, he rode up 
to them, and cried out aloud, * Fire on, my lads, and fear 
nothing.’ But just as the words were out of his mouth, a 
Highlander advanced towards him with a scythe fastened to 
a long pole, with which he gave him such a deep wound on 
his right arm, that his sword dropped out of his hand ; and 
at the same time several others coming about him, while 
he was thus dreadfully entangled with that cruel weapon, 
he was dragged off from his*horse. The moment be fell, 
another Highlander, who, if the king’s evidence at Carlisle 
may be credited (as I know not why they should not, 
though the unhappy creature died denying it) was one 
Mac Nought, who was executed about a year after, gave 
him a stroke either with a broad sword, or a Lochabar axo 
(for m>y informant could not exactly distinguish) on the 
hinder part of his head, which was the mortal blow. All 
that his faithful attendant saw farther at this time was, that 
as is hat was fallen off, he took it in his left band, and 
waved it as a signal for him to retreat ; and added, what 
were the last words he ever heard him speak, * Take care 
of yourselfnpon which the servant retired. 

“ It was reported at Edinburgh on the day of the battle, 
by what seemed a considerable authority, that as the 
colonel lay in his wounds, he said to a chief of the opposite 
ame, ‘ You are fighting for an earthly crown, I am going 
to receive a heavenly oneor aomethjug to that purpose. 
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When I preached the sermon, long since prided, on occa¬ 
sion of his death, I had great reason to believe this report 
was true; though before the pnbiication of it 1 began to be 
in doabt t and on the whole, after the most accurate en¬ 
quiry I could possibly make at this distance, I cannot get 
any convincing evidence of it. Yet l must here observe, 
that it does not appear impossible, that somethitfg of this 
kind might indeed be ottered by him; as his servant tes¬ 
tifies that he spoke to him after receiving that fatal blow, 
which would seem most likely to have taken away the 
power of speech ; and as it is certain he lived several hours 
after he fell. If, therefore, any thing of this kind did 
happen, it must have been just about this instant. Bat as 
to the story of his being taken prisoner, and carried to the 
pretended prince (who, by the way, afterwards rode his 
horse, and entered upon it into Derby) with several other 
circumstances which were grafted upon that interview, there 
is the most undoubted evidence of its falsehood : for his 
attendant mentioned above assures me, that he himself im¬ 
mediately fled to a mill, at the distance of about two miles 
from the spot of ground on which tbe colonel fell; where 
he changed his dress, and, disguised like a miller’s servant, 
returned with a cart as soon as possible : which yet was not 
till near two hours after the engagement. The hurry of 
the action was then pretty well over, and he found his 
much honoured master not only plundered of his watch 
and other things of value, but also stripped of his upper 
garments and boots, yet still breathing; and adds, that 
though he was not capable of speaking, yet on taking him 
np he opened his eyes; which makes it something ques¬ 
tionable whether he were altogether insensible. In this 
condition, and in this manner, he conveyed him to the 
church of Tranent, from whence he was immediately taken 
into tbe minister's house, and laid in bed ; where he con¬ 
tinued breathing, and frequently groaning, fill about eleven 
in the forenoon; when he took his final leave of pain and 
sorrow, and undoubtedly rose to those distinguished glories, 
which are reserved for those who bave been so eminently 
and remarkably faithful unto death. 

“ From the moment in which be fell it was no longer a 
battle, but a rout and carnage. The cruelties which the 
rebels (as it is generally said under the command of Lord 
Eleho) inflicted on some of tbe king’s troops, after they 
had asked quarter, are dreadfWly legible on the countenances 
of many who survived it. They entered Colonel Gardiner'* 
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nouse before he was carried off from the field ; and not¬ 
withstanding the strict orders which the unhappy Duke of 
Perth (whose conduct is said to have been very humane in 
many instances) gave to the contrary, every thing of value 
was plundered, to the very curtains of the beds, and hang¬ 
ings oftthe rooms. His papers were all thrown into the 
wildest disorder, and hiB house made an hospital for the 
reception of those who were wounded in the action. 

“ Such was the close of a life which had been so zea¬ 
lously devoted to God, and filled up with so many honour¬ 
able services. This was the death of him who had been 
so highly favoured by God, in the method by which he was 
brought back to him after so long and so great an estrange¬ 
ment ; and in the progress of so many years, during which 
(in the expressive phrase of the most ancient of writers) 
‘he had walked with himto fall as God threatened the 
people of his wrath that they should do, ‘ with tumult, 
with shouting, and with the sound of the trumpet,* 
Amos ii. 2. Several other very worthy, and some of them 
very eminent persons, shared the same fate; either now in 
the battle of Preston Pans, or quickly after in that of 
Falkirk: Providence, no doubt, permitting it to establish 
our faith in the rewards of an invisible world ; as well as 
to teach us to cease from man, and fix our dependance on 
an almighty arm. 

“ The remains of this Christian hero (as I believe every 
reader is now convinced he may justly be called) vrere in¬ 
terred the Tuesday following, September 24, at tbe parish 
church at Tranent, where he had usually attendee! divine 
service, with great solemnity. His obsequies were honoured 
with the presence of some persons of distinction, who were 
not afraid of paying that last piece of respect to his memory, 
though the country was then in the hands of the enemy. 
But ifldeed there was no great hazard in this, for his cha- 
Tacter was so well known, that even they themselves spoke 
nonourably of him, and seemed to join with his friends in 
lamenting the fell of so brave and so worthy a man. 

“ I conclude with humbly acknowledging the wisdom 
and goodness of that awful Providence which drew so thick 
a gloom around him in the last hours of his life, that the 
lustre of his virtues might dart through it with a more vivid 
and observable ray. It is abundant matter of thankfulness 
that so signal a monument of grace, and ornament of the 
Christian profession, was raised in our age and country, 
and spared for so many honourable and useful years. Nor 
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can all the tenderness of the most affectionate friendship, 
while its sorrows bleed afresh in the view of so tragical a 
scene, prevent my adoring the gracious appointment of the 
great Lord of all events, that when the day in which he 
must have expired without an enemy appeared so very near, 
the last ebb of his generous blood should be poured out as 
a kind of sacred libation to the liberties of his country, 
and the honour of his God! that all the other virtues'of 
bis character,* embalmed as it were by that precious stream, 
might diffuse around a more extensive fragrancy, and be 
transmitted to the most remote posterity, with that peculiar 
charm which they cannot but derive from their connection 
with so gallant a fall: an event (as that blessed apostle, of 
whose spirit he so deeply drank, has expressed it) accord¬ 
ing to his earnest expectation, and his hope, that in him 
Christ mi^ht be glorified in all things, whether by his life or 
by bis dea b.” 


DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Samuel Johnson was born at Lichfield, in Stafford¬ 
shire, on the I8th of September, 1709. He was son of 
Michael Johnson, a native of Derbyshire, who settled in 
Lichfield as a bookseller add stationer, and who was a 
zealous high churchman and Jacobite. He was initiated in 
grammar learning at the school at Lichfield, whence he was 
afterwards removed to the school at Stourbridge, in Wor¬ 
cestershire. He afterwards continued two years at home 
with his father, and when he was in his nineteenth year he 
was entered a commoner of Pembroke College, Oxford. In 
his early years he was much addicted to melancholy ; and 
at the university his situation was rendered uneasy by the 
narrowness of his circumstances. He distinguished himself, 
however, by his abilities, and particularly by his poetical 
talents: but in 1731 he left the college, without a de¬ 
gree, his father being unable to support him any longer 
at the university, where he did not continue much above 
three years. In this forlorn state of circumstances, as 
Mr. Boswell expresses it, bp accepted of an offer to be em¬ 
ployed as usher in the^ school at Market Boswortb, in 
Leicestershire, whithejpl^'went on foot in July, 17d2. The 
employment of an usher whs very irksome to him, so that 
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he soon quitted it, and was invited by Mr. Hector, who 
had been his school-fellow, and was his intimate friend, to 
pass some time with him at Birmingham, as his guest, at 
the house of Mr. Warren, with whom Mr. Hector then 
lodged and boarded. Mr. Warren was the first established 
bookseller in Brimingham, and was very attentive to John¬ 
son, who, he soon found, could be of much service to him 
in his trade, by his knowledge of literature; and he even 
obtained the assistance of his pen in furnishing some num¬ 
bers of a periodical essay, printed in the newspaper of 
which Warren was proprietor. He continued to live as 
Mr. Hector’s guest for about six months, and then hired 
lodgings in another part of the town, finding himself as 
well situate at Brimingham as he supposed he could be 
any where, while be had no settled plan of life, and very 
scanty means of subsistence. He made some valuable 
acquaintances there, amongst whom were Mr. Porter, a 
mercer, whose widow he alter wards married ; and Mr. Tay¬ 
lor, who by his ingenuity in mecanical inventions, and his 
success in trade, acquired a large fortune. But the advan¬ 
tage of being near bis friend Hector is said to have been 
his chief inducement for continuing here. During his stay 
at Brimingham he translated from the French Lobo’s 
Voyage to Abyssinia, which was published in one volume, 
octavo, in 1735, and for which he received from the book¬ 
seller five guineas. 

Before this book was printed, Johnson returned to Lich¬ 
field, and there published proposals for printing the Latin 
poems of Politian, with notes, and the life of Politianf 
in one volume, at the price of five shillings, in sheets ; but 
he did not meet with a sufficient number of subscribers to 
encourage him to proceed in bis design. In 1735 be 
married, and soon after set up a private academy; for which 
purpose he. hired a large house well situate near his native 
city. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1736 is the fol¬ 
lowing advertisement: “ At Edial, near Lichfield, in Staf¬ 
fordshire, young gentlemen are boarded and taught the 
Latin and Greek languages, by Samuel Johnson.” But 
the only pupils that were put under his care were the cele¬ 
brated David Garrick and his brother George, and a young 
gentleman of fortune of the name of Offely, who died early. 

..Meeting with so little encouragement in his academy, he 
came up to London in March, 1737, in company with t)avid 
Garrick, who then intended to follow the profession of the law, 
from which he was soon diverted by his strong propensity 

21 s 8 * 
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to the stage. Johnson was recommended by his friend 
Gilbert Walmsley, register of the prerogative court at 
Lichfield, to Mr. Colson, an eminent mathematician and 
master of an academy, in a letter, wherein is the following 
passage: “ Davy Garrick is to be with you early the next 
week ; and Mr. Johnson, to try his fate with a tragedy, and 
to see to get himself employed in some translation, either 
from the Latin or the French. Johnson is a very good 
scholar and poet, and I have great hopes will turn out a fine 
tragedy writer.” 

His first patron in London was Edward Cave, the printer 
of the Gentleman's Magazine; writing for this magazine 
being for many years his principal resource for employment 
and support. Soon after his arrival in London he finished 
his tragedy of Irene, and endeavoured to get it brought 
upon the stage; "but he had not sufficient interest for that 
purpose; and it was not acted till 1749, when his friend 
David Garrick was manager of Drury Lane Theatre. In 
1788 he published his London, a poem in imitation of the 
third satire of Juvenal. This gained him some reputation, 
aud excited the attention of Pope; but the difficulties which 
he met with in London occasioned him, in 1739, to be de¬ 
sirous of being chosen master of a country free school, the 
salary of which was sixty pounds a year. This humble 
situation, however, he could not attain. It was necessary 
that be should be a master of arts; and Lord Gower was 
prevailed upon to write a letter in bis favour to a friend of 
Dean Swift’s, in order to induce him to use his interest 
vcjtfc-Swift to procure the degree of master of arts for 
Johnson from Trinity College. Dublin. But this applica 
tion was unsuccessful; and there is much reason to believe 
that this was the scource of that dislike to Swift which 
Johnson afterwards manifested, both in his conversation and 
in his writings. „ 

In 1739 he published a complete Vindication of the 
Licensers of the Slage, from the malicious and scandalous 
aspersion of Mr. Brooke, author of Gustavus Vasa. This 
was an ironical, but a very proper attack, upon the Lord 
Chamberlain, for the unjustifiable suppression of that tra¬ 
gedy. The same year he published Marmor Norfolcien e; 
or an Essay on an ancient prophetical Inscription in monkish 
rhyme, lately discovered near Lynn, in Norfolk, by Probus^ 
Britannuuis. In this performance, he in a feigned inscrip¬ 
tion snpp ose( ^ -* 0 have been found in Norfolk, the county 
ol Sir Robert W alpole, inveighs against the Brunswick 
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succession, and the measures of government consequent 
upon it. To this supposed prophecy he added a commen¬ 
tary, very unfavourable to the family upon the throne. 

Johnson also published proposals for printing the h story 
of the Council of Trent, translated from the Italian of 
Father Payl Sarpi; with the author’s life, and notes, theo¬ 
logical, historical, and critical, from the French edition of 
Dr. Le Courayer. Some sheets of this were printed in 
quarto, by Cave, but the work was never finished.. In 1744 
be published, in octavo, his Life of Richard Savage ; and 
the same year he wrote the preface to the Harleian Miscel¬ 
lany. The following year he published a pamphlet entitled 
Miscellaneous Observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth, 
with Remarks on Sir Thomas Hanmer’s Edition of Shake¬ 
speare ; to which he affixed proposals fpr a new edition of 
that poet. In 1747 he published, in octavo, the Plan of 
his Dictionary of the English Language, which he addressed 
to the Earl of Chesterfield, then secretary of state. The 
booksellers who contracted with Johnson for the execution 
of this work were Mr. Robert Dodsley, Mr. Charles Hitch, 
Mr. Andrew Millar, the two Messieurs Longman, and the 
two Messieurs Knapton. The price stipulated was fifteen 
hundred and seventy-five pounds. Lord Chesterfield af¬ 
fected to patronize the work, but rendered so little service 
to Johnson of any kind, that he afterwards expressed him¬ 
self of his pretented patron in terms not a little con¬ 
temptuous. 

In 1749 he published The Vanity of Human Wishes^ in 
imitation of the tenth satire of Juvenal. Mr. Roswell 
says, that the Vanity of Human Wishes is, in the opinion 
of the best judges, as high an effort of.ethic poetry as any 
language can shew. The instances of variety of disappoint¬ 
ment are chosen so judiciously, and painted so strongly, 
that the Inoment they are read they bring conviction to 
every thinking mind. The same year his tragedy of Irene 
was performed at Drury Lane Theatre: by the favour of 
Garrick it was acted nine nights, but it was not received 
with any great degree of applause. 

In 1750 Dr. Johnson began to publish his Rambler, in 
periodical numbers, and it was concluded in 1752. It is ob¬ 
served, by the author of the Essay on the Life, Character, 
and Writings of Dr. Samuel Johnson, that “ it is to this 
admirable performance that he owes much of his reputation. 
It was not, however, on its first publication, very popular, 
nor very generally read. But the great merit of this work 
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Was at length acknowledged. It has since passed tbrongb 
many editions, and been translated into foreign languages. 
In the Rambler, indeed, tbe finest sentiments of morality 
and of piety are rendered deligbtful by the harmony and 
splendour of the language. In bis Lives of tbe 1*0618, as 
well as in some of his other works, there are no inconside¬ 
rable number of exceptionable passages, but his Ramblers 
are almost nniformly entitled to applause. The morality 
incnlcated is pure, and the piety in general is rational; and 
tbe criticisms and observations on life and manners are 
acute and instructive. It is one of those works which may 
repeatedly be read, and which will repeatedly delight.” 

In 1755 the university of Oxford conferred on John¬ 
son the degree of master of arts by diploma; and he same 
year he published^ in two volumes, folio, his Dictionary of 
the English Language; and the following year he published 
an abridgment of it in two volumes, octavo. He afterwards 
occasionally employed himself in writing for magazines, 
and other periodical publications. In 1758 he published his 
History of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. 

In 1762 he received a pension from the king of three 
hundred pounds a year, which was continued to tbe end of 
nis life. In 1765 the degree of doctor of laws was con¬ 
ferred on him by Trinity College, Dublin; and he received 
some years after the same degree from the university of 
Oxford. In 1765 he published his edition of Shakespeare; 
and this year be was introduced into the family of Mr. 
Thfi&'a, an eminent and wealthy brewer, and member of par¬ 
liament for tbe'borough of Southwark. Mr. Boswell remarks, 
that" nothing cojuld.be more fortunate for Johnson than 
this connection. He had at Mr. Tbrale’s all the comforts 
mid even luxuries of life; his melancholy was diverted, and 
bis irregular habits lessened by association with an, agreeable 
and well ordered family. He was treated with the utmost 
respect, and even affection. The vivacity of Mr. Thrale’s 
literary talk roused him to cheerfulness and exertion, even 
when they were' alone. But this was not often the case, 
or he found here a constant succession of what gave him 
he highest 'enjoyment, the society of the learned, the witty, 
and the eminent in every way, who were assembled in nu¬ 
merous companies, called foc% bis wonderful powers, and 
gratified him with admira|iM, to which no man could be 
insensible." In 1767 he Jiad a private interview with the 
king, in the library at the Queen’s Palace. In 1*770 he 
published his False Alarm ; the following year. Thoughts 
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•jonceruiBg Falkland’s Islands; and in 1774, The Patriot. 
These political pamphlets have great merit in point of lan- 
goage; bnt they contain much gross misrepresentation, and 
much malignity, and abound with snch arbitrary principles as 
are totally inconsistent with a free constitution. 

' In thrf autumn of the year 1773 he undertook a journey 
to the Hebrides or Western Islands of Scotland, of which 
he published an account, in one volume, octavo, in 1775. 
Dr. Towers observes, that “ this is a very masterly perfor¬ 
mance ; for, besides a very pleasing account of his journey, 
it also contains a variety of acate observations on human 
life, and many curious incidental remarks relative to the 
history of literature, with which Dr. Johnson was very 
intimately conversant. In this journey he was accompanied 
by Mr. Boswell; and the habitual good humour of this 
gentleman, his vivacity, his love of literature, and his per¬ 
sonal attachment to Johnson, together with his natural in¬ 
fluence in Scotland, must have rendered him a very agree¬ 
able companion to him during the course of bis tour to the 
Hebrides. Of this journey Mr. Boswell has himself since 
published an account, which is highly entertaining, and 
which appears to contain a very natural, exact, and faithful 
representation, not only of the incidents which occurred 
during the tour, but also of the singular manners of his 
learned and celebrated friend.” 

In 1775 he travelled into France, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale: and Foote, who happened to be at Paris at the 
same time, said, that the French were quite astonished at 
his figure and manner, and at his dress, which was exaotly 
the same with what he was accustomed to wear in London. 
It was this year that he published his Taxation no Tyranny, 
an Answer to the Resolutions and Address of the American 
Congress. This pamphlet contained the same arbitrary 
principles with his former political pieces, and the grossest 
and most virulent abuse of the Americans, 

In 1779, when he was seventy years of age, he published 
his Lives of the Poets. These considered as compositions, 
possess a very high degree of merit, and contain a great 
variety of acute and admirable reflections; but they are 
often very far from containing just, candid, or impartial 
accounts concerning whom be wrote. Bishop Newton 
says, “ Never was any biographer more sparing of his 
praises, or more abundant in his censures. He seemingly 
delights more in exposing blemishes than in recommending 
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beauties; slightly passes over excellences, and enlarges ujx.u 
imperfections.” 

Dr. Johnson died at his house in Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
on the 13th of September, 1784, in the 75th year of bis 
age, and was interred in Westminster Abbey. The follow¬ 
ing character has been given of him by Mr. Boswell in his 
journal of their tour to the Hebrides : Dr. Samuel John¬ 
son’s character, religious, moral, political, and literary, nay, 
his figure and manner, are, I believe, more generally known 
than those of almost any man ; yet it may not be super¬ 
fluous here to attempt a sketch of him. Let my readers 
then remember that he was a sincere and zealous Christian 
of the high church of England, and monarchical principles, 
which he would not tamely suffer to be questioned ; steady 
and inflexible in maintaining the obligations of piety and 
virtue, both from a regard to the order of society, and from 
a veneration to the great source of all order; correct, nay 
•tern in his taste; hard to please, and easily offended ; im¬ 
petuous and irritable in his temper, but of a most humane 
and benevolent heart; having a mind stored with a vast 
and various collection of learning and knowledge, which he 
communicated with peculiar perspicuity and force, in rich 
and choice expression. He united a most logical head with 
a most fertile imagination, which gave him an extraordinary 
advantage in arguing; for he could reason close or wide, 
as he saw best for the moment. He could, when he chose 
it, be the greatest sophist that ever wielded a weapon in 
the sch ools of declamation ; but he indulged this only in 
conversation, for he owned he sometimes talked for victory : 
he was too conscientious to make error permanent and 
pernicious by deliberately writing it. He was conscious of 
his superiority. He loved praise when it was brought to 
him, but was too proud to seek for it. He was somewhat 
too susceptible of flattery. His mind was so full of imagery 
that he might have been perpetually a poet. It has been 
often remarked, that in his poetical pieces, which it is to be 
regretted are so few, because so excellent, his style is easier 
than in his prose. There is deception in this; it is not 
easier, bat better suited to the dignity of verse; as one 
may dance with grace, whose motions to ordinary walking, 
in the common step, are awkward. He had a constitutional 
melancholy, the clonds of which darkened the brightness of 
his fancy, and gave a gloomy cast in bis whole coorse of 
thinking : yet, though grave and awful in his deportment. 
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when he thought it necessary or proper, he- frequently 
indulged himself in pleasantry and sportive sallies. He was 
prone to superstition, but not to credulity. Though his 
imagination might incline him to a belief of the marvellous 
and mysterious, his vigorous reason examined the evidence 
wilh jealousy. He had a loud voice, and a slow deliberate 
utterance* which no doubt gave some additional weight 
to the sterling metal,of bis conversation. Lord Pembroke 
said once to me at Wilton, with a happy pleasantry and 
some truth, that ‘ Dr. Johnson’s sayings would not appear 
so extraordinary were it not for bis bow-wow way.’ But I 
admit the truth of this only on some occasions: the Messiah 
played upon the Canterbury organ is more sublime than 
when played upon an inferior instrument; but very slight 
music will seem grand when conveyed, to the ear through 
that majestic medium. While, therefore Dr. Johnson’s 
sayings are read, let his manuer be taken along with them. 
Let it, however be observed, that the sayings are generally 
great; that, though he might be an ordinary composer at 
times, he was for the most part a Handel. His person was 
large, robust, 1 may say approaching to the gigantic, and 
grown unwieldy from corpulency. His countenance was 
naturally of the cast of an ancient statue, but somewhat 
disfigured by the scars of that evil, which it was formerly 
imagined the royal touch could cure. He was now in his 
sixty-fourth year, and was become a little dull of hearing. 
His sight had always been somewhat weak; yet so much 
does mind govern and ever supply the deficiency of organs, 
that his perceptions were uncommonly quick and decurate. 
His head, and sometimes his body, shook with a kind of 
motion like the effect of a palsy: he appeared to be fre¬ 
quently disturbed by cramps or convulsive contraction, of 
the nature of that distemper called St. Vitus’s dance. He 
wore a full suit of plain brown clothes, with twisted hair 
buttons of the same colour, a large busby greyish wig, a 
plain shirt, black worsted stockings, and silver buckles. 
Upon his tour, when journeying, he wore boots and a very 
wide brown cloth great coat, with pockets which might 
have held the two volumes of his foUo. dictionary ; and he 
carried in his hand a large English oak stick. Let me adk 
be censured for mentioning such minute particulars. Every 
thing relative to so great a man is worth observing. I 
remember Dr. Adam Smith, in his rhetorical lectures at 
Glasgow, told us he was glad to know, that Milton wore 
latcbets in his shoes instead of buckles.” 
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The works of Dr. Johnson were published together in 
eleven volumes, octavo, in 1787, and some additional volumes 
have since been Added. Two volumes, octavo, of letters to 
and from him* have also been published by Mr. Piozzi. 


NELSON. 

. Horatio Nhlson, the son of the Rev. Edmund Nelson, 
was bora at Burnham Thrope, in Norfolk, September 29, 
1758. At an early period be declared his choice of a sailor’s 
life. When he was only twelve years old, being at home 
daring the Christmas holidays, he read in the country news¬ 
paper that bis uncle, Captain M. Suckling, was appointed 
to the Raisonable, of 64 guns. “ Do, William," said he to 
a brother, who was a year and a half older than himself, 
*' write to my father, and tell him that I should like to go to 
sea with uncle Maurice.” Mr. Nelson was then at Bath, 
whither he had been for the recovery of his health: his 
circumstances were straitened, and he had no prospect of 
ever seeing them bettered; he knew that it' was the wish 
of providing for himself by which Horatio was chiefly 
actuated, and did not oppose his resolution ; he understood 
also the boy’s character, and had always said, that in what¬ 
ever station he might be placed, he would climb to the top 
of the tree. Accordingly Captain Suckling was written to. 
“ W hat*; ” said he, in his answer, “ has poor Horatio done, 
who is so weak, that he above all the rest should be sent to 
rough it out at sea? But let him come, and the first time 
we go into action a cannon ball may knock off his head, and 
provide for him at once.” 

Soon after he was taken from school to serve under his 
unde, but as the latter commanded only a guard ship in the 
Thames, he was sent, in 1771, to the West Indies in a mer¬ 
chantman. He next sailed with Commodore Phipps, on a 
voyage of discovery towards the north pole. Afterwards he 
engaged on board the squadron of Sir Edward Hughes, 
destined for the East Indies. Thence he returned, debili¬ 
tated in body and depressed in spirits, “ to die at home”— 
but he had not yet earned his grave under the dome ot 
St. Paul’s. • -■ 

In 1780, having recovered strength enough again to 
brave death abroad^, he was appointed to serve in the 
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West; Indies, where bis adventures were of the tnost roman¬ 
tic kind, bnt our limits will sot permit the detail of' them. 
A second time he returned to England a living skeleton, and 
went to Bath, where he was so helpless that he was carried 
to and from his bed. Indeed Nelson was a great sufferer 
from his infancy; riot having like Charles XII. of Sweden, 

“ a frame of adamant,” yet like him having “ a soul of fire,” 
his frail body was perpetually harassed and wasted by the 
restless spirit within, that was impatient of confinement, and 
often on the eve of escaping; But from his bed of sickness, ‘ 
or rather on it, he was sent as captain of the Albermarfe, to 
suffer the rigours of a northern winter in the Baltic; and 
when he had undergone that seasoning he was ordered to 
Canada. Thence he passed to the West Indies, where be 
became acquainted with Prince William Henry (now Duke ■ 
of Clarence) then serving under Lore! Hood: from that 
time the prince was a friend to him through life. In 1788, 
after a short visit to France, Nelson was a third time sta¬ 
tioned in Ihe West Indies, where he fonnd himself senior 
captain, under Sir Edward Hughes, and consequently se¬ 
cond iu command. We must not enter into the details of 
his public spirited conduct in resisting the illegal practices 
of American interlopers and faithless government contrac¬ 
tors. He served his country most daringly arid disinterest¬ 
edly ; for which he was happy to escape rain and a prison 
for life, instead of thanks and remuneration. Indeed from* 
the very outset of Nelson’s career to his last expedition, the 
ministers of government seem to have been always slow, and 
sometimes reluctant, to reward his merits. ■'"* 

It was here, in 1787, he saw and loved, and married 
Mrs.' Nisbet, the daughter of a physician in the island of 
NeVis.' The purity and ardour of his attachment to this 
lady are glowingly displayed in the following extracts from 
letters written to her during his occasional absence. “ We 
are often separate,” said he, in a letter to her a few month* 
before their marriage, “ but our affections are not by any 
means on that account diminished: our country has the 
first demand for our. services, and convenience or 

happiness must ever give way to the public good.”*— M 'To 
write letters to you,” says he, in. anothekletter, “ is the next 
greatest pleasure I feel to receiving them from you; Whit 
I experience when I read .such as I am sure are the pure 
sentiments of your heart, my poor pen capnot express—nor ' 
indeed would 4 ! jjive m^ch ter any pen or head whiOu could 
express feelings - ^ that kind. Absent frote fodj feel no 
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pleasure; . it is yon who are every thing to me* Withoat 
yot i care not for this world; lor I have found lately 
nothing in it hut vexation and trouble. These are my 
present sentiments. God Almighty grant they may never 
change ! nor do I think they will.” It is lamentable that 
the constancy of a passion so noble did not equal its in¬ 
tensity. 

In the earlier period of the French revolutionary war, 
Nelson accompanied Lord Hood to Toulon, and was subse¬ 
quently employed by that commander on an embassy to 
Naples, where he first saw Sir William and Lady Hamilton. 
Sir William, alter his first interview with him, told his lady 
that be was about to introduce a little man to her who 
could not boast of being very handsome; but such a man 
as he believed woujd one day astonish the world. “ I have 
never before,” continued he, “ entertained an officer at my 
honse, but 1 am determined to bring him here ; let him be 
put in the room prepared lor Prince Augustus.” Thus that 
acquaintance began which ended iu the destruction of 
Nelson’s domestic happiness ; though it seemed to threaten 
no such consequences in its commencement. He spoke of 
Lady Hamilton, in a letter to his wife, as a young woman of 
amiable manners, who did honour J.o the station to which she 
was raised. 

We pass over the exploits of Nelson at Sardinia, Crosica, 
and on the coast of Italy, under Admiral Hotham ; bis ia- 
oours there alone, if he had afterwards achieved no greater 
things, would have been sufficient to entitle him to rank 
afl!Bn£' the first of British captains, though they were but 
the commonplace incidents of bis life. Amidst all disheart¬ 
ening, appalling, and obstructing contigencies, he pressed 
right onward in his course of honour. 

In 1795 we find him, as Commodore Nelson, still in the 
Mediterranean with Sir John Jervis. In the "battle of 
St. Vincent, from which the commander in chief derived 
hia title of nobility, our hero distinguished himself by pro¬ 
digies of enterprising valour. These reveajedyfis name at once 
in the splendour wl^h it had long b^g^HNring behind a 
cloud of untoward circumstances, arnjpfs country gazed on 
ber proudest luminary, already at tbqpneridian, with as much 
wonder as if it had been unknown, and had just arisen. 

•Nelson afterwards undertook the desperate expedition 
against Teneriffe. This was one of the few instances in 
which consummate skill and unconquerable spirit failed.to 
accomplish his end. He returned to England with the loss 
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of aa eye, and of bid right arm. Here he was invested with 
the Order of the Bath, and received a pension of £1000 a 
year. The memorial which, as a matter of form, be was 
called upon to present os (be occasion, exhibited an extra¬ 
ordinary catalogue of services performed during the war. 
It stated that be had been in four actions with the 
fleets of the enemy, and in three actions with boats em¬ 
ployed in cutting out of harbour, in destroying vessels, and 
in taking three towns; he had assisted at the capture of 
seven sail of the line, six frigates, four corvettes, and eleven 
privateers ; taken and destroyed near fifty sail of merchant 
vessels; and actually been engaged against the enemy 
upwards of a hundred and twenty times; in which service 
be had lost a right eye and a right arm, and been severely 
wounded and bruised in his body.* . 

Early in 1798 Nelson, now an admiral, rejoined Earl 
61 . Vincent in the Mediterranean. When Buonaparte sailed 
with an immense armament from Toulon on an unknown 
expedition, Nelson was dispatched in quest of him. Had 
these two men encountered, the history of Europe for the 
,ast sixteen years might have been different from what it is. 
Nelson’s little fleet was dispersed by a storm, off the coast 
of Sardinia, which delayed the pursuit. His own ship, the 
Vanguard, was probably rescued from destruction in spite 
of himself, by Captain Ball, who resolutely took it in low, 
and carried the admiral safe into Sardinia. This was an act 
of disobedience after Nelson’s owp heart, though committed 
against his own orders, and from that time he and^Ball, 
who had been cool before, became perfectly cordial towards 
one another. The following passage of a letter written on 
this ocsasion to his wife strikingly exhibits the peculiarity 
of his mind : “ I ought not,” says he, to call what has 
happened to the Vanguard by the cold name of accident; I 
verily belfeve it was the Almighty’s goodness to check my 
consummate vanity. I hope it has made me a better officer, 
as I feel confident it has made me a better man. Figure to 
yourself on Sunday evening at sunset a vain man walking 1 
in his cabin, with a squadron aronnd him, who looked 
np to their chief to lead them to glory, and in whom their 
chief placed the firmest reliance, that the proudest ships of 
equal numbers belonging to France would have lowered 
thpir flags—figure to yourself, on Monday morning, when 
the sun rose, this proud man, his ship dismasted, his fieot 
dispersed, and himself in such distress, that the meanest 
frigate out of France would have been an unwelcome guest." 
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While he was refitting at Sardinia, be was reinforced by 
^ewn ships of. the line, and then' for the firsf timh in his 
fife he found bHnself at foe head of a magnificent armament, 
well 'appointed, worthy of its commander, and prepared for 
any service, however dreadful, to whioh he might lea<Ht. 
Unfortunately his frigates had been separated in the sforai, 
and could not afterwards rejoin the fleet. This was like the 
loss of his eyes to him, and his subsequent prirsnit of the 
French to Egypt, back to Naples, and thence to Egypt again, 
was a chase in the dark for want of these light and swift 
vessels to look out perpetually and on every hand for the 
enemy. That enemy at length he found in the port of 
Alexandria ; and on the first of August a dreadful conflict 
ensued. Nelson found the French fleet moored in a strong 
line across the Ba^y of Aboukir, and in a position which the 
French admiral thought perfectly secure. He ordered an 
immediate attack, and by dexterously sending a part of his 
ships between the enemy’s fleet and foe shore, attacked it 
on both sides at once, ship after ship in succession. A com¬ 
plete victory was the consequence; nine ships of the line 
were taken, and two burnt; one of which was L’Orient, 
the French admiral’s, who was killed in the engagement. 
However complete this victory was, Nelson could not pur¬ 
sue it as he would have done for want of means. Had he 
been provided with small craft, nothing could have prevented 
the destruction of the store-ships and transports in the port 
of Alexandria—four bomb-vessels would at that time have 
burnt the whole in a few hoars. “ Were I to die this mo¬ 
ment^’ skid be, in his dispatches to foe admirably, “ want of 
frigates would be stamped on my heart. No words of mine 
can express what I have suffered and am still suffering for 
want of them.” Snch is the price which the hero must pay # 
for the glory of inflicting death on his fellow-creatnres, such 
comparatively small disappointments producein hik own mind 
inexpressible anguish. Nevertheless Nelspffhad achieved a 
greatdeliverance; notonly Europe, but even India felt relieved 
from a burden of fear too horrible to be endured. The Grand 
Seignior, and the King of Naples, were the first monarchs 
to reward him with hOnours and endowments, At home he 
>, was created Baron Nelson of the Nile, and a pension of 
£2000 a year for three lives was conferred upon him. 
Meanwhile, at Naples, he tarnished the lustre of his victory * 
in Egypt. He fell into the toils of Lady Hamilton; and 
equally intoxicated with passion and pride, acted unworthily, 
and even cruelly, as the ^executioner of Neapolitan vengeance ,* 
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on these subjects of tie king* who bad been compelled or 
seduced by french, violence or craft, to violate tneir, allo¬ 
wance. Lady Hamilton, who from this time so greatly 
influenced bis future life, was a woman whose personal 
accomplishments have seldom been equalled, and whose 
powers of mind were not less fascinating than her person. 
Daring {he long interval which had passed before any 
tidings were received of the victory at Aboukir, she ana 
Sir William had literally been made ill by their hopes and 
fears; and when tidings were brought by a joyful bearer, 
opoen mouthed, tbe effect was such that she fell like one who 
had been shot. The admiration of the hero necessarily 
produced a degree of proportionate gratitude and affection ; 
and when their barge came alongside the Vanguard, at the 
sight of Nelson, Lady Hamilton sprang up the ship’s side, 
and exclaiming, “ O God! is it possibl!!” fell into his arms 
—more, he says, like one dead than alive. He described the 
scene as “ terribly affecting.” 

But amidst all the delirium of glory and adulation that 
bewildered his senses, Nelson was a most unenviable being. 
In a letter addressed to his old friend, Mr. Alexander Davi¬ 
son, he says, ‘ £ Believe me, my only wish is to sink with 
honour into the grave; and when that shall please God, I 
shall meet death with a smile. Not that I am insensible to 
tbe honours and riches my king and coantry have heaped 
upon me—so much more than an officer could deserve; 
yet 1 am ready to quit this world of trouble, and envy none 
but those of the estate six feet by two .” 

In 1800 Nelson returned to England, where hejbttd c.ery 
earthly blessing except domestic happiness; he had for¬ 
feited that ‘ for ever. Before he had been three months at 
home, he was separated from Lady Nelson. Some of his 
last words to her were, “ I call God to witness, there is 
nothing* in you or your conduct I wish otherwise.” This 
was the consequence of his infatuated attachment to Lady 
Hamilton. It had before caused a quarrel with his son-in- 
law, and occasioned remonstrances from his true friends, 
which produced no other effect than that of making him 
displeased with them, and more displeased with himself. 

In the spring of 1801 he was appointed second in com¬ 
mand to Sir Hyde Parker, over a fleet sent to the Baltic, 
to cbastice Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, for a coalition 
with France against the maritime rights of Great Britain. 
The fleet sailed on the 12th of March. Mr. Vansittart 
■ailed in it; the British cabinet still hoping to obtain its 
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end by negotiations. On the 21st Nelson had a long con¬ 
ference with Sir Hyde; and the nest day addressed a letter 
to him, worthy of himself and of the occasion. Mr. Van- 
rittart’s report bad been received. It represented the Danish 
government as in the highest degree hostile, and their state 

{ of preparation as exceeding what our cabinet had p supposed 
mssible; for Denmark had profited with all activity of the 
eisnre which had so impoliticly been given her. More 
time was lost before it coaid be decided whether to take 
the passage of the Belt or of the Sound. At length orders 
were given to pass the Sonnd, and on the afternoon of the 
29th the ships were cleared for action with an alacrity cha¬ 
racteristic of British seamen. At daybreak on the 30th it 
blew a top-sail breeze from N. W. The signal was made, 
and the fleet moved jn order for battle ; Nelson’s division in 
the van, Sir Hyde’s in the centre, and Admiral Grave’s in 
the rear. The whole force consisted of fifty-one sail, of 
various descriptions, of which sixteen were of the line. 

The plan upon which Nelson had determined to act, if 
ever it should be his fortune to bring a Baltie fleet to ac¬ 
tion, was to attack the head of their line, and to confuse 
their movements—“ Close with a Frenchman,” he used to 
say, “ but out-manoeuvre a Russian.” He offered bis ser¬ 
vices for the attack, requiring ten sail of the line, and the 
whole of the smaller craft. Sir Hyde gave him two more 
line of battle ships than he asked, and left every thing to 
his judgment. The enemy’j force, which was very large, 
was not the only obstacle with which the British fleet had 
to Tontftnd, as the channel was extremely intricate, and 
little known. At five minutes after ten the action began. 
The first half of our fleet was engaged in about half an 
hour ; and by half-past eleven the battle became general. 
The plan of attack had been complete; but seldom has any 
plan been more disconcerted by untoward accidents. Of 
twelve ships of the line, one was entirely useless, and two 
others in a situation where they could render little service. 
Of the squadron of gun-brigs and bomb-vessels three only 
reached their appointed station. The commander in chief, 
who was near enough to know the unfavourable circum¬ 
stances which had weakened Nelson, but too distant to 
know the real state of the contending’ parties, or to afford 
Nelson any assistance, and thinking it became him to save 
what be could from the hopeless contest, made the signal 
for retreat. Nelson, who was pacing the quarter-deck in 
all the excitement of action, was asked bv the signal officer 
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if he should repeat it. “ No/’ he replied, u acknowledge 
it.” Presently he called after him, to know if the signal for 
llose action was still hoisted; and being answered in the 
affirmative, said, “ Mind you keep it so.” He now paced 
the deck, moving the stump of his lost arm jn a manner that 
always indicated great emotion. “ Do you know,” said he 
to one of his officers, “ what is shewn on board the com¬ 
mander in chief? No. 39!” The officer asked what that 
meant—“ Why, to leave off action.” Then, shrugging up 
his shoulders, he repeated the words —“ Leave off action ! 
Now, d—n me if I do. You know, Foley,” turning to the 
captain, “ I have only one eye—1 have a right to be blind 
sometimes:” then putting the glass to his blind eye, in 
that mood of mind which sports with bitterness, be ex¬ 
claimed, ‘‘ I really do not see the signal"! D—n the signal ! 
Keep mine for closer battle flying! That’s the way I 
answer such signals ! Nail mine to the mast!" The other 
ships of the line looking only to Nelson, continued the 
action with unabated vigour. ‘ Denmark had never been 
engaged in so arduous a conflict, and never did the Danes 
more nobly display their national courage; but between 
one and two their fire slackened, and about two it ceased 
from the greater part of their line. It was, however, 
difficult to take possession of those who struck, because the 
batteries protected them, and many of the boats which 
approached for this purpose were fired upon. Hoping to 
save this unnecessary effusion bf blood, Nelson wrote a 
spirited letter to the Crown Prince; in consequence «t 
which a negotiation took place, which ended in the sur¬ 
render of most of the enemy’s fleet, and finally in a peace 
with Denmark. After the battle, he said, ‘‘ Well, I have 
fought contrary to orders, and I shall perhaps be hanged. 
Never mjnd s let them!” But his services had been too 
eminent, his judgment too conspicuous, his success too 
signal, for his commander to express any thing but satis¬ 
faction that day. On his return home he was created a 
Viscount. 

His next expedition was not of his own choosing, nor in 
ais own style. It was a sanguinary and disastrous attack 
on the French gun-boats at Boulogne, in which his usual 
skill and intrepidity were displayed, but without bis cos- 
tomary success. 

After the peace of Amiens, Nelson retired to a bouse 
which he had purchased at Merton, in Surry, meaning to 
pass bis days there with Sir Willitlm and Lady Hamilton 
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Sir William did not lung survive. He expired in his wife's 
arms, holding Nelson by (he bund, and almost in his last 
words left her to bis protection. 

On the renewal of hostilities Nelson look the command 
of the blockading fleet off Toulon. On this station be 
continued more than two years, during whielftperiod be 
went on shore thrice only, each time on the king’s business, 
and for not more than an hour. 

In January 1805, the French fleet escaped out of Toulon, 
and joining the Spanish, sailed for the West Indies. Nelson 
was then at Sardinia, and though scarcely twenty-four 
hours behind them at the outset, so uncertain are opera¬ 
tions at sea, that he pursued them in vain to Malta, to Bar¬ 
bary, through the Straits of Gibraltar, across the Atlantic, 
and back to Spain'. From this unparalleled chace of more 
than seven thousand miles full speed (after a stagnation of 
blockade for eight and twenty months) Nelson returned to 
England in August; worn out by fatigue, depressed by 
anxiety, and irritated by ill success. On landing at Ports¬ 
mouth he received certain intelligence of the return of the 
combined fleets to F.urope. Sir Robert Calder had en¬ 
countered them west of Cape Fiuisterre, with an inferior 
force; had defeated them, and taken two ships of the line. 
He hurried away to Merton, to hide his sorrows with Lady 
Hamilton. But he was more miserable in retirement than 
he had been in the agony and paroxysm of grief and disap¬ 
pointment. Lady Hamilton, perceiving the internal suf¬ 
fering ’chat consumed him amidst alTecting cheerfulness, 
seconded his secret desire, though she appeared to prompt 
it, by conjuring him again to oiler his sen ices to govern¬ 
ment. He did so; bis tender was accepted, and Nelson 
once more left his native country to take the command of- 
a fleet destined to achieve the greatest naval victory on re-'- 
cord. He arrived off Cadiz on the 29lh of September, bis 
birth-day; the station which he had chosen was some fifty 
of sixty miles to the west of that city, near Cape St. Mary’s. 
At this time he was not without some cause of anixety ; he 
was in want of frigates—the eyes of the fleet, as he always 
called them. The order of sailing was to be the order of 
battle; the fleet in two lines, with an advanced squadron of 
eight of the fastest sailing two-deckers. The second in com¬ 
mand, having the entire direction of his line, was to break 
through the enemy about the twelfth ship from the rear; 
be would lead through the centre, and the advanced squadrou 
was to cut off three or four a-hcad ol, the centre. 
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For a long lime lie anxiously .sought the enemy without 
efl'ect; hut on the 19th of October he received the grati¬ 
fying intelligence that they had put to sea, and at day break, 
on the 21st of October, the hostile fleets came in s'ght of 
each other in the vicinity of Cape Trafalgar. Our fleet 
consisted of twenty -seven sail of the line and four frigates; 
theirs of thirty-three, and seven large frigates. Their su¬ 
periority was greater in size and weight of metal than in 
numbers. 

Kelson, certain of a triumphant issue to the day, asked 
Captain Blackwood what he should consider as a victor}'. 
That officer answered, that, considering the handsome way 
in which battle was offered by the enemy, their apparent 
determination lor a fair trial of strength, and the situation 
of the land, he thought it would be a ghyious result if four¬ 
teen were captured. Me replied, “ I shall not he satisfied 
with less than twenty.” Soon after the signal was made, a 
signal which will be remembered as long as the language, 
or even (lie memory of England shall endure—Nelson’s last 
signal—“ England expects every man to do bis duty !” It 
was received throughout the fleet with a shout of answering 
acclamation, made sublime by the spirit which it breathed, 
and the feeling which it expressed, lie wore that day, as 
usual, his admiral’s frock coat, hearing on the left breast 
four stars of the ditfeienl orders with which he was invested. 
Ornaments which rendered him so conspicuous a mark for 
the enemy were beheld with ominous apprehensions by his 

officers: hut they knew it was in vain to entreat ’ini to 

1 • 

change his dress or cover the stars. The French admiral, 
Villeneuve, had made his own dispositions with the utmost 
skill; and the fleet under his command waited for the attack 
with perfect coolness. Ten minutes before twelve they 
opened the lire. Admiral Collingwood, in the Royal So¬ 
vereign, steered right for the centre of the enemy’s tine, cut 
through it astern of the Santa Anna, three decker, and en¬ 
gaged her at the muzzle of her guns on the starboard side. 
Nelson ordered the Victory to be steered to the bow of the 
Santissima Trinidada; mean time an incessant raking fire 
was kept up upon the Victory, which had nut yet returned 
a single shot ; fifty of her men had by this time been killed 
or wounded, and her main-top-mast, with all her studding 
sails and their booms, shot away. At four minutes past 
twelve she opened her fire from both her decks. It was not 
possible to break the enemy’s line without running on board 
one of their ships. Accordingly the Victory ran on hoard 
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the Redoutabie just as her tiller ropes were shot away 
The French ship received her with a broadside; then in¬ 
stantly let down her lower deck ports, for (ear of being 
boarded through them, and never afterwards fired a great 
gun during the action. 

It had been part of Nelson’s prayer "before the action, 
that the British fleet might be distinguished by huindnity 
in the victory which he expected. Setting an example 
himself, he twice gave orders to cease firing on the Redou¬ 
tabie, supposing that she had struck, because her great guns 
were silent: for, as she carried no (lag, there was no means 
of instantly ascertaining (lie fact. Fiom this ship, which 
he had thus twice spared, he received his death. A ball 
fired from the mizen-top, which in the then situation of the 
two vessels was iy>t more than filfben yards from that part 
ol the deck w'ere he was standing, struck the epaulette on 
his left shoulder—about a quarter alter one, just in the heat 
of the action. Captain Hardy, who was a few steps (lorn 
him, turning round saw three men raising him up. “ They 
have done for me at last, Hardy," said he. “ 1 hope not!” 
cried llardv. “ Yes,” he replied, “ my back-bone is shot 
through.” Yet even now, not for a moment losing his pre¬ 
sence of mind, he observed, as they were earning him down 
the ladder, that the tiller ropes, which had been shot away, 
were not yet replaced ; and ordered that new ones should 
be rove immediately—then, that be might not be known by 
the crew, be took out his handkerchief and covered bis face 
and bis stars. H ad lie but concealed those badges of ho¬ 
nour from the enemy, England, perhaps, would not have 
bad cause to receive with sorrow the news of the battle of 
Trafalgar. 

It was soon perceived, upon examination, that the wound 
was mortal, and he became impatient to see Captain 
llardv. When that oilicer, who had been oflsu sent (or 
and who could not before leave the deck, at length carat, 
they shook hands in silence, Hardy in vain struggling 
to suppress the feelings of that most painful moment. 
“ Well, Hardy,” said Nelson soon after, “ how goes the day 
with us !”—“ Very Well,” replied llardv; “ ten ships have 
struck.”—“ 1 am a dead man, Hardy,” said he ; “ ] am going 
last—it will he all over with me soon. Come nearer to 
me. Let mv dear Lady Hamilton have my hair, and all 
other things belonging to me.” Captain Hardy assured 
him bis request should be attended to, then once more shook 
hands with hint; and, with a heart almost bursting, host- 
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ened upon deck. About fifty minutes after he returned 
and again taking the hand of his dying friend and com¬ 
mander, congratulated him on having gained a complete 
victory. How many of the enemy were taken he did not 
know, as it was impossible to perceive them distinctly but 
fourteen ar fifteen at least. “ That’s well,” cried Nelson; 
“ but I bargained for twenty.” And then in a stronger 
voice he said, “ Anchor, Hardy, anchor.” Hardy upon this 
hinted that Admiral Collingwood would take qpon himself 
the direction of affairs. “ Not while I live,” said the dying 
Nelson, endeavouring to raise himself from the bed : “ do 
you anchor.” His previous order for preparing to anchor 
had shewn how clearly lie saw the necessity of this. Pre¬ 
sently calling Hardy back, he said to him in a low voice, 
“ Don’t throw me over board and he desired that he might 
be buried by his parents, unless it should please the king to 
order otherwise Then reverting to private feelings, added, 
“ Take care of my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy ; take 
care of poor Lady Hamilton! Kiss me, Hardy,” said lie. 
Hardy knelt down and kissed his cheek ; and Nelson said, 
“ Now I am satisfied. Thank God, 1 have done my duty !’ 
Hardy stood over him in silence for a minute or two ; then 
knelt again. “ Who is that,” said Nelson ; and being in¬ 
formed, he replied, “ God bless you, Hardy.” Hardy then 
left him—forever. His articulation now became difficult; 
but he was distinldy heard to say, ,£ Thank God, I have 
done my duty!” These worcjs he had repeatedly pro¬ 
nounced, and they were the last words which he uttered 
He expired at thirty minutes after four—three hoe and a 
quarter after he had received his wound. 

The total loss of the British in this memorable engage¬ 
ment amounted to 1587. Twenty of the enemy’s ships 
struck—unhappily the fleet did not anchor, as Nelson almost 
with his' dying breath had enjoined ; a gale came 011 from 
the south-west; some of the prizes went down ; some went 
onshore; one effected its escape into Cadiz; others were 
destroyed ; four only w r ere saved, and these by the greatest 
exertions. The wounded Spaniards were sent ashore, an 
assurance being given that they should not serve till regu¬ 
larly exchanged ; and the Spaniards, with a generous feeling, 
which would not perhaps be found in any other people, 
offered the use of their hospitals for our wounded, pledging 
the honorr of Spain that they should be carefully attended 
there. The Spanish 'dee-admiral, Alava, died of his wounds. 
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The French admiral, Villeucuve, was sent to England, and 
permitted to return to France, where he soon after died. 

It is almost superfluous to add, that all the honours which 
a grateful country could bestow were heaped upon the me¬ 
mory of Nelson. His brother was make an earl, with a grant 
of £6000 a year; £10,000 were voted to each of ,his sisters ; 
and £100,000 for the purchase of an estate. A public fu¬ 
neral was decreed, and a public monument. Statues and 
monuments, also were voted by most of our principal cities. 
The leaden coffin in which he was brought home was cut in 
pieces, which were distributed as relics of Saint Nelson— 
so the gunner of the Victory called them—and when at his 
interment his flag was about to be lowered into the grave, 
the sailors who assisted at the ceremony with one accord 
rent it in pieces, thgd each might preserve a fragment while 
he lived. The victory of Trafalgar was celebrated with the 
usual forms of rejoicing: but they were without joy; for 
such already was the glory of the British navy, that even 
this signal victory seemed forgotten in the consideration of 
the price by which it was purchased. ■ 

Nelson was a man of a most original and comprehensive 
genius; his energies, matured, experienced, concentrated, 
were incessantly directed to one point; and his amazing 
mind, inflamed by unbounded ambition, yet awed by a pe¬ 
culiar sense of religion, that rather haunted than governed 
him—exalted by enthusiastic patriotism—exasperated by 
remorseless hostility to France—rendered romantic by his 
insane attachment to Lady Hamilton—and latterly sup¬ 
ported fiy the power and purse of the nation—at length 
accomplished all his heart’s desire. With his death closed 
the most splendid era of the naval history of this country, 
It will be an age before there is work for another Nelson 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Chronology is that science which treats of the arti¬ 
ficial divisions of time, and teaches us to adapt them to past 
transactions, in order to illustrate history. Chronology and 
geography have been termed the “ eyes of history,” so 
closely connected are these three branches of knowledge. 
In order to make any regular progress in learning, some 
acquaintance with chronology is indispensable. To pretend 
to read history, the source and treasure of civil as well as 
sacred knowledge, without jttmding to chronology, would 
be to little or pm post: to chronology, history owes its 
use and beauty. 


EPOCHS AI$D ERAS. 

Times are distinguished under various epochs and eras. 

An epoch or epocha is a point of time that begins with 
eras, and concludes with some remarkable change of things. 
The firsj epoch of time, for instance, is said to have been 
that space which intervened between Adam and the flood ; 
the second is from the flood to the days of Abraham. 

An era is a particular date or period, whence a series of 
years is computed : its origin is contested, though generally 
allowed to have had its rise in Spain. Sepulveda supposes 
it formed from A. ER. A. the note of abbreviation of the 
words, Annua ERal Any its fi, occasioned by the Spaniards 
beginning their computation from the time their country 
came under the dominion of Augustas, or that of receiving 
the Roman calendar. This opinion is rejected by Sealiger ; 
Vossius nevertheless favours the conjecture. 
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Different epochas or eras obtain in different nations; the 
understanding of which is indispensable to the student. 
We shall briefly notice the principal of these divisions of 
time. 

ERA Of THE OLYMPIADS 

> 

This method of computation had its rise from the Olym¬ 
pic games, which were celebrated every fifth year, near the 
city of Olympia, in Peloponnesus. The first Olympiad 
commenced, according to some chronologers, in the year 
3938 of the Julian period ; the year from the creation 3174 ; 
the year before Christ 774; and 24 years, some will have 
23 years, before the building of Rome. The Olympiads 
were also called anni Iphili, from lpliitus, who instituted or 
at least renewed the solemnity of the Olympic games. We 
do not find any computation by Olympiads after the 364th, 
which ended with the year of Christ 440, except that in a 
charter of our King Ethelbert, the years of Ids reign are 
said to be reckoned by Olympiads. This method of reckon¬ 
ing was followed by the ancient Greeks. 

ERA OF THE BUILDING OF ROME. 

This era took place A. M. 3197, and B. C. 752 o>, 753. 
This also has been called the Varronian epocha, being fast 
introduced by Terrentius Varro. The ancient Roman histo¬ 
rians usually follow this epocna, which is referred to thus, 
A. U. C. (that is, anno urbisconditce, or the year of building 
thq city.) 

The eras or epochas, however, which are now chiefly in 
use or referred to, are the following, namely : 

EPOCHA OF THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. 

The number of the years that elapsed from the creation to 
the birth of our Savionr, has never yet been satisfactorily 
ascertained by chronologers. It may here suffice to say, 
that the system now most generally received is that of 
Archbishop Usher; who follows the computation of the 
Hebrew Bible, and fixes the creation of the world at4000 
tears before the birth of Christ, 

CHRISTIAN ERA. 

This was not fully settled till the year 527; when Diony 

Us Exiguus, a Roman abbot, fixed it to the 4713th year of 
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the Julian period, which was four years too kite. It is 
however now so generally received, that this gross error in 
calculation is but seldom regarded. 

ERA OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

AS this era is constantly referred to by French writers, 
during the period that France was under republican govern¬ 
ment, a few particulars concerning it may assist the reader’s 
historical studies. 

The era in question was substituted for the vulgar or 
Christian era in all public and civil instruments, by virtue 
of the decree issued by the national convention, on the 
5th of October, 1793. It commenced with the epooha of 
the foundation of the republic, that is, qn the 22nd of Sep¬ 
tember, 1792 of the vulgar era ; on the morning of which 
day the sun arrived at the true autumnal equinox, at 18 
minutes and 30 seconds past nine o’clock (Paris time.) 
This era was abolished by Buonaparte, and the Christian era 
has been re-established since the commencement of 180G. 


DIVISIONS OF TIME. 

Chronologers have made use of two different sorts of 
years, the one taken from the codrse of the sun, the other 
from that of the moon. The first, called a solar year, 'ft again 
divided into two ; one of them is exact, and measures the 
entire course of the sun ; it is called a tropical year, because 
it begins with the solstice, and determines in 365 days and 
the fourth part of a day nearly. The other is called a civil 
year, less# accurate than the former, and subservient to 
popular uses. 

The lunar year contains 354 days. This kind of year is 
now in use among the Arabians, Turks, and Saracens. 

There are other marks and characters of time, or chrono¬ 
logical terms, which ought to be explained, as cycle, epacts, 
&c. on account of their frequent use in history. 

CYCLE. 

A cycle is a perpetual circulation and recurrence o e the 
same parts of time The oiigin of cycles was thus :— 

22 9 i * 
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The apparent revolution of the sun round the earth has 
been arbitrarily divided into 24 hours; the basis or foun¬ 
dation of all our mensuration of time. Civil use knows 
none but hours; or rather multiples of hours, as days and 
years. But neither the annual motion of the son, nor that 
of the other heavenly bodies, can be measured exactly, and 
without any remainder, by hours, or their multiples. " That 
of the sun is 365 days, 5 hours, 49 miuutes, nearly. That 
of the moon, 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes. Hence, to 
swallow up these fractions in whole numbers, and yet in 
numbers which only express days and years, cycles have 
been invented; which, comprehending several revolutions 
of the same body, replace it after a certain number of 
years in the same points of the heavens whence it first 
departed; or which is the same thing, in the same place of 
the calendar. 

Such is the famous cycle of 19 years, called also the cycle 
of the moon, or lunar cycle, a period of 19 solar years ; 
equivalent to 19 lunar years, and seven intercalary months: 
in which time the new and full moons are supposed to 
return to the same day of the Julian year. 

This is also called the Metonic period, from its inventor 
Meton, the Athenian ; and the golden number : though, 
in propriety, the golden number is rather the particular 
number which shews the year of the lunar cycle any given 
year is in. This cycle of the moon only holds true for 
312 years: for though tjiie new moons do return to the 
^ame day after 19 years; yet not to the same time of the 
day, but nearly an hour and a half sooner: which error, 
in 312 years, amounts to an entire day. Yet those em¬ 
ployed in reforming the calendar went on a supposition 
of the lunations returning precisely from 19 to 19 years 
for ever. 

The use of this cycle in the ancient calendar,'is to shew 
the new moon in each year, and the time of Easter. In the 
new one it only serves to find the epacts; which shew, in 
either calendar, that the new moons fall 11 days too late. 

The cycle of the sun, or solar cycle, is a revolution of 28 
years: beginning with 1, and ending with 28 ; which being 
elapsed, the dominical or Sunday letters, and those that 
express the other feast &c. return into their former place, 
and proceed in the same order as before. It is called solar ' 
cycle, not with regard to the sun’s course, which has no¬ 
thing to do herein ; but from Sunday, anciently callled dies 
solis, the day of the sud • lecause the dominical letter is 
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principally sought for from this revolution; the dominical 
letters of which are the first in the alphabet, having been 
substituted in lieu of the nundinal letters of the Romans. 

The reformation of the calendar under Pope Gregory 
occasioned a considerable alteration of this cycle; in the 
Gregorian calendar the solar cycle is not constant and per¬ 
petual, because every fourth secular year is common ; 
whereas in the J ulian it is bissextile. The epocha or be¬ 
ginning of the solar cycle, both Julian and Gregorian, is the 
ninth year before Christ. 

A Julian year is a solar year, containing, commonly, 365 
days; though every fourth year, called bissextile, contains 
366. The astronomical quantity, therefore, of the Julian 
vear is 365 days, six hours, which exceeds the true solar 
yecr by eleven minutes ; which excess ip 131 years amounts 
to a whole day. And thus the Roman year stood, till the 
reformation made therein by Pope Gregory. 

EPACTS. 

The epact is the number of days added to the lunar, to 
make it equal to the solar, year. 

The epacts, then, are either annual or menstrual. 

Hence, as the Julian year is 365 days, six hours, and the 
Julian lunar year 354 days, 8 hours, 41 minutes, 38 seconds; 
the annual epact will be 10 days, 21 hours, 11 minutes, 
22 seconds; that is, nearly 11 days. Consequently, the 
epact of two years is 22 days^ of three years, 33 days; 
or rather three, since 30 days make an embolismic? or inter¬ 
calary month. 

Thus, the epact of 4 years is 14 days; and so of the 
rest: and thus, every 19th year the epact becomes 30 or 0 ; 
consequently the 20th year the epact is 11 again; and so 
the cycle of epacts expires with the golden number, or lunar 
cycle of 19 years, and begins again with the same. 

MONTHS AND DAYS. 

January is tbs first month in the year among the west¬ 
ern nations. The word is derived from Januarius, a name 
given it by the Romans, from Janus, one of their divinities, 
to whom they attributed two faces; because on the one 
side the first of January looked towards the new year, and 
on the other towards the old one. The word Januarius may 
also be derived from janua, a cate; for the first month is 
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as the gate of the year. NumaPompilius made January the 
first month, Romulns’ year begianing in the month of March. 

FEBRUARY is derived from februa, an old Latin word ; 
for, from the very foundation of the city, we meet with 
februa for purification ; and februare, to purge or purify. 
In this month the Romans held a least in behalf of the 
manes of the deceased ; and Macrobius tells us, that iu this 
month also sacrifices were performed, and the last offices 
were paid to the defunct. 

March, the third month according to our computation, 
was considered as the first by some of the ancients, and by 
others as the third, fourth, or fifth, and even the tenth month 
of the year. Romulus named it after his supposed father, 
Mars, and appointed it as the first month of the year. 

April (in Latin Aprilis) is derived from aperio, I open; 
because the earth in this month begins to open her bosom 
for the production of vegetables. 

May, the fifth month, was called Maius , by Romulus, 
from respect to the senators and nobles of the city, who 
were named Majores: though others say it was so called 
from Main, the mother of Mercury, to whom they offered 
sacrifice in this month. 

June, by the Romans called Junius, in honour of the 
Roman youth who served Romulus in war s some derive the 
word Junius from Juno. 

July is the seventh month; the word is derived from the 
Latin Julius, the surname ot C. Cecsar, the dictator, who 
wgg born in this month. Marc Antony first gave this 
month the name of July, which was before called Quintilis, 
as being the fifth month of the year in the old Roman 
calendar. For the same reason August was called Sextilis ; 
and September, October, November, and December, still 
retain their original names. 

August, in a general sense, implies something tnajestic, 
and the appellation was first conferred on Octavius by the 
Roman senate. Octavius, then named Augustus Ca?sar, 
was in this mouth created consul; he had thrice triumphed 
in Rome, subdued Egypt to the Roman empire, and termi¬ 
nated the civil wars: on this account the month was dedica¬ 
ted to his honour, and is still called after his name. 

September, fromseplimus, the seventh month, reckoning 
from March, which was the first month of the ancients. The 
Roman senate would have given this month the name of 
Tiberius, but the emperor opposed it. Under other empe¬ 
rors it had other names; but at present they are all disused. 
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October, the eighth month in the year in Romulus’ ca¬ 
lendar, though the tenth in that of Numa, Julius Cassar, &c. 
October has still retained its name notwithstanding all the 
names the senate and Roman emperors would have given it; 
as, Fauslinus, Inqictus, and Domitianus. 

.November was the ninth month in the year of Romulus 
(whence its name;) but it is the eleventh month of the J ulian 
year. 

December, from decern, ten; it being assigned by Ro¬ 
mulus as the tenth month in the year. It is now the last, 
wherein the sun enters the tropic of capricorn, and makes 
the winter solstice. 

Months are solar or lunar.—A solar month is the space 
of time within which the sun’ moves, through one entire 
sign of the ecliptic. A lunar periodical month is the space 
of time in which the moon makes her round through the zo¬ 
diac, or wherein she returns to the same point. 

The Old Style is the Julian manner of computing time, 
and agrees with the Julian year, which contains 365 days, 
six hours. The Gregorian, or New Style, agrees with the 
true solar year, which contains only 365 days, five hours, 
and nearly forty-nine minutes. In the year of Christ 200 
there was no difference of styles, but there is now a difl’e- 
rence of eleven days between the old style and the new, the 
latter being much beforehand with the former. 

At the diet of Ratisbon, in-1700, it was decieed by the 
body of protestants of the empire, that eleven dgys shoijjd 
be retrenched from the old style, in order to accommodate 
it to the new, and the same regulation has since passed into 
Sweden, Denmark, and England ; where it was established 
by 24 Geo. II. c. 23, which enacts, that the supputation , 
according to which the year of our Lord begins on the 
twenty-fifth day of March, shall not be used before and after 
the last day of December, 1751. And that from thenceforth 
the first of Januany every year shall be reckoned the first 
day of the year, and that the natural day next immediately 
following the second day of September, 1752, shall be called 
and reckoned the fourteenth day of September, omitting 
the eleven' intermediate days of the common calendar ; and 
that the several natural days succeeding the fourteenth day, 
shali-be called and reckoned in numerical order. The adop¬ 
tion o; the Gregorian computation accordingly took place in 
1752, and is now recognized throughout the kingdom. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 

FROM THE INVASION OF ENGLAND BY JULIUS CJiSAR. 

Yean before Christ. 

62 Invasion of England by Julias Caesar. 

The Britons, its inhabitants, were a branch of the 
ancient Gauls, or Celtae; of which the Reign* pos.- 
sessed the western part, the Brigantes had the 
northern, the Iceni dwelt in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and the Silures inhabited South Wales. 

60 Dover Castle built by Julius Caesar, 

47 Gloucester built r by Arviragus, a Roman general. 

45 Caesar introduced the solar or Julian year. 

23 Coin first used in Britain. 

i ea r of our Lord. 

43 Claudius Caesar makes an expedition into Britain. 

49 The city of London fortified by the Romans. 

61 The Iceni, &c. reduce London to ashes, and massacre 

70,000 Romans—Queen 'Boadieea is defeated by 
the Romans, and 80,000 Britons slain. 

78 Anglesea Isle subdued by the Romans. 

85 Julius Agricola, the Roman general, builds a rampart, 
with a chain of castles from the Forth to the Clyde. 

8 2 The f.iver Medway overflowed the country. 

90 Britain first discovered to be an island. 

95 The river Humber overflowed, and deluged a country of 
fifty miles. 

110 Luthgacus, the 22nd king of Scotland, a tyrant, put to 
death by his nobles. 

121 Adrian, the Roman emperor, visits Britain, add builds 
a wall from Newcastle to Carlisle. 

154 Hygenus, Bishop of Rome, first takes the title of Pope. 

162 The Britons revolt from the Roman government. 

178 Lucius, King of Britain, sends to Pope Eleutherus for 
some Christain preachers. 

185 London was the seat of an archbishop. 

190 Confirmation first took place. 

209 Scotland first received the Christain faith—Sevgru*"* 
wall built from sea to sea. 

217 The Septuagiot, or Greek Bible, fo*u; in a cask. 
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218 The Vulgate edition of the Bible discovered. 

220 A frost in Britain, which held five months. 

23*3 Gold and silver coin used in Scotland. 

234 A storm in Canterbury, which threw down 200 houses 
i*nd killed many families. 

245 The sea swallowed up many thousand acres of laud in 
Lincolnshire. 

250 The river Thames frozen for nine weeks. 

272 A famine in Britain, so that persons ate the bark of 
trees. 

204 The city of London was walled, and a palace built. 

208 Mechanical arts in Britain exceeded those of Gaul. 

306 Constantins died at York, and was succeeded by his 
son, Constantine the Great—Jjondon wall built— 
a famine in Scotland, when thousands were starved. 

310 Forty thousand persons perished by famine in England 
and Wales. 

316 Surplices first used in churches. 

325 The Nicene Creed framed. 

330 An irruption of the sea in Lancashire. 

340 Saddles were first used—The Creed called the Alhuna* 
sian now wrote. 

349 Four hundred and twenty houses blown down in Car¬ 
lisle, and many persons killed. 

353 Five thousand persons lost in Cheshire by an irruption 
of the sea. 

359 A severe frost in Scotland tor fourteen weeks. 

400 Bishops appointed by the people—The invention of 
bells. 

402 The patronage of churches began. 

410 Constantine, a British prince, was elected the first 
British k’jg after Lucius. 

415 Roman highways were made in Britain. 

416 Colchester destroyed by a storm, and many people 

killed. 

432 St. Patrick preached the gospel in Ireland. 

433 The season of Advent was first observed. 

476 Hengist's treacherous massacre of 300 English nobles, 
at an entertainment at Stonehenge. 

479 Constantine, King of Scotland, slain by a nobleman 
for ravishing his daughter. 

508 Prince Arthur begins his reign over the Britons. 

519 Round Table order of knighthood began. 
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528 Swearing on the Gospels first used. 

531 University of Cambridge first chartered. 

534 Morietic, King of Ireland, drowned in a hogshead of 
wine. 

547 The Kingdom of Northumberland began. * 

568 Crosses first set upon steeples. 

582 The Mercian kingdom began. 

590 The laws of the land translated into Saxon. 

596 The first Christain burial-place in Britain—Canterbury 
made the metropolitan archpishoprie by St. Au¬ 
gustin. 

600 Feodal or feudal system introduced by the Saxons. 

605 The first establishment of the Court of Chancery. 

610 Laws published in the Saxon tongue—St. Paul’s in 
London built. 

614 Westminster Abbey built. 

622 Mahomet, the false prophet, flies from Mecca to Me¬ 
dina. 

628 The first stone cburch built at Lincoln—York Cathe¬ 
dral built. 

640 Parishes in England first laid out, being 45,000, after¬ 
wards reduced to 8700. 

53 Loudon first made a bishopric. 

670 Building with stone brought into England by Bennet, 
a monk. 

674 Glass brought into England by Benedict, a monk. 

677 Rochester burnt by Ethelred, King of Mercia. 

695 The Thames frozen for six weeks, so as to build booths 
upon it. 

701 A storm at Lincoln,'which threw down above 100 bouses. 

709 Silver plate first used by Welford, Bishop of Northum¬ 
berland. 

728 Tna, King of Wessex, regulated ale and alehouses. 

739 A famine all over England, Wales and Scotland. 

740 Churchyards first admitted into cities. 

742 Six hundred cities destroyed by earthquakes. 

746 The Creed, Lord’s Prayer, &c. translated into Saxon— 

Scriptures ordered to be read in British monaste¬ 
ries. 

747 A dreadful pestilence over Europe and Asia. 

751 Organs first brought to Europe, and used in churches, 

758 Burials first allowed in churchyards. 

762 A plague in England. 
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771 Plague at Chichester, of which 34,000 persons died. 

786 Pleading introduced into English courts of judicature. 

788 Plague in the city of Canterbury. 

789 The custom of pledging in drinking began. 

790 Trumpets first sounded before English kings. 

792 A famine in Wales and Scotland. 

795 The Danes first visited the coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland. 

800 The Norman invasions now commenced. 

807 The Danes first landed in Ireland, and destroyed Ros¬ 
common. 

809 Order of St. Andrew in Scotland instituted. 

820 Title of King of England first used. 

827 Egbert, by an edict, orders all the south part of the 
island to be called England. 

836 The Flemings trade to Scotland for fish. 

839 Orkney Isles sold by Denmark to Scotland. 

851 The Danes landed at the mouth of the Thames, and 
took Canterbury and London—And Dublin in Ire¬ 
land. 

880 Alfred recovers England from the Danes. 

882 Aldermen first appointed. 

885 Alfred repairs the city of London. 

896 Alfred divides England into counties and hundreds, 

appoints fairs and markets, and founds Oxford 
University—The first brick buildings in England. 

897 Knighthood first used in England. 

915 Doomsday-book commenced—Cambridge Diversity* 
founded. 

919 A storm which destroyed above 40 houses in Cambridge. 
923 The river Thames frozen for 13 weeks 
5)25 Coroners became officers of the realm. 

033 Constantine III. King of Scotland, resigned his crown, 
and became a monk. 

942 Ireland overrun by the Danes. 

944 A storm in London which threw down 1C(\) ho:iser„ 

946 Theft made punishable with death. 

947 The Danes are overcome in battle by the Irish. 

951 Southampton nearly destroyed in a storm by lightning. 
954 A plague in Scotland, which destroyed 40,000 persons. 
960 The first tunable set of bells hung up at Croyland 
Abbey. 

964 St. Pauls, London burnt 
968 Bells lirst consecrated. 
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970 Division of Wales into North, South, and Powis Land. 

971 Tribute of wolves’ heads paid to England by the 

Welsh. 

979 Juries first instituted, and customs first collected. 

980 Stone buildings introduced into England^. 

982 Great part of London destroyed by fire. 

984 England invaded by the Welsh. 

9J1 Arithmetic brought into Europe from Arabia. 

1000 Scarlet die invented—Paper of cotton rags used. 

1002 A general massacre of the Danes in England, on 
Sunday. November 13. 

1004 Norwich destroyed by Sweyn of Denmark. 

1005 All the old churches rebuilt—A famine in England. 
1008 The Danes subdue great part of England. 

1011 Canterbury Cathedlal burnt by the Danes, and nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants destroyed. 

1015 Children forbidden by law to be sold in England. 

1016 London Bridge built of wood. 

1017 Canute is fully established King of England. 

1018 Annual amount of the land-tax in England, £82,000. 
The Danes settled in Scotland. 

027 William, Duke of Normandy, born. 

1032 Scotland divided into baronies. 

1039 Duncan, King- of Scotland, killed bv the usurper 
Macbeth. 

1041 The first sermon preached at the coronation of Ed¬ 
ward the Confessor. 

1047 A'famine in Scotland, which continued for two years. 

1048 An earthquake at Worcesler and Derby. 

1050 Broad seal of England first used. 

1051 William, Duke of Normandy, visited King Edward. 

1052 The court of Hustings granted to the city of London. 
1055 Nearly 400 houses in London blown down by a storm. 

1057 Malcolm 111. King of Scotland, killed the tyrant and 

usuper Macbeth. 

1058 King Edward the Confessor the first who touched for 

the king’s evil. 

1060 French language and customs first used in England. 
1063 The river Thames frozen for fourteen weeks. 

1065 JLaws of Edward the Confessor composed—Sealing 

deeds and charters first used in England—West¬ 
minster Abbey rebuilt. 

1066 The conquest of England, by William, Duke of 

Normandy, in the battle of Hastings, October 14. 
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1007 The Cinque Ports first appointed—The city of Exetei 
refused allegiance, but compelled to submit. 

10GS England divided into baronies—Curfew bell esta¬ 
blished. . 

1070 Musical notes invented—Feudal law introduced. 
1072 The bishops made barons—Vice of swearing intro, 
duced. 

1075 First archdeacon in England—Precedency-of bishops 

settled. 

1076 Justices of peace first appointed in England—Bishop¬ 

rics removed from villages to great towns. 

1077 London much damaged by fire. 

1078 Tower London built. 

1079 Court of Exchequer instituted, awl sheriffs appointed 

first—The Jews arrived in England—The New 
Forest in Hampshire began to be made. 

1080 Doomsdav-book, or a survey of England, began 

1087 The first English stone bridge at Bow, near Stratford 

—Gold first coined in England—A famine in 
England. 

1088 Robert, Duke of Normandy, conspires against Eng¬ 

land —The Danes from Dublin burnt Waterford, 
in Ireland. 

1090 An earthquake in England, followed by scarcity— 

The Norman rebellion extinguished—Corporations 
began in England. 

1091 A violent storm in England, 500 houses throv a down. 

and Bow Church in London unroofed—The church 
steeple and many houses thrown down at old Sarum 
—And Winchelscomb Church steeple, in Glouces¬ 
tershire, thrown down. 

1095 The Welsh rebel, and defeat the Normans and English. 

1096 The first crusade, or holy war, began. 

1100 Tower of London walled in—Curfew bell abolished 

after 32 years—Taxes raised arbitrarily—Coats of 
arms and heraldry introduced—Goodwin Sands 
first formed, the sea overflowing 4000 acres—Pri¬ 
vilege of making wills granted. 

1101 Silver coin first made round—The measure of an ell 

or yard fixed by Henry I.’s arm. 

1102 Gloucester Abbey and the city of Winchester burnt 

—Surnames began to be used in England. 

1107 The first king’s speech delivered by Henry i. 

1109 Land-tax of England three shillings per hide. 
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1110 Cambridge University revived. 

1115 St Stephen’s Chapel, now the House of Commons, 

built. 

1116 Parliament first met. 

1118 Order of Knights Templars established. 

1120 Henry I.’s eldest sou, and two other children, with 
180 nobility, shipwrecked and lost in coming from 
Normandy. 

1123 Woodstock Park the first in England. 

1127 Churchwardens and overseers instituted. 

1137 Danegelt, or land-tax, abolished by Stephen—A fire 

in London—London Bridge built—York city, its 
cathedral, and thirty-nine churches burnt. 

1138 Appeals to the pope first made from England. 

1140 An eclipse, March 21, which brought on total dark¬ 
ness—Canon law first introduced into England. 
1150 Brittany annexed to the crowmof France. 

1153 Eleven hundred castles demolished in England. 

1159 Scutage, the first tax in England levied to pay an army. 

1160 Bills of exchange first mentioned—Thirty German 

heretics in England famished to death. 

1163 London Bridge rebuilt with timber. 

1164 Herring fishery first practised. 

1171 Four knights massacre Thomas a Becket—Preston 
guild established. 

1174 Henry II. arrived from Normandy, and did penance 
at Becket’s tomb. 

J176 Ehgland divided into circuits, and itinerant judges 
appointed. 

1170 York city again burnt by the Hanes. 

1180 Glass windows used in private houses in England. 

1184 Justices in eyre, or the forests, appointed. 

1185 The Knights Templars founded the Temple; London. 

1186 The great conjunction of the sun and moon, and all 

the planets, in the sign Libra. 

1187 St. Paul’s Church built on stone arches, hitherto un¬ 

known. 

1189 Henry II. died with grief at the altar, cursing his sons, 
—Jews massacred at the coronation of ltichard I. 
—500 perished at York—Sheriffs in London first 
appointed. 

Coarse woollen cloth introduced into England -An 
eclipse when the stars appeared at ten in the 
oruing, June 22. 
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1192 Houses in London ordered (to prevent fire) to be of 

stone and covered with slates. 

1193 Richard I. ransomed for 150,000 marks, or £100,000. 

of our money—A great dearth in England and 
r France, followed by a pestilence which held three 
years. 

1194 Dieu et mon Droit, first used on King Richard’s vic¬ 

tory over the French. 

1199 Interest first mentioned as legal, at ten per cent. 

1200 Chimneys first introduced into buildings—Surnames 

now became common in England. 

1201 Cities first incorporated. 

1202 Assize of bread first appointed. 

1203 The first regular parliament was jield. 

1205 Barons first summoned to parliament—A bail storm 
as large as hens’ eggs which destroyed the corn, de¬ 
molished many houses, and many persons perished. 

1208 Bishops banished from England by King John. 

1209 London Bridge (of stone) finished after 33 years. 

1210 Baus for marriage ordered to be made public. 

1212 Fire on London Bridge destroyed 2000 persons. 

1215 Magna Charta signed by King John and the Barons, 

at llunnymede, June 15—Court of Common Pleas 
established. 

1216 Wheat sold at 12 d. per quarter, beans and oats at 4 d. 
1220 Salisbury Cathedral built. 

1226 Marriages first celebrate'd in churches. 

1227 A conspiracy against Henry for cancelling MagTia 

Charta. 

1233 Thunder fifteen days, with violent tempests of rain— 

Houses of London and other cities still thatched 
with straw. 

1234 Straw used for the king’s bed —Coals discovered near- 

Newcastle—Cider, called wine, made in England. 

1235 Thames flowed so high, that the lawyers were brought 

out of Westminster Hall in boats. 

1236 Leaden pipes for conveying water invented. 

1237 Water began to be conveyed to London in leaden 

pipes. 

1241 The first punishment of hanging, drawing, and quar¬ 

tering—Tin only known in Devon and Cornwall. 

1242 King Henry III. pledged his crown and jewels on his 

daughter’s marriage—Aldermeu of Lmdon first 
appointed. • 
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1244 The Chancellor’s Court established at Oxford 

1245 Savoy Palace, Strand, London, built. 

1246 Tiles first used in England—Houses in London still 

thatched with straw—Cheapside then lay out of 
the city. 

1242 Roger Bacon invented the magic lantern. 

1253 Linen first made in England—Bible divided into 
chapters. 

1255 Eighteen Jews hanged, and about 200 heavily fined 
for malpractices at Lincoln—Tapestry introduced 
by Sir F. Crane. 

1257 Standard weights and measures fixed—Cold first 

coined. 

1258 Counties first-authorized to send members to parlia¬ 

ment. 

1260 Roger Bacon invented magnifying glasses. 

1262 Seven hundred Jews slain in Loudon, for demanding 
more than 2d. per week interest on 20s-—Thirteen 
rioters hanged of the goldsmiths’ and tailors’ com¬ 
panies. 

1264 The Commons of England first summoned to parlia¬ 
ment. 

1266 Cities and boroughs first represented in parliament. 
1269 Jews forbidden from enjoying freeholds by act of par¬ 
liament—The Hamburgh Company incorporated 
in England. 

1271 The Cathedral and Monastery of Norwich burnt, and 

the rioters executed in the king’s presence. 

1272 The first treaty with foreign nations. 

1273 The first coronation feast in England—Gilding with 

leaf gold invented. 

1274 Jew money-lenders obliged to wear a plate on their 

breast—Customs on exports and imports first 
granted by parliament. 

1276 Statue of bigamy passed. 

1277 Two hundred and sixty-seven Jews hanged and quar¬ 

tered for clipping the coin. 

1280 More than 300 houses destroyed by the sea at Win- 

chelsea— Charter to Newcastle for digging and 
using coals. 

1281 Margaret, daughter of the King of Scotland, married 

to the King of Norway. 

1282 Fifty Jews suffered at Northampton for malpractices 

and their synagogues were destroyed. 
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1284 Edward I.’s queen brought to bed at Carnarvon of a 

son, the first Prince of Wales. 

1285 Water brought to London, and Cheapside Conduit 

erected—Fencing schools prohibited in London, 
as productive of duels—Westminster Abbey re¬ 
built. 

1286 Title of Prince of Wales first conferred. 

1287 All the Jews in England seized in one day—15,600 

banished, and their property confiscated. 

1290 Candles of tallow first began to be used. 

1291 Barristers first appointed, 

1293 Regular parliaments commenced. 

1294 Silver mines discovered in Devonshire. 

1296 Edinburgh taken. 

1297 Statue relating to taxes and money bills—The first 

admiral in England. 

1298 The present Turkish empire began. 

1299 Windmills invented. 

1300 Standard for gold and silver fixed by law—Chimnevs 

only in kitchens or large halls-—Legal interest 
twenty per cent. 

1302 The mariner’s compass invented. 

1305 Coals imported in a quantity from Newcastle to 
London. 

1307 Interest of money forty-five per coin. 

1309 A public weighing engine set ap in London. 

1310 Lincoln’s Inn Society established as an inn of court, 

heretofore the Bishop of Chichester’s pal :ee. 

1311 The Knights Templars abolished. 

1318 The greatest earthquake known in England—A famine. 
1322 Battle of Boroughbridge, Yorkshire. 

1327 Pardons at coronations first granted in England. 

1330 Seventy families of woollen manufacturers invited into 

England from the Netherlands. 

1331 T wo Brabant weavers settled at York—The first 

woollen cloth made in England. 

1337 Title of Duke first given in England, to Richard, son 
of Edward the Black Prince. 

1339 Se& fight with the French, 400 sail taken, and 30.000 
men—Parliament granted 30,000 sacks of wool to 
the king—Speaker of the House of Commons first 
chosen—Blankets first made in England—Herald’s 
College instituted—King of England assumed the 
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title of King of France—Edward III. invaded 
France, and pawned his crown and jewels for 
50,000 florins—Order of the Garter instituted. 
1340 Gunpowder and guns first invented by Swarts, a monk. 
1342 Edward III. made the distinction of Lords and Com¬ 
mons. 

1344 Titles firs granted by patent—Statute of preinunire 

passed, to exclude foreigners from ecclesiastical 
livings—-Knighthood of the Round Table revived 
—•Edward the Black Prince created Prinee of 
/ ales. 

1345 The second time of coining gold in England—First 

mention of apothecaries in history—Esquire first 
used by persons of fortune not attending knights. 

1346 Battle of Creasy, where great guns were first used. 

1347 Dearth and famine in England—Plague, of which 

50,000 died in London, 15,000 in Leicester, &c. 

1348 Rain, without one dry day or night, from Midsummer 

to Christmas. 

-350 Toll-gates or turnpikes first in England—Brewers, 
dyers, 8cc. began to use sea-coal for fire. 

1352 The Turks first enter Europe. 

1353 The Strand in London first built on—A famine and 

dearth in England and France, called the dear 
summer. 

1355 Pressing seamen first began. 

1357 Court of Admiralty erected—-Herring statute passed. 

1358 Edward III. quartered the arms of France with those 

of England- 

1359 Storm of lightning, &e. which killed vast numbers of 

horses, and 1000 troops of King Edward III. near 
Chattres. 

1362 Pleadings in English changed from French—A very 
dreadful plague in London. 

1364 Lord Mayor of London entertains four kings at his 
table, England, France, Scotland, and Cyprus— 
John, King of France, died a prisoner in England. 
1368 Three clockmakers came from Delft first into Eng¬ 
land, and set up a striking clock in Westminster. 
1370 Order of Golden Shield and Thistle began—Robert 
Stuart, the hundredth king of Scotland, and first 
of the name of Stuart, crowned at Scoon. 

1377 Plymouth, Portsmouth, Hastings, and Rye, burnt, 
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and the Isle of Wight taken by the French—Coro¬ 
nation oath now first introduced—Population of 
England was 2,092,978 souls. 

1378 Plays first performed in England. 

1 379 A plague in England. 

1381 Bills* of exchange the only legal mode of sending 
money from England. 

1386 Linen shirts began to be worn—Linen weavers from 

the Netherlands established in London- ‘ 

1387 The first High Admiral in England. 

1388 Duke of Gloucester, and other lords rebel—English 

barons first created—The Lord Chief Justice of 
England executed for favouring despotism—Bi¬ 
shops deprived of being judges in capital offences. 

1389 A sea fight, wherein 80 French ships were taken by 

the English—Wine sold at 20s. a tun, the second 
sort at 13s. Ad,— A famine in England—A re¬ 
markable storm on the queen’s landing. 

1390 Herring pickling first invented. 

1391 Brest given up by the English—Cards invented in 

France for the king’s amusement. 

1393 Scotch gold and silver prohibited in England. 

1399 King Richard II. taken prisoner by Henry, Duke of 

Lancaster, who caused him to be assassinated in 
Pontefract Castle—Henry crowned king of Eng¬ 
land, as Henry IV. and the order of the Bath in¬ 
stituted—Roger, Earl of Marslie, and V'ceroy of 
Ireland, slain—Copper money used only^n Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

1400 Duke of Exeter’s conspiracy against King Henry dis¬ 

covered— Rebellion of the English and Welsh, 
and war with Scotland. 

1401 Welshmen forbid purchasing lands in England. 

1402 Battle of Nesbit, when 10,000 Scots were slain—De¬ 

cimal arithmetic invented. 

1403 Isle of Man first governed by the Earl of Northum¬ 

berland. 

1405 Thirty-one French ships taken or destroyed near Mil¬ 

ford Haven—A bishop first put to death by the 
civil power. 

1406 Earl oi Northumberland attainted, and the Isle of Man 

government given to Sir John Stanley. 

1407 Thirty-thousand persons died of the plague in London. 

2 u * 
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1410 Guildhall in London built. 

1412 Judge Gascoigne committed the Prince of Wales to 
prison for assaulting him on the bench. 

1414 Henry V. claimed the crown of France. 

1416 Henry V. pledged the regalia for £20,000. to push 

bis conquests—Emperor Sigismond installed in 
England a Knight of the Garter—England invaded 
by the French. 

1417 Paper made of linen rags now used—Henry V. invaded 

Normandy with 26,000 men. 

1418 Gunpowder first made in England. 

1420 Peace made with France—Garter king at arms first 
appointed in England. 

1422 First commission of array to raise a ntilitia—Duke of 

Bedford began his protectorate—King Henry died 
of a pleurisy at Vincennes. 

1423 Irishmen all ordered out of England. 

1424 Freemasons forbidden in England. 

1426 Scotland receives the Orkney and Shetland Isles fr 
Denmark. 

1426 Parliament receives petitions against the use of hops. 

1429 Battles of Herrings and Patay, under Joan of Arc. 

1430 A national debt was first contracted—Foreigners al¬ 

lowed to have one-half foreigners on juries, but 
not allowed to hold church benefices. 

1435 Duke of Bedford's protectorate ended with his death. 

1438 A staircase fell at Bedford assizes, when 18 persons 

- were killed—Dearth and famine in England, bread 

made in several places of fern roots and ivy berries. 

1439 The first Viscount in England. 

1443 St Paul’s steeple, London, fired, and that of Waltham 
Cross consumed by lightning. 

1446 Tbe sea breaks in at Dort, ami drowns 109,000 per¬ 
sons, April 17. 

1449 French fleet defeated and taken off Sandwich. 

1452 Tbe Lord Mayor’sshow, London, instituted—Guienne, 
or Gascony, totally lost to England—Constanti¬ 
nople taken by the Turks, May 29. 

1460 Woodcuts, and engraving on copper invented. 

1462 The first book printed, which was the Vulgate Bible, 

2 vols. 

1463 Henry VI. taken prisoner in Lancashire. 

1463 Dress restrained by law. 
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1467 First idea of electricity given by two globes of brim¬ 
stone—Long toed shoes forbidden undei heavy 
penalties. 

1471 William Caxton, a mercer, introduced printing—Great 
- iAortality at Oxford—Chester nearly destroyed by 
fire. 

1477 Violins invented—Aberdeen University founded—A 

plague, which destroyed more than 15 years’ war. 

1478 Duke of Clarence drowned in a butt of malmsey. 

1481 Sweating sickness first observed in England, which 

carried oft" great numbers. 

1483 Population of England was now 4,688,000—Post 
horses and stages established —Statutes first printed. 

1486 Sheriff fined £50. for kneeling too near the Lord 

Mayor at St. Paul’s. 

1487 Artichokes first planted in England—The first poet 

laureat. 

1489 Columbus brought maps and sea charts to England. 

1491 Greek language first introduced into England—Wheat 

20 d. per bushel. 

1492 Columbus first discovers America. 

1493 Columbus discovers Montserrat in the West Indies. 

1494 Algebra first known in Europe—Printing carried on 

in Westminster Abbey till now. 

1495 Feodal or feudal laws restored by Henry VII. and 

limited. 

1496 Beggars relieved by law—Game act passed. 

14J7 The Portuguese first sail to the East Indies, under 
Vasques di Gama. 

1498 South America discovered by Yespusius Americana* 

—North America discovered by Sebastian Cabot 
and his son—John Cabot settled Newfoundland, 
*the first English colony in America. 

1499 Thirty thousand persons died of the plague in London, 

1500 Virtues of Jesuits’ bark discovered. 

1501 Lord Mayor’s feast instituted—Merchant tailors, first 

so named. 

1502 Henry VII.’s son died—His chapel at Westminster 

built—St. Helena discovered. 

1503 Slave trade first commenced. 

1505 Shillings first coined in England—Distaff spinning 
first in England. 

1509 Henry VII. built the first double-decked ship in Eng¬ 
land, of 1000 tons. # 
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1510 Hats first made in London. 

1512 War with France—First Royal Navy of England. 

1513 Benefit of clergy taken from murderers. 

1517 Lather began the Reformation. 

1518 Physicians’ College incorporated. 

1520 Frst geographical map of England—Henry VIII. had 
the title of Defender of the Faith, for his writings 
in favour of popery. 

1522 New survey of England made, the first since dooms¬ 
day-book—Roses first planted in England. 

1524 Beer first introduced into England—Soap first made 
at Bristol. 

1529 Secretaries of State first appointed—Lord Cromwell 

made so-^-The name of protestants begins from the 
diet of Spires. 

1530 Sir Thomas More, the first Chancellor qualified by 

education—St. James’s palace built. 

1533 Henry VIII. divorced Queen Catharine, and married 

Anne Boleyn. 

1534 Arable lands restrained, and pasture enforced—Silk 

first worn by the English clergy. 

1535 Ten thousand friars and nuns turned out of English 

monasteries—-Brass great guns first made in Eng¬ 
land—Henry VIII. excommunicated by the pope. 

1536 Translations of the Bible, by order of the king—Six 

articles of religipn published—Wales united to 
, England by parliament—Queen Catharine died, 
and Queen Anne was put to death, when King 
Henry VIII. married Lady Jane Seymour. 

1537 Queen Lady Jane Seymour died in childbed. 

1538 Variations of the seaman’s compass observed—Re¬ 

gisters parochial instituted by Lord Cromwell. 

1539 Pipes of lead invented for conveying water—Cannon 

began to be ased in ships. 

1540 Dissolved abbeys, &c. valued at £2,853,000.—Order 

of the Thistle instituted. 

1543 Pins brought from France—Mortars for bombs used 

in England—Bankrupts regulated by law. 

1544 Iron first cast in Sussex—Edinburgh burnt—Good 

land let in England at Is. per acre. 

1545 Needles first made in England by a native of India, 

which art died with him—Port-holes in ships of 
war introduced. 

1546 Publia stews suppressed. 
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1547 Statute relating to slaves and servants—Iron great 
guns made—Henry VIII. died, and the Duke of 
Somerset protector for the young king. 

1551 The first conjedy acted in England. 

1552 Treason requiring two witnesses—Grapes first brought 

into England, and planted in Sussex—Starching 
linen first introduced—Forty-two articles of reli¬ 
gion published—Translation of David’s Psalms by 
Sternhold and Hopkins. 

1553 Mary, of bloody memory, crowned queen, October 1. 

1554 Twenty marks a sufficient support for gentlemen of 

the law—Wheat sold at 6s. 8 d. per quarter—Seven 
bishops deprived for being married. 

1555 First law to repair highways—Incisures restrained. 
155G Slave trade began with England—Cranmer, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, and about 300 protestants, 
burnt, and great numbers perished in prison. 

1557 Glass bottles first made in England—Alteration in the 

Order of the Garter. 

1558 Calais taken from the English—Queen Mary died of 

a dropsy, and Queen Elizabeth succeeded, who 
completed the Reformation. 

1559 Rebellion of the Roman Catholics against Elizabeth. 

1560 Queen Elizabeth first wore silk stockings—West¬ 

minster Abbey first made collegiate—Temple so¬ 
cieties founded. 

1561 Lapis calaminaris and copper mines discovered m 

England. 

15G3 Knives first made in England—Iron wire till now im¬ 
ported. 

1564 Knit worstead stockings first made in England. 

1565 Study of botany revived—Royal mines established— 

• A great sum paid for corn imported in a dearth. 

1567 First physic garden in England, by Gerard—Gilli- 

flowers, carnations, &c. first planted here by the 
Flemings—Flemish weavers, dyers, &c. in England. 

1568 Husbandman’s labour Ad. per day—Italian book-keep¬ 

ing first used in London. 

1570 War with Scotland—Gauging invented. 

1571 Law for wearing woollen caps—Harrowgate mineral 

spring discovered. 

1572 Fans, muffs, masks, and false hair, devised by Italian 

harlots, first brought from France—The great mas¬ 
sacre of protestants at Paris. 
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1573 Turkeys first came into England, 

1577 Sir Francis Drake set sail round the world—Sheriffs 

and 300 persons died at Oxford assizes of an in¬ 
fection. 

1578 Tulip roots first brought into England front Vienna— 

Whales killed at Newfoundland lor the oil only, 
the use of the bone unknown. 

1579 The ^Republic of Holland begins by the uni >n of 

Utrecht—Linen staining first known in Eng¬ 
land. 

1580 Sir Francis Drake returns from his voyage round tho 

world—Coaches first used in England. 

1563 Wood first cultivated in England—The tide ebbed 
and flowed three times in one hour, at Lyme, in 
Dorsetshire—Thames water first conveyed into 
London, by the London Bridge waterworks—To¬ 
bacco first brought into England. 

1584 Carthagena taken by Sir Francis Drake—Cape Bretou 

and Virginia discovered by the English. 

1585 Cavendish’s first voyage round the world. 

1587 Duelling introduced into England—Mary, Queen of 

Scots, beheaded at Fotheringay Castle, alter eigh¬ 
teen years’ imprisonment. 

1588 Sir Francis Drake defeats the Spanish Armada in the 

English Channel—Fire-ships invented—Paper first 
made in England, at Darttord, in Kent—Shipping 
of England 31,385 tons, and 15,272 mariners— 
'Henry IV. of France passes the edict of Nantes, 
tolerating the protestants. 

1589 Earl of Cumberland’s expedition against Spain— 

Stocking weaving invented by the Itev. Mr. Lee, 
of Cambridge. 

1590 Criminals first transported—Letters in algebra first 

used—Customs farmed for the last 20 years at 
£20,000. a year. 

’SOI East Indies visited overland by some English—First 
patent for printing—Three ships went from Eng¬ 
land to the East ludies. 

1592 Falkland Islands discovered—Customs amounted this 

year to £50,000. 

1593 Statute mile first fixed in England. 

1594 Broken Wharf engine erected to convey water— 

Plague in London carried off one-fourth of its in¬ 
habitants. 
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1595 Sir John Hawkins’s expedition against Spanish Ame¬ 

rica—Jamaica plundered—Carribbee Isles and St. 
Christopher’s discovered—-Shakespeare flourished 
about this time. 

1596 Earthquake in Kent, where the hills became valleys 

full of water. 

1597 Battle of Black water, Ireland—The first act for re¬ 

lieving the poor—Watches first brought into Eng¬ 
land from Germany- 
1599 Sailcloth made in England. 

lfiOO Earl of Arundel introduced brick buildings—East In¬ 
dia Company’s first charter. 

1601 Insurance of shipping, &c. secured by law—Witch¬ 
craft act passed—Men ordered by law not to ride 
in coaches. 

1603 County courts in London revived—Cauliflowers first 

planted in England—Royal licence to Shakespeare 
for a theatre—Queen Elizabeth died. 

1604 Union of England and Scotland attempted—James I. 

first styled King of Great Britain. 

1605 Gunpowder plot discovered—Attraction first disco¬ 

vered by Kepler—Order of St. Andrew renewed in 
England. 

1606 Oaths of allegiance first administered—Ambassadors 

first sent from Turkey to England 

1607 Insurrection of the Puritans—Increase of buildings 

within a mile of London forbidden—English first 
settled in Virginia. * *" 

1608 Asparagus first produced in England. 

1609 The Dutch paid a tribute for fishing on our coasts — 

Alum first brought to perfection in England—First 
legal copper coins introduced, and leaden tokens 
‘abolished. 

1610 Sir Francis Drake brought potatoes first from America 

to Ireland. 

1614 New River brought to London. 

1616 Judge Rennet fined for bribery in £20,000.—Cape 

Horn first sailed round. 

1617 Sports allowed on Sundays after service. 

1618 Steam-engine invented for raising water or ballast. 

1619 llrrvey, an Englishman, confirms the circulation ot 

the blood. 

1620 Broad silk manufactory brought into England—Coin¬ 

ing with » die used in England. 
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1621 Th'e Puritans settle in New England—Public-houses 
first licensed. 

16G2 Nova Scotia settled by the Scotch. 

1625 King Janies died of an ague, and Charles I. succeeded. 

1626 Barometers invented. 

1627 Duty laid on coals—War with France. 

1628 Canada taken by the English—lliot in London, and 

Djr. Lamb killed by the mob —New Holland dis¬ 
covered by the Dutch. 

1630 Boston in New England built—Epsom mineral spring 

discovered. 

1631 St. Paul’s, London, burnt, and rebuilt. 

1632 Antigua and Montserrat planted by the English—A 

great fire on London Bridge. 

1633 Saw mills first erected near London—Seldon main¬ 

tained England’s sovereignty over the British seas, 
—Covent Garden Square built. 

1634 Ship money exacted—Bombs and mortars invented. 

Sedan chairs a patent invention—Saturn’s ring 
discovered. 

1635 Jamaica pillaged by the English—Thomas Parr, aged 

152, died in London from change of air and diet 
—Regular posts established from London to Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, &c. 

1636 Ballast of the river Thames monopolized by the king 

—Patent for English brass and copper coin—First 
public lecture in Arabic at Oxford. 

-4637 Liturgy first read in Scotland. 

1640 King Charles seized the merchants’ money at the 
mint—Bank of England began—King Charles 
disobliges the Scots, and their army takes New¬ 
castle—Forty thousand English protestants mas¬ 
sacred in Ireland. f 

1642 Habeas Corpus and the Bill of Rights act passed— 
Ship money and Star Chamber abolished—Colfee 
first used in England at Baliol College, Oxford— 
King Charles impeaches five refractory members, 
which begins the civil war, on which he retires to 
York. 

1644 A terrible fire at Oxford—Navy Office founded—Post 

Office yielded £3000. per annum. 

1645 Goldsmiths became the first bankets. 

1646 King Charles put himself into the hands of the Scots, 

at Newark, who sold him for £200,000. 
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1647 King Charles seized by Colonel Joyce, at Holmby. 

1648 King Charles escaped from Hampton Court to ih? 

Isle of Wight—Taken and confined in Car sbrook 
Castle—Removed to Windsor. 

1649 King Charles tried, condemned, and beheaded, Jan. 30, 
• a§ed 49—Oliver Cromwell goes to Ireland with 

his army—Battle of Rathmines, in Ireland. 

1650 Battle of Dunbar, in Scotland—Jesuit’s bark first 

brought to Europe—Bread first made with yeast in 
England—First English coffee-house at Oxford— 
Oliver Cromwell returned from Ireland. 

1651 Irish rebellion ended—War with the Dutch—English 

settled at St. Helena—Triennial parliaments began 
—Hailstones of seven inches round fell at Dor¬ 
chester—Cromwell totally defeated the king’s 
forces at Worcester, Sept. 3. 

1652 Four sea engagements with the Dutch in the Downs. 

1653 Oliver Cromwell becomes Protector—Lord Mayor 

and sheriff's arrested at the suit of two pretended 
sheriffs. 

1654 Air-pumps invented—Post-Office yielded £10,000. 

1656 The English destroy the Spanish galleons at Cadiz— 

Air-guns invented—Oliver Cromwell re-admitted 
the Jews into England. 

1657 Oliver Cromwell refused the title of King—Blake 

destroyed a Spanish fleet of galleons at the Ca- 
nai ies. 

1658 The English take Dunkirk from Spain, and eeliver it 

to France—Oliver Cromwell dies, September 3, 
and a terrible storm all over Europe is felt the 
same day—Richard Cromwell succeeds as Pro¬ 
tector. 

1659 Richard Cromwell’s protectorate ended. 

1660 The restoration of Charles II. May 29th—Royal Society 

of London instituted—General Post-Office esta- 
blished—Nine bishops restored, and eight conse¬ 
crated. 

1661 Queen of Bohemia visited England—Portuguese gave 

Bombay to the English—Conventicles punished 
by law—Wine licences established. 

1G62 Hearth or chimney money, 2s. per annum, levied— 
Feudal laws abolished by statute—Act of unifoi- 
mity passed—Milling coin introduced. 

23 x x 
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1663 Cattle prohibited importation from Ireland and Scot¬ 
land—Corn, and coin in bullion, permitted to be 
exported—Fire-engines invented—Royal Society, 
London, incorporated—Victualling Office insti¬ 
tuted. 

1G65 Eighteen capital Dutch ships taken and destroyed ofl‘ 
Harwich Earl Sandwich took twelve men of war, 
and two East India ships—First gezette published 
at Oxford—Sixty-eight thousand persons died of 
the plague in London. 

1666 Sea-fight, in which the English lost nine, and the 

Dutch fifteen ships—Dutch totally defeated, losing 
twenty-four men of war, four admirals, and 4000 
officers and seamen—War with Denmark and 
France—First act lor burying m woollen—Gazette 
first published in London—Tea introduced from 
Holland—The great fire of London, which des¬ 
troyed 400 streets, and 13,000 houses, September 
2—5. 

1667 Dutch destroy the English fleet at Chatham. 

1669 Coventry act passed—New theatre at Oxford built. 

1670 Henrv Jenkins died, aged 169—Shoe buckles first 

worn in England—Union of England and Scot¬ 
land attempted the second time—Royal Exchange 
built. 

1672 War with the Dutch—Five Dutch Smyrna fleet, and 

four East India ships, taken by the English—Duke 
**of York defeats the Dutch by sea—English take 
Tobago—Halfpence and farthings first coined by 
government. 

1673 Dutch thrice defeated at sea Prince Rupert—Test 

act passed—Guineas first coined, so called from 
the gold being brought from the Guinea coast. 

1674 Peace with the Dutch—when they surrendered the 

honour of the flag to England—Plate-glass first 
made at Lambeth. 

1675 First stone of St. Paul’s cathedral laid. 

1677 Votes of the House of Commons first printed—Mo¬ 
nument, London, finished. 

1679 Unaccountable darkness at noon-day in England- 
Second Habeas Corpus act passed—War with 
France, followed by a general peace. 

1781 William Peon settles in Pennsylvania. 
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1082 Eight Bantam ambassadors in England—Hydraulic 

fire-engines invented. 

1083 Rye-house plot prevented by a fire at Newmarket— 

P^nny potft set up. 

1087 Chanty schools in London instituted. 

1088 William, Prince of Orange, landed in England with 

an army, when King James II. fled from his 
palace. 

1(589 Coronation oath enacted -Toleration act passed. 

1090 King William landed in Ireland—James is defeated, 

and the Duke of Schomberg killed, at the battle oi 
the Boyne—Isles of St. Christopher and Eustatia 
retakeh from the French—-The English and Dutch 
* fleets defeated off Beachy Head* 

1091 Conspiracy of the Bishop of Ely aud others, to restore 

King James—Eleven thousand persons died in a 
great mortality at York. 

1692 Conspiracy of Granvil, &c. to assassinate King Wil¬ 

liam. 

1693 Bayonets first invented in England—Bank of England 

established—First public lottery this year. 

1694 Stamp duties first began—Bill for triennial parliments 

passed. 

1695 Bachelors and widows taxed—Also births, buiials, and 

marriages. 

1696 Window-tax established—Edystone light-ho 1 e first 

built. * 

1698 Whitehall totally consumed by a fire, 

1099 Billingsgate made a free fish market. 

1701 Prussia erected into a kiugdom—Abjuration oath first 

required—Hanover succession established by law 
•-Society for the propagation of the gospel incor¬ 
porated. 

1702 Quaker’s affirmation first accepted as an oath. 

1704 Gibraltar taken by Sir George Hooke—Court of Ex¬ 

chequer instituted. 

1705 Bills of exchange and promissory notes regulated. 

1706 Union between England and Scotland—Battle of 

Ramillies. 

1709 Riots in London on Dr.Sacbeverel’s trial—Statute in 
favour of literary property. 

1711 Fifty new churches ordered to be built by parliament 
—Government take the penny post—Clarendon 
Printing-house, Oxford, founded. 
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1713 Newspapers stamped—Peace of Utrecht. 

1714 Interest of money confirmed at five per cent.—Queen 

Anne died of an apoplexy—George I. Elector of 
Hanover succeeded. 

1715 Total eclipse of the sun, that birds went to roost.' 

1716 River Thames dry above and below London Bridge, 

September 14—Triennial act repealed, and sep¬ 
tennial act passed—Great frost, and a fair on the 
Thames. 

1717 Guineas reduced to 21s. 

1722 Conspiracy of Counsellor Layer and others—Thread 
first made at Paisley, in Scotland—The great Duke 
of Marlborough died, June 22. 

1725 Earl of Macclesfield fined £30,000, and committed 

to the Tower. 

1726 Ward, of Hackney, expelled the House of Commons 

for forgery. 

1727 Gibr ltar besieged bv the Spaniards—King George I. 

died, and King George II. succeeded—-Inoculation 
first tried on criminals with success. 

1729 Dublin parliament house began, which cost £40,000 
—Frederic, Prince of Wales, arrived in England. 
1731 Spaniards besiege Gibraltar. 

1734 Felony to forge or counterfeit bills of exchange— 

Franking letters commenced. 

1735 Thames so high that the lawyers came out of West- 

• minster Hall in boats— on the Essex coast several 
thousand sheep and black cattle drowned. 

1736 At Edinburgh the mob hanged Captain Porteus. 

1737 Scarborough cliff sunk, and the spa removed—Rad- 

cliffe’s Library, Oxford, began building. 

1738 Bank paid off one million capital—Westminster Bridge 

began. 

1740 Solar microscopes invented—Americans first use paper 

money. 

1741 Persian trade opened through Russia—Centre arch of 

Westmister Bridge finished. 

1743 Paisley manufacture of handkerchiefs began. 

1744 Victory man of war, of 100 guns, with Admiral Bal- 

chen, &c. lost. 

1745 Rebellion in Scotland—Battles of Fontenoy and 

Preston Pans, Sept. 21—Marshal Bellisle brought 
prisoner to Windsor castle—Fnglish take Cape 
Breton, Louisburg, and Nova Scotia. 
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1746 Last arch of Westminster bridge finished—Baltic 

of Falkivd, Jan. 17, and Culloden, April !6. 

1747 Coach tax commenced. 

1750 Two judges, the Lord Mayor, and many others, died 

loi' the jail distemper caught at the Old Bay ley— 
Westminster Bridge opened for passengers. 

1751 George III. eldest son to Frederick, created Prince of 

Wales—King’s Bench prison built. . 

1752 New style began in England, the 3rd of September 

being accounted the 14th—Violent rain in Wales, 
which destroyed 10,000 sheep. 

1753 Society of Arts and Sciences, London, instituted. 

1755 Lisbon .ruined by an earthquake, Nov. 1. 

1757 "National debt was £74,780,886. $s. 2d. 

1758 Temporary bridge at London burnt, but made passable 

in ten days—London Bridge repaired, for which 
government gave £15,000. 

1759 Judges appointed for life—Bank of England issued 

small notes—North America wholly conquered bv 
the English. 

1760 Portsmouth Dockyard burnt by accident, damage 

£400,000.—Shipping of England was 300,416 
tons, and 70,000 men—George II. died, and 
George III. succeeded. 

1761 Tide ebbed and flowed four times in the hour at 

Whitby—Buckingham Palace purcha.' d for the 
queen. 

1762 Three Cherokee chiefs arrived in England—Thirteen 

whales driven ashore on the English coast. 

1763 A great frost was ninety-four days—America con¬ 

firmed to England. 

1764 §tamp act in America passed—Franking letters re¬ 

strained—Harrison’s time-piece discovers the Ion • 
gitude 

1765 Isle of Man annexed to the English crown.. 

1769 East India company give £400,000. for five yeart, 

prolongation of their old charter. 

1770 Portsmouth Dockyard accidentally burned, damage 

£100,000.—Adelpbi Buildings, Strand, London, 
built—Black Friars Bridge finished. 

1771 Solway Moss, near Carlisle, moved for four days. 

1772 Revolution in Denmark, when the queen was impri¬ 

soned, January 17—Augusta. Princess Dowager oi 
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Wales, died, aged 53—Insurrection at Christian- 
stadt, which ended in a revolution in Sweden, ren¬ 
dering the king absolute, and completed at Stock¬ 
holm—Negroes declared free in , this country. 

1773 Review of the fleet at Portsmouth by his majesty 

Order of the Jesuits suppressed by the pope—Dis¬ 
turbances in America begin by the destruction of 
tea on board three ships at Boston, December 18. 

1774 Louis XV. died. May 10, aged 64—-Turkish army 

ruined by the Russians, June 20—Peace between 
the Russians and Turks, near Schumla, July 21--- 
The ancient parliament of Paris restored, Nov. 12. 

1775 Hostilities in America began at Lexington, April 19 

—Action of Bunker’s Hill, June 17. 

1776 Congress assume independency, May 15, and declare 

it, July 4—Attack on Charlestown, June 28 — 
General Howe lands on Staten Island, July 3 — 
Battle on Long Island, August 27—New York 
taken, September 15. 

1777 Ticonderago taken by General Burgovne, July 6— 

General Howe embarks his army off Staten Island, 
July 24, and lands in Chesapeake Bay, August 30 
—Philadelphia taken, Sept. 26—Battle of German 
Town, Oct. 4—General Burgoyne’s army surren¬ 
ders at Saratoga, Oct. 16. 

1778 Treaty between France and the Americans, Feb. 6~- 

Philadelphia evacuated, June 18—Action in the 
Jerseys, June 28—Austrians and Prussians begin 
hostilities, July 7—Action at sea between the 
English and French fleets, July 27—Pondicherry 
taken, October 17—French routed at St. Lucia 
December 28—-Voltaire and Linnaeus died. 

17 79 St. Vincent’s taken by the French, June 17; Grenada, 

July 3—Ireland allowed a free trade. 

1780 Engagement with Langara, Jan. 16—Rodney took 

twenty-two sail of Spanish ships, Jan. 28—Riots in 
London, July-War against Holland, Dec. 20— 
Woollen goods first exported from Ireland. 

1781 St. Eustatia taken, February 3rd ; retaken, Nov. 17— 

Earl Cornwallis surrendered his army, Oct. 19. 

1782 Minorca taken, Feb. 5—Admiral Rodney beatCountde 

Grasse, April 12—Independence of America admit¬ 
ted, Nov. 30—Royal George overset at Spithcad. 
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1783 Preliminaries of peace, Jan. 20—Armistice between 

England and Holland, Feb.—Definitive treaty, 
Sept. 3—Order of St. Patrick in Ireland began— 
Three earthquakes in Calabria. 

1784 Peace ratified by America, March 24; with Holland, 

• May 24—First bishop consecrated in America. 

1785 Frost 115 days. 

1786 Commercial treaty with France, signed October 29— 

8,000,000 souls in England. 

1787 Amsterdam laken possession of by Prussia, Oct. 0— 

Quarrel between the King of France and parlia¬ 
ment began. 

1788 War between the Turks, Germans, and Russians-— 

Treaty between great Britain and Russia, June 13 
—Stadtholdership guaranteed to the Prince of 
Orange bv the United States of Holland, June 27 
-—Russia declares war against Sweden, June 30— 
Gporge Ill. attacked by an alarming disorder, 
Nov. 6—French notables assembled, Nov. 6— 
Ucksakow taken, Dec. 17—Life and horse guards 
disbanded. 

1789 General illumination in England on the king’s reco¬ 

very, March 10—Insurrection in France, March— 
States General of France convened, May 5—French 
king makes concessions, June 20—Revolution in 
France, July 3 —Bastile destroyed, July 20—In¬ 
surrection in Brabant,.’August 10—Bender taken, 
October 8—Ghent surrendered, Nov^nber 23; 
and Brussels, December 12. 

1790 Joseph II. Emperor of Germany, died Feb. 20—The 

French clergy deprived of their benefices, and have 
small pensions decreed in lieu of them, February— 
.Parliamentsabolished in April—Titles suppressed, 
June 19—Ceremony of the confederation, July 14— 
Ncckcr resigns, and retires to Switzerland, Sept. 4 

1791 Mirabeau dies in March—Louis and his family escape 

fron Paris, but are stopped at Varennes, June 2L 
—Treaty of l’linitz, July—Riots in [Brimingham, 
July. 

1792 Leopold II. Emperor of Germany, dies suddenly, 

March 1—Gustav us TIL King of Sweden, shot by 
Ankerstorm, March 15— French declare war against 
Germany—Duke of Brunswick publishes his ma¬ 
nifesto, July 25—Swiss guards, and all the servants 
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at the Thuilleries murdered, August 10—Royal 
family of France imprisoned—Princess Lamballe, 
and 1000 others, massacred in Paris—Royalty 
abolished, and France declared a republic, Sept. 20 
—Battle of Gemappe, Nov. 7. ‘ t , 

1703 Lonis XVI. perishes under the guillotine, Jan. 21— 
The French republic declares war against Eng¬ 
land, Holland, and Spain, Feb. 2—Marat mur¬ 
dered by Charlotte Cordey, July 14—Toulon sub- 
.mits to Lord Hood, Aug. 23; who is obliged to 
leave it, Dec. 19—General Custine executed in 
July; aod the Queen of France, by the guillotine, 
Oct. 16—The heads of the Gironist party executed, 
Oct. 30— t The Duke of Orleans guillotined. 

1794 Martinico taken by Sir Charles Grey, March 26— 

Elizabeth, sister to the late King of France, guil¬ 
lotined, May 12—Lord Howe’s victory over the 
French fleet, June 1—Earthquake and eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, June 13 to 24—Robespierre and 
his party executed by torch light, July 28—War¬ 
saw taken by the Russians after a bloody engage¬ 
ment, Nov. 8. 

1795 Revolution in Holland ; the stadtholder arrives in 

England, Jan. 20—Prince of Wales married to 
the Princess Charlotte of Brunswick, April 8—- 
Peace between .Prussia and France, April 10— 
Warren Hastings acquitted, after a trial of seven 
years, April 23—Dauphin of France died at Paris. 
June 9—Peace between France and Spain, July 22 
—Cape of Good Hope taken from the Dutch, 
Sept. 23—Stanislaus, King of Poland, made a 
formal surrender of his crown; his kingdom par¬ 
titioned between Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
Nov. 25—Church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
London, burnt. 

1796 General Washington resigned the presidency of Ame¬ 

rica, and was succeeded by Mr. Adams—Spain 
declared war against great Britain, Oct. 10—Ca¬ 
tharine II. Empress of Russia, died, Nov. 17. 

1797 Buonaparte defeats the Austrians near Verona, Jan. 14 

—He defeats the pope’s army near Ancona, Feb. 10 
—A famous victory gained by Admiral Sir John 
Jervis over the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent, 
Feb. 14. in consequence of which the admiral was 
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created Earl St. Vincent—The Princess-Royal of 
England married to the Prince of Wirtemberg, 
May 18—Admiral Duncan defeated the Dutch 
fleet, of which he captured nine ships of the line, 
Oct. 12, and was created a viscount—A general 
lli^tnksgiving for the great naval victories of 
lords Howe, St Vincent, and Duncan; the king 
and both houses of parliament going in grand 
procession to St. Paul’s, Dec. 19. 

1798 Ireland put under martial law, March 30—Rebellion 

broke out in the south of Ireland, April 2—The 
glorious victory of the Nile, achieved by Admiral, 
afterwards Baron Nelson, in which he took nine 
ships of the line from the French, burnt two, &c. 
August 1—Victory of Sir J. B. Warren over the 
French fleet oft' Ireland, in which the Hoehe, of 
eighty guns, and three frigates, were captured, 
October 12—The income tax brought forward, 
Dec. 3—The King of Sardinia forced by the 
French to sign a renunciation of his throne, 9th— 
The King and Queen of Naples arrive at Palermo, 
having fled from Naples on the approach of the 
French, 28th. 

1799 Naple, taken by the French, Jan. 24—Suwarrow’s 

successes against the French, April 27,28, June 19, 
August 15—-Seringapatam taken, Tippoo Saib 
killed. May 4—Duke D’Augouleme marriet 1 to the 
Princess Royal of France at Mittau, June 9th— 
Buonaparte arrives in France from Egypt* Oct. 16 
—Changes the government of the republic, and is 
appointed First Consul, Nov. 10—General Wash¬ 
ington died, the 15th. 

1800 Buonaparte makes overtures for peace to the British 

government, which, however, the ministry think 
proper to reject, Jan. 1 to 17—Great battle of 
Marengo, June 14—Kleber assassinated in Egypt, 
ibid.—First stone of the wet-dock, at the Isle of 
Dogs, laid, July, 12—Unsuccessful attempt of the 
English upon Ferrol, in Spain, Aug. 25—Malta 
taken by the English, Sept. 5—Conspiracies to 
kill Buonaparte, Oct 10, and Dec. 24tb—Embargo 
laid by Russia upon British ships, Sept. 10, and 
# Nov. 27—Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, unite 
against England. 
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1801 Union between Great Britain and Ireland takes place, 

January 1—Lavater, the physiognomist, died at 
Bearne, the 3rd—The first parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland met, the 
22nd—Peace signed between the French republic 
and the Emperor of Germany, at Lup.eville^ Feb. 
9—The English ministry changed, and Mr. Pitt 
retires, in March—Victory over the French in 
.Egjpt, March 21, in which Sir R. Abercomby 
received a wound, which he survived but a few 
days—Paul I. Emperor of Russia, died the 23rd, 
and is succeeded by Alexander—Peace between 
France and Naples, the 28th—The Danes take 
possession of Hamburgh on the 29th—Sir Hyde 
Parker pud Lord Nelson pass the Sound, and after 
destroying the fleet at Copenhagen, made a peace 
with the Danes, April 2—Conquest of Egypt 
completed by General Hutchinson, July—Lord 
Nelson’s unsuccessful attempts on the flotilla at 
Boulogne, August 6 and 15—Preliminaries of 
peace signed by England and France, Oct. 1. 

1802 Peace finally concluded between England, France, 

Spain, and Holland, March 27. 

1803 War declared by Geat Britain against France, May 

16—St. Lucia taken by the English, June 20, ana 
Tobago on the 30tb—insurrection in Dublin, and 
murder of Lord Kilwarden, July 23—Hanover 
taken by-the French—French army at Cape Fran- 
• cois, in St. Domingo, capitulate with the blacks 
for the evacuation of the island, Nov. 19; and 


afterwards submit to an English squadron, with 
their ships of war and merchantmen, the 30th. 

1804 Buonaparte proclaimed Emperor of the Gauls, May 

20, which finishes the republic of France, after it 
had continued 4136 days, only one day less than 
the duration of the commonwealth in England, 
that immediately followed the decapitation of 
Charles L—4&rdhation of Buonaparte by the 
Pope, at Parjg, as Emperor of the Gauls, Dec. 2. 

1805 Buonaparte assumes-the title of King of Italy, May 26 

—Victos# over *4he combined fleets of France 
and off Cape Trafalgar, by the English 

fleeMpder Lord Nelson, who fell in the ^en- 
gafpjpent; the allies losing 19 sail of the line, 
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and the French admiral and two Spanish admirals 
taken, Oct. 21—Four French ships (part of the 
combined fleet escaped from the battle of Trafal¬ 
gar) taken by Sir R. Straclian, Nov. 3—The French 
enter Vienna the 14tb—Battle of Austerlitz, in 
^hich the allied armies of Austria and Russia, 
commanded by their respective sovereigns, were 
completely overthrown by the French army under 
the Emperor Napoleon, Dec. 2—This decisive 
, victory followed by a peace between France and 
Austria, concluded at Presburg, in Hungary, 27lh 
—Bavaria and Wirtemberg erected into kingdoms 
« by the favour of Buonaparte; and other great 
changes in Germany. 

1806 Funeral of Lord Nelson, and granjl procession to St. 

Paul’s, Jan. 9—Cape of Good Hope taken by 
General Baird and Admiral Sir Home Popbam, 
10th—Death of Mr. Pitt, the 23rd, in his 47th 
year—New ministry appointed, in which Mr. Fox 
and most of his friends are included, Feb.—Louis 
Buonaparte proclaimed King of Holland, June 11 
—War formerly declared in London against Prus¬ 
sia, 14th—Buenos Ayres taken from the Spaniards 
by Sir Home Popbam, 28th—The Emperor of 
Austria, Francis II. made a formal resignation of 
the high office of Emperor of Germany, Aug. 7— 
Buenos Ayres retaken .by the Spaniards, on the 
12th, after an attack of*three days—Death of Mr. 
Fox, Sept. 13—Great battle of Jena, in which the 
French took from the Prussians 200 pieces of 
cannon, 30 standards, and 28,000 prisoners, Oct. 14. 

1807 Act passed for the abolition of the slave trade— 

The British parliament dissolved—Insurrection in 
•Turkey; deposition and murder of their Emperor. 
Selim III. in May—Dantzic surrendered to the 
French, 26th—Mustapha IV. ascends the throne 
of Turkey, 29lh—The great battle of Friedland 
between the Russians and French, in which the 
former were completely overthrown, with the loss 
of 80 pieces of cannon, and 17,000 men killed, J one 
—The loss of the Russian army in the different 
actions, at Spanden on the 5tb, Deppen on the 6th, 
Gutstadt on the 8tb, Heilsburg on the lOtb, and 
Friedland on the 14th, amounted to 60,000 men, 
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in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 120 pieces of 
cannon, and seven standards—The French enter 
Konisberg, 16th—An armistice concluded between 
the Russians and French, 22nd—Treaty of Tilsit, 
July 6—An armistice concluded between the 
Russians and Turks, Aug. 24—The garrison of Co¬ 
penhagen capitulate to the British troops, after a 
severe bombardment of three days, Sept. 6—Por¬ 
tugal shuts her ports against the English, Oct. 20 
—The Russians declare war against England, 2(5th 
—The English government declares France in a 
state of blockade, Nov. 11—The prince regent and 
court of Portugal sail from Lisbon for the Brazils, 
29th—The French enter Lisbon, ibid.—French 
imperial decrees of Nov. 23, Dec. 17, & 26, 1807, 
Jan. 11, 1808, &c. restricting the commerce of 
neutral powers—Jerome Buonaparte issues his 
proclamation on his accession to the throne of 
Westphalia, Dec. 17— 1 The English declare war 
against Rnssia, 18th—An embargo laid by Con¬ 
gress on all vessels of the United States, Dec. 22. 

1808 The Duke of Berg enters Madrid with a French army, 

April 24—The king and princes of the house of 
Bourbon cede their rights to the throne of Spain, 
May 5 to 10—The pope’s territories annexed to 
the kingdom of Italy, 21st—Joseph Buonaparte 
declared King of 1 Spain, June 6—A French squa¬ 
dron at Cadiz surrenders to the Spaniards, 14th— 
'General Dupont, and 8000 French, surrender to 
the Spaniards, July—Defeat of the French in 
Portugal, by Sir A. Wellesly, Aug. 21—Convention 
of Cintra, by which the French, &c. evacuate 
Portugal, 30tb. 

1809 Battle of Corunna, and death of General Moore, Jan. 

16—War between Anstria and France, April 9— 
Vienna captured, May 13—Battle of Talavera, 
July 21—Sir A. Wellesly created a peer with the 
title of Viscount "Wellington—The latter end of 
July a British jB&ffljidilion of 100,000 land and sea 
forces, l£rder the f§irl of Chatham, sails to the coast 
of Holland—'i’he^American government renews 
the non-intercourse act, on our refnsal to ratify 
Mr. Er«0ffc’s engagements, August 9—Surrender 
of Flushing, 15th—Lord Chatham arrives in town 
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from the Scheldt, without accomplishing the ob¬ 
jects of the expedition. Sept. 16—Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Canning, two of the privy-council, fight 
a duel, 21st—Peace concluded between France and 
Austria, Oct. 14—His majesty entering on the 50th 
year of his reign, the day observed as a national 
jubilee,25th—The Emperor Buonaparte and the Em¬ 
press Josephine dissolve their marriage, Dec. 15th. 
1810 The marriage of the Emperor Buonaparte to the 
• Archduchess Maria Louisa of Austria, celebrated 
at Paris, April 1—Augustenberg, the Crown 
Prince of Sweden, died suddenly while reviewing 
• his troops. May 29-—Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte 
Corvo, chosen Crown Prince of Sweden by the 
Diet, Aug. 21. t 

18J1 The Prince of Wales appointed Regent of the United 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, Jan. 27— 
Battle of Barossa, March 5th—Battle of Albuera, 
June 16th. 

1812 Russia declares war against France, April—Badajoz 

taken by storm, 6th—Battle of Salamanca, July 
24—Americans declare war against England— 
Battle of Borodino, and subsequent destruction of 
■ Moscow, Sept.-—Disastrous retreat of the French 
from Moscow, Nov. 

1813 Prussia and Sweden unite with Russia against France 

—Armistice concluded between the allies and the 
French, May 23—Battle of Vittoria, June 23— 
Austria declares war against France, August 11- 
Death of General Moreau at the battle of Dresden, 
27th—St Sebastian taken by storm, 31st—Pam¬ 
plona surrendered to the Spaniards, Oct.—Total 
defeat of the French army under Buonaparte 
*atLeipsic, Oct. 18—Revolution in Holland, 19th. 

1814 The combined armies enter France, Feb.—Battle of 

Laon, in which General Blucher defeats Buona- 

S arte with great loss, March 9—The English enter 
iourdeaux, 12th—Battle of Montmaitre, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, 30th—Entrance of the 
allies into Paris, Slst—The provisional govern¬ 
ment prepare a constitution, and invite Louis 
XVIII. to the throne of his ancestors, April 6— 
Buonaparte deposed, and retires to the Isle of Elba 
—General peace. 
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William the Conqueror came to the crown 

- 

- 

106G 

William II. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1087 

Henry 1. • - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1100 

HOUSE OF BLOIS. 




Stephen - 

• 

m 


. 

1135 

Henry II. - 

- 

• 


- 

1155 

Richard I. surnamed Lion’s 

Heart 

- 


- 

1189 

John, surnamed Sans Terre 

- 

- 



1199 

Henry III. - 

- 

- 



1216 

Edward I. surnamed Lon? Shanks 

- 



1274 

Edward II. - 

- 

■- 


m 

1307 

Edward III. 

- 



m 

1327 

Richard II. 

m m 

- 



1377 

HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 




Henry IV. of Bolingbroke 

m 


- 

• 

1399 

Henry V. of Monmouth 

m > 

- 

■ 

- 

1413 

Henry VI. of Windsor 

•» m 

m 

m 

- 

1422 

Edward IV. 

m <■ 


m 

«• 

1472 

Edward V. - 

m m 

• 

. 

• 

1483 

Richard HI. 

•m m 

• 

• 

- 

1483 

Henry VII. 

M « 

- 

- 

• 

1485 

Henry VIII. 

V «■ 

- 

- 

- 

1509 

Edward VI. 

m ■» 

- 



1547 

Mary - - 

V “ 

• 

• 


1553 

Elizabeth ... 

• » 


- 

• 

1558 

James I. 


~ 

. 

• 

1603 

Charles I. - - 

m ■» 


- 

. 

1625 

Charles II. - - , * r 

m 

• 


« 

1661 

James 11. 

■> • 

• 



1685 

William III. and.Marv H. 

— » 



- 

1688 

Anne - - ' - 

m m 


- 

. 

1702 

George I. ^ - 

. - 


«. 

- 

1714 

George II**’ v* 

m *> 

- 

- 

• 

1727 

George III. • 

- 


m 
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RELIGION. 


IT has been somewhere said, that “ man is a religions* 
being and there is a sense in which it is true; bnt a little 
observation on his real character will convince ns, that there 
is nothing in it truly worthy of the name of religion, unless 
it be implanted there by a divine power. 

It is true, that in all ages of the world mankind have 
manifested some disposition to pay'homage to the Deity; 
but whether among Ihe savage inhabitants of the desert, or 
the more polished states of Greece and Rome, the Deity 
they have worshipped has been the idol of their own imagi¬ 
nations, and the homage they have presented has been im¬ 
pure in its origin, ana degrading in its effects : sacrifices 
have been offered indeed, but in all cases where the votaries 
have been destitute of a divine revelation, the altar has been 
erected “ To the unknown God.!’ 

Nevertheless, though the religion of nature be impure, 
and the dispositions it inspires, in great measure, hostile to 
the true character of God, there is a religion which is evi¬ 
dently produced by his power, supported amidst ten thousand 
opposing principles by his influence, and consummated 
by his infinite mercy s there is a “faith” of which Jesus 
Christ his Son is the “ Author and Finisher,” and a “ holi¬ 
ness without which no man shall see the Lord.” 

This divine principle is not confined to any material tem¬ 
ple. Its seat is the human heart; and whether its professors 
exhibit its external forms in the pomp and splendour of an 
episcopal dome, in the obscure recesses of a barn, or, wa 
might add, beneath the shadow of a banian tree; that 
great Being whose name it bears will visit those hearts 
where it dwells with his all-cheering presence, an'3 will ac¬ 
cept the homage which is sincerely offered, through the 
merits of bis Son, 
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Of what importance then mast it bn to oar voulh to be 
made acquainted with sach a religion as this I and while 
much time is occupied in preparing for a state of being 
which must soon cease for ever, how desirable it is that tbeir 
hearts should become the seats of this heavenly principle 
which will fit them for the society of 1 * the spirits of the just 
made perfect” and of “ God the Judge of all!” * 

We shall therefore endeavour to direct the attention of 
our yonthfu! readers to those considerations which induce 
os to believe that the only true religion is that of the New 
Testament; first, by pointing out its superiority to every 
other system ; and, secondly, by briefly stating those argu¬ 
ments which prove its divine origin. 


EXCELLENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN DISPENSATION. 

Religion, in the general sense of the word, is either 
true or false, pure or corrupted. True religion admits of 
two divisions; the religion of the Jews, and the religion 
of Christians. The first has its foundation in the Old 
Testament, or in the law which was given by Moses to 
the tribes of Israel, and is now abrogated or superseded by 
the clearer dispensation of the gospel. The second is the 
religion of the New Testament; which, for the dignity of its 
founder, the purity of its morals, the simplicity of its wor¬ 
ship, and'the greatness of its consolations, exceeds every 
thing that was ever proposed to the miud of man; stands 
eminently distinguished by all that can advance the glory 
of God, and the happiness of mankind ; solicits, deserves, 
and shall at last obtain the joyful assent of all nations and 
people under heaven. 

The false or spurious religions are two, Paganism and 
Mahometism. The first of these seems to be notbing 
more than a gross corruption of the religion of nature. The 

P eculiarities of the other fti~jefoupded ,in the imposture gf 
lahomet, and contained' iohe rhapsody of the Koran, 
This last took its rise in the^evenih century, and has been 
considered ever since as the grand rival of Christianity. 
Bat, notwithsturniing^tbe progress of Mahometism in the 
world, and all that can be said in praise of its votaries, 
Christianity, wppresume, has nothing to fear; she maj 
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submit her pretensions (9 the severest scrutiny, and be 
Assured of a determination in heir favour. 

Make the, appeal to Nataral Religion, or, which is the 
same thing to the reasondf man. Set before her Maho- 
met^and his disciples arraf ed jp armour and in blood, riding 
in triumph over the spoils of thousands and tens of thou¬ 
sands, whqfell by his victorious sword. Shew her the cities 
which he set in flamei, the countries which he ravaged and 
destroyed, and the miserable distress of ali the inhabitants 
of the earth. When she has viewed him in this gcene, carry 
her into his retirements ; shew her the prophet’s, chamber, 
his wives and concubines ; Jet her see his adulteries, and 
hear him allege revelation and his divine commission to 
justify his lust and oppression. When she is tired with 
this scene, then shew her the blessed Jesus, bumble and 
meek ; doing good to all the souls of men, patiently in¬ 
structing both the ignorant and perverse. Let her see him 
in his most retired privacies; let her follow him to the 
mount, and hear his devotions and supplications to his God. 
Carry.her to his table, to view his poor fare, and hear his 
heavenly discourse. Let her see him injured, but not pro¬ 
voked. Let her attend him to the tribunal, and consider 
the patience with which he endured the scoffs and re¬ 
proaches of his enemies. Lead her to the cross, and let her 
view him in the agonies of death, and hear his last prayer 
for his persecutors: ** Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do P* When Nataral Religion bath viewed 
both, ask her, which is the prophet of God. But her 
answer we have already heard, -when she saw part of this 
scene through the eyes of the centurion who attended at the 
cross: by him she spoke, and said, “ Truly this was the 
Son of God.” 

But what shall we say to those who are wise above all 
that is wirtten, and will not believe any revelation at all * 
The best advice, perhaps, we need give them, is to read 
what has been said on both sides of the question, with equal 
attention, a mind truly open to conviction, and an honest 
determination to yield to the force of argument on whiob 
side soever it may be found to preponderate. And let 
them remember, that without this they cannot do justice 
to the importance of the subject, nor to that reason and 
conscience which they boast of, and which God hqs given 
fcem. 
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NECESSITY OF REVELATION, 


The probability of a divine revelation may be argued 
from the absurdities which attend the system of the .deist, as 
well as from the character of the Supreme Being, who is 
Exhibited *to our view in the works of creation ; bat if we 
leok to the disorders of society, and the moral state of man¬ 
kind; we shall be induced to consider a revelation, of the 
divine will as more than probable, as absolutely necessary.* 
It indeed seems extremely unlikely, that the Divine 
Being would suffer mankind to have fallen into such great 
apostasy from him,' as is every where manifest, without in¬ 
tending to render them assistance through which they may 
be recovered. He has made provision in the natural world 
for the removal of bodily disorders; can we then imagine 
that he will be altogether regardless of the much more dan¬ 
gerous diseases of the mind 1 It is, for example, a most 
deplorable degree of blindness to live utterly unooncerned 
about what we are; and it is a far more tremendous thing 
16 live wickedly, to live as “ without God in the world, 
when we are surrounded with his essence, and believe in his 
existence : yet the greater part of mankind are under one 
or other of these dismal infatuations; and there can be no 
reason assigned why they khould ever be otherwise, unless 
they are roused from their slumber, or checked in their 
irreligious* courses, by the voice of Deity. 

jL6ave man to himself and to his own efforts, even when 
most actively inclined, and what can he accomplish ? He 
is evidenly formed for thinking; his intellectual part gives 
dignity to his character: to think correctly constitutes a 
prime duty; correct thinking is manifested iu his contem¬ 
plating himself, his author, and his end; and yet, how 
commonly does be neglect these enquiries to pursue trifling 
vanities, and “ waste his strength in that whieh profiteth 


* The Editor is indebted to M^Urn work at considerable celebrity for the 
substance of what ia here offen d . Snmg ubj ect of Religion. The work is ea titled 
“Letters to a Friend, «p the Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties of the Christian 
Religion, by Olintbus-Qstgory, Esq. LLD." This work he most earnestly re¬ 
commends to thapention of all those readers whe.a ish to .obtain a dear and 
interesting vieJml these important subjects. 
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not?” Or suppose be directs bis unassisted intellectual 
energies into a more suitable channel, what does he effect? 
He bas an idea, an inward perception of troth, not to be 
effaced by the sophistry of the sceptic; yet, on the most 
important topics, he has an incapacity of argument scarcely 
to be rectified but by supernatural aid. He wishes for truth, 
and obtains nothing* but uncertainty. He pacts after happi¬ 
ness’ and finds only misery in' substance, or the vacuity of 
disappointment. He is incapable ol ceasing to wish both for 
truth and happiness; and yet perceives that hq is equally 
incapable of attaining either certainty car felicity. He is 
also subject to a perpetual war between his reason and his 
passions. Had he reason without passions, or passions 
without reason, he might enjoy something like repose: but 
actuated as he is by both, he lives in perpetual disquiet; 
finding it impossible to yield himself to the guidance of the 
one, without experiencing the consequenoes of rebellion to 
the other. Hence is he always at variance with himself--, 
always under the influence of contending principles; and 
how is he to emancipate himself from this thraldom? 
Suppose he seeks for freedom and repose, by pursuing the 
speculations of natural religion. He endeavours to lay 
the foundations of duty, to establish rules of conduct; he 
attempts to put them in practice, and fails. He is compelled 
to acknowledge himself a wanderer, and often doubtless a 
wilful wanderer, from the path of rectitude. He reasons 
without knowing it, upon the principles of an apostle, who 
said, “ if our hearts condemn uq, God is greater than our 
hearts, and will condemn us alsoand is thus led to in¬ 
stitute enquiries relative to the pardon of sin, the nature, 
duration, misery, or happiness of a future state; respecting 
all which he finds it impossible to remove difficulties, or to 
be freed from the most trembling anxiety. 

V The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before him; 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it" 

Even of those things which such an enquirer may be able 
o clear up to his own satisfaction, there wiil be many whieh 
t will be extremely difficult to communicate to others; 
tonsidering, on the one hand, how abstruse many of bis argu¬ 
ments will be; and on the other, that ignorance, indolenoe, 
prejudice, and secular cares, will, according to their indivi¬ 
dual or combined existence and influence, prevent ike gene- 
laiily of persons from enquiring into the truth of what he 
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proposes, as well as from investigating these matters for 
themselves . 1 , :■ % ' ? 

Coaid the doubts which envelope the subject of natural 
religion be dispelled by any qne philosopher to his own 
satisfaction, yet he might want the inclination, or, if he 
possessed that, he must want the power, to make others 
adept his views, and thus taste his enjoyments. . Or, could, 
the great doctrines of religion and the rales of morality be 
settled, and proposed, ana taught, ever so plainly or fre¬ 
quently, yet it would be difficult or indeed impossible to 
enforce the practice of them. A system of ethics may be 
considered, by those who acquaint themselves with it, as 
extremely ingenious; but it is entirely optional whether 
they will or will not adopt it as a rale of conduct; and the 
experience of all ages shows that it is perfectly ridiculous to 
expect that any such system should ever be considered as 
binding. Even were human laws established in aid of it, it 
#butd still be inefficacious; for no secular power, however 
it may restrain from crimes, can produce a single action that 
shall be truly and essentially virtuous. Either, then, God 
himself must interpose and favour us with rules of virtue, 
aili motives to the practice of it, such as it is difficult to 
withstand, or the world must necessarily sink. deeper and 
deeper into vice and misery. To admit the latter is to deny 
that the Supreme Being interests himself about the welfare 
of those whom he created and governs. Since, therefore, 
God is a being of matchless justice, mercy and bounty, it 
follows, irrefragably, that if the deficiences of natural 
reason, or the inattention of mankind to the footsteps of bis 
providence were such at any time (and such they have 
been) that all the inhabitants of the world were in danger of 
being lost in ignorance, irreiigion and idolatry, then would 
God interpose by extraordinary instruction, by alarming 
instances of judgment or of mercy, by prophetical declarati¬ 
ons of things to come, that is, by a supernatural revelation 
ef his will, to make us better acquainted with his attributes 
and onr own character, to point out to us the path of duty, 
to lead us from the vanities of the world, and to draw os to 
kfanself. 
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GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE 

SCRIPTURES. 


TMe Bible is not to be contemplated as one book, but as 
a collection of several, composed at different times, by dif¬ 
ferent persons, and in different places. It is a collection of 
writings, partly historical, partly prophetical, partly didac¬ 
tic, composed some previously, some subsequently, to an 
inporlant event, adverted to in most of them, called “ the 
coming, of the Messiahan event which is generally de¬ 
scribed as having a remarkable tendency to enhance the 
glory of God and the happiness of man. Now to believe 
the Christian religion, is to believe thsft Moses and the 
prophets, Christ and his apostles, were what they were 
described to be in these books; that is, were endned with 
divine authority, that they had a commission from God to 
act and teach us as they did, and that be will verify their 
declarations concerning future things, and especially those 
concerning a future life, by the event; it is to receive the 
Scriptures as our rule of life, as the foundation of car hopes 
and fears. Such a belief, that it may be operative, most 
have a substantial basis: and so varied and. persuasive are 
the evidences of Christianity, that every man, whether his 
intellectual facnities are weak or strong, have been lktic or 
much cultivated, may obtain evidence suited to his circum 
stances. He who cannot enter into elaborate disquisitions 
concerning the credibility of the Scriptures, has other and 
often stronger grounds of faith. He may see the provision 
which the Bible makes for tbe restoration of man to hap¬ 
piness to be precisely such as his own necessities require j. 
lie may see that tbe purity of its commands has a wonderful 
tendency to elevate the nature of man, and to produce uni¬ 
versal felicity: be may experience that actual change pf 
heart and life which tbe gospel promises to all sincere h% 
lievers; and then, as the apostle expresses it, “ He ihaj£ 
believeth on the Son of God hath tbe witness in him>> 
self/’ a witness that may grow and triumph during tbe 
decay of the mental faculties, the anguish of a sick bed, and 
the agonies of death. Bnt tbe evidence of which we now 
intend particularly to speak, is that dedqcible from a more 
critical examination of the Bible itself, and from collateral 
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testimony drawn from historical and other indisputable 
sources. r < • 

Now any candid and reflecting person, when lie flrst di¬ 
rects his attention to this wonderful volume, and notices 
the awful, authoritative, and momentous language which is 
often assumed in it, will be naturally impelled to enquire, 
Is this book what it professes to be, the Word of,God ! 
Were its various authors instructed by God to relate the 
histories, state the doctrines, enforce the precepts, predict 
the events, which are the subjects of their respective books l 
Were they “ holy men of God, who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” or were they impostors ? Or 
to reduce these enquiries into a methodical form, it will be 
asked generally, Are the books of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments (excluding those which are avowedly apocryphal) 
genuine 1 Are they authentic ? Are they inspired ! Here 
nothing is asked that is tautologous, nothing that is super¬ 
fluous. For a book may be genuine that is not authentic ; 
a book may be authentic that is not genuine; and many 
are both gennine and authentic which are not inspired. 
The history of Sir Gharles Grandison, for example, is 
genuine, being indeed written by Richardson, the author 
whose name it bears; but it is not authentic, being a mere 
' effort of that ingenious writer's invention in the production 
of fictions. The account of Lord Anson’s Voyages, again, 
is an authentic book, the information being supplied by 
Lord Anson himself to the author; but it is not genuine, 
for the real author was Beqjamin Robins, the mathemati¬ 
cian, and not Walters, whbse name is appended to it. Hay- 
ley’s Memoirs of the life of Cowper, are both genuine and 
authentic ; they were written by Mr. Hayley, and the infor¬ 
mation they contain was dedaced from the best authority. 
The same may be said of many other works, which, 
notwithstanding, lay no claims to the character of being 
inspired. These three characteristics of genuineness, au¬ 
thenticity, and inspiration, meet no where but in the books 
which constitute the Old and New Testaments. In order to 
establish this position, we shall now attend to the qualities 
of genuineness and authenticity, which will furnish ample 
employment for the present chapter; and shall consider that 
of inspiration in the next. 

Here we shall first present yHxwitb three general propo¬ 
sitions on the genwmhess « Scripture, and then subjoin 
some such partidfer consignations drawn from the united 
testimony both its enemies and its friends, as must, we 
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think, in conjunction with those propositions, remove all 
donbt from every candid mind. 

1. Genuineness of the Scriptures proves the truth of 
the principal facts contained-in them. 

J. For, first, It is very rare to meet with any genaine 
writings professing to be real history, in which the principal 
facts are not true; unless where both the motives which 
engaged the author to falsify, and the circumstances which 
gave some plausibility to the fiction are apparent; neither 
of which can be alleged in the present case with any colour 
of reason. Where the writer of a history appears to the 
world as such, not only his moral sense, but his regard to bis 
character and his interest, are strong motives not to falsify 
in notorious matters: he must, therefore, have stronger 
motives from the opposite quarter, amj also a favourable 
conjuncture of circumstances, before he can attempt this. 

2. As this is rare in general, so it is much more rare 
where the writer treats of things which happened in his 
own time, and under his own cognizance or direction, and 
communicates his history to persons under the same cir¬ 
cumstances. All which may be said of the writers of the 
Scripture history. 

That this and the following arguments may be applied 
with more ease and perspicuity, we shall here, in one view, 
refer the books of the Old and New Testaments to their 
proper authors. It is assumed that the Pentateuch con¬ 
sists of the writings of Moses,* put together by Samuel, 
with a very few additions; thafthe books of Joshua and 
Judges were, in like manner, collected by him*; and the 
book of Ruth, with the first part of the book of Samuel, 
written by him ; that the latter part of the first book ot 
Samuel, and the second book, were writen by the pro¬ 
phets who succeeded Samuel, probably Nathan and Gad; 
that the *books of Kings and Chronicles are extracts 
from the records of the succeeding prophets concerning 
their own times, and from the public genealogical tables, 
made by Ezra; that the books of Ezra and NehemiAh 
are collections of like records, some written by Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and some by their predecessors; that the book 
of Esther was written by some eminent Jew, in or near 
the times of the transactions there recorded, perhaps Mor- 
decai, though some conjecture it was Ezra; tho book of 
Job by a Jew, probably by Moses ; the Psalms by David, 
A aph, Moses, and other pious persons; the books of 
'? 1 2 v * 
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Proverbs and the Canticles by Solomon; the book of 
Ecclesiastes by Solomon, towards the close of his life, 
when distress and anguish had reclaimed him from idolatry ; 
the Prophecies by the prophets whose names they bear; 
and the books of the New Testament by the persons to 
whom (hey were nsually ascribed. There are many internal 
evidences, and, in the case of the New Testament, man) 
xternal ones too (which will be touched upon as we proceed) 
oy which these books may be shown to belong to the au¬ 
thors here specified. Or, if there be any doubts, they are 
merely of a critical nature, and do not at all affect the au¬ 
thenticity of the books, nor materially alter the application 
of the arguments in favour of this proposition. Thus, if the 
Epistle to the Hebrews be supposed to have been written 
not by St. Paul, but by Clement, or Barnabas, or Luke, the 
evidence therein gj,ven to the miracles performed by Christ 
and his followers, will not be at all invalidated by this 
circumstance. 

3. The great importance of the facts mentioned in the 
Scriptures, makes it still more improbable that the several 
authors should either have attempted to falsify, or have 
succeeded in such an attempt. This, iudeed, is an argument 
for the truth of the facts, which proves the genuineness of 
the books at the same time. The truth of the facts, how¬ 
ever, is inferred more directly from their importance, if the 
genuineness of the Scriptures be previously allowed. The 
same thing may be observed of the great number of parti¬ 
cular circumstances of time^ place, persons, &c. mentioned 
in the Scriptures, and of the harmony of the books with 
themselves, and with each other. These are arguments both 
for the genuineness of the books, and the truth of the facts 
distinctly considered, and also arguments for deducing the 
truth from the genuineness. And indeed the arguments for 
the general truth of the history of any age or nation, where 
regular records have been k/,pt, are so interwoven together, 
and support each other in such a variety of ways, that it is 
extremely difficult to keep the ideas of them distiqct, so as 
not to anticipate, and not to prove mpre than the exactness 
of logical method requires one to proV^.*Or, in other words, 
the inconsistency of the contrajjr supposition is so great, 
that they can scarcely stand ^Cbg enough to be confuted. 
You may easily try this upon the history of England or 
France, Rome or Greece. 

4. If the books of the Old and New Testament were 
written by the persons to whom they are described above, 
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that is, if they be genuine the moral characters of these 
writers afford the strongest assurance that the facts asserted 
by them are true. Falsehoods and frauds of a common 
nature shock the moral sense of common men, and are 
rarely met with except in persons of abandoned characters: 
bow inconsistent, then, must those of the most glaring and 
impious nature be with the highest moral characters ! That 
such characters are due to the sacred writers appears from 
the writings themselves, by an internal evidence; but there 
is also strong external evidence in many cases; 'aBd indeed 
this point is allowed in general by unbelievers. The suffer¬ 
ings which several of the writers underwent, both in life 
and death, in attestation of the facts delivered by them, is 
a particular argument in favour of these. 

5. The arguments here alleged for proving tho truth of 
the scripture history from the genuinenes of the books, are 
as conclusive in respect of the miraculous facts, as of the 
common ones. But besides this, it may be observed, that 
if we allow the genuineness of the books to be a sufficient 
evidence of the common facts mentioned in them, the 
miraculous facts must be allowed also, from that close 
connection 'frith the common ones. It is necessary to admit 
both or neither. It is not, for instance, to be conceived, 
that Moses should have delivered the Isarelites from their 
slavery in Egypt, or conducted them through the wilderness 
for forty years, at all, in such manner as the common history 
represents, unless we suppose the miraculous facts inter¬ 
mixed with it be true also. In,* like manner, the t ime of 
Christ's miracles, the multitudes which followed him, the 
adherence of his disciples, the jealousy and hatred of the 
chief priests, scribes, and pharisees, whith many other facts 
of a common nature are impossible to be accounted for, 
unless we allow that he did really work miracles. And 
similar observations apply in general to the other parts of 
the scripture history. 

6. There is even a particular argument in favour of the 
miraculous part of the scripture history, to be drawn from 
the reluctance of mankind to receive miraculous facts. It j 
is true that this reluctance is greater in some ages and na- : 
tions'tban in others, and probable reasons may be assigned 
why this reluctance was, in general, less in ancient times 
than in the present (which, however, are presumptions that 
some real miracles were then wrought); but it must always 
be considerable from the very frame of the human "mind, 
and would be particularly so amongst thr lews at the time 
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of Christ’s appearance, as they had then (according to their 
own account) been without miracles for at least four 
hundred years. Now this reluctance must make both the 
writers and readers very much upon their guard ; and if it 
be now one of the chief prejudices against revealed religion, 
as unbelievers unanimously assert, it is but reasonable to 
allow also, that it would be a strong check upon the publi¬ 
cation of a miraculous history at or near the time when the 
miracles were said to be performed; that is, it will be a 
strong confirmation of such a history, if its genuineness be 
granted previously. 

And, upon the whole, we may conclude certainly that the 
principal facts both common and miraculous, mentioned in 
the Scriptures, must be true if their genuineness be allowed. 

II. The language, style, and manner of writing, used in 
the books of the Old and New Testament, are arguments 
of their genuineness. 

1. Here let it be observed, first. That the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, in which the Old Testament was written, being the 
language of an ancient people, and one that had little inter- 
coarse with their neighbours, and whose neighbours also 
spoke a language that had great affinity with their own, 
would not change so rapidly as modern languages have done, 
since nations have been variously mixed with one another, 
and commerce, arts, and sciences, greatly extended. Yet 
some-changes there necessarily must be in about 1054 years 
elapsing between the time . of Moses and that of Malaohi. 
And accordingly critical Hebrew scholars assure us, that 
the biblical Hebrew corresponds to this criterion with so 
much exactness, that a considerable argument may thence 
be deduced in favour of the genuineness of the books of the 
Old Testament. 

2. The books of the Old Testament have too considerable 

a diversity of style to be t'.e work either of one Jew (for a 
Jew he must be, on aocount of the language) or of any set 
of contemporary Jews. If, therefore, they be all forgeries, 
there must be a succession of impostors in different ages, 
who have concurred to impose upon posterity, which is 
inconceivable. To support part forged, and part genuine, 
is very harsh ; neither would tb^ Supposition, if admitted, 
be satisfactory. \ 

3. The Hebrew language ceased to be spoken, as a living 
language, soon afte|,j^e time of the Babylonish captivity; 
but it would be difiieilt or impossible to forge any thing in 
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it after it was become a dead language. For learned men 
affirm positively, that there was no grammar made for the 
Hebrew till many ages after ; and, as it is difficult to 
write in a dead language witb exactness, even by the help 
of a grammar, so it seems impossible without it. All the 
books of t|je Old Testament must therefore be, at least, 
nearly as auoienl as the Babylonish captivity; and since 
they could not all be written in the same age (for the reason 
just assigned) some must be considerably more ancient; 
which would bring us again to, a succession of conspiring 
impostors. 

4. This last remark may perhaps afford a new argument 
fftr the genuineness of the book of Daniel, if any were 
wanting. But, indeed, the Septuagint translation, executed 
about 287 years before the Christian era, shows not only 
this, but all the other books of the Old Testament, to have 
been considered as ancient and genuine books soon after 
the times of Antiochus Epiphanes, at least. 

5. There is a simplicity of style, and an unaffected manner 
of writing, in all the books of the Old Testament, (excepting 
only those parts that are avowedly poetical or prophetical) 
which is a very strong evidence of their genuineness, even 
exclusively of the suitableness of this circumstance to the 
times of the supposed authors. 

6. The style of the New Testament also is remarkably 
simple and unaffected, and perfectly suited to the time, 
places, and persons. Let it it be observed, that the use of 
words and phrases is such, as well as the ideas and method 
of reasoning, that the books of the New Testaigent could 
be written by none but persons originally Jews, which 
would bring the enquiry into a still narrower compass: for 
it would be impossible to devise any hypothesis which would 
satisfactorily account for the Jews telling such a story, and 
sacrificing their lives in attestation of it, unless the death 
and resurrection of Christ make an essential part of that 
hypothesis. 

It may also be observed, that the narration and precepts 
of both the Old and New Testament are delivered without 
marks of hesitation ; the writers teach as having authority ; 
a circumstance peculiar to those who have both a clear 
knowledge of what they deliver, and a perfect integrity of 
heart. 

And farther, that the care used in specifying that some 
of the Psalms were composed by Asaph, others by Moses, 
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some of tbe Proverbs by Lemuel, &c. furnishes another 
argument in favour of the genuineness of tbe books ot 
Scripture, and leads us to infer that those books are tbe 
real productions of the authors to whom they are ascribed. 

III. The very great number of particular cisoumstances 
of time, place, persons, &c. mentioned in the Scriptures, 
come in proof both of their genuineness and authenticity. 

Here it is necessary to recite some of tbe principal heads 
under which these circumstances may be found. Thus 
there are mentioned in the book of Genesis, the rivers of 
Paradise, the generations of the antediluvian patriarchs, 
the deluge with its circumstances, the place where the ark 
rested, the building of the tower of Babel, the confusion of 
tongues, tbe dispersion of mankind, or the division of the 
earth amongst tbe posterity of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, the 
generations of the postdeluvian patriarchs, with the gradual 
shortening of human life after the flood ; the sojournings o. 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, with many particulars of the 
state of Canaan, and the neighbouring countries in their 
times, tbe destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, the state 
of the land of Edom both before and after Esau’s time, and 
the descent of Jacob into Egypt, with the state of Egypt 
before Moses’s time. 

In the book of Exodus are mentioned the plagues of 
Egypt, the institution of the passover, the passage through 
the Red Sea, with the destruction of Pharaoh and his host 
there, the miracle of manna, the victory of the Amalekites, 
the solemti delivery of the law from Mount Sinai, many 
particular laws both moral and ceremonial, the worship of 
the golden calf, and a very minute description af the taber¬ 
nacle, priests’ garments, ark, &c. 

In Leviticus there is a collection of ceremonial laws, 
with all their particularities, and an account of thd remark¬ 
able deaths of Nadab and Abihu. 

The book of Numbers contains the first and second 
numberings of the several tribes, with their genealogies, the 
peculiar offices of the three several families of the Levites, 
many ceremonial laws, the journeyings and encampments 
of tbe people in the wilderness during forty years, with the 
relation of some remarkable events which happened in this 

S eriod; such as (jj£*|‘|earcbing of the land, the rebellion of 
Lorah, tbe victories 'over Arad, Sihon, and Og, with the 
uivision of the wi'doms of the two last among the Gadites, 
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Reubenites, and Manassites, the history of JEJalak and 
Balaam, and the victory over the Mindianites; all described 
with the several particularities of time, place, and parsons. 

The book of Deuteronomy cantains a recapitulation 
of many things contained in the last three books, with a 
second delivery of the law, chiefly the moral one, by Moses, 
upon the borders of Canaan, just before his death, with an 
account of that death, and the true reason assigned why he 
saw, but did not enter, the promised land. 

In the book of Joshua are related, the passage over 
Jordan, the conquest of the land of Canaan in detail, and 
the division of it among the tribes ; including a minute 
geographical description. 

The book of Judges oontains a recital of a great variety 
of public transactions, with the private origin of some. In 
all, the names of times, places, and persoqs, both among the 
Israelites and the neighbouring nations, are noted with 
particularity and simplicity. 

In the book of Ruth is a very particular account of the 
genealogy of David, with several incidental circumstances. 

The books of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nbhemiah, contain the transactions of the kings before 
the captivity, and of the governors afterwards, all delivered 
in the same circumstantial manner. And here the parti¬ 
cular account of the regulations, sacred and civil, established 
by David, and of the building of the temple by Solomon, 
the genealogies given in the beginning of the first book of 
Chronicles, and the list of the persons who returned, sealed, 
&c. after the captivity, in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
deserve particular notice, in the light in which wo are now 
considering things. 

The book of EsTHBR contains a like account of a very 
remarkable event, with the institution of a festival in me¬ 
mory of it. 

The bodk of Psalms montions many historical events, 
both common and miraculous, in an incidental way, or 
sometimes by way of celebration ; and this, as well as the 
books of Job, Provbrbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, 
allude to the manners and custom of ancient times, in va¬ 
rious particulars. 

In the Prophecies there are blended some historical 
relations; and in other parts the indirect mention of facts, 
times, places, and persons, is interwoven with the pradiis* 
tions in the most copious and circumstantial manner. 

If wo turn to the N ew Testa m bnt, the same observe 
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turns present themselves at first view. Here, also, there are 
often comprehensive syllabuses of the leading facts in the 
Old Testament history comprised in a single chapter. It 
is also observable, that Jesus Christ, in his various con¬ 
versations with the Jews, assumes the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Jewish Scriptures,, that is, of the Old 
Testament’books, and argues upon them. Thus»we fimjl him 
speaking of Moses as a lawgiver, referring to the decalogue, 
and various laws and observances mentioned in different 
parts of the Pentateuch, to Abraham, to Jacob, to the de¬ 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah, to the Queen of Sheba 
(mentioned iu I Kings x.) and Solomon; to David as a 
prophet and as inspired ; to “ Moses and the prophets” 
generally; to Jonah as a type of bimself; and to Isaiah, 
Jeremiah Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, and and Malachi, as 
prophets. In the« several parts of the New Testament, too, 
we have the names of friends and enemies, the conduct of 
both, the faults of friends told without gloss, those of 
enemies without exaggeration and virulence; the names of 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans, obscure and illustrious; the 
times, places, and circumstances and fact specified directly, 
aid alluded to indirectly, with various references to the 
customs and manners of those times and places. And here 
again we may notice, by the by, that many of the historical 
books, both of the Old and New Testament, contain pro¬ 
phecies which have been fulfilled ; and from which both 
their truth and their divine authority may be inferred. 

1. Now, from the proceding enumeration it may be ob¬ 
served, first, That in fact'we never find forged or false ac¬ 
counts ot things to superabound thus in particularities. There 
is always some truth where considerable particularities are 
related, and they always seem to bear some propotion to 
one another. Thus there is a great want of the particulars of 
time, place, and persons in Manetho’s account of the Egyptian 
dynasties, Ctesias’s account of the Assyrian kings', and those 
which the technical chronologers have given of the ancient 
kingdoms of Greece; and, agreeable to this obvious principle, 
these accounts have much fiction and falsehood, with some 
truth. Whereas, Thucydides’s history of the Peloponnesian 
war, and Caesar’s of the war in Gaul, in both which the 
particulars of time, place, and poisons, are mentioned, are 
universally esteemed authentic to agreat degree of exactness. 

2. A forger, or a relate® of known falsehoods, would be 
Careful not to mention JPfcreat a number of particulars, 
since this would be 4p£g>ut into his reader’s hands criteria 
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by which he may be detected. Hence appears one reason 
of the fact mentioned in the last paragraph, and which, in 
confirming that fact, confirms the proposition here to be 
established. 

3. A forger, or- a relater of falsehoods, could scarcely 
furnish out such lists of particulars. It is easy to conceive 
how faithful records, kept from time to time by persons 
concerned in the transactions, should contain such lists; 
nay, it is natural to expect them, in this case, from that 
local memory which takes strong possession of the fancy in 
those who have been present at transactions t but it would 
be a work of the highest invention, and the greatest stretch 
of genius, to raise from nothing such numberless particula¬ 
rities, as are almost every where to be met with, in the 
Scriptures. 

There is, besides, a circumstance relating to the Gospels 
which deserves particular notice in this place. St. Matthew 
and St. John were apostles; and therefore, since they ac¬ 
companied Christ, must have this local memory of his 
journeyings and miracles. St. Mark was a Jew of Judea, 
and a friend of St. Peter’s ; and therefore may either have 
had this local memory himself, or have written chiefly from 
St. Peter, who had. But St. Luke, being a proselyte of 
Antioch, not converted perhaps till several years after 
Christ’ resurrection, and receiving his accounts from dif¬ 
ferent eye-witnesses, as be says himself, could have no regard 
to that order of time which the local memory would suggest. 
Let us try now how the Gospels answers to their passions. 
Matthew’s then appears to be ifi exact order of time, and 
to be a regulator to Mark’s and Luke’s, showing* Mark’s to 
be nearly so, but Luke’s to have little or no regard to the 
order of time in his account of Christ’s ministry. John’s 
Gospel is like Matthew’s in order of lime ; but as be wrote 
after all the other evangelists, and with a view only of re¬ 
cording tome remarkable particulars, such as Christ’s actions 
before be left Judea to go to preach in Galilee, his. disputes 
with the Jews of Jerusalem, and his discourses to the apostles 
at his last supper, there was less opportunity for this evan¬ 
gelist’s local memory to show itself. However, his recording 
what passed before Christ’s going into Galilee might be in 
part from this cause ; as Matthew’s omission of it was pro¬ 
bably from his want of this local memory. For it appears 
.hat Matthew resided in Galilee, and that he was not! con¬ 
verted till some time after Christ’s going thither to preach. 
Now this suitableness of the four gospels fo their reputed 

T. T. 
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authors, in a circumstance of so subtle and recluse a, nature 
if quite inconsistent, with the supposition of fiction or 
forgery. This remark is originally, due to Sir Isaac Newton. 

4. If we could suppose the persons who forged the books 
of the Old and New Testament to have furnished their 
readers with a great variety o t particulars mentioned before, 
notwithstanding the two reasons here alleged against it, we 
cannot, however, conceive but that the persons of {hose 
times, when the books were published, must, by the help of 
these criteria have detected and exposed the forgeries or 
falsehoods. For these criteria are so attested by allowed 
facts, as at this time, and in these remote parts of the world, 
to established the authenticity and genuineness of the Scrip¬ 
tures ; and, by parity of reason, they would suffice even 
now to detect the fraud, were there any : whence we may 
conclude that they must have enabled the persons who 
were upon the spot when the books were first circulated, 
to do this; and the importance of many of the particulars re* 
corded, and many of the renunciations required, would furnish 
them with abundant motives for this purpose. So that upon 
the whole it may be safely inferred, that the very great 
number of particulars of time, place, persons, &c. mentis ■ L 
in the Scriptures, is a proof of their genuineness and truth ; 
even independently of the consideration of the agreement 
of these particulars with history, natural and civil, and the 
agreement of the several books with themselves and with 
one another. 

Were the proof of the genuineness and authenticity of 
the Scriptures to rest solely‘upon what has been already ad¬ 
vanced, we might safely challenge the most learned men to 
adduce evidence of any thing like equal weight in proof of 
the genuineness of Cmsar’s Commentaries, Pliny’s Letters, 
Livy’s Roman History, Tacitu a ’s Annals, or any other pieces 
preserved to us from antiquity, and received without hesita¬ 
tion, by nil except madmen. But we are unwilling *to quit a 
subjeot-so copious and important without going still farther 
than this, and bringing forward other evidence in favour of par¬ 
ticular portions of the Bible, from which their antiquity and 
genuineness will be placed in the most incontrovertible light.. 

. Let ns then, for a first exmwde, enquire into particular 
proofs of the authenticity aLtjfP Pentateuch. And here the 
evidences are numerous, varfans, and striking : the following 
are the most prominent. 

Fir si. Ancient hea^fcgp writers testify to Hoses and his 
writings in some other. Tims Manetho, Cheremon, 

*■- 
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Apollonius, and Lysimacbus, testify that Motes was the 
leader of the Jews, and the writer of their law. Eupolemus, 
Artapanus, Strabo, Trogus Pompeins, Chalcidios, and Ju¬ 
venal, speak of Moses as the author of a volume which was 
preserved with great care among the Jews, fay‘which the 
worship of images and eating of swine’s flesh were forbid- 
den, circuAcision and the observation of the Sabbath strictly 
enjoined. Longinus cites Moses as the lawgiver of the 
Jews, and a person of no inconsiderable character: and 
adds, that he has given a noble specimen of the true sublime 
in his account of the creation of the world, when light was 
called into existence. ‘ Diodorus Siculus, in his catalogue of 
those lawgivers who affected to have received the plan of 
their laws from some deity, mentions Moses as ascribing 
his to that god whom he calls Jaoh, or Jah. And farther 
he speaks of Moses as a man illustrious dor his courage and 
prudence, who instituted the Jewish religion and laws, di¬ 
vided the Jews into twelve tribes, established the priesthood 
among them with a judicial power, &c. 

Secondly, The genuineness and authenticity of the books of 
Moses may be inferred from their being mentioned in other 
books of Scripture. Thus, in the book of Joshua, in both 
the books of Kings, in the second book of Chronicles, in 
the book of Ezra, of Daniel, of Malachi, the writing of the 
law is unequivocally ascribed to Moses. The divine mission 
of Moses is attested in the first book of Chronicles, in the 
Psalms, the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah. SeVe’i of 
the miraculous facts recorded ih these books, sugg<. t to 
the prophets their finest images* Each of the five books of 
Moses is referred to, or separately quoted, by Christ him¬ 
self in the gospels. And after his resurrection, his apostles 
add their testimony, not only to the fact that the law was 
written by Moses, but that it was written under the super* 
indendence of inspiration. 

Thirdly, The fact is affirmed in the books themselves. That, 
Exodus, “ Moses wrote all the words of the Lord ; and took 
the book of the covenant, and read it in the audience of 
the people.” And agaiD, in the book of Deuteronomy, which 
appears, as Bishop Watson observes, to be a kind of repe¬ 
tition or abridgment of the four preceding books—** When 
Moses had made an end of writing the words of this law in 
a book, until they were finished, Moses commanded the 
Levites which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, 
saying—Take this book of flie law and 'put it into the side 
of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God, that it 
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nay be there for a witnes against thee,” la conformity 
with this it was testified fall 800 years after, in the second 
book of Kings, and the second bok of Chronicles: " Hil- 
kiah said to Shaphan the scribe, I have found the book of 
the law in the honse of the Lord.”—“ Hilkiah the priest 
found a book of the law of the Lord given by Moses.” 

Fourthly, Moses in these books gives a detailed account of 
various miracles openly wrought by himself, and of several 
miraculous interpositions of God in testimony of his divine 
mission: practices and ceremonies among the Jews were 
founded upon those miraculous events. The books of Moses 
also contain prophecies, as that whch declares “ that the seed 
of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head,” and the pro* 
phecies of the dying patriarch Jacob. Now the existence 
of the customs and ceremonies proves the actual occurrence 
of the miraculous (acts, and these establish the fidelity of 
the writings and the divine authority under which Moses 
acted. So likewise the accomplishment of the prophecies 
proves that they were dictated by God. Had not the 
miracles taken place, it would be absurd to imagine the 
books could ever have been received, or the practices we 
advert to introduced. 

Lastly. That their reception among the Jews proves that 
they were written by Moses, and that what he affirms re¬ 
specting the divine dictation of greater part of them is true. 
Paul says, “ Even unto this day, when Moses is read, the 
veil is upon their heart,” that is, the Jews are ignorant of 
the true spiritual meaning of the Mosaic writings. Whence 
it is evident, that in his* time these writings were read 
regularly among the Jews, and had long been so. Again, 
Josephus, in his book against Appion, says, “We (the Jews) 
have two and twenty books which are to be believed as of 
divine authority, and which comprehend the history of all 
ages: five belong to Moses, which contain the origin of 
man, and the tradition of the succession of generatibns down 
to his 'death ; which takes it a compass of about three thou¬ 
sand years.” 

As to the Prophecies, the tguk other compositions in the 
Old Testament necessary to JMjlify here, it may be ob¬ 
served, that they all entered tiMtteptuagint version, whioh 
was executed at least 287 years before Christ, through the 
means of Demetrius Pb^ereus/ and by the command of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. Jfere, then, is strong evidence of 
the correctness of the craPfeat^Greek translation. And the 
general correspondQ^jjjgjof the Hebrew Bibles now in ex- 
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istence and of the Septuagint copies in Greek, is a proof 
that both have been banded down to us without material 
variation, and that either is therefore in the main genuine 
and authentic. Thus, then, we establish the existence of 
the prophetical books of the the Old Testament (nearly as we 
now have them) at least 287 years before the Christian era; 
and we map farther remark, that most of them are referred 
to and quoted, often with high distinction, by Christ and 
his apostles. 

That this latter testimony, however, may bear.upon our 
enquiry with all the weight to which it is entitled, it is now 
requisite that we investigate the genuineness and authen¬ 
ticity of the New Testament. Now, first, it is indisputable, 
that the primitive publishers of Christianity wrote books 
containing an account of the life and doctrine of their 
Master, many of which bore the names of the several books 
which now constitute the New Testament: and, farther, 
passages cited from those books by very early writers, are 
found in the copies now existing of the respective books. 
Secoqdly, the early Christians had as good opportunities of 
satisfying themselves as to the genuineness of these books, 
as other ancients had with regard to the genuineness of 
books on other subjects which they received: and, since 
the new religion required considerable' renunciations, and 
exposed its professors to heavy persecutions, it is unreason¬ 
able to suppose they would adopt it without a due exami¬ 
nation. Thirdly, there were many books issued under the 
names of the apostles, which were, notwithstanding, re¬ 
jected by the primitive Christians; which proves that they 
were not very open to deception. Fourthly, we d,o not find 
that either the Jews or the heathens, with whom the early 
Christian apologists were engaged, ever called in question 
the genuineness of the records to which their attention was 
called. Fifthly, the books of the New Testament were, in 
very early times, collected into a distinct volume. Thus, 
Eusebius says, that Quadratus and others, the immediate 
successors of the apostles, carried the Gospels with them in ' 
their travels. Melito speaks of the Old Testament, as in 
contradiction to the collection called the New Testament. 
Tertullian divides the Christian Scriptures into the Gospels 
and Apostles, and calls the whole volume the New Testament 

But, farther, the principal books of the New Testament, 
are quoted or alluded to, by a series of Christian writers, in 
regular succession from the apostolic times. Ignatius, for 
example, became Bishop of Antioch thirtv-seven years after 
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Christ's ascension. In his Epistles are undoubted allusions 
to the Gospels of Matthew and John, though they are not 
marked as quotations. 

Polyoarp, who had been taught by the apostles, and con 
versed with many who had seen Christ, has nearly forty 
allusions to the New Testament in one short epistle, several 
of them quoted, without hesitation, as the words of Christ, 
He obviously quotes from Matthew, Acts, Romans, Corin¬ 
thians, Galatians, Ephesians, Pbilippians, Thessalonians, 
Timothy, Peter, and 1 John. 

Justin Martyr, who died at latest about the year 168, has 
several distinct and copious extracts from the Gospels and 
the Acts. In all his works there are but two instances in 
which he refers to any thing, as said or done by Christ, 
which is not related in the Gospels now extant. All bis 
references suppose r the books notorious, and that there were 
no other accounts of Christ received and credited. He 
also says expressly, that the “ Memoirs of the Apostles 
(which elsewhere he calls the Gospels) are read in public 
worship.” 

These persons, it should be remarked, though their testi¬ 
monies concur, lived in countries remote from one another. 
Ignatius flourished at Antioch; Polycarp at Smryna; and 
Justin Martyr in Syria. 

In favour of the early existence of the principal books of 
the New Testament, we must not forget to urge that the 
first heathen adversaries of Christianity speak of the histo¬ 
rical books as containing* the accounts upon which the 
religion was founded. Celsus, for example, in the second 
century, writing against Christianity, alludes to books written • 
by the disciples of Jesus. He accuses the Christians of 
altering the gospel, but this accusation is not made out by , 
any important variations existing in the present day. EUfe 
says his arguments are drawn from their ,own writings: ana’ 
he evidently quotes from Matthew’s and John’s ‘Gospels, 
from the Acts of the Apostles, fronithe various Epistles of 
Paul, Peter, and John.. He makes T&tafergest and most re¬ 
markable concessions about Jesus Christ; acknowledging 
the truth of his nativity, his journey into Egypt, his passing 
from place to place with his disciples, the fact of his miracles, 
his being betrayed, and lastly his passion and death t affirm¬ 
ing, that after he was betrayed, he was “ bound”—“ soourged” 
—“ stretched upon the cross”—that he “ drank vinegar”— 
that after his death he was ft laid to have appeared twice” 
—but that “ he did not appear to his enemies.” It is true 
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be ridicules most of these particulars; but be does aot at¬ 
tempt to deny them, which he would have been ready enough 
to do, could he have done it with any show of reason. 

With regard to the Bible in general, including both the 
Old Testament (or Covenant) and the New, it has unex¬ 
pectedly met with strong additional confirmation, as to the 
correctness 8f the most received versions, in the discoveries 
of recent travellers in India. Dr. Buchanan, especially, who 
in 1806 visited the fifty-five Syrian churches in Malayaia, 
was informed by the inhabitants that no European had, to 
their knowledge, visited the place before. Their liturgy is 
derived from that of the early church at Antioch. They 
affirm, too, that their version of the Scriptures was copied 
from that used by the primitive Christians at Antioch, and 
brought to India before or about the council of Nice, A. D. 
325, at which council some ecclesiastical, historians inform 
us Joannes, Bishop of India, attended. These Syrian Chris¬ 
tians allege also, that their copies have ever been exact 
transcripts of that version, without known error, through 
every age, down to this day. Dr. Buchanan is persuaded, 
that some of their present copies are cff very ancient date : 
though written on a strong thick paper (like that of some 
MSS. in the British Museum, commonly called easterr 
paper) the ink has, in several places, eaten through the 
material in the exact from of the letter. In other copies, 
where the ink had less of a corroding quality, it has fallen 
off, and left a dark vestige of the letter, faint indeed, but 
not in general illegible. There is one volume found in a 
remote church of the mountains,' which merits particular 
description :—it contains the Old and New Testaments, en- 
gnissed on strong vellum in large folio, having three columns 
in the page, and is written with beantifal accuracy. The 
character is Esfrangelo-Syriac, and the words of every book 
are numbered. This volume is illuminated, bnt not after the 
European'manner, the initial letters having no ornament 
Prefixed to each book there are figures of principal scrip¬ 
ture characters (not rudely drawn) the colours of which are 
distinguishable; and in some places the enamel of the 
gilding is preserved: but the volume has suffered injury 
from time or neglect, some of the leaves being almost en¬ 
tirely decayed. In certain places the ink has been totally 
obliterated frcm the page, and has left the parchment in its 
natural whiteness ; but the letters can, in general, -be dis¬ 
tinctly traced from the impress of the pen, or from the 
partial corrosion *f ink. The Syrian chnrch assigns to 
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this manuscript a high antiquity; and alleges that it baa 
been for some centuries in the possession of their bishops ; 
and that it was industriously concealed from the Romish 
inquisition in 1599; but its true age can only be ascertained 
by a comparison with old manuscripts in Europe of a si¬ 
milar kind, and from such a comparison its date has been 
referred to the seventh century. * 

This most valuable and interesting manuscript is n'ow in 
England. Mar. Dionysius, the resident bishop at Cadanette, 
presented it to Dr. Buchanan, who again has presented it 
to the University of Cambridge, in whose public library it 
is now lodged. It has been lately examined with great care 
and skill by Mr. Yeates, who has published a more minute 
account of it than the above, in the Christian Observer. 
The existence of this manuscript will compel unbelievers to 
drop, as broken apd pointless, their favourite weapon against 
the genuineness of our Scriptures. Its preservation may 
be considered as another interposition of divine Providence 
in favour of the Christian religion ; another reward to 
European Christians for their zeal and activity in transmit 
ting the benefits of tbf gospel to heathen nations. 


INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 

i 

A firm and cordial belief of the inspiration of the Bible 
is of the, highest moment; for unless we are persuaded 
that those who were employed in the composition of the 
respective books were entirely preserved from error, a con¬ 
viction of their honesty and integrity will be but of little 
avail. Honest men may err, may point out the wrong track, 
however unwilling they may be to deceive ; and if,those who 
have penned what we receive as revelation are thus open 
to mistakes, we are are still left to make the voyage of life in 
!he midst of rocks, and shelves, and quicksands with a 
compass vacillating and useless, and our pole-star enveloped 
ra mists and obscurity. , , 

But some of these writragusure us that 41 all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of G<Hpneaning, at least, the Jewish 
Scriptops; a declaration wf^ch deserves attention on the 
score aftbe genetaSSi.veracity by which we have already 
shown raeir assadfhns are always marked. Still, as a like 
claim is made iP^mers who, it has been ascertained, were 
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wicke^atid teiig&edtBt ni jSfripfte; ifo trbafc grittbds and 
to what extent toe aivinb insbirfiioir'df itrfe Bible ought to 
be admitted. ” ’ n ' \ ! * ! -* *' 

Theologians have ennmerdtecfsetf feral kftitfs of rirsjiirntiob ; 
snob as—an inspiration of superiudendency, in k ¥hich God so 
inflnehoes % and directs the mind of any person as to keep 
him «more secure from error insomecomplex discourse, than 
he would have been merely by, the use of his natural fecql- 
ties .--—plenary superintendent inspiration, which excludes 
any mixture of error whatever from the performance so su¬ 
perintended inspiration of elevation, where the faculties 
act in a regular, and, as it should seem, in §. common manner, 
yet are raised to an extraordinary degree, so that the com¬ 
position shall, upon the whole, have more of the true sublime 
or pathetic than natural genius could have givenand, 
inspiration of suggestion, in which the use of the facalties is 
superseded, and God does, as it were, speak directly to the 
mind, making such discoveries to it as it could not other¬ 
wise have obtained, and dictating the very words in which 
such discoveries are to be communmated, if they are de¬ 
signed as a message to others. 9 

It is not onr purpose to enter into any enquiry how far 
different portions of Scripture were composed unde, one or 
other of these kinds of inspiration. They are enumerated 
merely to shew that those who contend that Scripture is 
inspired, have not arrived at their decision by a gross and 
careless process, but by sedulous,.critical, and discriminating 
investigation. We mean, howevpr, to affirm, and we hope 
the references at the foot of the page will prove, that while 
the authors employed in the couposition of the Bible exer¬ 
cised generally their own reason and judgment,* the Spirit 
of God effectually stirred them up to write;+ appointed to 
each his proper portion and topic, corresponding with bis 
natural talents, and the necessities of the church in his time 
enlightened their mitads, and gave them a distinct view of 
the truths they were to deliver strengthened and refreshed . 
their memories to recollect whatever, they had seen or heard, 
the insertion of which in their wriitings would be heneficial ;§ 
directed them to select from a multitude, of facts what wjas 
proper for'the edification of |he church, and neither npiro 
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nor leas;* excited afresh in tiaeir minds such images and 
ideas as had been laid up in tjieir memories, and directed 
them toother ends and purposes than themselves would ever 
have done of their own aoeord ;+ suggested and imprinted 
upon'their mind snob matters as could not have been dis¬ 
covered or known by reason, observation, or information, 
bat were subjects of pare revelation superintended every 
particular writer, so as to render him infallible in bis matter, 
words, and order, especially whenever they related to facts, 
discourses^ or doctrines, the communication of whioh is the 
great object of Scripture; thus rendering the whole canon 
at any giving period, an infallible gnide to true holiness and 
everlasting happiness,|| 

Now, that the Scriptures were actually dictated by an in¬ 
spiration of this kind may be inferred both from the reason¬ 
ableness and from ti»e necessity of the thing. It is reasonable 
that the sentiments and doctrines, developed in the Scrip¬ 
tures, should be suggested to the minds of the writers by 
the Supreme Being himself. They relate principally to 
matters concerning wluoh the communicating information 
to men is worthy of God: and the more important the in¬ 
formation communicated, the more it is calculated to impress 
mankind, to preserve from moral error, to stimulate to holi¬ 
ness, to guide to happiness, the more reasonable is it to expect 
that God should make the communication in a manner free 
form every admixture or risk of error. Indeed the notion 
of inspiration enters essentially into our ideas of the revela¬ 
tion from God ; so that tp deny inspiration, is tantamount 
to affirming there is no revelation. And why should it be 
denied ? fs man out of the reach of him who created him l 
Has he, who gave man his intellect, no means of enlarging 
or illuminating that intelleot ? And is it beyond bis power 
to illuminate and inform in an especial manner the intellects 
of some chosen individuals—or contrary to his wpadom, to 
preserve them from error when they communicate to others, 
either orally or by writing, the knowledge he imparted to 
them, net merely for their own benefit, but for that of tfce 

world at large, in all genj^uns? 

But farther, i aspirate****" ~ , essary. The necessity of 

• John xx. 30, 31 . tsL m/En&VK, 34. xv,4. 1 C*r. 6—1 1. + Amos 
l.md ix. Acts xTit38 . J isjl WxT. 33. Tit. i. 12. I Gen/i. ii. ill. Lev. x*h. 
Ua. xli. 22, 23. xW.jArmi. 9, 10. 1 Tim.ui. 16. 11 Deut vilL l—4 

Psal.xix.7—ll.cxy^^mtt. xxii.29, take xiv,25—31. Johnv.311. Rom. xv. 
4. 2 Tim iii. 13— ! in 
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revelation has been shown in a former chapter; and the 
same reasoning, in connection with jvhat has been just 
remarked, establishes the necessity of iM^iration. Besides 
this, the subjects of SorifMP* render inspiration necessary. 
Some past facts recorded in the BiUe could not possibly ,have 
l>een known hatLnot God revealed Hiem. Many things are 
recorded there wfcfo tare, tbatejs.^ljp predicted, which God 
alone conld fordjftgv and v forel^ which notwithstanding 
came to pass, anSpvhicb, therefore, were foretold under 
divine inspiration. Others, again, are far above human ca¬ 
pacity, and could never have been discovered by men : these, 
therefore, must have been delivered by divine inspiration. 
The authoritative language of Scripture, too, argues the ne¬ 
cessity of inspiration, admitting the veracity of the writers. 
They propose things not as matter for consideration, but for 
adoption : they do not leave us the alternative of receiving 
or rejecting ; do not present us with tlfeir own thoughts ; 
bnt exclaim, “ Thus saitb the Lord,” and on that gronud 
demand our assent. They mnst, of necessity, therefore, 
speak and write as they “ were inspired by the Holy Ghost,” 
or be impostors : and the last supposition is precluded by 
reasonings which have been brouglt forward before. 

Very striking proofs of the inspiration of the Scriptures 
might be deduced from a consideration of their sublimity, 
their union of perspicuity with profundity, their piety, their 
pure and holy’j&jidency, their efficacy, their harmony, and 
their miracnloffiGjgeservation. Bat we shall leave you to 
reflect upon tljISUt your leisure, and proceed to lay before 
yon, as an ar|^E|Ht of no small weight, the testim ony of 
those who liver^Krest the apostolic times on ., this point. 
They may naturalise expected, so far as is independent“pf 
the written word, townow more of the sentiments of those 
who, in regard to religions topics, *' had the mind of Christ,” 
than any Christians in subsequent ages. Consider in this 
view the weight of the following quotations :— 

Clemens Romanns says, that " the apostles preached 
tlje gospel, b e i°g filled with the Holy Spirit; that tha 
Scriptures are the true word of the Spirit; and that Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians things that were true, by the aid 
of the Spirit.” 

Justin Martyr says, “ that the Gospels were written by 
men full of the Holy Ghost; and that the sacred writers were 
moved by inspiration.” 

Irenwus says, that “ all the apostles, as well as Paul, 
received the gospel by divine revelation ; and that by 'the 
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trill of God they delivered It to ns as the foundation and 
pillar of our faiththat the Scriptures were dictated by the 
Spirit of God, and therefore i^is wickedness to contradict 
them, and sacrilege to make any the least alteration in them.” 

Clemens Alexandrines says, “ we that have the Scrip¬ 
tures are taught of God ; that the ScripUngf are established 
y the authority of GdS|a that the wh^P^Scripture ig the 
.aw of God ; and that they are all diviid§pF 

Origen says, that “ the Scriptures ^fkoceeded from the 
Holy Spirit; that there is not one tittle in them but what 
expresses a divine wisdom; that there is nothing in the Law, 
or the Prophets, or the Gospels, or the Epistles, which did 
not proceed from the fullness of the Spirit; that we ought 
with the faithful to say, that the Scriptures are divinely 
inspired ; that the Gospels were admitted as, divine in all 
the churches of God ; that the Scriptures are no other than 
the organs of God ; that, if a man would not confess him¬ 
self to be an infidel, he must admit the inspiration of the 
Scriptures.” 

Tertullian lays it down as a fundamental principle in 
disputing with heretics,*that the truth of doctrines is to 
ae determined by Scripture;” and affirms most positively, 
* that Scripture is the basis of faith; that all Christians 
prove their doctrines out of the Old and New Testaments; 
and that the majesty of God dictated what Jgaul wrote.” 

Nearly all the other Christian writers it, the first three 
centuries, whose performances have ^fjlmlly or partly 
reached us, speak of the Scriptures as di«fiKa, call them the 
holy Scriptures, the sacred' fountain, tMpvine fountains 
of salvatiofi, &c. evidently implying thqfeTnspiration. And 
it those early ages the whole church jjfreed in sentiment, 
that no books should be received into the canon of Scrip¬ 
ture of whose inspiration there was any doubt. 

Thus, then, we see, that in the primitive ages the univer¬ 
sal opinion was in favour of the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
Let us next enquire how far this opinion grows naturally out 
' of an examination of the Scriptures themselves. Considered 
in relation to'the present subject, the books of Scripture fatt 
trader three classes: the prophetical hooks; the historical 
hooks of the Old Testament; and the New Testament, being 
in part historical, in part doctrinal. , 

Ndw, as to ih&rarop'BBtical books, their divine authority 
and their inspicpKa tollow at once from the completion of 
several of the«|dictions they contain: the entire fulfilment 
of the whole essential to the argument. 
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The inspiration of the New Testament may be inferred 
from the language of our Lord, and that of the apostles. 
Thus, Jesus Christ promised extraordinary assistance to bis 
apostles. He promised them “• the Comforter,” “ the Holy 
Spirit,” “ the Spirit of Truth,” who should “ testify of him/’ 
“ should teach them all things, bring all things to their 
rem^Hibrailbe whatsoever Christ had said unto them, should 
guide them into all truth, should abide with them for ever, 
mad show them things to come.”* Again, he says, When 
the Comforter is come, whom I will send to you from the 
Father, even the Spirit of Truth, which proceedeth from 
the Father, he shall testify of me; and ye also [being so 
assisted] shall bear witness.”+ From these' passages it is 
but fair and reasonable to conclude, that the aid of this 
heavenly guide, was to be vouchsafed them on all suitable 
occasions ; and surely no occasions could render it more 
expedient tban’when they were engaged in delivering written 
instructions, whether in the form of Gospels or of Epistles, 
which were intended for the edification of the Christian 
church till “ time should be no longer.” In fact, the Spirit 
cobid not abide with them for ever, in relation to the church, 
in any other way than by preserving the word they de~ 
livered from such human or diabolical depreciation and 
corruption as might render it injurious instead of being 
salutary. 

It will also be worth our while to notice the remarkable 
language in which Jesus Christ promises his apostles the 
extraordinary assistance of the Spirit while they are defend¬ 
ing his cause before magistrates. “ Settle it therefore in 
your hearts not to meditate before what ye shall answer^ 
for I will give you a mouth and wisdom, which all yeutP 
adversaries shall not be able to gainsay or resist. Take no 
thought how or what ye shall speak ; for it shall be given 
you in that same hour what ye shall speak ; for it is aot you 
that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in 
you. M | It this were to be the case when they pleaded be¬ 
fore magistrates, how much more reason is there to conclude, 
that when they were writing for the use of ail future gene¬ 
rations, it was not $o much they who wrote, as the Spirit of 
the Father who dictated to them, and thus wrote by them. 
For the occasion is evidently much more important in die 
latter instance than in the former t an error in tbeir writings 
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weald have a mnoh more extensive, permanent, and iaju • 
rioas influence than any error that coaid occur in a pleading 
or argument, necessarily of a transient impression, before,a 
magistrate," 4, 

In estimating the authority claimed by the eight writes 
of the New Testament, we must not only consider their 
unbroken, unimpeachable integrity, but that fire of them 
were of the number of the apostles to whom the pro ibises 
just cited were made. Of the other three, one, namely 
liuke, is generally admitted to have been of the seventy dis¬ 
ciples sent out by Christ, and who received the promise of 
divine superintendence and inspiration recorded in his 
Gospel.* With regard to Mark, if his own immediate 
inspiration cannot be established, that of his Gospel can, 
since it has never been questioned that be wrote under the 
superintendence of Peter, an inspired apostle. There then 
remains only Paul, who repeatedly and solemnly asserts his 
own inspiration, and his equality in every respect with all 
the other apostles; appealing to miracles publicly wrought 
by bimseif in proof of bis divine commission. 

That the apostles themselves had a full persuasion that 
tbey wrote under divine inspiration is evident from a great 
variety of texts; to some of the most important of which 
We shall refer you,+ that you may consult them carefully, 
and allow them their full impression upon your miud. You 
will find too that the apostles considered themselves as 
commnnicating to the world a perpetual rule of faith aud 
practice, which wonld be comprehended by all except the 
finally impenitent. “ If,” say they, u if our Gospel be hid, 
it is bid tr them that are lost.” On these accounts, as it 
wbould seem, they preferred themselves before the prophets 
not merely of their own but of preceding times, saying,J 
“ God hath set in the church, first. Apostles; secondly, 
Prophets; thirdly, Teacherslanguage which could not 
properly have been employed, bad the apostles been inspired 
only to preach, and not to write; for in that case they would 
manifestly be inferior to the prophets, who, in their writings, 
as well as their oral denunciations, “ spake as they w$re 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” ' 

* tnkaiii. 11,12. See alts Lukftx.lfi. f ICor,8,10—16.jii.21—23. 
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The proceeding are arguments for the genera! inspiration 
of the writers of the New Testament: but it is necessary 
farther to remark, that the care with which the most vola- 
minous writer among the apostles distinguishes between 
those instances in which be r delivers the dictates of the 
Spirit* and those in,which he presents merely his own private 
judgment, leads ns naturally to infer, that wherever he has 
not made such distinction he ought to be understood as 
teaching with divine authority. Thus when be treats of the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of the single and the 
married state in the perilous times in which he lived, be says, 
“ I speak this by permission, not by commandment.” Again, 
a little farther on, “ nnlo the married 1 command, yet not I, 
but the Lord.” And soon afterwards, “ to the rest speak Jh, 
not the Lord.” Again,* “ concerning virgins, I have no 
commandment*of the Lord; yet I give my judgment.” And 
once more, at the conclusion of the same chapter‘ £ She is 
happier if she so abide, after my judgment; and I think also 
that (in this particular) I have the Spirit of God.” Is it not 
absurd to imagine that an apostle who guards his readers 
-five times in one chapter against making his private judg¬ 
ment of equal authority with commandments dictated to him 
by God, would on all other occasions assume the authority of 
a divine and inspired teacher, without a full and perfect 
consciousness that had a just claim to it ?f 

These observations will, we trust, convince you, that the 
historical and doctrinal parts of the New Testament, and 
the prophetical portions of both the Old and Ne\y Testa¬ 
ment, contain, in the complete "sense of the phrasp, ‘‘ the 
word of God.” It remains farther to state a? least one 
cogent argument for admitting that the whole of the 
received Jewish Scriptures is entitled to the same character, 
and of course to the same submission of intellect and of 
heart. This we shall lay before you in the language of Dr. 
Doddridge, in his valuable Dissertation on the Inspiration 
of the Scriptures : “ The inspiration, and consequently the 
genuineness and credibility of the Old Testament, may fee - 
certainly inferred from that of the -New, because our Lord 
and his apostles were so far from charging the scribes and 
pharisees (who on all proper occasions are censured so 
freely) with having introduced into the sacred volume any 
merely human compositions ; that, on the contrary, they not 
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only recommend a diligent and constant perusal of these 
Scriptures, as of the greatest importance to men’s eternal 
happiuess.dmt speak, of themijfi ditiDe oracles, 'kmd %s 
written by the extraordinary influence of the Holy Spirit 
tpon the minds of the authors. 

"I desire that the foIlo#Klf list of Scriptures cay he 
tUentively consulted aad reflected on in this view? T might 
lave addpd a great many more, indeed several bond red*, in 
which the sabred writers of the New Testament argue from 
these of the Old in such a manner as nothing could have 
justified but a firm persuasion that they were divinely in¬ 
spired. Now as the Jews always allowed that 4 the testimony 
of au approved prophet was sufficient to confirm the mission 
efdne who was supported by it,’so I think every reasonable 
man .will readily conclude, that no inspired person can erro¬ 
neously attest another to he inspired; and indeed the very 
definition of plenary inspiration absolutely excludes any 
room for Cavilling on so plain a bead* I throw the par¬ 
ticular passages which 1 choose to mention into the margin 
below;* and he mast be a very indolent enquirer into a 
question of so much importance, who does not think jt 
worth his white to turn carefully to them; unless be have 
already such a conviction of the argument that it should 
need m farther to be illustrated or confirmed.” 

Here, thee, may safely terminate our enquiry into the 
inspiration Of Scripture. We have ascertained that it is the 
word of God , and, if we read it attentively, we shall soon 
find it profitable “/or doctrine, for instruction, for reproof.” 
Let ns, therefore, believe and rejoice “ that the grace of 
God which* bringeth salvation hath thus appeared to all 
mea; to the end that denying angodlincss and worldly 
lusts, we ^should live soberly, righteously* “and godly, in 
this present world ; looking for that blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great God, and our Saviour Ibsus 
Christ.” * 

r >■ - - - '•**’•* ' 
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PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The more intimately we become acquainted with Chris¬ 
tianity, as depicted in the New Testament, the more forcibly 
shall we be sruck with the wisdom of its constitution. It 
does not insult and triumph over man by prescribing him 
a code of laws which he cannot obey, by referring him to 
statutes every one of which he has broken, and commanding 
him to preserve them entire; but it takes man as he is, pro¬ 
vides for his restoration, points out the means of salvation, 
invites him to embrace those means, anc? then presents him 
with precepts, by the observance of which he may “ adorn 
the doctrine of God his Saviour in all things.” The scheme 
by which all this is effected is, doubtless, extraordinary ; but 
it is/not less worthy of acceptance on that account. Had it 
not been far beyond human capacity, and human discovery, 
it need not have been revealed. God need not make super¬ 
natural communications to reveal to us what might have 
been found out by a natural process. Having ascertained 
that the Bible is the word of God, it is our duty to receive 
all it makes known to us (whether it coincide or not with 
our preconceived notions) without appeal to any other 
quarter. “ I cannot comprehend.the reason of this,” may an 
enquirer after scriptual truth often say, “ but it ( is God who 
declares it; I receive it on his authority, and I humbly rely 
upon his promise, that what I know not now, 1 shall know 
hereafter.” 

It is of extreme importance to have right views of the 
Christian system, because our eternal safety depends upon 
it. A man of plain understanding, who has no previously 
adopted system to favour, who reads for the sake of arriving, 
at truth, and who therefore attaches to Scripture its most 
palpable and obvious meaning, will soon find that the 
evangelical scheme is this:—God, foreseeing the fatal apos¬ 
tasy into which the whole human race would fall, did not 
determine to deal in a way of strict severity with us, so as 
to consign us over to universal ruin and inevitable damna¬ 
tion; bat, on the contrary, determined to enter into a treaty 
of peace and reconciliation, and to publish to all whom the 
gospel should reach, the express offers of life and glory, in 
25 3 a • 
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a certain method which his infinite wisdom judged suitable 
to the purity of his nature, and the honour of his govern¬ 
ment. This method is so astonishing and peculiar, that for 
man to have proposed it. independent of divine teaching, 
would have approached to blasphemy ; and to have believed 
it on any other than divine authority, next to impossible. 
“ God so loved the world as to give his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but Imve 
everlasting life.” He sent into the world “ the brightness 
of his glory, and the express image of his person." partaker 
of his own divine perfections and honours, to be not merely 
a teacher of righteousness and a messenger of grace, but 
also a sacrifice for the sins of men. Accordingly, at such a 
time as infinite wisdom saw most fitted for the purpose, the 
Lord Jesus Christ was bom “ of a Virgin,”* and appeared 
in human flesh: after he had fulfilled the whole law, gone 
through incessant fatigues, and borne all the injuries which 
the ingratitude and malice of men could inflict, he volun¬ 
tarily u submitted himself to death, even the death of the 
cross,” and, having been " delivered for our offences, was 
raised again for our justification.”+ Forty days after* Iris 
resurrection he “ ascended into heaven,” in sight of his dis¬ 
ciples, where he has become our Intercessor ; and, agreably 
to his promise, sent down his Spirit upon his apostles to 
enable them, in the most persuasive and authoritative 
manner, “ to preach the gospelgiving it in charge to 
them and their successors to publish it “ to every creature 
and declaring tbatadl who repent and believe in that gospel 
may be saved, by virtue of its abiding energy, and the 
immutable power and grace of its divine Author. 

It is possible that a belief of these truths, striking and 
momentous as they are, may float loosely in the understand¬ 
ing, without being efficacious. But they are exquisitely 
formed to affect us deeply; and whenever the secret links 
which connect the understanding and the heart ate acted 
upon by the mysterious energy of him “ who knoweth our 
frame” and all its hidden springs, this belief leads to that 
saving change which is called conversion. Then he who is 
the subject of it becomes “ a new creature ; old things are 
passed away; behold, all tbi^g* become new.” He has new 
apprehensions of things, newlPpis, new fears, new joys, 
new sorrows, new affectmps. new employments, new pros¬ 
pects ; he feels a perfectrenovation of character; and his 
* I«a vii. 14. MsRaSi^*). Luke tRom.iv, 25. 
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greatest solicitude is to be fellow-worker with God, aod 
a fellow-heir with the saints.” 

The Christian religion, as portrayed in the gospel, differs 
from all others in furnishing an internal principle from whicl 
the purest conduct emanates. It is not a religion of form* 
and ceremonies, bat, as was before observed, the religion ol 
the beart.*Fhe language of God to every Christian is, “ My 
son, give me thine heart.” The true Christian, as depicted 
in the New Testament, is a faithful and active servant, who 
enquires what his Lord’s will is, and performs it*with cheer- 
ful alacrity. He makes it“ his meat and his drink to do the 
will of his heavenly Fatherand he knows that, conformably 
with that will, he must “ relieve the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
He considers jt his duty, and finds it his delight to please 
God, and render as far as possible his fell»w-creatures happy: 
to “ add to his faith, virtue; and to virtae, knowledge ; and 
to knowledge, temperance; and to temperance, patience; 
and to patience, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly kind¬ 
ness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity.” Still be walks as 
'tuTThe confines of the eternal world, and is anxious there¬ 
fore to be " dead unto the world” and “ alive unto God,” 
to attain more and more of the divine ima^e, to " grow 
np to Christ in all things,” to enjoy “ fellowship with' God,” 
and, “ if he be risen with Christ, to seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sittelh at the right hand of God.” 

Such are the dispositions and the employments which are 
required to be exemplified in the sincere Christian. He is 
exhorted to flee fium a contrary temper and conduct by the 
assurance that " the wrath of God abideth on” ail those who 
reject the offers of the gospel; and he is stimulated to per¬ 
severe in the Christian course by the assurance that heaven 
is the inheritance of every sincere and humble follower of 
Jesus. His hopes are constantly directed to that happy 
period when he shall be.“ ever with the Lord, to behold” and 
participate in “ his glory.” He lives under the persuasion 
that, after he has passed through the “ valley of the shadow 
of death,” God will wipe away air tears from his eyes, and 
he will be no more exposed to pain or sorrow, to mourning 
or death. He believes that his spirit will be united to his 
glorified body in those delightful regions, where an enemy 
shall never enter, and from whence a friend shall never de¬ 
part ; where there will be satiety without disgust, day and 
no night, joy and no weeping, difference in degree and yet 
all full, “ love without dissimulation,” excellency without 
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envy, multitudes without confusion, harmony without 
discord; where the understanding .shall be astonishingly 
enriched, the will perfectly satisfied, the affections all trans¬ 
formed into love and joy; where “ the Lamb, who is in the 
midst of the throne, shall feed him, and lead him onto living 
fountains of waters where God shall he the light and the 
glory of the place for ever and ever! , 

These, in brief, are the doctrines of the New Testament, 
the “ fruits of the Spirit,” manifested in those who believe, 
and the glorious expectations of a future world, which are 
intended at once to stimulate and to reward “ a patient con¬ 
tinuance in well doing.” But these,” it may probably be 
said, t( are not recognized by many who call themselves 
Christians; for there are many that profess a belief in 
Christianity, who nevertheless ridicule the idea of living 
under its power.” . 

It will therefore be necessary to state these important 
doctrines in a more particular manner, with some of the 
principal arguments which may be deduced from Scripture 
in support of them. v 

The Fall of Man, and the Depravity of Human Nature. 

The history of the fall of man is, succinctly related in the 
third chapter of the book of Genesis. Its effects are inde¬ 
libly marked upon every individual, inasmuch as tl in A dam 
all die and even upon the earth itself, which, still groan¬ 
ing under the original malediction, brings forth “ thorns, 
and thistles, and briers,” and thus will continue to do till 
“ the restitution of all things.*’ These are not, as has been 
often insinuated, the notions of men of distempered minds, 
made imbecile by infirmity, or soared by disappointment; 
bat of the wisest and best men in all ages. Consult the 
writings of the Christian Fathers; or attend to the language 
of the Reformers, and especially ■ to the founders of the 
English Church. “ Forasmuch,” say they, “ as the true 
knowledge of ourselves is very necessary to come to the right 
knowledge of God, ye have heard how humble all good mea 
ought always to think of themselves.”—“ The Holy Ghost, 
in writing the holy Scripture,, is in nothing more diligent 
than pulling down man’s Spiurglory and pride, which ©f all 
vices is most universally* grkftfed on all mankind, even from 
the first infection of oup^ficst father Adam.”—“ Of ourselves 
we he crah trees, tbjp»oan bring forth no apples. We be 
of ourselves of syv&Tearth, as can but bring forth weeds. 
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nettles, brambles, briars, cockle, and darnel. Ottr frails be 
declared in the fifth chapter of Galations. We have neither 
faith, charity, hope, patience, chastity, nor any thing else 
that good is, but of God ; and therefore these virtues be 
called there the fruits of the Holy Ghost, and not the fruits 
of man."—4* We are of ourselves very sinful, wretched, and 
damnable. Of ourselves, and by ourselves, we are not able 
either to think a good thought, or work a good deed, so 
that we can find in ourselves no hope of salvation, but rather 
whatsoever maketh unto our destruction. O Israel, thy 
destruction cometh of thyself, but in me only is thy help 
and comfort.”* 

But many will say, in opposition to all this, “ We admit 
the fact of the great, though not un iversal wickedness that 
prevails in the world; but we cannot assent to what you 
give as the natural history of it. We dt> not think it in¬ 
separable from man’s present nature, but an accidental 
acquisition! we do not ascribe it to the influence of a here¬ 
ditary taint, but conceive it to be the effect of imitation 
apd^ custom, of acquired habit, of corrupt example, of 
injudicious tuition.” This, by the way, is only saying in 
other words, that depravity is the effect of depravity. Let 
ns, however, examine the matter a little more closely. That 
vile passions may in some be the result of improper tuition 
or of imitation, we have no inclination to deny! but they 
cannot always be referred to such an origin. How often do 
we see children in the veriest infancy exhibit strong and 
unquestionable indications of boisterous tempers, obst nacy, 
or impatience. How often do children of the most pious 
parents—who are so brought up as, during the first six or 
seven years of their lives, never to witness any species of 
crime, any instances of ingratitude, of falsehood, or decep¬ 
tion, or any indulgence in irascible passions—furnish painful, 
proofs that they can be deceivers, wilful liars, ungrateful, 
passionate, malignant, and unforgiving. These instances, 
no doubt, oocur very frequently, when it is impossible to 
ascribe them to imitation. But suppose the contrary were 
admitted, the oppnsers of the scriptural doctrine would 
gain nothing by the concession. For of whom no aid a 
child aoquire iniquity by imitation, but of some one who 
was born before bim l And whom did that person imitate 
bat some one born before him? And where must this series 
terminate ? If you say any where short of the first mao, you 
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have to account for the remarkable phenomenon of fin’* 
making its first inroad at the identical time, and fi xin g 
upon the identical person* yon have selected : and this wm 
be found infinitely more difficult than extending the series 
to the great progenitors of the human race. Besides, does 
not the very circumstance of an aptitnde to ynitate evil 
rather than good, indicate something like that hereditary 
taint, which is brought forward to contravene and super¬ 
sede?' Can an inherent tendency to imitate evil, an unde¬ 
viating propensity to slide into vice (unless the strong hand 
of moral discipline, or the suasive influence of. divine grace 
prevent) be fairly or rationally ascribed to any thing less 
than such a cause as that with which the Bible makes us 
acquainted ? Persuing this train, you will see that the 
scriptural solution of the difficulty before us .is reasonable ; 
and that it has tbe« farther advantage of showing, that moral 
evil was not, as some have been presumptuous enough to 
assort, produced by tbe Creator, but contracted by the 
creature, who, though he was endowed with power to stand, 
was free to fall." __ 

Moses gives us the result of the observation of Deity, and 
no 4 , of the fallible man, when he says, “ God saw that the 
wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil con¬ 
tinually.” And again after the deluge, “ The Lord said. 
The imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth.”* 

The language of the Psalmist, descriptive of himself and 
of ail men in his time, is not less descisive. “ Men are cor 
rnpt: they have done abominable works ; there is none that 
doeth good*. They are all gone aside ; they are altogether 
becpme filthy; there is none that doeth good, no not one.” 
“ I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother con¬ 
ceive me.” “ If thou, Lord, shouldest mark our iniquities, O 
Lord, who Bhall stand !” “ In thy sight shall no man living 
bo justified.”f 

The Epistles of Paul are fall of passages of the same im¬ 
port. The following may be selected. “ Jews and Gentiles 
are all under sin.” “ All have sinned, and come short of 
the glory of God.” “ Death hath passed upon all men, for 
that all have sinned.” “ By tbe disobedience of one, many 
were made sinners.” “ The Scripture hath concluded al 
nnder sin, that the promise by faith in Jesus Christ might 
be given to those who believe.”' “ All of us likewise lived 
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formerly in the desires of our flesh, &c.; and were by nature 
children of wrath, even as others.” “ If one died for all, 
then were all dead."* 

But though the pewers or man are vitiated, and his indi- 
nations to evil are so strong that they will never be tho¬ 
roughly subdued but by divine influences; yet God, who 
cannot be Otherwise ’than holy, continues still to demand a 
perfection of obedience. Ours is a moral inability to fulfil 
the law : but he who knows the heart can, and has graciously 
promised he will ultimately destroy this inability, by com¬ 
munications from himself. Though we cannot of ourselves 
fulfil what God requires in his law, yet we “ can do all 
things through Christ, who dwelleth in us.” If we “ live 
according to the flesh, we must die hereafter: but if through 
the Spirit we mortify the deeds of the body we shall Iive.”f 
God condescends, by tbe dispensation of the gospel, to 
pardon and except the humble, sincere, penitent sinner, on 
account of the perfect obedience and atoning sacrifice of 
his own Son, who died to deliver his people from the power 
of sin, as well as from the punishment due to it. On both 
these accounts we are solicited to come to him “ that we 
may have life.” The invitations of the gospel are free and 
open to all: yet this should not cause ns to sink into su¬ 
pineness, or to treat the invaluable gift with indifference ; 
for the blessings of redemption are restricted to penitent 
believers, and to them alone. 

The Atonement for Sin, by the, lhath of Jesns Christ. 

" God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.”t Such is the remarkable language 
of the great Head of the church, concerning himself, ft is 
important for us to determine the preoise meaning of this 
proposition; and therefore to enquire whether we believe 
in him when we consider him as one who came merely to 
teach us and to set us an example, or when we farther regard 
him as one who died a sacrifice for sin. 

It appears that the latter is the correct interpretation of 
the passage: and that, therefore, though the preaching of 
“ Christ crucified was unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and 
unto tbe Greeks foolishness,” both in the primitive and most 

* Horn. ui. 9,23. V. 12,19. Gal.iii.22. Eyhea.il 3. 2. Cue. 
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succeeding times, yet it is a genuine and awfully momen¬ 
tous Christian doctrine, that Christ by his death has made 
atonement or satisfaction for the sins of all those who truly 
repent, and return unto God in the way of sincere though 
imperfect obedience. 

This great truth has been believed and defended by good 
men in all ages. It is clearly stated by the venerable fathers 
of the English church, and by many of the most profbund, 
eloquent, and learned of the episcopal clergy. 

In a question of such moment, however, you will naturally 
look for something higher than human authority, and this 
doctrine is so obvious to the unprejudiced mind in every 
part of the sacred writings that it will be sufficient to refer 
you to the texts of Scripture at the foot of the page,* which 
are in unison with every part both of the Old and New 
Testament. 

Surely, if language have any definite meaning, the texts 
declare the innocence of Jesus Christ who suffered, and the 
iniquities of those for whom he suffered ; they declare, that 
a righteous persou died for the guilty, and that thereby the 
guilty were saved. Hence arises the grand difference be¬ 
tween the dispensations of the law and of grace. The law 
requires perfect obedience and satisfaction to be wrought 
out in our persons: grace allows of the obedience and 
satisfaction of a substitute. The law makes no allowance 
for the least failure, but says, “ He that offendeth in the 
least tittle, is guilty of all; the soul that sinneth shall die 
grace says, “ If any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the' righteous.” The law demands 
sternly, “ Pay me that thou owest but grace points to the 
“ handwriting of ordinances, blotted out and cancelled by 
the blood of Jesus;” so that we can say, “ Behold, (J God, 
our shield, and look upon the face of thine Anointed,” who 
manifested his love to his friend Lazarus by his tears, and 
to us by sheding his blood for us, while we were ^enemies! 

“ A truth so strange, ’twere bold to think it true; 

If not far bolder still to disbelieve." 

Youno. 

In order to impress on your minds the important con 
siderations connected®, ith. this doctrine, we shall conclude 
this subject with the^Plowing powerful expostulation of onr 

•Gal. vi. 14. 1 Cor. v.7. Rom. v.6, R, 11. 1 Cor. v . 20 2 Cor. v. I ■*, 21 
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-«bwci«Me i and son** of. betrts Aid 
Christ paffm hji# passion/or tone, , ao£ wilt thou show &> 
coinpassion towards him?' WhileChristwas-yet banging 
outito^o#S# a awJ |ieldiflif, np.'the gbp*l» the Scriptui^ryyit- 
tipsscth th%t ; the «&il of ,the temple did fend iu twain, and 
thenar tb did quake, ibid; the stones clave asunder that die 
graves did open, and {be dpad bodies rise; -agd sha|l. the 
heart of man be nothing moved to remember bow.grievously 
and cruelly he was bandied of the Jews for auf.jtns l Shall 
man show himself to be more hard-hearted than stones, to 
hayo less compassion than dead bodies! Call to ,mind, 0 
sinful creature, and set before thine eyes Christ .crucified: 
think thou seest his body stretched out ip .length upon the 
cross, his head crowned with sharp thorns, and his hands 
and bis feet pierced with nails, bis heart opened with, a long 
spear, his flesh rent and torn with whips, his brows sweating 
water and blood t think thou hearest him how crying in an 
intolerable agony to his Father, and saying. My Cod, my 
God, why hast thon forsaken me; Couldest tbou behold 
this woeful sight, or hear this mournful voice, without tears, 
considering that he suffered all this not for any desert of his 
own, but only for the grievonsness of thy sins ?, Oh, that 
mankind should put the everlasting, Son at Gad to such 
pains! Oh, that we should be the occasion of bis death, and 
the only cause of his condemnation ! May we not iustly 
cry. Woe worth lhq,time that ever we sinned ? 0 J»y bre¬ 

thren, let this image of Christ crucified be always p iuted 
in our hearts ; let it stir us up* to the hatred of sip, and 
provoke oar minds to the earnest love of Aimighfy God. 
For why? is not sin, think yon, a grievous, thing in t Jp 
sight, seeing for the transgression of God’s precept ho con¬ 
demned all the world upto perpetual "death, and would not 
be pacified, hot only with the blood of bis own Son ?” * 

The Divinity of Jesus Christ. ‘ 

Many learned and ingenious men disbelieve the divinity 
of Ojy»tbut neither the process, by whipb they hove m;. 
rjiva|f, Jhoirijdiisbelief, _ nor that by which they endeavbrnr 
to prove tbat we are in error, seem calculated to operate 
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slrotogly upon the minds of those who faavobeen previously 
pilsnaded of inspired 

inters, v^6w«to’’s<> inspired that they itttgfit teach dodj^ 
trines infallibly troe (many of wbffcfc loofd ‘b<f%nown too 
d*h«* way) andwhose instructions, therefore, are’ to be 
implicitly received. Having ascertained that the Bible is 
the ward of God, we have nothing to* do bulr fb defe > 
mine Its plain and obvious meaning, and receive it as frtr$ 
Bdl this is hot the plan pursued by those who <teny tie 
divinity of the Messiah. They constantly examine tie 
Scriptures rather as critics than as hamble enquirers after 
froth; the natural consequence of which is, that they are 
critical beyond measure, and adopt those ** refinements, fti 
criticism which make men nanseate what is obvious, and 
pursue through the mazes of etymology what was never 
naagined before.” Ibis, indeed, is the necessary result Of 
adopting a defective hypothesis. If both the divine and 
human natnres meet in tne person of the Messiah, arid if 
they asre essentially distinct though they are inseparably 
united, then is it to be expected that some passages should 
clearly announce his divinity, others as clearly his humanity, 
while others may (perhaps indistinctly) indicate both. But 
if iesus Christ be merely man, then all those texts which 
declare his divine nature, or indicate his compound nature, 
mast either be rejected as spurious, or explained away by 
the arts of criticism. Hence Socinians argne, that when 
Jesus is called u the Son of man/’ the words most not 
only be construed in the most literal, but in the most re¬ 
stricted sense, so that the word man shall be understood to 
mean one particular man t bat when he is called " the Sen 
of God/’ they must be explained to mean knowledge, com¬ 
mission, affection, office; any thing or nothing, provided 
it be not taken literally. 

The scheme of theology, which includes the divinity of 
Jesus Christ as an essential and fundamental part, is free 
from these puerilities and absurdities. According to this 
scheme, we believe that Jesus Christ is a man; that he is 
also God; yet we do not believe that the man Jesus Is 
deified.' We do not worship the man Jesns; bat we do 
worship the God who dwells in the man; for ** in bin 
dwefeih all the fullness of the Deity bodily f and H fthnjgh 
hhauWe have eceass, by one Spirit, onto tee Fatedr.** we 
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do not dotty that thero is something mysterious m Mt * for 
in oar present state we donot expect to arrive at toe toll 
“ knowledge of the. mystery of God, in which are hidden all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge not do we fungi 
that the Soriptures are intended rather to reveal what Q&& 
is in xelatipn to as,* than what he is in himself, la oar 
system the difficulty is so transferred, that it. lies in the ob¬ 
ject, not in the terms { and this is natural, because the object 
of worship is spiritual and infinite. In metaphysics we have 
many equal difficulties; and even in the spiritual part of 
our own nature. Thus, our soul as the three distinct 
faculties of understanding, memory, and will, proceeding io 
succession from each other; yet they are co-existent, and 
constitute not three souls, but one soul. Indeed, in the 
usual transactions of life, we frequently, nay commonly, 
know the use of objects, while we continue ignorant of their 
nature: and, in like manner, it will be to onr benefit, if we 
immediately endeavour to experience the use of religions 
truths, and not wait until we can perfectly comprehend 
them. 

Having premised thus much respecting the different 
modes of procedure of those who embrace and those who 
reject the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus Christ, we shall 
now direct your attention to a few of the arguments upon 
which this great truth seems to be irrefragably established, 

I. The divine nature of Jesus Christ was foretold by 
some of the prophets, either explicitly, when speaking of 
the Messiah, or by describing wprks and characteristics of 
God, which the apostles have declared were referable to 
Jesus Christ * . 

Thus, the prophet Isaiah, in a passage where he clefBfijr 
predicts the coming of the Messiah, describe* bis person 
and character in the following terms: 

“ Fortin to os a child is born, unto ns a son is given: 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder: and bta 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty. 
God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace.” “ Of 
thtr incresse of his government and peace there shall he wo 
ewdf f In another portion of his prophecy Isaiahxays, 
“ And he shall be for a sanctuary; bat for a stone dfsfftpt- 
blLqfg and for a rock of offence to both the house* of iseriib? 
The apostle Peter says,' Jesus Christ is that “ stone of 
stumbling, and rock of offence.”$ 
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-^h&Same prophetjpredicts thtf comieg-of one who should 
W the harbinger of God, and cry, fPttpareye the way of 
the Lord, make straight in Ihe dtfsert a highway for oar 
God.” St. Matthew applies this prediction especially to 
John the Baptist,* who was Ate forerunner of Jesus Christ 
But unless Jesus he Jehovah, this prophecy cannot apply 
tp Jehu &e Baptist ’ * 

'Isaiah again, in another place,, says, in the name of 
p Jfebovab,” “ Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth: for I am God, and there is nooe else.” “ Unto 
-tmbevery knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear.” 44 la 
the jjord shall all the seed of Israel he Justified, and shall 
glory, w f Paul applies this prophecy to Christ, the Judge 
of ail i 44 As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to 
$net, and every tongue shall confess to God.”|. 

If any _ words can communicate definite ideas, the grand 
truth, conveyed by the preceding passages is, that the 
Messiah possesses the divine nature and attributes, and is 
therefore entitled to confidence and worship as God. 

ft. The prophecies, miracles, language, and conduct of 
Jesus Christ, furnish indubitable proofs of his divinity. 

The Jewish prophets, when about to announce future 
things* waited till something extraneous roused within them 
the prophetic spirit, and then plainly indicated that limy 
were animated by the foreigu impluse. Not so the Messiah. 
He prophesied with the same ease, calmness, and composure, 
as he spoke : the future mysteries and events which he pro* 
dieted, were hot suddenly Mused into his mind; they were 
familiar objectsto him, always present to his view, their 
images always (if we may so saj) existent within himself; 
alleges to Come were prefigured clearly in* his capacipus 
intellect: So that, whether be foretold his own sufferings 
and death, the destruction of the temple, the resurrection of 
the dead, or foe-awful solemnities of foe day of judgment, 
be manifestedfoe same undisturbed tranquillity. * 

. ' Thus again, with regard to his miracles, such was his 
* mighty power,” that they bore no marks of dependence, 
‘fie stilled the raging of the sea without any effort. . -Se 
raised the dead with as great ease as he performed tbp J|| t 
simple and gentle command r> @aSpd' 
Ae dead to come forth from 1r^ r 
guarding the by-slanders agains 
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forming too high conceptions of him on ftieseaccpBntg, be 
informed them, that whatever wonder we* opor^^o^hit 
Father cm earth, he likewise performed; and fibat fits 
Father’s works were his. He.attributed to himselfalltbe 
grand things be performed. .^Tas thia the conduct of a 1# 
prophet, if be had been only a prophet ? 

Jesus Christ, we find, is continually representing himself 
as eqaal to his Father. “ I and my Father,” says he, “ are 
one. * He acquaints ns that he hath come down ft ® 
heaven, and that be bath quitted the bosom of* God; that 
he was before Abraham ; that he was before ail things; .that 
eternal life consists in the knowledge of the Son as wetras 
in the knowledge of the Father; that it is not a servant, 
hat a Son, that abideth for ever ;f that if the Son make his 
people free, then shall they be free indeed. 

Sncb conduct, and such declarations, were calcula ^ to 
excite homage and worship : and how did Jesus .Christ re¬ 
ceive it? Paul and Barnabas rent their garments when they 
were taken for gods, and restrained the people who wished 
to worship them. Peter also, when the devout Cornelias 
fell down at his feet and worshipped him, forbad, him, say¬ 
ing, “ Stand up ; I myself also am a man.”± In the name 
spirit the angel in the Apocalypse, when St. John prostrated 
himself to worship him, rejected the homage with horror, 
saying, “ See thou do it net; 1 am a fellow-servant with 
thee, and with my brethren, who bear testimony to Jesus ; 
worship God.”§ Bnt Jesus Christ tranquilly suffered divine 
honours to be rendered him; Commended the faith' >f the 
disciples who worshipped him, and who with Thomas called 
him their “ Lord and their Godand even confuted his 
enemies who contested his deity and his celestial origi’. 
Was this the way to prove that he was nothing more ''tjpa 
man I 

ILL The testimony of the apostles is decidedly in favour 
of the divinity of our Lord. 

Stephen, an apostle, and the first martyr, when dying, m- 
vokes the “ Lord Jesus to receive bis spirit.” The apostles 
eral perform their miraoles not in the name of Jehovah, 
in that of' “ Jesus of Nazareth and they nnjfoj^ply 
ibe to him the epithets, the attributes, and flin Mms 
wbich are peculiar to deity. They tell us, flbat,,jqbp3|ip§P^ 
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to.- prophecy, “ bis name is Emmanuel, God with us.** 
Itbreorer John tamed u many to tbeLord their God.." 
** Christ is Lord of all.” “ Wi dkB «ft maud before the 
jadgment-seat of Christ; dad every one give an account of 
himself to God." * The second man is the Lord from 
h##veei*f ' ‘t :/ ' ■ 

Quotations tending to establish the same point‘might be 
etSXeaded almosl indefinitely; bat if the real object of* en- 
awyim to arrive at tram, the preceding will be quite 
sufficient. . 

‘We cannot, however, pass from the subject before us 
with on l intreating you to bear in' mind that it is, strictly 
speaking, fundamental. Different religious ate distinguished 
due from another by tbeir having different objects of 
worship, and proposing different grounds of hope. Con¬ 
sidered in this light, the religion of him who admits and 
him who rejects the* deity of Christ, are as essentially dif¬ 
ferent as the religions of the Jew and the Christian. This 
is no uncandid remark; but one founded in the nature of 
things, and justified by the conduct of both parties. If 
Jesus Christ be a mere man, those who worship him are 
guilty -of idolatry: in that case the Socinians rightly eall 
diem idolaters. If, on the other hand, Jesus Christ be God 
incarnate, then “ whosoever denieth the Sen hath not the 
Bather, while be that acknowledged the Son hath the 
Rather also** he that hath the Son hath life, and he that 
hath not toe Son hath not life they are as opposite 
in tbeir nature as the dead and the living, and it is as im¬ 
possible for them to unite • cordially together in religious 
worship. , 

The character the Redeemer now sustains renders this a 


matter of Infinite moment. Jesus has“ ascended into heaven, 
ami aitteto at the right band of his Father,” " far above all 
principalities and powers.” Here was our Prophet and 
Teacher; there he is incessantly pleading for bis peoplo; 
nay, there he both intercedes as out High-priest, and sits 
aod^xaigusne King. He governs all things in heaven and 
on earth, that he may defend his church, ado:u her with hn 
spifiVaod procure and accomplish her eternal salvai^K 
" fistJrMimMce he shall come to judge the quick and lS 
fordbe FaUmr j^getb m man j but hato jpypm ^J1 
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judgment to the Boa ; tbatall may hoar or the Son os they 
honour the Father.”* May the contemplation of th* great 
event stimulate os sedulously to, seek, and heartily to embrace 
the troth. For “ behold he «ometis with clouds, gad every 
eyp shall see him, and they also which pierced him.’'/' Then 
will they say & the mountains and rocks, Fall on us, mi 
hide os from the fade of him that sitteth upon the throng 
even from the wrath ef the Lamb ; for the great day of his 
wrath is come, and who shall he able to stand V While the 
meek and humble and upright followers of Jesqs will ex 
claim in grateful triumph, " Lo, this is our God; we bare 
waited for him, and he will save ns t this is the Lord, are 
have waited for him; we will be glad and rejoice in bis 
salvation.” 


The Nature and Necessity of Conversion. 

This snbject is one of the highest moment, and yet, un¬ 
fortunately, is one respecting which the greatest and most 
lamentable mistakes have prevailed. Some have imagined 
that religious conversion, or regeneration, is effected by 
baptism, so that whoever is baptized is, of necessity, rege¬ 
nerated. This, however, is neither consistent with Scripture 
nor with fact, except in those very rare instances in which 
the “ baptism with water,” and that “ with the Holy Spirit,” 
occur at the same moment. Gibbon and Hume were bap¬ 
tized in their infancy, but lived* and died infidels; Simon 
Magas was baptized, but certainly not regenerated: and we 
have known some who, though they were baptized when 
adults, on the profession of faith, afterwards relapsed into an 
open dental of the truth, and a daily neglect of the detiea. 
of Christianity: from which it is evident, that baptism and 
regeneration are not necessarily connected. Others hare 
considered repentance to be regeneration ; bat neither is tins 
correct/ True repentance often terminates in regeneration^. 
and, indeed, is commonly connected with it; but it is net 
tbeifclsig itself. Others, again, regard reformation andro- 
gemn-atioa as synonymous; bet this notion is as inoorrect On 
either of the former. Regeneration may accompany baptun% 
repentance, or reformation; bat H is more than either or 
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them. Saal beo^me anoth<pr man,” without becoming a 
gew man; Ahab *? tumbled himself,” yet became not truly 
faumbto-jinonj repent of some great iniquity, but relapse 
again into evif couraes; and some reform their conduct be* 
cause Restate of tbeir beakh, or perhaps the monitions of 
conscience lead them so to reform, though they still remain 
ignorant of " the one-thing needful.” 

I rTp guard you against these and other erroneous views, of 
conversion, to which your attention may sometimes be called, 
WO shall endeavour to describe it concisely as it is portrayed 
in Scripture, our only nnerring guide with respect to this 
and every other Christian doctrine. 

And here it must be evident to every impartial reader of 
the word of God, that the mutation, which we are now to 
contemplate, can neither be slight nor transient, nor in 
general slow. In the principal texts where it is delineated 
it seems either nafoed or characterized in reference to one 
or other of two modes of circumstances of change, both of 
which are important and usually rapid, compared with the 
corresponding duration of existence: these are conversion 
and regeneration; the one indicating frequently a turning 
hom one thing towards another, and in theology, according 
to Dr. Johnson’s definition, “ a change from a state of re¬ 
probation to a state of grace ” and the other a new creation, 
or a new birth: or, according to the same lexicographer, 
“ birth by grace to a Christian life.” The selection and 
classification of a very few texts wil^ show that the two 
general terms just mentioned, are not artificially forced into 
the technology of theologians, but are those which most 
naturally cpnvey the idea of the change they are chosen to 
describe. 

The prophet Jeremiah bad manifestly something more in 
view than a mere nominal passage from one religion to 
another when ho fancied Ephraim, after bemoaning himself, 
to pray, “ Turn then me, and I shall be turned ^ for thou 
art the Lord my God.”* And again in his faithful exhor- 
* lation to the Jews, “ Tam ye again now every .one from his 
evil wgy, and from the evil of your doings/'f More ex- 

'-■ i — still is the language of Joel, " Bend yonr bengts, 

yo at garmen ts. ^auLiurn unto the Lord yonr 

The language of to his discinles was. “ Ex cent 
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ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. He that faeareth my 
word, and betieveth on him that sent me, hath passed from 
death unto life.”* 

The apostles speak of this change as 4 equally momentous; 
their divine Master taught them to preach to the Gentiles, 
that they might “ turn them from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God, that they might receive 
forgiveness of sins by faith.” They therefore acted under 
the persuasion that, if any one erred from the truth, and one 
converted him, that he which “ converted the sinner from the 
error of his way, saved a sonl from death j” and considered 
this conversion as “ a deliverance from the power of darkness, 
and a translation into the kingdom of God’s dear Son.”+ 

Among the numerous texts which evince this great change 
to be no less than an entire renovation of character, the fol¬ 
lowing deserve notice. “ Create in me a clean heart, O God; 
and renew a right spirit within me.”J " 1 will put a new 
spirit within them; and 1 will take the stony heart out of 
their flesh, and will give them a heart of flesh; that they 
may walk in my statutes, and keep my ordinances, and do 
them.”§ “ Unless a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.”|| 

From these passages it must appear that the grand trans¬ 
formation we are now contemplating is not ideal, nor does 
it merely consist in enlightening and convincing the under¬ 
standing, in a change of sentiments, or a change of outward 
conduct; though it often includes all these. A nu n may 
change his religious opinions, crtr his outward conduct, with¬ 
out experiencing a change of heart: and, on theother hand, 
a person may experience a genuine and complete change of 
heart (and the heart, it must never be forgotten, is the seat 
of true religion) without being able to trace the slightest 
difference in any one article of his creed. Every one 
knows, that in a certain sense the world is vanity, that he 
must die, that in the hour of death riches will not profit 
him, that time is precious, that the portion of it allowed* 
us to prepare for eternity is uncertain and often short, 
that a death-bed repentance is not an infallible passport 
to'heaven; and many know that they are sinners, that 
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‘^Christ,Jesus came to save sinners, ” that there is one, and 
only one way of salvation. Yet though these are known 
and received as truths, they are not felt as such : they want 
the Promethean fire to give them life and animation ; or to 
drop so profane an .allusion on so solemn an occasion, they 
are but as the new forced body of Adam, before “ God 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life,” and need a 
touch from Hitg, who alone can effectually (whether im¬ 
mediately, or by bis own appointed instruments) reach the 
soul, to.rendier them living, operative, efficacious sentiments. 

.In regeneration, so much of the light of heaven is let into 
the soul as enables os to know (or at least to begin to know) 
ourselves aright, to know God in his most awful and lovely 
manifestations, to see (he enormity of sin, the “ beauty of 
holiness,” the worth of the gospel, the “ riches of divine 
grace.” It is a light accompanied with warmth and vigour, 
that produces an infernal and permament change; a change 
that is universal, .reaching to the heart, and evinced in the 
life; that renovates the powers of the spirit, dissipates folly, 
guilt, darkness, and sorrow, and introduces holiness, joy, and 
hope. 

This change is rightly called conversion : not because it 
converts the subject of it from vivacity to lifelessness, from 
cheerfulness to gloom, from kindness and affability to chur¬ 
lishness and reserve; but because it converts him “ from the 
error of hjs way,” from the abuse to the proper use of the 
blessings with which he is surrounded, from a false to a true 
hope, from indifference to zgal, from “ the power of Satan 
unto God.” It is also as rightly denominated regeneration ; 
for it brings the person who experiences it, not under the 
influence of the mechanical transports of animal nature, or 
the blind impulses of a heated imagination, or into the delu¬ 
sive paths of enthusiasm; but into a new state, through the 
operation of the Spirit of God upon the spiritual part of 
man. Surely there can be nothing essentially chipierica), 
nothing contrary to reason, nothing that is not highly orna¬ 
mental «nd infinitely beneficial to our natures, in having the 
powers of our mind thus changed by energy imparted from 
God, and having our pursuits directed after such objects as 
are most worthy the attention and regard of intelligent, ac¬ 
countable, immortatagimtures! “ To have our apprehensions 
of divine at^d spispiiajkhings enlarged, and to have right 
conceptions of the most important matters; to have the 
stream of our ,#ffectiofs turned from emptv vanities to ob¬ 
jects that Are proper to excite and fix them; to have oar 
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resolutions set against all sin, and a full purpose formed 
within us of an immediate reformation and return to God, 
with a dependence on his grace to help us both to will and 
to do; to have our labours stedfastlv applied, to conquei sin, 
and to promote religion iu ourselves and others; to have 
mr entertain men t£ founded in a religious life, and flowing 
m upon tfc from the sweet intercourse we have with God in 
his word and ordinances, and the delightful conversation 
that we sometimes have with Christian friends ; and, finally, 
to have our hopes drawn off from earthly things, and fixed 
upon eternity! Where is there any thing can be more 
honourable to us, than thus to be renewed after the image 
of him that created us, and to put on the new man, which 
after God is created in righteousness and true holiness ? And 
where is any thing that can be more desirable than thus to 
have the darkness of our understandings cured, and the dis¬ 
orders rectified that sin had brought upon our nature? Who 
is there that is so insensible of his depravity, as that he 
would not long for such a happy change ? Or who is there 
that knows*how excellent a work it is to be transformed by 
the renewing of the mind, that would not with the greatest 
thankfulness adore the. riches of divine grace, if it appear 
that he is thus become a new creature, that old things are 
passed away, and all things are become new 
That such improvements of character often have occurred, 
and are often taking place now, cannot be denied by any 
philosophic observer of human nature s to disregard them, 
or to neglect an investigation ef their cause, is to 'neglect 
one of the most interesting and remarkable classes of facts 
observable amongst mankind. Who has not either beard of 
or witnessed the most extraordinary changes of conduct, 
produced through the apparent influence (to say the least) 
of religious motives ? to say nothing here of three thou¬ 
sand converted in one day at the feast of the Pentecost—of 
the conversion of St. Paul, and others mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles—because those are usually ascribed to 
the miraculous and extraordinary influences of the Holy 
Spirit in the apostolic times. But we may call your atten¬ 
tion to matters of more recent occurrence. We have wit¬ 
nessed instances of men running eagerly the career of folly 
and dissipation, who have been suddenly arrested, «&d 
changed from “ lovers of pleasure to lovers of God.” Others 
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who have devoted themselves early to the military profession, 
Who literally knew no fear, who have spent their lives in the 
pursuit of glory, have approached the verge of life full ol 
scars and full of honours, still panting after “glory, honour, 
and immortality, ” but thinking nothing of “eternal life till 
touched by an irresistible hand, they have been transformed 
from good soldiers to “ good soldiers of Jesus Chrfst,” have 
buckled on “ the armour of God, fought the good fight of 
faith,” and, following “ the Captain of their salvation,” have 
obtained “ the victory,” and been rewarded with unfading 
laurels. 

Here we are constrained to notice the memorable ad\ioe 
given by the late Dr. Price to Lord Shelburne, the father of 
the present Marquis of JLansdowue. That nobleman en¬ 
quired of the philosophic doctor what would be the. best 
means of reforming some profligate, idle, worthless fellows, 
who were employed on some of his estates; and was recom¬ 
mended to “ introduce a zealous methodist preacher among 
them.” Here the reasoning was from a fact, and that no 
other than the preaching of Whitfield and Wesley among 
the Kingswood colliers. “ These were men who required 
not only to be Christianized, hut humanized . It was a mighty 
mass of deformity, without shape or order; and it was 
moulded into the human form ; nay more, it received the 
impress of the divine image, by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit, through The preaching of these laborious ministers. 
The world will not easily forget the transformation; when 
men who had scarcely any' thing about them human but 
tbeir external transfiguration, changed their very nature , 
when the ferocious became softened, and the profane ex¬ 
emplary for the simplicity of holiness ; and when the tears 
chased each other down their dark cheeks, as they listened 
to the declarations of a Saviour’s love, while the total 
alteration of their life and manners bore no resemblance to 
* the morning cloud and tho early dew which passeth sTway.’ ” 

Perhaps it may not be uninstructive for us to fix our 
attention upon the leading particulars of some remarkable 
and well authenticated instance of conversion. , and in tlus 
respect we cannot do batjflMhan refer you to the life of 
Colonel James Gardiner (^^R>00 in this work) a man who 
most strikingly exhibited i bjy neficial effects of this divine 
change througho^JIa whcffBcourse of bis life. 

Be it remembdPVthen, that true repentance and con¬ 
version reduceTPljnoly resolutions to actious, and either 
create religion ,$30( transfer it from the lead to the heart, 
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there to reside permanently as an actuating principle. “ He 
thatresolves tolivewell whena danger is upon him,or a violen 
fear, or when the appetites of lust are newly satisfied, or newly 
served, yet, when the temptation comes again, sins again, 
and then is sorrowful, and resolves once more against it, and 
yet falls when the temptation returns, is a vain mat), but no 
true penitent, nbr in the state of grace; and if he chance 
Ic die in one of those good moods is very far from salva* 
tion : for if it be necessary that we resolve to live well, it 
is necessary we should do so. For resolution is. an imperfect 
act, a term of relation, and signifies nothing but in order to 
the actions. It is as a faculty to the act, as spring to the 
harvest, as eggs are to birds, as a relative to its correspondent, 
nothing without it. No man therefore can be in the state 
of grace and actual favour of resolutions and holy purposes ; 
these are but the gate portal towards pardon: a holy life is 
the only perfection of repentance, and Ihe firm ground upon 
which we can cast the anchor of hope in the mercies of God 
through Jesus Christ.*’* 


The Influences of the Spirit. 


Among the several momentous doctrines that are deve¬ 
loped in the system of revelation, none seems to have 
experienced a reception less consistent with the natural 
order of things, than that of tjie influence of the S >irit of 
God upon the mind and conduct of man. This doc! l ine is 
so compatible with the dictates of unassisted reason, that 
several of the heathen philosophers firmly believed it, and 
unambiguously asserted it. 

Numerous passages also might easily be extracted from the 
Christian apologists and other writers in the first four cen¬ 
turies, jo elucidate and confirm the same great truth. But 
to reduce this branch of our enquiry into as narrow compass 
as possible, we lay before you the sentiments of the vene¬ 
rable English Reformers, as they are represented in the 
Homilies : that their notions on this point were sufficiently 
clear and decisive will appear from a quotation or two. 
“ The charity wherewith we love our brethren (say they^ ia 
verily God’s work in us. If after our fall we repent, it in by 
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Mb that we repent, which reacheth forth his merciful hand 
to raise as up. if we have any will to rise, it is he that 
preventeth onr will, and disposetb tts thereto. If after 
contrition we feel oar consciences at peace with God 
throagh remission of our sin, and so be reconciled again to 
his favour, and hope to be his children pnd inheritors of 
everlasting life ; who worketh these great miraelei. in us ? 
Oar worthiness, oar deservings, oar wits, and virtue ? Nfcy, 
verily, St. Paul will not suffer flesh and blood to presume to 
such arrogancy, and therefore saith all is of God.” “ With¬ 
out his lively and secret inspiration oan we not once so 
much as speak the name of our Mediator, as St. Paul 
plainly testifieth; no man can once name our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but in the Holy Ghost. Much less should we be 
able to believe and know those great mysteries that be 
opened to us by Christ.”* Consistent with this is the 
language of a very 'great majority of religious writers from 
the Reformation down to the present time. 

Christians then ascribe, or ought to ascribe, every intel¬ 
lectual, moral, and spiritual attainment to God. And when 
we speak of the ordinary influences of the Spirit of God, we 
mean to impute to the operation of that Spirit onr sanctifi¬ 
cation—all the actions of our Christian course—our constancy 
and perseverance—all particular graces and virtues which 
we seek at his hands—our adoption—onr access to God and 
assistance in prayer—our “ joy and peace in believing”— 
our support in trials and afflictions, and deliverance from 
temptations—our continaal progress in holiness: and we 
affirm that these gifts are npt offered to here and there a 
favoured individual, bift to all sincere Christians in every 
age of the church; for, when speaking of the promise of 
the Spirit, the declaration of Peter was as universal as 
language oould make it—“ the promise is to you and to 
your children; and to all that are afar off (either in point 
of space or of time) to as many as the Lord our God shall 
call.” 

, That this opinion is compatible with the uniform tenor 
of Scripture will be made evident by consulting the text* 
referred to at the foot of the page,t from which it appeal* 
that it is net a mark of ignoran$MN^busiasm, hut of piows 


• Homily for Rogation Wdfc, + 1 Cor. xii. 3, 4. Sccalsovop.fi. 1 Cor. 
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reliance upon the divine promises, to expect the assistances 
of the Spirit of God, when they are humbly sought in the 
way of his appointment. The mode in which these influ¬ 
ences are communicated may be indefinitely diversified, but 
the effect will uniformly be the improvement of the religious 
character, a more complete emancipation from the domina¬ 
tion of the passions, from the slavery of sin ; or, to express 
the continued effect in Scripture phraseology, it will be 
“ growth iu grace.” In accomplishing this, the whole 
circle of meanB and instruments, animate and inanimate, by 
which we are circumscribed, is within the reach of God and 
at his command. Sometimes he has resource to alarming 
dispensations of bis providence, which awaken a sense of 
the fluctuating nature of all terrestrial sources of enjoyment, 
teach us our dependence upon him, and lead us to repose 
our entire confidence on him alone. At other times he 
employs the conversations, the arguments, perhaps the 
faithful remonstrances, of Christian triends, to stimnlate us 
in the path of duty, and point us to “ the fountain of living 
waters.” At others, and this most frequently, he makes use 
of “ the word of truth” either read or preached : this he has 
assured us he will “render lively and powerful, sharper than 
a two-edged sword, piercing, even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and to be a discerner of the thoughts and 
intentions of the heart,”* and thus, by putting life into it, 
cause it by an irresistible energy to communicate spiritual 
life to our souls. Sometimes he operates npon ns oy the 
recollection of past occurrences, and “ while we are thus 
musing, tire fire of divine love burns” within us.'f* Or. such 
occasions he can awaken a dormant idea which Ipy neglected 
in the memory, can secretly attract the attention of the mind 
to it, can enable, nay compel us to trace its various rela¬ 
tions, can throw a lustre upon things which were obsonre, 
place those which seemed remote immediately before oar 
mental £ye, suspend the operation of secular objects, dispel 
the clouds of prejudice; impart an unusual power to wbat 
was before considered as trifling or unworthy present 
regard, convince us fully and practically of the vanity of all 
enjoyments except those which are consecrated by religion, 
and thus effectually lead us to “ fix our affections on things 
above.” In these and numerous other ways, there may bo 
a real operation of the Spirit of God upon men’s minds, 


* tteb.iv. lil. t Psalm xxxis.3. 
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though they may be utterly unconscious of it His energy 
is not the less real because it is silent, secret, and unper 
ceived: for here, as well as in the management of the 
natural world, 

“ Alone He works in all, yet be alone 

Seems not to work." T-.onsokT ( 

To ridicule, disbelieve, and deny all this, has of late been 
reckoned an indication of a powerful and philosophic mind : 
yet it requires but a cursory examination to perceive that 
snch is a spurious criterion of true evelation either of senti¬ 
ment or character; and to affirm, on the contrary, that 
with only our present knowledge of human intellect and of 
divine power, the denial of spiritual influences is as unphiio- 
sophical as it is impious. 

As this topic falls peculiarly within the provihee of minis¬ 
ters of the gospel,‘we shall terminate this chapter by a 
quotation from an excellent modern author, whose eloquence 
and piety on this, as on all occasions, mutually adorn and 
exalt each other. 

“ Though a general attention to the duties of piety and 
virtue, and a careful avoidance of the sins opposed to these, 
are certainly included in a becoming deportment to the 
Holy Spirit, perhaps it is not all that is included. The 
children of God are chara terized in Scripture by the being 
* led by the Spiritled, evidently not impelled, not driven 
forward in a headlong course, without choice or design ; 
but being, by the constitution of their nature, rational and 
intelligent, and by the influence of grace rendered spiritual, 
they are disposed to obe)- at a touch, and to comply with 
the gentle insinuations of divine grace; they are ready to 
take that precise impression which corresponds with the 
mind and purpose of the Spirit. Ton are aware of what 
consequence it is in worldly* concerns to embrace opportu¬ 
nities, and to improve critical seasons; and thns,< in the 
things of the Spirit, there are times peculiarly favourable, 
moments of happy visitation, where much more may be 
done towards the advancement of our spiritual interest thap 
usual; There are gales of the Spirit, unexpected influences 
of light and power, wh&b air ifeidnity in the means of 
grace can command, but #hich a great mark of wisdom 
to improve. If the bmfbahdman is attentive to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of weather, and the face of the sky, that he may be 
prepared to take tfat'fall benefit of every gleam of sunshine, 
and every falling shower, how much more alert and atten- 
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tive should we be in watching for those influences from 
above, which are necessary to npen and mature a far more 
precious crop! 

“ Permit me to suggest two or three heads of enquiry. 
You have sometimes fell a peculiar seriousness of mind, the 
delusive glare of Worldly objects has faded away, or become 
dim before your eyes, and death and eternity appearing at 
the door, have filled the whole field of vision. Have you 
improved such seasons for fixing those maxims, and esta¬ 
blishing those practical conclusions which may'produce an 
habitual sobriety of mind, when things appear under a 
different aspect ? You have sometimes found, instead of 
a reluctance to pray, a powerful impulse to that exercise, so 
that you felt as if you could do nothing else. Have yon 
always complied with these motions, and suffered nothing 
but the claims of absolute necessity to divert you from 
pouring out your hearts at the throne of grace ? The Spirit is 
said to make intercession for saints with groanings which 
cannot be uttered : when you have felt those ineffable long¬ 
ings after God, have you indulged them to the utmost? 
Have you spread every sail, launched forth into the deep of 
the divine perfections and promises, and possessed yourselves 
as much as possible of the fulness of God ? There are 
moments when the conscience of a good man is more tender, 
has a nicer and more discriminating touch than usual; the 
evil of siu in general, and of his own in particular, appears 
in a more pure and piercing light. Have you availed 
yourselves of such seasons as (liese for searching into ' the 
chambers of imagery,’ and while you detected greater and 
greater abominations, been at pains to bring tliem out and 
slay them before the Lord ? Have such visitations effected 
something towards the mortification of sin ? Or have they 
been suffered to expire in mere ineffectual resolutions? The 
fruits which godly sorrow produced in the Corinthians, are 
thus beautifully portrayed : * What carefulness it wrought 
in you, yea what clearing of yourselves, yea what indigna-. 
tion, yea what fear, yea what vehement desire, yea what 
revenge j* There are moments in the experience of a good 
men, when he feels more than ordinary softness of mind ; 
the frost of selfishness dissolves, and his heart flows forth he 
love to God and his fellow-creatures. How careful sbqtuo 
we.be to cherish such a frame, and to embrace the opporta 
nity of subduing resentments, and of healing those scars and 
wounds which it is scarcely possible to avoid in passing 
through this unquiet world ! 

*2(5 3n* . 
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^Remember, we as Christians profess a peculiar relation 
to God as his children, bis witnesses, his people, bis temple; 
the character of that glorious Being and of his religion 
will lie contemplated by the world, chiefly through the 
medium of our spirit and oonduot, which ought to display, 
as in a mirror, the virtues of him who hath called you out of 
darkness into his marvellous light. It is strictly appropriate 
to the subject of our present meditations, to remind you 
that you are ‘ temples.’ * For ye,’ says the apostle, ‘ are the 
temples of the living God, as God hath said, I will dwell 
in them, and walk in them, and 1 will be their God, and 
they shall be my people/ What purity, sanctity, and dig¬ 
nity may be expected in persons who bear such a character! 
A Christian should look upon himself as something sacred 
and devoted, so that what involves but an ordinary degree 
of criminality in others, in him partakes of the nature of 
sacrilege; what is a breach of trust in others, is in him the 
profanation of a temple. Let us watch and pray that no¬ 
thing may be allowed a place in our hearts that is not 
suitable to the residence of the holy and blessed God. 
Finally, having such great and precious promises, dearly 
be'oved, let ns cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of flesh 
and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord.”* 

Justification by Faith. 

It is the humiliating fact, that “all having sinned and come 
short of the glory of God/’f that renders the Christian re¬ 
ligion necessgry. Or, in other words, it is because “ by the 
works of the law no flesh living can be justified,” that the 
new dispensation was reqnisite. If obedience be atall times 
our duty, in what way can present repentance release us, as 
some would argue, from the punishment of former trans¬ 
gressions ? Can repentance annihilate what is past?*Or can 
we do more, by present obedience, than acquit ourselves of 
present obligation ? Or does the contrition we experience, 
added to the positive duties we discharge, constitute a sur¬ 
plusage of merit, which may be transferred to the reduction 
of our former demerit ? “We may as well affirm," says r 4 
learned divine, “ ThafUnr former obedience atones for our 
present sins, as that^tf presale obedience makes amends 
for antecedent transj^JjPRons/'^pd man ban discharge an old 
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debt merely by taking care to incur no fresh one#, and, in 
like manner, since sin is a debt to divine justice^which de¬ 
mands nndeviating rectitude and holiness) when once incurred 
it would not be cancelled merely by abstaining from sin in 
future ;* supposing.it were possible that sin could be entirely 
avoided without tbd aid of that restraining and invigorating 
principle which is implanted in the heart of a sincere be- 
leiver on his conversion. The question, then, to which not 
merely every philosophical enquirer, but every man who is 
interested about his eternal welfare, mast be s'olioitous to 
receive a "satisfactory answer, is, “ How shall God he just 
and yet the justifier of the ungodly !” To this question the 
New Testament happily furnishes a mast explicit refly, 
“ For when we were yet without strength, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly.”* And bow were the ungodly 
to avail themselves of the benefit resulting from the death 
of Christ ? The scriptural reply is, “ By faith.” “ By him 
(Jesus) all who believe are justified from all tbftigs, from 
which they could not be justified by the law of Moses.” 
44 Being justified freely by his grace through the redemp¬ 
tion that is in Christ Jesus." “ Man is justified by faith,; 
without the works of the law.’’+ 

Such being the main tenor of the declarations in the New 
Testament, it is no wonder that the doctrine of justification 
by faith should in all ages have obtained a very general re¬ 
ception, or that infidels and others should in all ages have 
disputed it. “ You tell sinners,” says Celsus, “ not «o ex¬ 
amine, but to believe; and tjieir faith will save th< m 
which is just the language that it might be expected an 
uncandid opponent would adopt. 9 

To decide, however, in this important enquiry, from the 
nature of things as revealed in Scripture, and not from any 
appeal fodnferior authority, let us attend to three questions : 
What i« meant by justification '! What by faith ! What is 
the genuine import of the term justification by faith ! 

I. Witb regard to justification ; it manifestly in its primary 
sense has relation to accusation. Those wbo have com¬ 
mitted no crime, or omitted no binding duty, are free from 
guilt, or reasonable charge of gnilt; but may still require 
ustification. If there be no accusation or charge brought 
against a person, he does not stand in need of being justf- 
fied : but when be : is accused of a crime of which be,i* 
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entirely innocent, he thence has an opportnnity of justifying 
himself by making bis innocence appear: and bis judge has 
thence an opportunity of justifying him by pronouncing or 
declaring publicly that he is innocent of the crimes laid to 
. his charge. This is justification according to its original 
meaning.; but in this sense none c£n, strictly spiking, be 
justified, since all are sinners and all are accused ; for the 
law accuses, Satan accuses, and conscience accuses. 

Against such accusers, retaining the primary interpreta¬ 
tion of the’world, “ no flesh living cap be justified.” We 
must look, then, for some other acceptation 'of jthe term. 
And thus we find that by the phrase to justify is often meant 
so to do a man right, as to pronounce sentence in his favour, 
to acquit him from guilt, to excuse him from burden, to 
liberate him from punishment, and to repute .or deem bim 
just Thus in one of these senses “ wisdom” is said to be 
“justified of her children and thus justification, in a still 
more extended sense, is not opposed to accusation merely, 
but to condemnation. As in the observation of Solomon— 
“ He' that justifietb the wicked, and be that condemneth 
the just, even they both are au abomination to the Lord 
and in the declaration of Jesus Christ, “ By thy words thou 
shalt be justified, and by tbv words thou shalt be condemned.” 

In the evangelical acceptation of the term, as it is applied 
1 ’ Apostle Paul, justification is “ of God,” and imports 

b.a acquitting us from guilt, condemnation, and punishment 
by free and full remission of our sins, reputing and declar¬ 
ing us just persons, and dealing with us as, though we were 
upright and innocent in his esteem. For this apostle treats 
of justification as an act of judgment performed by God, 
by which be declares his own righteousness and jnstice, and 
at the same time our liberation from the punishment due to 
transgression : his justice consisting in accepting* compe¬ 
tent satisfaction offered in lieu of the debt due to lym, and 
in reparation of the injury done to bim, by reason of which 
the debtor is acquitted and the offence remitted. 

II. In the next place, to ascertain what is the evangelical 
interpretation of the word faith, as it relates to justification 
let ns remark, <* 

1. That this faith i»samet||j|»- more than simple belief, 
or that assent of thqgg^eq^§jBing, which neither affects 
the heart nor the coMptt. jPw Paul speaks of >( believing 
in tbe heart” as epEmal to salvation, because “ with the 
heart man believeth to righteousness or justification.” 

2. This faith is tfoihetbiag different from believing that 
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the Scriptures are the word of God, and that all things con¬ 
tained in them are true. For this, as Or. Doddridge remarks, 
is liable to a double objection : as on the one hand it sup¬ 
poses it absolutely necessary that every man shoald believe 
both die plenary inspiration, and the extent of it to all the 
books of .Scripture; which, though it may admit of strong 
proof, can never be shown to be a thing the belief of which 
is absolutely requisite to salvation : and on the other hand 
an implicit and entire belief in this may be yielded by a 
mind which is grossly ignorant of, or sadly misapplies, some 
of the most important doctrines of Christianity. '. 

3. This faith does not necessarily imply a persuasion that 
God hath remitted our sins : for it relates to propositions 
revealed by God; and God has no where declared that be has 
remitted our sins individually. He has indeed declared that be 
will pardon our transgressions, and “ blot out our iniquities,” 
if we cordially and sincerely comply with certain requisi¬ 
tions t but the ascertaining that we have so complied is 
matter of experience, and not of faith. 

4. Much less is that a correct notion of faith which de¬ 
fines it to be “ a firm and certain knowledge of God's eternal 
good will towards us particularly, and that we shall be saved.” 
For according to this a man must possess a certain know¬ 
ledge both of bis present sincerity and sanctity, and of his 
perseverance : and, farther, if he be not sure he has repented 
and is converted, it would follow from this definition that 
he must be sure he is not converted, which would be truly 
perplexing and discouraging to most persons of genUhe hu¬ 
mility and lowliness of mind. 

5. True faith implies acts of mind, acts of Will, and sub¬ 
jection of conduct. It is called “ faith in Christ,” and in¬ 
cludes not merely belief in Christianity, belief in Jesus as 
the Messiah, but an entire resigning of our souls to him for 
salvation in his appointed way. It is also termed “ faith in 
the name of Christ, ” “ faith in his blood,” “ faith in his 
righteousness,”* implying an acknowledgement of worthless¬ 
ness and insufficiency in ourselves, and a depending on what 
the Saviour has done and suffered, for our pardon and ac¬ 
ceptance. It farther includes “ coming to Christ” in the 
way of his commandments, and a firm and prevailing reso¬ 
lution of sincere obedience, manifesting itself in a “ purified” 
heart, a " sanctified” conduct, and exalted attainments in 
“ righteousness, even the righteousness which is of faith.” 


* John 12. Rom. iii. 25. Col. i. 20. 2 Pst i. 1. 
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Lastly, with respect to true faith, it may be remarked, 
that though good works are distinct from it, so distinct 
indeed that they are frequently opposed; thoagh they do 
not give value to it, bat it renders them acceptable; yet 
they always accompany it as its peculiar fruit and genuine 
effect; proceeding as naturally from it as water flows from 
a fountain, or light emanates from the sun. They are qilse 
the touchstone of faith, its evidence and measure. Faith 
itself is unseen, being seated in the heart: but "holiness and 
good works bring it forth to pnblio view, and make it tend 
to public benefit. Where there is much faith, much will be 
produced ; where there is but little faith there will be pro¬ 
portionally little holiness ; and where there is no faith, no 
“ fruit” is to be expected. Hence hypoorites and men of 
spurious faith are described as “ clouds without water, 
carried aside by winds; trees whose frait witheretb, barren, 
twice dead, plucked up by tbe roots.” 

III. Let us now proceed to enquire what is the evangeli¬ 
cal interpretation of justification by faith. How according 
to the scneme developed in the Christian dispensation, is a 
man to obtain the blessing of justification, when he seeks 
it at first, or when through his frailty or unfaithfulness he 
needs a renewal of it ? The correct answer, we apprehend, is, 
that he is to seek it with sole recourse to God in Christ 
through the medium of faith,, and to look entirely off himself 
to the fountain of grace for mercy. 

The inspired writers of the New Testament consider 
man as be really is, that is,' both as guilty and depraved 
and they make us acquainted with the remedies God has 
graciously provided both for our guilt and our depravity. 
They assure us that on the exercise of a lively faith we are 
justified from former sins, and brought into a state of 
acceptance with God, by virtue of the atonement': “ the 
blood of Christ clennseth from all sinand "to meet 
our wants in tbe second case, or as. theological writers fre¬ 
quently designate it, “to preserve us in a state of justifica¬ 
tion/’ we are promised the aids of tbe Spirit to renew the 
heart, aad effectually lead uson to the performance of date; 
this also being promisefflpi consequence of true faim. 

** Being justified by faith wflfcnve peace with God; because 
the love of God is shed &bs$ad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost, which is giqfm unto sgu” # 
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Providence. 

Although great confusion and uncertainty were evinced 
in the notions both of the vulgar and the philosophic ancient 
pagans, with regard to the unceasing snperintending provi¬ 
dence of one or more superior beings ; yet there were but 
few among them that positively and constantly denied that 
doctrine in every sense. Several of them doubted it in some 
of their speculations ; others fancied that the Deity by inter¬ 
meddling with human concerns would degrade and pollute 
himself: but scarcely any of them ridiculed the notion, 
while some reasoned forcibly in favour of it, and derived 
from it consolation and delight. 

How lamentable is the contrast between the sentiments 
of heathens on this topic, immersed,as they were in the 
grossest ignorance as to the fundamentals of religious truth, 
and those of the many who, though enjoying the full blaze 
of scientific and religious knowledge in a Christian country, 
ridicule this consoling doctrine. How strange, that while, 
conformably with the wise observation of Lord Bacon, “ it 
is heaven upon earth to have a man’s mind move in charity, 
rest in providence, and turn upon the poles of truth,’' there 
should be found men of ingenuity and literature, who dazzle 
by their talents and delude by their wit, that will boldly 
affirm “ that the doctrine of the immediate and perpetual 
interference of divine providence is not true”—and fn?mnate 
that it is “ ridiculons, degradirfjg, and dangerous.” * 

In opposition \o the assertion just quoted, it will be no 
difficult matter to prove, that the doctrine of the particular, 
as well as that of the universal providence of God, is re¬ 
vealed clearly in Scripture, is confirmed by history, and is 
compatible with the established principles of philosophy.. 

David Abounds with references to the providence of God. 
“ The^yes of all wait upon thee, and thou givest them 
their meat in due season. Thou openest thine hand, and 
satisfiest the desire of every living thing. The Lord pre- 
sarveth all them that love him ; but all the wicked will he 
destroy” ** The Lord preserveth the strangers; be relievetfc 
the fatherless and the widow; but the way of the wicked he 
turnetb upside down.” “ He prepareth rain for the earth, 
he maketh grass to grow upon the mountains. He giveth 
to the beast his food, and to the young ravens which cry.*** 


* Psalm csriv. 15,16, 20. cxlv'i 8, 9 . c*l»ii. 8,9. 
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Again, the prophet Ezekiel, in one of his delightful 
parables, where he describes the security, prosperity, and 
universality of the Messiah’s kingdom, under the metaphor 
of a flourishing “ branch,” concludes by a forcible declara¬ 
tion of the minuteness as well as the extent of God’s provi¬ 
dence, still keeping up his allusion .— ,s And all the trees of 
the field shall know that I, the Lord, have brought down the 
high tree, have exalted the low tree, have dried up the grden 
trie, and have made the drj tree to flourish : I, the Lord, 
have spoken,and have done it.’** 

Since, then, the Divine Being l< is the same yesterday, to¬ 
day, and for ever,” “ without variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing,”f and since his providence was constantly and univer¬ 
sally manifested in the times of Moses, Job, David, Daniel, 
and Ezekiel, it would be absurd to imagine that it should 
now or at any time, become dormant, or partially evinced. 
Bat we need not sYop here. The proofs from the New 
Testament might be extracted from almost every page. A 
few of them only shall be adduced on the present occasion. 
For declarations of the extent and universality of providence 
read Matt. vi. 19—34. x. 29—31. Luke xii. 6, 7,22—31. 
That all things are fixed under its conduct, is declared in 
Acts xvii. 26. Our entire dependence upon providence is 
taught in James iv. 13—17. And that it is most remarkably 
manifested in the care of good men, may be learnt from 
Acts xxiii. 17—25. xxv. 4, 21—27. xxvi. 21, 22, 32. That 
we owe every thing w'hich is conducive to life and piety to 
God’s providence, is taught by Peter, 2 Epist. i. 3: and by 
Paul in numerous places. 

Indeed tberonneotion established between piety and prayer, 
on which its growth depends, and the acknowledgement of a 
particular providence included in the performance of prayer, 
must with all considerate persons he decisive on this point. 

The doctrine of a particular or special providence is, 
therefore, a doctrine of Scripture : and that it is confirmed 
by history is strikingly manifest. Thus the history of re¬ 
vealed religion is in truth the history of providence. Tracei 
for example, the stories of Joseph, of David, or of Jeroboam. 
Men usually assign no cause for the conveyance of Joseph 
into Egyp*, but the envy of hk^ frrie thren ; for Shimei’s re¬ 
viling David, but his base maffmity ; for Davids success 
against Goliath, hut his skijP3E using the sUng ; for his 
namhering: the people, but ifi$fuiiculous pride; for Jero T 

* Ezek xvii. 24. See also Prov. xvi. 33. Dan. v. 23. Deut. xxxli, 39; «*d 
1 Sam. ii 6,7,8,9 t 8. June* i. 17 
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boatohf* revolt, but Ms unruly ambition. Yet/* Sf we look 
beyond the* surface, we sbeUfeifcdtbat these Verb foreseen, 
and, if VO may *6 say, pr#jfb#ted info their fftspectiVe phases 
for foe~foqgft iifeporiiini potfoim fix your attoi£p«na^i^ 
moaltfof J upoa 'WyjfrWfhkkL- It vaa-foe lgfeatfotfw 
Providence “ towfoce hirpilpon tbethrone of the H*bm||f 
The oooWy liPfevadeil % a foreign enemy ; tbe:fo£pj 
armies meet, *nd<Ji4 ehea&ped -upon opposite mountaid* 
A man dftnes forth from foe anny of theinvaders; m wm 
extremely common in thos&ifflfea, and tJ^e»4he-Btobi«rt 
hostttd , Wtfmirt&”a i&ampiod to meet him* in sfoj 
oat. Terriied by fob gigantic bulk and mighty 
Goliath, nb man would risk the apequai cocdliet. , 
who wdfcfoo youngjto carry arms, bad bebn sew to ttfc 
with provisions for his brothers, and heard the 
In defence of his flock he had kilted some beasts of fit _ 
the wilderness, and he was an excellenf marksma»-wifofo< 
ding.He thought it might probably be aejpiify tofoStfs 
man asa wild-beast; at aH events, be knew that a stoneyrfllj 
directed would prove no less fetal to a giant than too dwarf: 
ne therefore resolved to try his skill, and be tried it wkfe 
success. Here no man’s free-will wa* interrupted, and ec 
miracle was accomplished; yet by this train of cirCanutanool 
thus brought together, a foundation was laid for the future 
fortunes of the son of Jesse, for the greatness of -hi* country, 
and for accomplishing the purpbses of Providence. 4 ’ . •<- 
Observe, again, the chain of eyents which led. to foe 
of Christ, and to the plaoe where be was bom. *fcry re¬ 
lated to individuals who, in bunfan reckoning, werosanoc^s* 
the most mean and ignoble ; and yet upon these persona, 
their concerns, their joarneyiags, their tarry mgs, hang foe 
destinies of thousands and tens of thousands in every «{ 
fa like manner we may trace to civHlwstory *bed« 
denoe oPTnomentous concerns upon mere trifles.* The 1 ’ 
sight off* fig, shown- in the Senate House vat Rome,.oec«-? 
sioned the destruetion ef Carthage. The accidental 
of a dropped letterled te the detection and prevention'*! 
tbfrguapmvder-plet These and ofoer apparent. a^ep|itfe 
asiiswot the ofbpring ofchaace, 4mt result from^ttevw 
o peratkmefGdfi’s p fowilettcer <which, agysDr. Barren;.* i 
not Sony along ii|#*ea impebousvttmbHug ; tonu®f 
glide|hwa:9s «aadstfo’«^ still; current, with jmT 

. "*•* ^ vfihfo •-things^lfowiw“ 

rauMOado, without any clatter, by a aod 
bf a whisper -of his moetb, by a turn of 

3 c 
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etfe<ft bis purpose* ; winding up a close spring, he cetteth 
tine greatest wheels in motion ; and thrusting in an insensible 
spoke, he'stoppeth the greatest wheels in their career ; in¬ 
jecting a thought, exciting a humour, presenting an,occasioo, 
jMi&fr&tidg a petty accident, he briogeth about the must 
evdats. - 

^^WWis all this in any respect incompatible vritR tho re- 
oCfced principles of natural philosophy, but perfectly con* 
anient with them. For if we assume the hypothesis most 
favourable to the sentiments of those who deny tho inces¬ 
sant operation of providence, and say that matter always 
existed, we shall not tbence supersede the necessity of pro¬ 
vidential superintendence and control. (For, from many 
mriifck&ts 'iftiade in the course of the last centnry, it is 
jtljf probable, nay, it is certain, that the particles which 
titute even the most solid bodies, are not all in contact; 
yet that a very considerable force is required to separnie 
farther froth each other the parts of a mass of wood, iion, 
o*atone. Great force is also requisite to bring bodies, how¬ 
ever small or highly polished, into apparent contact; whence 
they must be kept asunder by some extraneous power. So 
tkit the cohesive force by which the molecules, or the minute 
partioles of matter, are retained together, as well as the ro- 

J nlsive force by a Inch they arc kept at certain distances, 
emonstrate, with regard to every body in the universe, 
animate or inanimate, that the immediate and perpetual 
agency of something (hat is not matter, is necessary to pre¬ 
serve them iu the state in which (Ley now appear. So again, 
it has been shown that from all action or body upon body 
motion is impaired, and the quantity of it constantly decay¬ 
ing in tbe universe. Hence, since matter cannot re-excite 
the motion In itself, ft follows that as an immaterial power 
first impressed motion on matter, so it still reproduces the 
motion lost, and makes tip the decays sustained, Afoo, 
since the forms and motions of bodies sustained, arfti in all 
of them m end is thus pursued, a law obeyed, wise purposes 
dfiaced and accomplished, the power which is constantly 
opdftntijg to' effect all this mu sj^b e combined with into!* 
flgehcdf aftti what can be eveSglflfcrfe and at* alt times tbns 
Itibftltfg power and Httellljg SW pbnt Gdd, either imme- 
taty # by his subordinate fns^pentof*' * * 

' i UkdAgHiis view viflfe'deetraie before as we Jwutewot 
»plating antoe ra speculation, bstfcwre hte rtdp M w - 
t' train of teMptfg which is practical mdetigffy 
sacral in ltd tomleriPflfciiet the notion once tally occupy the 
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and record % prctpen|i(^, to c<)aate.ract |ts desig|»s-—ar 
with what ardour will he run the career of imquity^^M 
on tbe.qtber hand, thecppviction that V all things are * * 
and open” to the piercing, eye of God—that when trans_ 
sors say, V Surely the darkfess shall cover as,” behold “ eS 
the night shall he light about them,” “ the dackness.and,|. 
light b^iag bpth alike to Gcod^-'that no being is teo insjg 
nificant or too obscurqto escape the notice of Go^—^a 


none can tt»df himself in gloom so thick as to 
trable to the glance of Omniscience—tends, tp 
guilty, and check the,luxuriant growth of crimes, 
a world of trial, sin, and difficulty, what cau baso c 
to the good as the firm persuasion that God is the 
individuals, 'and the “ Father of the faithful,’’ the 
and strength” of all who trust in Mm ; that- ho 




wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; fhey sitall 
mount up with wings as eagles; that they shall run and not 
be weary, shall walk and not faint f*t 


W 1 1 . ip" , 

The Resurrect ion of the Body. . ’ 

if a being, which was constituted by the unio%ot’ two 
substances essentially different,-were appointed to continue, 
it must continue a mixed being,, or it would be jso longer the 
same being; so that if man is to exist in a future state, the 
dofitripe of the resurrection of the body is a necessary cop- 
sequehce of his nature ; those who admit tipp iminortaiify 
ofttg# soral, and deny the resurrection of the body, ther.efwr<i 
the loajqand, in effect, deprive him ofexisteijcg 
beyond the grayp. Still,, ,it has been thought, by njMf 

pprsdps ia dffi age*, j^tbipg incredible that, God .•jrftgMg 
raise t he -deed -and the .contrary » no „ 

asserted, bat ip tf^.ScfipturfSjrpceived Jay Chyifiia^! 
writings ftoBtl^ rf pppnv,thetU 4 - .^berpure fnany pass,ige<B» 
the fWd Testamed^ ^which ^eipmr qbtoprely Jdijj 3t *M\ 
re^urpn^ioD, ft ipiqtediateJy k re^tto it; vet 
mjpuiJUffh as produced a firm belief in the doctrioe aptqpg 
tbe Saddncees, for example, " say tlmb#rw* n ia 

* Pulmcxjuit, ti,‘4. >, J .* 
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tbme of theni, Hk* LftaaNtfs -wi**r Martha,-keijeved that the 
dead wotfld’** rise again m the resurrection at theiast day,”+ 
hrs doutfted' end wondered what rising from the deed 
jid meatt.’’’! When Paulpreached to the philosophersat 
itoehi/wnd declared to them the resurrection of Jem*, they 
wef#astonished at the novelty and singularity of bis doctrine, 
And* said, He seemeth to he a setter forth ofetyaege gods, 
became fee. preached onto them Jesus and the re«arr«ction. , ’j| 
This doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is, however, 
one of the greet articles of the* Christian faith.* We belieye 
’Melt fesus died and rose again ; we also believe, for so 1 We 
!A the New Testament, that “ them which sleep 
TB* Jeans will God bring with him,” that “ Christ by his 
■fiimg became the first-fruits of them that slept/’ that “ the 
dead shall be raised incorruptible,” that " the grave and the 
«£ 'shaHgivf op their dead,” that, at this resurrection “ the 
^dfed’jinChnk shall rise first,” the Lord Jesus Christ will 
’••ichange otlr vile body, and fashion it like unto his glorious 
bbdy, according to the working of that mighty power 
whereby he is able to subdue alt things to himself.”§ 
v ’ ’Clearly as this doctrine is revealed in the above quoted 
*Wnd several other places of Scripture, it is, notwithstanding, 
doubted by many professing Christians. And it has been 
‘ usually dfeltied by infidels, and seleoted by them as one of 
the most vulnerable points in the system of Christianity. 
Yet, taking deists upon their own ground, the reasonable¬ 
ness, if not the necessity* ef the resurrection might be 
established ; while, to those who allow the authenticity and 
correctness of toe New Testament history, the matter will 
be placed beyond toe reach of dispute. , ... 

we are assured by toe great Head of the church, that 
“ the hour is coming in which all that are in their graves 
ahull hear his voice and come forth ; they that hare dime 
good unto thp resurrection of life, and they that have done 
%rihhaM^th*;t«mn , ect:>n of damnation.” At that great and 
w» shall “ all he changed in a moment, in 
'the twilklhjg -of an eye atthe last Jtrump,” “ the dead shall 
'*? raised incorraptible * ptpbahfc that the bodies 

’ tlfe gfi fl t t mm and the each. shall, in igUe 
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respects f*g«um#e^ 

-'net ■‘the ^ehjpttig* 

to the efattittcter^f 4kl» iaidi vidoal, and sastedioAds WtUf-e 
state of existence? botbotbji as ike passage jfud,qootpd 
■ cleai ly^teaehes, are thm tendered indestrpciblo.,, litefitfd 
in^ th^'tood, H fit Saidp^SFbea Christ, who is oar Ufe^Mmj 
appe»FVe shall appear witMutp in glory,”, “ we shall *S 
Hite him, oat body shall be fesktoned like ais glprious bodyj? 
yet#: notwithstanding |bi*, :** it dathnot yet dolly appeal 
wbaf%e shsdl b« f and tbatfbra very ebviOns ijoason. pin 
present madoetof knowing depeadaUpon onr. gyws^nt con- 
rftilatiuh, and “we kn&Vnot'lheexaet rdetioo whjsubspgi 
‘between this constitution and -the >m&noer itf' 
fa tare world; we derive our ideal through the 
the senses; the' senses are necessarily cOOvenswiafr i^Pi 
terrestrial objects only ; our language is onipsd to thnJBgQf- 
munfbatidnof present ideas ; and thud-it f^vf« tb|l|,J^e 
objects of:the latere world may in some respects (whether 
few or many we cannot say) diffet* so extremely.firs® 
terrestrial objects, that language camiot commuuicate to Os 
aby sncsb ideas as would render those matters comprehensible. 
But language may suggest strikingtmd pleasing- analogies; 
and with snch we are presented by the philosophic apostle. 
“ Alf flesb,” says he, “ is not the same desk; but there is one 
flesh of men, another of beasts, another of fishes, and 
another of birds and yet ail these are fashioned oat of the 

same kind of substance, mere inert matter till God gives it 
life and activity. “ There are also celestial bodies, ail bodies 
terrestrial; but the glory of the celestial is one, and that of 
the terrestrial is another. There'is one glojy of tba sun, 
and another‘glory of the moon, and another glpry. ol 1 the 
stars t for one star differeth from another star in glory. So 
alsp ifi jbe resurrection of the dead, it is sown in corrup¬ 
tion? 1 iris raised in incdiruptinb : it is sown iadisfaonomy it 
is raised in ,glory: it is sown in weakness, it is raisod in 

S power : it is >own an animal body, it is raised a spiritual 
body "f "It Is sown an animal body ; a bodywhiehcpse- 
sly existed with all the Organs, faculties, andpra perntties, 
lisite to procure, receive^ and appropriatwvwtrhneat; as 

*? ■wft*.'. ***** waNm 


Mb4j Body, refilled frop'#e'fitefi»^f 
Organs and senses required only in its foftair 
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possessingthe reamsMg»*en*e*jtt'greater perfrc-. 
together with new and more exrpawtet acuities, fitted* 
for tie exalted jtate of eiiatepce Bftd enjoyment te which 
it is aoiW : fmag. Jo thepreseat state.the organs and senses* 
' transmit the impressions of objects to the 
i, have a manifest relation to the respective, objects: 
eye aad seeing, for example, to light: the ear audJretr* 
rag, tosoond. In the refined and glorious state of existence 
to which good men are tending, where the objects which 
solicit attention will he infinitely utore ntnnmroes, interest¬ 
ing, and delightful, may not the new organs, fepxdties, and- 
senses, be proportionally refined, acute, susceptible, 

‘ ling J Human industry mid invention have placed sri, 
oner in*new worlds; what,, then, may not. a spiritual 
,, v j, with sharpened faculties, and the grandest possible 
object* of contemplation, effect in the celestial regions te 
which Christians are invited ? What delight would Archi¬ 
medes have experienced, could he by the aid of a microscope 
have seen the. fluids moving through the vessels of some of 
oar minutest insects: or viewed with a telescope the belts 
of Jupiter, or the ring of Saturn? And bow would that 
sink rate insipidity when compared with, the rapture with, 
which j* being, possessing a spiritual body, having its format, • 
senses perfected, aad new ones communicated, shall explore 
all.the glories and wonderjf which will be exhibited to it 
when it shallhe admitted into heaven, and enabled to see 
God? , . 

Mere, clogged with aoimal,bodies,and borne down to the 
earth, by gravity as well as oar propensities, we are soon 
tired qf bodily exertion, our mental attention flags, and oar 
affections,," cleaving to the dust,“may impede the operations 
of both body and minify bnt there, where the body pill be 
liberated from the. influence of gravitation (the causes of 
gsnyity hfjng removed) motion pay be free and yipemt 
fetigip, Jhp body may obey with astpnishing facility the 
v$>mpQf£. the, soul, and transmit itself from place to place 
celerity—.there the senses will no long®? 
dflg ta d fcJlte Affections,, the iraagiuetion no longer cerrngjt 




^magnificent 
attgntii 
it roi, 
latent* will 

t jmeternu 

celestial oily,” jK~ “ drink, of the pure river of 


cry thrown open to, rip* 
a glow end vyi.ar to thfi 
ion wilf never tira, ll^j*rf 
oy; bnt the man nehr 
udy as well as of an: 
soul, may visit j^eternal succession “ the streets 
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life, clear «i crystal, proce«Jing«t of tWtbrene of-God, 
and of the 'Lamb $ and dwell fwcever in feme Hdfeedes of 
harmony and peace, which, though ^eye hatb net keen, 
nor> ear heard nor hasit entered into the romgiaatien of 
man to^eoaoeive,’’ w«4«» wsared God bath-prepared ftr 
them that lore him.” * - • 

* 3 >r - - •» - ‘ ' P V- " - ' 

Eternal Exit ti.ice afftrir Death. 

It h one of the'grand peculiarities, as well aa one of the 
great excellencies, of the Hear Testament, that it exhibits 
both promises and threatening of eternal existence after 
natural death. These are presented to the oontempbitioD of 
mankind rnder the character of reward and pnnistorth ffB t 
the existence of One implies the existence of the other : W$ : 
belief of the tatter is as necessary as the belief of the fordfet; 
for, without it, the belief of a future state will base little if 
any influence on the bulk of mankind. 

> The ancient philosophers had some feeble glimmerings* of 
a future state; but they were sadly clouded by error fed# 
absurdity; and the awfui idea,of aocoontability was in groat 
measure if not entirely excluded. Bat “ God hath brought 
life and immortality to light, throughlhe gospel. M Christians 
are taught that man has two states of existence, the one 
temporal, the other eternal: ineffable, interminable bliss 
is promised to those who are ** faithful unto death while 
“ indignation and wrath, tribnlation and anguisb/’ere re^ 
presented as the eternal doom of “ every soul of mlhi that 
doeth evil,” and vepenteth not. • The Scriptorea also suggest 
to ns a remarkable and essential distinction, qpt only in re¬ 
gard to the duration bat to the nature of the states before 
and after death. Here the capacity of enjoyment and that 
of suffering appear to have nearly an invariable ratio : those 
who have the richest soaroes f delight seem to have mast 
avenues, of pain: every new road to knowledge gives them 
a fresh insight into their ignorance; and every refinement 
upon pleasure renders them mere alive to distress: while 
those who are blunted against the finer feelings seem'^#an ; 
eqndfdegree hardened pgamst the presses* of etil; 
though they mayerduytess, they jikewise suffer feas t. 
tfeKbappiless Of this We. is* preb&% M much asp|e-ih^ 
diffbaed (the stings of conscience not considered) thaw 
801 $. tjjnfcrvers wight suppose. But this 'balancing aV 
0*pwfe #i1t not^e found beyond the graver' In the ft 
rfSrfi%e oapaMfigf of enjoyment will, teSehp** w 
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gplwetuaHy expanding, while Abat ofwdferiagwill be eu- 
tmi; destroyed: aud,<m the mtber band, wifii those who 
are ooasigued to endless punishment, rfi» capacity of suf¬ 
fering wiii< 'there isreason ta fear, continually increase, 
while thmtWrfenjoyinentwiil be blunted and annihilated ; 
|fijr “ the Wrath of God abideth on them.” 

We subjoin a few of the passages of Scripture/ ra-which 
the nature and dnratjoaof the future state of existence‘are 
expressly declared. And first are shall quote part of the 
language of. oar Lord in his awful defccri prion -of the solem¬ 
nities of the jadgmeut-day.- f* Then shall theSKiag say onto 
them on hia right hand, Come, ye blessed of tny Father, in¬ 
herit the kingdom prepared for yon from the fonndatiownf 
toss t l d.” ** Then shall he say also to them on his lefthaad, 
Depart from me, ye earned, into everlasting fire, prepared 
fof the devil and bis angels.” 1 “ And these shall ge away 
into everlasting p&nishment; but the righteons into life 
eternal.”* In one of his prayers to his heavenly Father, the 
language of the Messiah was, “ Father, I desire that those 
whom thou hast given me, may be with me where I am, to 
behold my g1ory.”f * la bis celebrated sermon on the meant 
bij language was, ** Blessed are the pure in heart; for they 
shall see God.”J And in the Bevelations We have the ptj|k-' 
raise, “ To him that overoometh I will grant to sit upon thy 
throne, even as I also overcame and sit with my Father On 
his throne^ Hence, in other parts of the same inspired 
book it is mid, “ They are before the throne of God, and 
aerfe him day and. night in his temple ; and he that sitteth 
on the throne will dwell among them. They will hunger 
no more, nor will they thirst any more ; nor will the sun 
light upon them, nor any heat. For the Lamb that is in the 
midst of file throne will feed them, and will lead them to 
living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes.” “And there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow nor"lamentation, neither shall there*'be any 
amre paift; for the former firings are passed away.”§ Well 
jriii mjatt gwjge labour to describe felicity such as this s there 
is^HPilbg hyperbolical in calling .it, as the npostl% Paul 
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for tilde to enter mimed into hfe, than, having two hands, 
to go into heN, iota the unquenchable fire; where their 
worm dietb not, and tbe iire i»j»ot quenched. Andifthy 
foot cause thee to offend; tsntit off j it is better for thee to 
enter iato life lame, than, having two feet, to be cast inter 
hell, iato the unquenchable fire; where their worm dietjkg 
not, and the fire is-not quenched. And if thine eye cause^ 
thee to offend, pluck it out; it is better for thee to enter 
into the kingdom of God with one eye, than, having two 
eyes, to be oast into hell fire; where their worm, dietb not, 
and the fire is not quenched. For every one shall he salted 
with fire.” “ The Lord Jesus shall be manifested from 
heaven, with his mighty angels, in flaming fire* taking, 
vengeance on those that know not God, and that obey e#& 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ: and these ahull suffer 
punishment, even everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord and from the glory of bis pflwer." " To these 
is reserved the blackness of darkness forever.” “ The smoke 
of their torment ascendeth for ever and ever; and they have 
no rest day nor night” u And the devil that deceived them,. 
was east into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast 
and the false prophet are, and shall be tormented day and 
night for ever and ever."*. 

•Such, on the one hand, are the delightful, and on the 
other, the tremendous, declarations of Scripture. And while 
the blessing and the curse is set before us in sucbwwful yet 
inspiring language, let us give diligence to make our colling 
and election sure: and by a patient continuance in well 
doing, seek for ".glory, honour., and immortality,” |bat .we 
may finally enjoy " eternal life. ^ , 


CHRISTIAN DUTIES. ; 

'' ! . ■ - w 

Laotanthjs, an ancient father of the church, in one ot his 
appeals to the adversaries of true religion, drew a bold hat 
not unfaithful picture of the genuine effects of the gainst' 
upoh the heart and conduot of sincere Christians:— 
me;” Shy she, " a man who is choleric, abusive in htffau g ni 
hdsdstrong and unrnly; and with a vemr few words t 
of God) he sh^Uhe renderedgentle as irfatrfllhti 

me ^a greedy, avaricious, close-fisted man, aai T wil 

•*' "y <iSk " " 
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pp.tly return him to yon a generpua. creature, foeely besto 
mg hi? inouey by handsfyf. * Give me ayfiruel, blood-thirsty 
wretch, ifstantly hjU ferity shetU, be transformed into a 
truly m«M upd merciful ^ispositim?. 0ivp (Be an myust 
JB&P,a-uinful, map ; <W»4 011 a sudden be shall 
become .honest, wise, end, virtuous., |n one layer (the laver 
regeneration) all,his wickedness shall be worked away. 
So great is the efficacy of the divine wisdom,, that when 
puce admitted, into the. hpmpn heart, it expels folly, the 
parent of all vice; and in accomplishing this great end, 
there is, no' occasion for any expense, no absolute need, of 
books, or deep.and, long study pr meditation. The benefit 
is conferred gratuitously, easily, expeditiously; proved 
dig ears and tfie heart thirst after wisdom. Did any, or 
JfcKaM any of the hf%theu philosophers accomplish such im¬ 
portant purposes as.tfiig.?” 

This language of the, Christian Cicero ( as he was usually 
denominated) conveys no vain and empty boast; nor does 
it, under pretence of exalting religion, insult aud trample 
npon reason and, philosophy. The effects .here ascribed to 
religion have been frequently produced by it, and will if ways 
be produced, when it. is allowed its genuine aud complete 
cperation. And with respect to the supposed insult offe red 
.o, reason, there can, be no such thing, unless that be*-: 
insult to reason, which renders its real nature palpable,, apd 
guards against the abase of it while, it teaches its proper 
USd. Reason has. been termed, and not improperly, “ the 
aye^of the souls” for, a#* the eye -manot see without light, 
rn neither, can reason kmw without sptgjctien. The pro¬ 
gress pf mankind in learning and science ban. been made, 
strictly speaking, by groping, by feeling out one truth after 
another, and adding it to the general stock; except, indeed, 
when some grand discoveries have, beep struck out once in 
a century, or .perhaps less, by the force of genius ; but even 
tljese, whatever heiiefity ipM.have resulted from them, have 
not bf$p disgoyeries qf. truths or propositions, such ,a? are 
^eygdoplq in,revealgd religion. Reason can no m.oreiustruct 
because it kpows by instruction, than, uie eye can 
ljl3» ifself, because it sees by tho,ligbt. T|is ofi- 
- annUfts per.uljjylv to refigips masters ; and me 
fpr frpm^ thai 0. OJfm may wejl t|Lg*a 
Ogs upon aw b in a dark night, by the liguiof 
own eye, aumateno^liscover gfe.ifflMs 1 of .hqmrett^jn 
the night of rngnu, by the light of ms oingweMon.” 

The gramij^|p&te» of reason are^|j^(^ahU[it 
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reiving, and when property disciplined, of retaining ’What¬ 
ever is communicated to it, and its power of discriminating, 
when it has suitable data', between truth and falsehood, or 
net ween fitness add want of fitness to accomplish certain 
purposes. And these attributes are possessed in the highest 
perfection, when, as Paul expresses it, " the eyes of our n»®gv 
derstandihg being* enligbtend, we may know what is the” 
hope of onr calling, and what the riches of the glory of onr 
inheritance in the saints, and what is die exceeding great¬ 
ness «f his power toward us who believe.” Now, if these 
faculties of the soul be dialy exercised, it will be seen that 
the religion of Jesus Christ is all it professes to be, and is 
capable of effecting ail that its advocates ascribe to it; that 
it is conformable to the highest reason, and is therefore 
deserving of the warmest admiration and of the most cortHtf 
reception. The religion we are taught in the gospel leads 
inevitably to the exaltation and perfection of our noblest 
faculties: it requires us to use the things of this life as in 
reason they ought to be used, to cherish such-tempers and 
dispositions as are the glory of intelligent creatures, to avoid 
such^conduct as would degrade and debase our nature, to 
walk in such wisdom as exalts our character, to practise 
such piety as Will raise us above the world and elevate us to 
Bod. 

“ Hi* band the £ood man fkftend on the sklea, 

And bid* earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl" ^ 

Young. 


If these be the genuine productions of religion, it is plain 
that they can never be too Universally known and felt. 
Hence results the duty of promulgating religious knowledge 
to the widest extent; as well Us that of bringing every 
action of life under the influence of religious principles; for 
if it be advantageous for one person to be Wise, it is more 
so for all to be wise ; and, if it be productive of profit and 
delight *to an individual to be once wise, it is infinitely more 
so fbr him to be wise always. If it be commetidable to 
avoid sin and folly to-day, it wifi be equally commendable 
so avoid theni to-morrow, and to the end of life : ififijbd 
ought to be worshipped and loved “with all th*heart, aed 
mind, and soul, and etrength” iwWv, he oegfat to be so 
stepped and loved for ever; if the faithful 
every person.il and,relative duty be required of ^ 
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^creatures and the 



and holy, 

^ fojote the hap- 
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aspiring after communion with the Deity be prod active of 
joy and peaoe” to-daythey will have a like tendency 
through life, and will assuredly issue in x iode*cribable un¬ 
ending felicity. . So (bat, as be knows net truly what reason 
,is, who does not always wish to live conformably to it: 
^peitber does he know the trae use or natqre of religion, who 
wishes, to confine it to times, or seasons, or persons, or places. 
“ He who thinks it grievous to live always in the spirit of 
religion, to have every part of bis life full of it, would think 
it much more grievous to be as the angels of God in heaven.” 

There is a unity of design iu - tab gift of the Christian re¬ 
ligion, and there must, in like manner, be unity of design 
p the profession of it Its immediate tendency is at once 
promote the glory of God and the happiness of man ; 
and its various doctrines, precepts, and promises all con¬ 
verge towards that grand point.* Selfishness fs, therefore, 
excluded ; while Sappiness, individual as well as general, 
is necessarily predicated and ensured iu the Christian system. 
Its promises allure the soul to heaven while they prompt 
the believer to benevolent and upright conduct '* its doctrines 
expand and delight the intellectual faculties, while ^hey 
furnish the strongest possible motives to virtue and bolines^ 
Thus it happens that the Scriptures furnish a consistent 
and harmonious, though not a connected scheme of mora¬ 
lity : for the scheme is harmonious, iu so far as the same 
great popposes are always kept in view, and as it includes 
no contradictory or impossible injunctions; though its 
various precepts are scatterred about*, and not strictly con¬ 
nected, because one and another weredelvvered at distinct 
times to difl^rent persons, according to their respective 
circumstances and necessities. 

Faith and>practice constitute the whole of our religion; 
and none of the sacred writers is ever so exclusively occu¬ 
pied with one of these as to forget or neglect the other. 
Hence Christians are not merely exhorted to belie xe such 
and suqb propositions, but they afe reminded that such 
belief to be beneficial must be influential, and they are ex- 
b«##d to “ let tbeir conversation or conduct be as beeoineth 
the gospel^thatihey “ may be blameless and harmless,‘ the 
sons of God without rebuilt, in the midst of a crooked and 
ition, aisywy whoa” jthey are to “ ehiacy|s 

the neldc 

mo«f exalted hlLflpaong of the Supreme* 4&jpg$ 
various relalit^p^bicb be b«u m* 
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himself, as sustaining, in respect of bis creattires aad of bis 
people, are amply revealed ; while the correspondent duties 
are urged upon as, and the moft palpable and obvious di¬ 
rections given with regard to their extent and obligation. 
Thus we are commanded to "love the Lord oar God, with,, 
all our Impart, and.soul, and mind, and strength which HP 
represented by our Saviour as ‘‘ the first ami greatest com¬ 
mandment;’* and from which all other-duties emanate. We 
are told that we must be animated with a pure and ardent 
zeal for his glory, and anust consider the pleasing and 
honouring him as infiotfifty a ’ef^rable to the indulgence of 
day sensual inclinations. We are farther taught,' that our 
kr¥e to God, if genuine, will be accompanied With a solemn 
and holy fear of his divine majesty; indeed the terms #paj| 
described as in a measure co-existent, neither operating^*} 
any great extent without the other. Ij is farther required 
of us to exercise trust in God ; implying faith, confidence 
in his wisdom and mercy, unreserved submission to his will, 
and resignation to all his dispensations; and we^are ex¬ 
horted to live under a practical and habitual conviction of 
his'essentia! presence with all, and of his spiritual presence 
vr«th truly devout persons. A strict obedience to bis 
righteous commands is most energetically enforced ; and 
lis besides honour and worship in general, includes the 
diligent and faithful discharge of every personal end .social 
duty. We are also urged to aspire after a conformity to 
God in all his imitable or communicable attributes ft to-be. 
“ holy as he is holy, goitre as he is pure, perfect as he is per¬ 
fect,” &c. and tcf thif eud we hrfve set before us the spotless 
example of “ the Captain of our salvation ;** being assured 
that we most resemble God, when the greatest “ portion of 
the same mind” is in us “ which was also in Christ Jesus.” 
We are required to worship " God who is a spirit, in spirit’ 
and in truthdead ness, dulness, and formality, both in 
prayer and praise are hence excluded ; and a remarkable 
simplicity and purity of worship is represented fa Hie New 
Testament, as that which God will most approve. The rite# 
therein prescribed are few in number, and highly exatMout' 
iu their signification* The only sacraments enjoined upon 
uanare M Beptiam”‘«ud“ the Supper of the Lord both of 
w|ieh beihg pesltivo 'institutional aheold dot 
ser/ved with all.-passible regard to the efi 
hfltipi in tbeiopwlbe establishment•-'V 
Mlbrth er impears, being indeed a neehs^kr 
tfifph Ch4liip^Nit#(e. that wo are require#, hat order fc 
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worship God acceptably; to approach him through the ap- 
pointed Mediator, by reason of whose intercession the 
prayers and praises of his Sincere disciples are approved. 
Hence results another class of deties relating to “ the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” whom we are required to reoeive by faith; 
load whom we are taught to regard continually qnd babi- 
toally as our instmctor, atonement, intercessor, guardipn, 
example. See. We are also exhorted to pray for the influ¬ 
ences of God’s Holy Spirit, and at all times so to conduct 
ourselves, a 6 not to grieve or GffaMfthat Spirit, but rather to 
draw down a more copious comniitiwication of his influence^ 

But rules of moral duty, however, complete, precept 
however excellent, will be of comparatively little avail, uft* 
Iftu they be enforced by suitable motives obvious to the 
understanding, and energetic in their operation.. And here 
again the superiority of the religion of Jesus is equally evi¬ 
dent. Good men are supported in the path of duty, and 
consoled under affliction by the enchanting prospect of “ an 
eternal weight of glorybad men are persuaded to tors 
u from their evil courses” by having exhibited to them jLJt fae 
terrors of the Lordthe delights of heaven, the unemtlng 
anguish of bell; the blessed “ society of the just made per* 
feet,” and that of“ devils and damned spirits,” are the aw%i 
alternatives placed before them. The example of him who, 
'^though te was rich, yet for our sakes, became poor,” and 
tabernacled amongst men, as well to shew them the way to 
glory, as to seoure glory for them, stimulates powerfully to 
action : while the privileges of the gMpel and the truly ex¬ 
traordinary means employed to entitle believers to those 
privileges, furnish in their turn admirable incentives to vir¬ 
tuous conduct. 

Lastly, for our great encouragement, divine assistances 
are promised, to strengthen and preserve in the path of 
duty all who sue duly aware of their own insufficiency, and 
humbly seek for guidance and protection where alone the? 
are to b# obtained.* 


• The Editwhx endsaremred iaPHa foregoing p ay * to p r es e r ve, as macho* 

work in yrbkh he has already acknoft- 
•TreCM.) It is onlynecessaiy ftwthS to 
i Ije Genuineness, ^uithenticity, r~* 

. ___ _i from Letters BatwHO, ia Vol. I. \ 

tWsOws theMnqflKctrmw of Christianity, Ac 
•tract of VoL II. afim^Ceecoir's Jitters; which, if 
will yet m Che ai aB f directing the attonHon n* thi 
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pmNCJlPAL R^IGIOUS DENOMINAtlONS. 


The Christian 'world is divided into variotis denomittl^' 
ticns, each of which is discriminated by sentiments peculiar 
to itself. It would be impossible in this work to enumerate 
half of them, but it is desirable to give some account of 
those which are most c onspi cuous. But before we proceed 
to this, the Atheists atwFDeists should be just mentioned, 
Shd also a general outline given of Mahometanism, Judaism, 
Irtid Christianity in general. j* 


4TH£rSTS. • 

The Atheist does not believe in the existence of a God. 
He attributes surrounding nature and aii its astonishing 
phenomena to chance, or to a fortuitous concourse of atoms. 

Archbishop Tillotson, speaking of atheism, says, “for 
gome ages before the reformation, atheism was confined to 
W&ly, and had its chief residence at Borne. All the mention 
that is of it in the history of those times, the papists theta* 
selves give us, in the lives of their own popes arJjcardinafs, 
excepting two or three small philosophers tiiat were retain¬ 
ers to that court. So that, this atheistical humour ctmougst 
Christians was the sfown of the gross superstition and cor¬ 
rupt manners of the Romish church and court And, indeed, 
nothing is more natural than for extremes in religion to 
beget one another, tike the vibrations of a pendulum, which 
the more violently you swing it one way, the farther it will 
return the other. But in.Ibis last age atheism has travelled 
over tte Alp? and infected France ; and now of late it hath 
crossed the seas and invaded our nation, and bath prevailed 
to amazement!” 



Deists 


DEIST®. 

iSp in a God/ but rek 
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The term deist comes from the Latin word Deut, a God; 
and is applied to the rejectors of revelation, because the 
existence of a God is the principle article of their belief. 
The name was first assumed by a number of gentlemen in 
France and Italy, who were wlHitig to cover their opposition 
Jo the Christian revelation by a more honourable name than 
t of atheists, '< 


JUDAISM. 


Judaism is the religion taught, God to the descendants 
of Abraham; a complete systeit^if which is ©Obtained in 
the five books of Moses, their great lawgiver by divijw 

appointment. t 

^**a’he principal sects among the Jews, in the jjjme.of Jesus 
Christ, were the Pharisees, who placed religion* in external 
ceremony ; the Sadducees, who were remarkable for tbeir 
incredulity; and the Etsenes, who were distinguished for 
their austere piety. It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
before the time of oar Saviour the Jews believed in a future 
Messiah, but that now be is almost universally rejected by 
them. 


MAHOMETANISM. 




MahoeSll*aism is the religion of Mahomet, who was born, 
in 541, at Mecca, a city of Arabia, and whose system is a 
compound of Paganism, Judaism, and Christianity: the 
Koran, the Mahometan’s Bible, is fcwM by them in great 
veneration. The principal doctrine of Mahometanism is the 
Unity of God, but the whole of its tenets form a compound 
of absurdity; yet so adapted to the varying opinions and 
Mbits of Jews, Christians, and Pagans, that it soon spread 
over the greater part of the eastern world ; and indeed the 
converts that conld not be gained by persuasive arguments 
»r promised indulgences, were compelled by the sword to 
oecome proselytes to this military apostle. 


CHRISTIANITY, 

in the general sense <*€< 
a true belief in C 
i*s®pposition to jlgafery add paganism 



implies, not ofi^Ta Bare belief in Chrip^’hfp'd < 
perseverance in aUmmpd works • and an a$mrn|ice 

"Mat-. w 
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abstaining from, every thing that is evil, according to the 
doctrine and examples which both be and his apostles taught 
and practised, and which are so evidently set forth to us in 
the holy Scriptures. He whodoes this is a Christian indeed, 
without paying any regard to the doctrines and ceremonies 
of any particular national church, sect, or people ; the manr 
ner of worship being only the mode of religion, but not 
religion itself: for all Christians, of all persuasions what¬ 
ever, acknowledge that there is but one way of worshipping 
God—that is, in spirit anjhin truth. 

yt'f 

Church of Rome. 

r i > 

The following are the principal tenets of the church of 
Rome• > 

1. That Jesus Christ is one of the persons of the most 
holy Trinity; that he came from heaven, took our nature 
upon him, and suffered death upon the cross. 

2. That before he ascended to heaven, he invested the 
apostle Peter with the power of infallibility, and gave him 
the keys of heaven and hell, with a full power of remitting 
or retaining the sins of men. 

3. That in the year of Christ 42, the apostle Peter went 

to Rome, and governed the church there as supreme bishop 
above 24 years, and was at last crucified witir.his head 
downwards. - 

4. The Roman Catholics formerly believed, that the -ame 
power and authority ythich was vested in the apostle Peter 
descended to evftry succeeding* bishop or pope of Rome, by 
an uninterrupted succession Who was considered as God’s 
vicegerent, and supreme head of all nations, and of every 
nominal church on earth ;» having power to create or set up 
kings, and to depose them, to ordain bishops and priests, 
and excommunicate them at pleasure: but within these few 
years the power of the pope has much decreased, and the 
most considerate of the Roman Catholics deny his supreme 
authority altogether. 

5. ..They believe in a purgatory, or place of fire, to puttfy 
the souls of the deputed ; and lb*i the priests, by offering 
Up or saying mass, Jan deliver ttasir souls from stale of 
prison and misery^ and transfer them into jopA|g%f 

(k They beliw^ thjit Jesus Christ, afts^tbs wetttlMl 
deMj$Rded personally into hell, and reless^^from thence i 
of tfcp former saints. W 1 

t. They sJgertHiat blessed Virgin Marv is the mother 
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of God, and that she atones for the souls of them that 
adore and worship her on earth ; therefore her picture, with 
the pictures of other saints, ought to be held in great respect 
and veneration. 

8. They believe in the efficacy of works of supererogation. 

9. They believe there are seven sacraments, namely. 
Baptism, Confirmation, the Eucharist, Penance, ‘Extreme 
Unction, Orders, and Marriage. 

10. They forbid the eating of flesh in the time of Lent, 

and on certain fast days; but notwithstanding their strict 
orders of abstinence and fastings some will eat fish and other 
things. t': 

11. They believe in the doctrine of transubstantiation; 
that is, after the priesthas blessed or consecrated the bread 
and wine in the sacrament, the symbols or elements are no 
more bread and wine, but really the very body and blood of 
oar Lord Jesus Christ. 

Roman Catholics in all ages have been very zealous In 
the cause of their religion, making it a heinons sin in all 
such as will not adhere most strictly to their dictates. Many 
ridicnlons superstitions have been continually imposed by 
them upon the consciences and persons of men in all na* 
tions ; which occasioned a large body of people to dissent, 
separate from, and protest against popery, or the Romish 
church, who are therefore called Protestants, be they of 
what sect or denomination they may; and the church of 
Rome, without distinction, calls all such Protestants heretics, 
and they all partake of her anathemas*. 

The church of Rome has lost ground, and Das been sink* 
ing in its pow^r, ever since the glorious Reformation under 
Martin Lather, in the reign of Henry VIII. in the year 1517 : 
but in the present age it more particularly seems to have re¬ 
ceived its death-blow. 


Church of England. • 

This is the religion ard worship of the people of England, 
KB bv law established : it is governed by two archbishops, 
beat#* bishops and inferior clergy, of whom the kiqg is 

vThe prihfgipleg of thisf^hurch are wjr particularly ex- 
• thirty-nine Wrticles, printed and published in 

ion forflp jpfr ceremonies of 

a summary of Q* prir 
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1. The church of England has thirty-nine articles, of 
which some contain the matter of faith relating to the church 
of God, and other's are civil articles, relating to its govern¬ 
ment, order, and discipline. 

2. The 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th articles declare, that 
there is but one living and true God: that in the Godhead, 
there are* three persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, aft 
equal in power, majesty, and glory ; that the second person 
in this Trinity took our nature japon him, and is both God 
and Man united in one Christ; that be was crucified for ns 
in the flesh, was buried* rose the third day from the dead, 
according to the Scriptures; that he ascended into heaven, 
affd there makes continual intercession for us. 

3. They own (in article 9) original jin, and that byAdami 
first disobedieuce, or transgression, all .mankind are tainted ' 
er infected with evil, have a natural inclination to sin, and 
therefore are obnoxious to the wrath of God s and (in article 
10) t|/at man’s condition since the fall is such, that he Bus 
no power, or free-will of himself, to do good Works, accep¬ 
table to God, without the grace of God working with him. 

4 . The 11th article affirms, that we are justified by faith 
only, and are accounted righteous before God, for or 
through the merits of Christ only; but the 12th recoin- 
mends the practice of good works, as the only proof of a true 
faith. 

5. This church teaches us, in article 13, tldtt worics 
done before justification, Or before grace is given, cannot 
be pleasing to God, nor do such works make us meet to re¬ 
ceive grace, as they spring not from a true and lively faith : 
and the 14th flatly denies the works of supererogation, and 
acknowledges, that when we have done all we can possibly do, 
we are still unprofitable servants. 

6. The 17th article treats of the doctrine Of election and' 


predestination. 

7. The 18th article says, that the church holds all persons 
accursed who will presume to say that any man is saved by 
the law, or by any sect, profession, or persuasion : and 
22nd: denies the Romish doctrine of purgatory, pjj|juif 


22nd: denies the Romish doctrine of 
adoration to angels, And relics ot safaris. 
■ s 8. The 27th and iBih-articles deknowl 


1 he 27th and pith-articles’^asowledge tWftjtiK&r 
only, namely, Boptlsmand the Lord’s Supper, idt| 
after oonseoratfatt tbe bread and wine s»gnchin 
both, are to be received by the failbful 0 bw* M comm 
the kpdy uid blood of Christ, browfct end api 
the moss. 
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8 The church holds infant baptism, requires godfathers 
and godmothers, and marks the child in tue forehead with 
the sign of the cross by the finger at the font. 

These are the articles telating principally, though not 
wholly, to the tenets of the church of England i the other 
articles contain only rules and orders concerning its govern¬ 
ment and discipline. ** 

'* The church of England worships God, first, by confes¬ 
sion of sins, then calling upon his name in prayer, praises, 
and singing pf Psalms. The Collects are short prayers used 
by the minister and people, and aMMlllowed to be well sailed 
to almost all occasions; and the whole way and manner.uf 
worship is regularly and explicitly laid down in the Book gf 
tyommon Prayer. 

■*As the Romish church calls all people heretics who sepa¬ 
rate from her communion,. so the chnrch of England calls 
all those who separate from her communion schismatics. 

As the Protestants separated from the doctrines of the 
church of Rome, on account of its errors and superstitibns, 
so a certain set of men (formerly called Puritans) separated 
from this church, under the notion that several of its forms 
ard ceremonies were unwarrantable, and that their conscience 
conld not bear them. 

All, other sects who profess Protestantism in England, bht 
dissent from the established church, are called Dissenters. 

The Dissenters are divided into many sects, the principal 
of which are Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Metho¬ 
dists, Quakers, Arians, Socinians, &c. 

*•'" . 

r Presbyterian*. 


Presbyterians are those persons who deny episcopacy, or 
the government of the visible church by bishops; or those 
who assert that the church should be governed by elders or 
presbyters. , 

They elect their ministers by making choice out of several 
persons, whom the elders first examine in principles and 
Wbi^ji^p; and when they have fixed upon a pastor, teadber, 
or minister, they nominate^ g; ordain mil ’ r ~ - ------ 


,*$ir 
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differences and disputes, the; call a court or synod of the 
most able among them, who meet to regulate all affairs, and 
to adjast every dispute to die satisfaction of inferior con¬ 
gregations. & - 

Their tenets concerning God,' the Trinity, the sufferings 
of Christ, &c. are nearly the same as those of the church of 
England; and they baptize infants by sprinkling, and have 
sponsors for them as that church has, but refuse the names of 
godfather and godmother. 

Some presbyterian churches have a regular form of prayer, 
but for the most part they worship by extempore prayer, 
preaching, and singing Psalms. The churches in Scotland 
are chiefly presbyterian, bat there are many others of the 
same faith and order throughout England. 

• . tt* ■ 

Independents. ' 

The Independents, or Congregationalism, deny not only 
the subordination of the clergy, bat also all dependency on 
other assemblies. Every congregation (say they) has in 
itself what is necessary for its own government, and is not 
subject to other churches or to their deputies. Thns this 
independency of one church with respect to another has 
given rise to the appellation Independents; though this mode 
of church government is adopted by the dissenters in gonetaf. 
The Independents have been improperly confounded with 
the Brownists, for notwithstanding they may have originally 
sprung from them, they excel them in the moderation of their 
sentiments, and in tlhe order of their discipline. The first 
independent or congregational church in England, was esta¬ 
blished by a Mr. Jacob, in the year 1616 ; though a Mr. 
Robinson appears to have been the-founder of this sect. 

t Baptists. 

The Baptists are divided into general who are in senti- ’ 
njent Arminians ; and into particular, who are CalyhustS. 
Both however oppose the baptism of infants; say {Pfefitidf- 
scriptural, and %£ji|ittme are ^m|^r objects of this first afo- 
oramenl but aduljLpfasrsons, andlimpi as are capableof gipj|g 
account of tli^^lth in jphrist Jesus, and b®^ 1 
an ordinance t&M^he enjoined all h U'di lteibfa 
•:t8w hr say further^ "that sprinkling with ^||# It not baptism, 
apt an innppatiouj contrary to the rules or Scripture; and 
that therefore no person is truly baptized who is not dipped 
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into or buried under water, in the name of the Father, Soot, 
and Holy Ghost. 

Their manner of worship is by extempore prayer, praises, 
preaching, and singing Psalms : and their government or 
discipline is like the Independents, by elders or deacons, 
elected from their own particular community. 

Methodists. 

This term, was formerly applied, in France and other 
countries, to certain polemic doctors, for their peculiar me* 
thod of defending popery against tile protestants; but what 
we now understand by it, is the sect founded about the year 
1729 by Messrs. John and Charles Wesley, with whom, m 
1735, was associated the celebrated Mr. Whitfield. How¬ 
ever, in 1741, a separation took place; Mr. Wesley not 
holding the doctrine *f predestination, which Mr. Whitfield 
and bis friends supported : since which time this term has 
been assumed almost exclusively by the followers of Mr. 
Fesley. Hie principles of the Methodists approach nearer 
o Arminianism than those of any other sect. 

Quakers. 

They are so called, because at first, when they spoke or 
preached, they had violent shakings or agitations. Their 
first leader was one George Fox, in the year 1650, who 
taught that the light within is more sufficient to guide men 
to heaven than the holy Scriptures; bat they are now much 
reformed, and pay a great regard to God’s word, but still 
deny the two sacraments, and all manner of ceremonies. 
They refuse to take an oath before a magistrate, and there¬ 
fore are indulged to give their affirmation when called upon 
as witnesses. Their worship is very abrupt, any person 
rising np to pray or preach acoording as he is moved. 
Hey pray‘and then preach, or instruct their congregations. 
Inwall moral duties, and speak continually against the modes, 
vanities, and vices of the ajje. They are very plain and 
simple in their dress; ap^f I or order Add discipline in go¬ 
verning their different asppiblies add opfipregations, and 
for «mtf, hgoteny, and brollerly love* thepeqaal any Chris 
ir chacch in lb* ^werse. 
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Ariatts. 

Arians are the followers of Arias, who io the timj of 
Constantine the Great, A. D. 3J5, taught that the Son of 
God is Rot equal or consubgtantial with the Father, bat 
only the first of all created beings. His opinion was con¬ 
demned #s heretioal by the council of Nice, A. D. 326; 
bat notwithstanding this many of the eastern churches 
adopted his principles, and are very numerous to this day. 

: $j$ptnians. 

Socinians are those who follow the doctrine of one 
Faustus Socinus, who lived in the sixteenth century, and 
who taught that Jesus Christ was no^only a mere man, bjut 
had no existence before the Virgin Mary. Modern Socinians 
have assumed the title of Unitarians^ because they profess 
to be the only sect who believe in one God. 


But there are some other sects the namorof whiob are n 
found attached, in the present day, to any particular church, 
though their sentiments are to be found in some or other of 
the sects already mentioned; the chief of these are Armini- 
ans. Calvinists, and Anttnomians. 

Aniiniaiu *. 

Arminians are those who adhere to the doctrine of Artni 
nius, who separated himself from the Calvinists in the six* 
teenth century, and taught that predestination is grounded 
on foreseen works of righteousness.; that a man has power 
of himself to embrace or reject the motions of the Holy 
Spirit, and that he may finally, fall from grace after justifica¬ 
tion. 

The Arminians of the present day are to be found partly 
in the church of England, partly among the presbyterians, 
but chiefly among the followers of Mr. Wesley. 

.//>< CaMnitts. 

Calvinists are thlffollowers of '’fhe noted refonper Calvin, 
who lived in the fifteenth eentnry. He taught that pettfe*- 
lination is absoldte and unconditional frqmal} eternity, and 
God elected certain persons before thPfbandaiion of the 
vjbrid to eternal salvation and holiness of life. 
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The Calvinists of the present day are to be found chiefly 
among the followers of Mr. Whitfield, the Baptists, and the 
Independents; 

Anlinomiant. 

The name of Antinomian is derived from two Greek 
words, anti, against, and nomos, the law ; their favourite 
tenet being, that the law is not a role of life to believers. 
It is not easy to ascertain wfcat they mean by this position ; 
but they seem to carry the doctrine of the imputed righte¬ 
ousness of Christ, and of salvation by faith without works, 
to such lengths as to injure, if not wholly destroy the obti- 
gation to moral obedience. Antinoraianism may be traced 
to the period of the reformation, and its promulgator was 
John Agricola, originally a disdgde of Luther. The papists, 
in their disputes with the protesfants of that day, carried 
the merit of good works to an extravagant length; and this 
induced some of their opponents to run into the opposite 
extreme. 

The term Anmomian has been frequently fixed on per¬ 
sons by way of reproach; and therefore many who have 
been branded with this name have repelled the charge. 
There are many Antinomians, indeed, of a singular cast i i 
Germany, and other parts of the continent; they condemn 
the moral law as a rule of life, and yet profess a strict regard 
for the interests of practical religion. Speculative senti¬ 
ments of any kind ought not to be carried to A degree which 
might endanger even jn appearance the .sacred cause of 
morality. 

It is impossible to trace the various shades or degrees of 
Antinomianism in the present day, but it is to be found in 
its greatest extent among the ^ followers of the late WiNiain 
Huntingdon. 
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AMySUMENTS & RECREATIONS 


It mast oe confessed that tlierc appears a great and sudden 
transition from the subjects which hav^ occupied our at¬ 
tention in the preceding pages, to those on which we are 
now about to enter. But this will be accounted for if we 
consider that we are compound beings ; and as we ate made 
np of body and soul, or the animal and the spiritual nature, 
io must we have employments and pleasures which are, at 
times, suited to each. 

The grand object to be pursued in our reception of the 
bounties of providence is to see that we are not led astray 
by the delights of sense, and that the sources of enjoymen 
which we have in common with the “ beasts that perish,” d . 
out destroy the great end of our being, or make us forget 
that the immortal mind was formed.for the contemplation 
of objects suited to its nature and original construction : in 
short, to borrow the comparison of the celebrated Dr. Young, 
our object should be, that we do not become centaurs , nor 
suffer the brute to run away with the man. 

“ The religious man,” says this excellent writer, “ has bis 
amusements as well as the men of pleasure, but not such as 
deaden* but revive: such as recover the relaxed tone of 
application, reanimate to new efforts, and thus are essential, 
though pausing, parts of noble well judging industry.' 
He, as well as they, has his parks, gardens, grottoes, cas¬ 
cades, statues, paintings, &c. but enjoys them more. Not 
because h>s are belter than theirs, but because he is better 
than they. 11 is paintings have beauties unborrowed from 
the pencil : and hi* statutes in his ejes appear, like Pygma¬ 
lion’s, to live; though mere marble in theirs. His all mi- 
mating joy within gives grace to art. and smiles to nature, 
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invisible to common eves. Objects of sense and imagina¬ 
tion, lbrtheit greater power of pleasing, are indebted to the 
goodness of bis heart. For as the sun is itself the most 
glorious of objects, and makes all others shine, so virtue 
itself is the greatest of pleasures, and of all other pleasures 
redoubles the delight.” — 

The wisest of men has said, “ Go tin wav, eat ftiv™jread, 
and drink thv wine with a merry (a cheerful) heart,' for 
behold now God hath accepted thy work and could we 
hope that tike sentiments and feelings of a religious nature 
which have been recommended ,n the preceding- pages had 
not been entirely in vain, it would be indeed u delightful 
task to make a practical comment on this text, and say to 
even youthful heart which heats high with that desire of 
felic ty which is common to us all, “ *Seck first tlifl^e priuc'ples 
and feelings which we have endeavoured to describe, then 
receive the blessing's of Providence with gratitude, and enjoy 
them with moderation ; recollecting that religion, so far 
from destroying our relish for the rational amusements and 
recreations of life, where it is really possessed, adds the 
truest relish to them all.” 

As all creatures both animate and inanimate were designed 
to contribute to the necessities and enjoyments of mankind, 
we shall endeavour to point out the means by which this 
can be effected, with regard to some few of them, though 
from the nature of the work it can be but in u brief and 
imperfect manner. 


HORSEMANSHIP. 

Among the animals which are constantly employed in 
the service of man, there is none that contributes so largely 
either to his wants or pleasures as the horse. But although 
tiiere is in this country an almost universal fondness for 
horses and the exercise of riding, yet hut few, compara¬ 
tively, are tolerable horsemen. The complaints we hear of 
horses being ungovernable, or performing ill, generally arise 
ffmn the unskilfulness of their riders. The case is, we want 
a just taste in riding. No man learns it as an art. If a 
young man can rid«.%,:^px*chase or a horse-race, he imme¬ 
diately considers him^f, and is considered by others, as a 
good horseinjML If hwroas a horse which he cannot manage, 
he will fell yopue designs to tame him by hunting: that is, 
'f !>“ lunfr n-,»n him (n *"n" ward. he will tire him. But 
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„| llV l md does this answer Bv a week’s rest the hot sc i <■- 
comes as ungovernable as ever; and surelv. if a man rimin', 
manage his horse in full spirits, he cannot well he said to ma¬ 
nage him at all. 

Riding in the. manage, or at the riding-school, is indeed 
considered as an art;' and there we have professed masters 
to teach Tt. But it is looked on as of use to military people 
only, or to those in whom a shewy appearance is made 
proper and becoming by their rank in life. It is supposed, 
also, that all managed horses are taught motion^ for parade 
only ; and that their paces are spoiled for (lie road and 
hunting. Hence, riding in the manage is called riding the 
great horse ; and the common opinion is. that nothing of 
this art can be applied to general use. Almost every one 
thinks practice alone will teach to ride; yet, if artificial 
measures of motion, and the imitation of a good carriage, 
will mend even our manner of walking;, which nature has 
taught, and constant-practice improved, why should riding, 
which certainly is still more an art, be supposed to he easily 
and sufficiently attained, without any assistance? Does not 
daily experience proclaim the contrary ? Do we not see 
many men, who make a good figure while they stand on 
their legs, appear, on horseback, helpless and awkward ! 
The rowing a wherry seems to he what every one might 
acquire without difficulty ; yet they who are instructed by 
rule row bolter than those who have had no instruction. 

Notwithstanding this general opinion of the manage, i iere 
are some who think it teaches a horse nothing which will 
spoil his paces, and that he is greatly benefited by it, ts he 
is there put under such a discipline as accustoms him to 
have no will of his own ; by which means the management 
of him is made easy to an indifferent rider. 

Were horses usually broken in thus far only in the manage, 
gentlemen might, without great difficulty, he taught all ihat 
is necessary to ride with safety, ease, and pleasure-, and to 
make their horses perform cheerfully. 

To this end, there should be masters to teach the art ui 
riding on the hunting or common saddle; or, the inex 
perienced horsemen should practise a while at the riding 
house, with a view to got a few general principles, which 
he may afterwards apply t<> another manner of riding. Till 
this is done, such instruction may b^given to bad horsemen 
by rule as may enable them to ride more safely anil belter 
than they do at present; not knowing that they have anv 
thing to learn. This. j t) some degree, is attempted here. 
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Books in which the art of riding has been fully and com* 
pletelv taught, have not been calculated for so inferior a 
part of a borsemau’s education. What is said here is not, 
therefore, designed for those who ride well, but for those 
only who are liable to difficulties and accidents tor want ot 
common cautions, and who know not that, by leaving a 
horse at some liberty, and avoiding to give him pain by 
had management of the bridle, he will go better and nvue 
quietly than under a bad horseman, who lays all the weigh 
of his arms on his horse’s mouth, and by sitting awkwardly, 
not only becomes an uneasy burden to himself and bis horse 
but rides in continual danger of a fall. 

In the first place, every horse should be accustomed to 
stand still when he is mounted. One would imagine this 
might be readily granted ; yet we see how much the con¬ 
trary is practised. When a gentleman mounts at a livery 
stable, the groom takes the horse by the bit, which he bends 
tight round his under jaw s the hors§ striving to go on, is 
forced back; advancing again he frets, as he is again 
stopped short, and hurt bv the manner of holding him. 
Tlrj rider, in the mean time, mounting without the bridle, 
or at least holding it but slightly, is helped to it by the 
groom, who being thoroughly employed with the horse’s 
fluttering, has at the same time both bridle and stirrup to 
give. Would not this confusion he prevented, if every horse 
were taught to stand still when he is mounted ? Forbid your 
groom, therefore, when he rides your horse to water, to 
throw himself over him from a horse-block, and kick him 
with his leg, even before he is fairly upon Ijim. This wrong- 
manner of mounting is what chiefly teaches your horse the 
vicious habit against which we are here warning. On the 
other hand, a constant practice of mounting in the proper 
manner is all that is necessary to prevent a horse’s going on 
till the rider is quite adjusted on the saddle. 

The next thing necessary therefore is, tlm thp ride 
should mount properly. The common method is to stant. 
near the croup, or hinder part of the horse, with the bridle 
held very long in the right hand. By this manner of hold¬ 
ing the bridle before yon mount, you are liable to be kicked; 
and when yon are mqj|£i|$d, your horse may go on for some 
time, or play what ggH&ols lie pleases, before the rein is 
short enough in your^plmd to prevent him* It is common, 
likewise, for jtfflawkwag^ rider as soon as his foot is in the 
stirrup, to tiwtav himself with all his force to gain his seat; 
which he camnSdcf till he has first ovei balanced hirtiself on 
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one side or the other : he will then wriggle into it by de¬ 
grees. The way to monnt with ease and safety is, to stand 
rather before than behind the stirrup. In this posture, take 
(he bridle and the mane together in your left hand, helping 
yourself to the stirrup with the right, so that your toe may 
not touch the horse ip mounting. When your left foot is 
in the stirrup, moVe on your right till you face the side of 
the horse, looking across over the saddle. Then with your 
tight hand, grasp the hinder part of the saddle, and with 
diat and your left, which holds the mane and bridle, lift 
yourself upright on your left foot. Remain thus a mere in¬ 
stant on your stirrup, only so as to divide the action into 
two motions. While yon are in this posture, you have a 
sure hold with both hands, and are at liberty, either to get 
• safely down, or to throw your leg over, and gain your seat. 
By this deliberate motion, likewise, you avoid what every 
good horseman would endeavour to avoid-—putting your 
horse into a flutter. 

When you dismount, hold the bridle and mane together 
in your left hand, as when you mounted ; put your right 
hand on the pommel of the saddle to raise yourself; throw 
your leg back over the horse, grasp the hinder part of the 
saddle with your right hand, remain a moment on your 
stirrup, and, in every respect, dismount as you mounted : 
only what was your first motion when you mounted be¬ 
comes the last i'll dismounting. Remember not to bend 
your right knee in dismounting, lest your spur shouh. rub 
against the horse. 

It may be next recommended to hold your bridle at a 
convenient lengtn. Sit square, and let not the purchase of 
the bridle pull forward your shoulder; but k#ep your body 
even, as it would be if each hand held a rein. Hold your 
reins with the whole grasp of your hand, dividing them with 
your little finger. Let your hand be perpendicular; your 
thumb ^will then be uppermost, and placed on the bridle. 
Bend your wrist a little outward; and, when you pull the 
bridle, raise your hand toward your breast, and the lower 
part of the palm rather more than the upper. Let the bridle 
be at such a length in y«ur band as that, if the horse should 
stumble, you may be able to raise his head, and support it 
by the strength of your arms and the weight of your body 
thrown backward. If you hold the rein too long, you are 
subject to fall backward as your horse rises. 

If, knowing your horse perfectly well, yon think a tight 
feitt unnecessary, advance \<mr arm a little (but not your 
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shoulder) towards the horse's head, and keep your nsua. 
lenglh of rein. By this means jou have a check upon your 
horse while you indulge him. 

If you ride with a curb, make it a rule to hook on the 
chain yourself. The most quiet horse may bring his rider 
into danger, should (lie curb hurt him. If in fixing the 
curb you turn the chain to the right, the links will unfold 
themselves, and then oppose a farther turning. Puton'the 
chain loose enough to hang down on the horse’s under lip, 
so that it may not rise and press his jaw, till the reins of 
the bridle are moderately pulled. 

If your horse has been used to stand still when he is 
mounted, there will be no occasion for a groom to hold 
him ; but if be does, suffer him not to touch the reins, but 
that part of the bridle which comes down the cheek of 
the horse. He cannot, then, interfere with the management 
of the reins, whiclk belongs to the rider only; and holding 
ahorse by the curb (which is ever painful to him) is evident¬ 
ly improper when he is to stand still. 

Another thing to be remembered is, not to ride with your 
arms and elbows as high as your shoulders, or let them shake 
up aud down with the motion of the horse. The posture is 
unbecoming, aud the weight of the arms (and of the body 
too, if the rider does not sit still) acts in continual jerks on 
the jaw of the horse, which must give him pain and make 
him unquiet, if ho has a tender month, or any spirit. 

Bad riders wonder why horses are gentle as soon as they 
are mounted by skilful ones, though their skill seems unem¬ 
ployed. The reason is, the fiorse goes at Ijis ease, vet finds 
alibis motions watched; which he has sagacity enough to 
discover. Stich a rider hides his whip, if he finds his horse 
is afraid of it; and keeps his legs from his sides, if be finds 
he dreads the spur. 

Avoid the ungraceful custom ot letting your legs shake 
against the sides of the horse ; and as you are not ^o keep 
your arms and elbows high and in motion, so you are not 
to rivet them to your sides, but let them fall easily. One 
may, at a distance, distinguish a genteel horseman from an 
awkward one ; the first sits still, and appears of a piece with 
bis horse; the latter seems flying off at all points. 

It is often said with emphasis, that such an one nas no 
seat on horseback; amf. it means not only that be does not 
ride well, but that I>e tloes not sit on the right part of th,e 
horse. To have a good scat is to sit on that part of the 
horse which, as lie springs, is tie* centre of motion ; and 
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from which, of course, any weight would be with most 
difficulty shaken. As in the rising and falling of a board 
placed in equilibrio the centre will always be most at rest, 
the true seat will be found in that part of yonr saddle into 
which‘your body would naturally slide, if you rode without 
stirrups; and is only to be preserved by a proper poise of 
the body? though the generality of riders imagine it is to be 
done by the grasp of the thighs and knees. The rider 
should consider himself as united to his horse in this point, 
and, when shaken from it, endeavour to restore .the balance. 

Perhaps the mention of the two extremes of a bad seat 
may help to' describe the true one. The one is, when the 
rider sits very far back on the saddle, so that bis weight 

E resses the loins of the horse; the other, when his body 
angs forward over the pommel of the saddle. The first 
may be seed practised by grooms, when they ride with their 
stirrups affeetedly short; the latter by fearful horsemen on 
the least flutter of the horse. 

To have a good seat yourself, your saddle must sit well. 
To fix a precise rule might be difficult t it may be a direc¬ 
tion, to have your saddle press as nearly as possible on that 
part which we have described as the point of union between 
the man and horse; however, so as nofio obstruot the 
motion of the horse’s shoulders. Place yourself in the 
middle or lowest part of it: sit erect; but with as little 
constraint as in your ordinary sitting. The ease of action 
marks the gentleman. You may repose yourself, but not 
lounge. The set and studied erectness, acquired in the 
riding-house by those whose deportment is not easy, appears 
ungenteel and unnatural. 

If your horse stops, short, or endeavours by rising and 
kicking to unseat you, bend not ydur body forward, as many 
do in those circumstances. That motion throws the breach 
backward, and you off your fork or twist, and out of your 
seat; whereas the advancing the lower part of your body 
and bending back the upper part and shoulders, is the 
method both to keep your seat, and to recover it when los* • 
The bending your body back, and that in a great degree, ii 
the greatest security in flying leaps; it is a security to 
when your borse leaps standing. The horse's rising does 
not try the rider’s seat; the lash of his bind legs is what 
otight chiefly to be gnarded against, and is best done by 
the body’s being greatly inclined back. Stiffen not your 
kg* or thighs; and let your body bo pliable intbe loins, 
n*e the coachman’s on his box. This loose manner bf fitting 
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will elude every rough motionof Use horse; w^ereajk the 
fiatureof the knees.so commonly laid a stress on, yrill ju 
great shocks conduce to the yiplence of tliefajl. 

Stretch not out year legs before yon; this will push you 
against the back of the saddle; neither gather up ^our 
knees like a man riding on a pack; this throws your thighs 
upwards. Each practice unseats you; Keep $our legs 
straight down: and sit not ou the most, fleshy part of the 
thighs, but turn them inwards, so as to bring in your knees 
and toes; and it is more safe to ride with the ball of the 
foot pressing on the stirrup, than with the stirrup as far 
back as the heel ; for the pressure of the heel being in that 
Cpse behind the stirrup, keeps the thighs down. 

Let your seat determine the length of your stirrups, rather 
than the stirrups your seat. If more precision be requisite, 
let your stirrups (in the hunting saddle) be of such a length 
as that, when you ,stand in them, there may be the breadth 
of four fingers between yonr seat and the saddle. 

When your horse attempts to be vicions, take each rein 
separately, one in each hand ; and, advancing yonr arms 
forward, hold him very short! in this case it is common 
for the rider to pall him hard, with his arms low ; but the 
horse by this roans having bis head low too ; has it more jn 
his power to throw out his heels i whereas, if his bead he 
raised very high, and his nose thrown out a little, which is 
Consequent, he can neither rise before nor behind ; because 
he can give himself neither of those motions without having 
his head at liberty. A plank placed in equilibrio cannot 
rise at one end, unless it sinks at the othe(. 

If your horse is headstrong, pull not with one continued 
pull, but stop 1 , and back him often, iust shaking the reins, 
«ind making little repeated palls till ne obeys. Horses are 
lie accustomed to bear on the bit when they go forward, 
that they are discouraged if the rider will not let them do so. 

If a horse is loose-necked, he will throw np bis hpad at a 
continued pull; in ,which situation the rider, seeing the front 
of his face, cart have no power over him. When yonr horse 
does thus, drop your hand and give the bridle play, and he 
will of coarse drop his hepd qgain into its proper plaoe: 
while it is coming down, make a second gentle pull, and you 
will fiud his mouth. With a little practice this is done 
almost instantanedilly; and this method will stop, in the 
distance of a fra yards, a horse which will run away with 
(hose who pulrS| him with all their, might. Almost evi 
one must have 'observed that when a horse feels hit ^ 
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pulled with the brkHe, even when he is going gently, he 
often mistakes what was designed to stop him as a direction 
to bear on the bit, and to go faster. 

Keep your horse’s head high, that he may raise his nock 
and crest. Play a little with the rein, and move the bit in 
his mouth, that he may not press on it in one constant abd 
continued manner.* Be not afraid of raising his head too 
high ; he will naturally be too ready to bring it down, and 
tire your arms with its weight, on the least abatement of his 
mettle. When you feel him heavy, stop him and make 
him go back a few paces. Thus you break biy degrees his 
propensity to press on his bridle. 

It is a common custom to be always pulling at the bridle, 
as if to set off to advantage either the spirit of the hors6, or 
the sldU^MM&rider. Our horses, therefore, are taught to 
hold t UlMM ow, and pull so as to bear up the rider from 
the sadi^PTOlfding in the stirrups, «ven in the gentlest 
gallop. HOW very improper this is we are experimentally 
convinced, when we happen to meet with a horse which 
gallops otherwise. We immediately say, he goes excellently, 
and .find the ease and pleasure of his motion. When horses 
are designed.for the race, and swiftness is the only thing 
considered, the method may be a good onet 

It is not to be wondered that dealers are always pulling 
Ut their horses, that they have the spur constantly in their 
sides, and are, at the same time, continually checking the 
rein. By this means they make them bound and champ 
the bit, while their rage has the appearance of spirit. T.iese 
people ride with their arms spread, and very low on the 
shoulders of their horses. This method makes them stretch 
their neeks, and gives a better appearance to their forehands. 
It conceals also a thick jaw, which, if the head were up, 
would prevent its yielding to the bit. It hides, likewise, 
the ewe neck, which would otherwise shew itself. Indeed, 
if yoif have a horse unsteadily to the bit, formed with a 
naturally heavy head, or one which carries his nose obsti- ■ 
nately in the air yon must find his mouth where yon can, 
and make the best of him. 

Many horses are taught to start, by whipping them for 
Storting. How is it possible they can know it is designed 
as a punishment? In the riding-house, you teach your horse 
to rise up before, and to spring and lash out his hinder leaps, 
by whipping him when tied between two pillars, with his 
te £»d a little at liberty. If he understood this to be a punish- 
fefat for doing so, lie would not by that method learn to do 
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it 1 He seems to be, in the same manner, taught to soring 
and fly when he is frightened.' Most horses wool*! go 
quietly past an object they were beginning to fly, mfega, if 
their riders, instead of gathering up their bridles, and shew¬ 
ing themselves so ready, wonld throw the reins loose upon 
their necks. ■ % 

When a horse starts at any thing on one side, nfost riders 
thru him out of the road, to make him.go up to what he 
Starts at. If he does not get the better of bis fear, or readily 
comply, be.generally goes past the object, making with his 
binder parts or croup/ a great circle out of the read; 
whereas he should learn to keep straight on, without mind¬ 
ing objects on either side. 

If he starts at any thing on the left, hold his head high, 
ahdkeep it straight in the road, pulling it from .Rooking at 
the thing be starts at, and keeping your rigfijMlg hard 
pressed against hitf side, towards his flank. 'He will then 
go straight along the road. By this method, and by turn¬ 
ing his head a little more, he may be forced with his crotip 
close up to what frighted him ; for as his head is pulled one 
way, his croup necessarily tarns the other. Always avoid 
a quarrel with your horse, if you can. If he is apt to start, 
you will find occasions enough to exercise his obedience, 
when what he starts at lies directly in his way, and you must 
make him pass. If he is not subject to start, you should 
not contend with him about a trifle. 

We are apt to suppose that a horse fears nothing so much 
as his rider. But may he not, in many circumstances, be 
afraid of instant destruction'? of being crushed ? of being 
drowned? of^ falling down a precipice ? Is it a wonder that 
a horse should be afraid of a loaded waggon ? May not the 
l&nging load seem to threaten the falling on him ? There 
cUUnot be a rule more general than, in sncb a case,.to shew 
him there is room for him to pass. This is done by turning 
bis head a very little from the carriage, and pressing your 
teg which is farthest from it, against bis side. 

- A horse is not to stop without a sign from horrid er. Is 
it not then probable that when h^Jui driven np carriage, 
at which he has previously starts!, he concedes himself ob¬ 
liged either to attack or ran against it ?*Can- be understand 
the rider’s spurring him with his fad* directed to it, as a 
sign for him to pass it ? That a horse is easily alarmed for 
his face and eyes (he will even catch back bis head from a 
hand going to caress him) that he’ 1 wHl not go with dy 
force, face to face, even to another horse, if in bis powerlc 
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■top, and that he sees perfectly sideways, may be useful 
hintsifor the treatment of horses with respect to starting. 

Though you ought not to whip a horse for starting, there 
can be no good effect from clapping his neck with yonr 
hand , to encourage him.' If one took any notice of his 
starting, it should rather be with some tone of voice which 
he usually understood as an expression of dislike to what he 
is doing; for there is opposition mixed with his starting, 
and a horse will never repeat what be finds has foiled his 
rider. 

Ride with a snaffle, and use your curb, if yon have .one, 
only occasionally. Choose yonr snaffle full and thick in the 
mouth, especially at the ends to which the reins are fastened. 
Most of them are made too small and long. They cut the 
horse’s mouth, and bend back over the bars of his jaw 
working like pincers. 

The management of the curb is too nice a matter to enter 
on here, farther than to prescribe great caution in the use 
of it. A turn of the wrist, rather than the weight of your 
arm, should be applied to it. The elasticity of a rod, when 
it has hooked a fish, may give you some idea of the proper 
play of a horse’s head on his bridle. His spirit and his 
pliableness are both marked by it. 

When you ride a journey, be not so attentive to your 
horse’s nice carriage of himself, as to your encouragement 
of him, and keeping him in good humour. Raise his head ; 
but if he flags, yon may indulge him with bearing a little 
more upon the bit than you would suffer in an airiqg. If 
a horse is lame,»tender footecf, or tired, he naturally hangs 
upon his bridle. On a journey, therefore, his mouth will 
depend greatly on his strength and the goodhess of his feet. 
Be then very careful about his feet, and let not a farmer 
spoil them. You will be enabled to keep them from danger 
by a few directions, which shall not be very digressive. 

When your horse is shod suffer not his feet to be hollowed, 
but order him to be pared quite flat, and most at the toe.. 
There is generally, a finishing stroke, for the sake of 
neatness, given by a farrier, at the end of the horn of the 
hoof, above the shoe. This is the most useful part of the 
hoof; and whatever is taken from it is like paring the 
bottom of a post, which, of consequence, weakens it in the 
most essential way. Let not the heel or frog be pared more 
than to take off wbat is ragged or broken. It is still more 
jafe to do that yourself at your leisure, with a knife, thao to 
trust a farrier to pare it in the least. * 
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Very few, although practised in riding, know they have 
any power over a horse, but by the bridle; or any use for 
the spur except to make him go forward. A little experience 
will teach him a farther use. if the left spur touches him 
(and be is act the same time prevented from going' forward) 
he has a sign, which he will soon understand, to move-side¬ 
ways to the 'right; in the same manner to the left, if the 
right spur is closed to him. He afterwards, through fear 
ofthe spur, obeys a touch of the leg; in the same manner 
as a horse moves his croup from one side of the stall to the 
other, when any one strikes him with his hand, in short, 
las croup is guided by the leg, as his head is by the bridle. 
He will never disobey the leg, unless he becomes restive. 
By this means yon will have a far greater power over him; 
he will move sideways, if you close one leg to him, and 
straight forward, if both; even when he stands still, your 
legs held near him will keep him on the watch; and witlji 
the slightest unseen motion of the bridle upwards, he will 
raise his head, and shew his forehand to advantage. 

On this use of the legs the rider, and gnidanoe of the 
croup of the horse, are founded all the airs (as the riding- 
masters express themselves) which are taught in the manage; 
the passage, or side motion of troopers to close or open 
their files, and indeed all their evolutions. But the con¬ 
venience of some degree of this discipline for common use, 
is the reason of mentioning it here. It is useful, if a hone 


is subject to stumble or start. If to the first, by pressing 
your legs to his flank, and keeping up his head, he is made 
to go light on his fore-legs, which is aiding and supporting 
him; and the same if he does actually stumble, by helping 
him at the veVy instant to exert himself, while as yet any 
part of him remains not irrecoverably impressed with the 
precipitate motion. Hence this use of the hand and legs of 
the rider is called giving aids to a horse ; for as to holding 
up the weight of a heavy inactive horse by mere pulling, it 
is as impossible us to recover him when falling down a 
precipice. The same manner is useful if a horse starts; for, 
when he is beginning to fly on one side, your leg, on the 
si%he is flying to, stops his spring immediately. 

These few rules and observations may perhaps convey 
some idea of the subject; but if they should seem insufficient 
to the end proposed, at least let ill hope they will convince 
the young horseman thgt some rules are necessary; and 
thus convinced, let himjgsply to ablar masters in the art fee 
more excaHent instructipl 
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DRIVING. 


fa the present day; when onr nobility and gentry seem te 
lake a pride in becoming experienced coachmen, a treatise 
on diis art might find access to the first circles, were it pas¬ 
sible to reduce it to a system ; bat daily experience proves 
that this cannot be the case, as it is found necessary for those 
who would excel to be the constant companions of their 
instructors, thus not only learning their skill, bat often most 
disgracefully imitating their manners. -a' 

The preceding observations respecting the management of 
horses in general will, many of them, apply to the art of 
driving also,' but nothing can be effected to any purpose 
without practice. » 

One rule it is of importance to mention, the necessity of 
which is obvious enough, if we consider the frequent dis¬ 
putes which arise, and the many serious accidents which 
happen, for want of an attention to it. Be it remembered 
then, that in meeting carriages of all sorts you are uniformly 
expected to take the hft side of the' road, by which means 
each driver has the right or whip hand opposed to the car¬ 
riage he meets ; in overtaking a carriage you wish to pass, 
you are expected to take the right side if possible, because 
in doing so, the whip hand of the driver you pass is opposed 
to you, by which means he caq more readily avoid yom It 
follows of course that if you are overtaken by a carriage 
whose driver expects to pass you, you are expected to take 
the left side. 

It is necessary to remark, that in all cases of accidents or 
disputes, the legislature has very wisely thrown all the da¬ 
mages on those who, violating the above rules, are found on 
the wrong side of the road. 


SWIMMING. 

Swimming is the art of floating, or supporting the human 
body on the surface of water, with a progressive undulating 
motion. This art is in a manner natural to man, and from 
its evident utility, it has in all ages formed part of tha 
education both of f trbarous and civilized nations. As an 
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outline of the principles on which it is practised may be a 
mean of saving parsons accidently fallen into deep water, 
we shall give a few directions to that effect, selected from 
the instructions of Dr. Franklin. First, the leaner ought 
to walk courageously into the water, till the fluidreacw* to 
his breast ; when he must gently decline his belty towards 
the surface; the head and neck being erect; the bgeast 
pressing forward t the thorax being inflated, and the back 
bent Next, the legs must be withdrawn from the bottom, 
while they * are tfxtend^d or stretched oat; and the arms 
should be stricken forwards, corresponding with the motion 
of toe former. Swimming on the back is not essent|£Hy 
deferent from the method just described, excepting tha% the 
arras are not erected, and the progressive motion is derived 
solely from the striking of the legs. With respect to diving, 
or plunging under yater, Dr. F. observes, that the swimmer 
must close his hands together; and the chin being pressed 
npon his breast, he ought to make the exertion to bend for 
ward with energy: while he continues in this position, h 
should move with velocity under the water; and when he 
wishes to return to the surface, it will be sufficient to bend 
his bead backward, in consequence of which he will instan¬ 
taneously rise. From the natural timidity, or antipathy Ho 
water, which in some individuals is constitutional, novices 
in swimming have been advised to employ bladders or corks 
for the purpose of supporting the body above the surfaces; 
a practice which has been severely censured. D. F. is 
however of opinion, that sujbh auxiliary means are useful, 
while the pnpil is acquiring the mode of drawing in, and 
striking oat, toe hands; which is absolutely necessary to a 
progressive motion. If a person, unacquainted with swim- 
■tMiug, and falling accidentally into the water, could have 
presence of mind sufficient to avoid struggling and plunging, 
and to let the body take this natural position, he might 
continue long safe from drowning, till perhaps help would 
come. ' 

This sabject has within the last two or three years been 
investigated in Nicholson’s Philosophical Journal, whence 
it should seem that if a person could have sufficient presence 
of mind never to raise a is ha«gj|bove water, he could not 
link. 
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SAILING AND ROWING. 


Sailing is the movement by which a vessel is wafteu 
along the surface, of the water, by the action of the wind 
upon h3r sails. As an art it has been brought to great 
perfection in the present day by the application of geome¬ 
trical principles. j 

When a ship changes her state of rest into that of motion, 
as in advancing out of a harbour, or from her station at 
anchor, she acquires her motion very gradually, as a body 
which arrives not at a certain velocity till after a frequent 
repetition of the action of its weight. The first impression 
of the wind greatly effects the velocity, because the resist¬ 
ance of the water might destroy it; since the velocity being 
but small at first, the resistance of the*water which depends 
on it will be very feeble: but as the ship increases her mo¬ 
tion, the force of the wind on the sails will be diminished : 
whereas, on the contrary, the resistance of the water on the 
bow will accumulate in proportion to the velocity with 
which the vessel advances. Thus the repetition of the 
degrees of force, which the action of the sails adds to tbe 
motion of the ship, is perpetually decreasing ; whilst, on the 
contrary, the new degrees added to the effort of resistance 
on tbe bow are always augmenting. The velocity is then 
accelerated in proportion as the quantity added is greater 
than that which is subtracted; but when the two powers 
become equal, When the impression of the wind on the sails 
has lost so much of its force, as only to act ia proportion to 
tbe opposite impulse of resistance on the bow, the ship, wfll 
then acquire no additional velocity, but continue to sail 
a constant uniform motion. : 

Bowing, or the movement which is given a boat by the 
impulSto of the oar, was brought to considerable perfection, 
by the ancients; indeed the history of naval tactics of both' 
descriptions is calculated to afford great entertainment to 
those youth whose curiosity is excited towards this subject. 
The ancient gallies were so constructed as to carry several 
banks of oars, very differently disposed from those in oar 
modern galleys, which, however, vary the least of any other 
vessels from their ancient model. Advanced by the forco of 
their oars, the galleys ran violent aboard of each other, ami 
by the mutual concussion of their beaks and prows, and 
sometimes of their sterns, endeavoured to dash in pieces or 
28 ft e * 




«i»k their enemies. The |>row } for this purpose, was com¬ 
monly armed with a brazen point or trideni, nearly as low 
as the surface of the sea, tp pierce the enemy’s . hips under 
the water. Some of the galleys were furnished %ith l|rge 
turrets, and other buildings, either for attack or defence. The 
soldiers also annoyed their enemies with, darts and slings, 
ani eg their nearer approach with swords and javelips; 
and that their missive weapons might he directed with 
gi$ater force and certainty, the ships were equipped with 
several platforms Or elevations above the leqel of the deck. 
The sides of the ships were fortified with a thick fence of 
hides, which served to repel the darts of their adversaries, 
&ad to cover their own soldiers, who thereby annoyed the 
enemy with greater security. But since the invention of 
gunpowder and the improvement in naval tactics, great al¬ 
teration is made in the mode of warfare by sea* Navigation 
is now become, strictly speaking, a science to which, as 
Englishmen, we are indebted for that pre-eminouce by which 
we are distinguished on the ocean. 

As an amnsement, however, the use of boats is attended 


with considerable danger, unless, in all parties of pleasure, 
some person is present who is acquainted with the manage¬ 
ment of them. We might particularly notice, that serious 
accidents frequently arise from the injudicious use of a sail 
in a small boat, which is constructed entirely for the purpose 
of rowing. One more cantioB, as itrespects the use of a sailing 
boat, we think it necessary to give before we close, as we 
are continually hearing of lives being lost entirely ;through 
the neglect of it. It is this. Never to make Vast the sheet (or 
rope) which i*attached to the mainsail, and which is de¬ 
signed to regulate the action of the wind upon it; for, 
though your boat be constructed for the purpose of sailing, 
oy being decked over and properly rigged, even then it in 
exceedingly dangerous if there be much wind; but if the 
boat be made for rowing, only carrying a sail occasionally, 
and 1 ' yon are mtiling with a side wind, a sudden squall is almost 
sure to overset it Thus has many a fond parent been de¬ 
prived of his hopes, and many a family been lefrge mourn 


SKATING. 

ScATlKG is an exercise on the ice, bjgth graceful and 
n Vnealtby. Although the ancients were remarkable for their 
■^ dexterity m most of the alhletio sporls, yet skating seems 
to have been unViowo to them. It may therefore be con- 
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sidered as a modern invention : and probably it derived its 
origin in Holland, whefC it trot practised, not Only as a 
graceful and elegant amusement, but as bn expeditions 
mode of travelling, When the lakes and canals were frozen 
up duritoif winter. 

In Holland long jourdeys are made upon skates with ease 
and expedition; bat in gdnerKt leas attention is there paid 
to graceful and elegant movements, than to the expedition 
and celerity of wbat is called journey skating. It is only 
in those countries where it is considered as an amusement, 
that its gracefitf attitudes and atonements can• be studied; 
and there is no exercise whatever better calculated to set 
off the human figure to advantage. 

The acquirement of most exercises may be attained at fift 
advanced period oflife, but to become an expert skater it is 
necessary to begin the practice of the art at a very early age. 
It is difficult to reduce the art of skatjng to a system. It 
is principally by the imitation of a good skater that a young 
practitioner can form his own practice. The English, though 
often remarkable for feats of agility upon skates, are very 
deficient in gracefulness ; which is partly owing to the con» 
struction of the skates. They are too much curved in the 
surface which embraces the ice, consequently they involun¬ 
tarily bring the users of them round on the outside upon a 
quick and small circle; whereas the skater, by using skates 
of a different construction, less carved, has the command of 
his stroke, and can enlarge or diminish the circle according 
to his own wish. 

Edinburgh hag produced mdre instances of elegant skaters 
than perhaps any other city or country whatever; and the 
institution of a skating club about fifty years ago has con¬ 
tributed much to the improvement of this elegant amuse¬ 
ment. A gentleman of that club, who has made the practice 
and improvement of skating his particnlar study, gives the 
following instructions to beginners: 

Those who wish to be proficients should begin at an early, 
period of life; and endeavour to throw off the fear which 
always attends the commencement of an apparently hazar¬ 
dous amusement. They will soon acquire a facility of 
moving on the inside; when they have done this, they most 
endeavour to acquire the movement on the outside of the 
skates; which is nothing more than throwing themselves 
upon the outer edge of the skate, and making the balance 
of their body tend towards that side, which will necessarily 
enable them to form a semicircle, la this much assistance 
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may be derived from placing a bag of lead shot in the 
ptfoket next to the foot employed in making the otrtifide 
stroke, which will produce an artificial poise of the body, 
which afterwards will become natural by practice. At Hite 
commencement of the outside stroke, the knete.wffthe em¬ 
ployed Kmb should be a little bended, and gradually brought 
to a rectilineal position when the stroke is completed. 
When the practitioner becomes eipert in forming the seroi- 
eiVcle with both feet, he is then to join them together, and 
proceed progressively and alternately with both feet, which 
will carry him forward with a graceful movement. Care 
should be taken to use very little tnnscolar exertion, for the 
impelling motion should proceed from the mechanical im¬ 
pulse of the body thrown into such a position as to regulate 
the stroke. At taking the ontside stroke, the body ought 
to he thrown forward easily, the unemployed limjb kept in a 
direct line with the body, and the face and the eyes directly 
looking forward: the unemployed foot ought to be stretched 
towards the ice, with the toes in a direct line with the leg. 
In the time of making the curve, the body must be gradu¬ 
ally, and almost imperceptibly raised, and the unemployed 
limb brought in the same manner forward ; so that, at finish¬ 
ing the curve, the body will bend a small degree backward, 
and the unemployed foot will be about two inches before 
the other, ready to embrace the ice, and form a correspon¬ 
dent curve. The muscular movement of tbe whole body 
must correspond with the movement of the skate, and 
should be regulated so as to be almost imperceptible to the 
spectators. Particular attention should be paid in carrying 
round the head and eyes with a regular ana imperceptible 
motion; for nothing so mach diminishes the grace and 
elegance of skating as sudden jerks and exertions, which 
UtW too frequently used by the generality of skaters. 'The 
management of the arms likewise deserves attention. There 
is no mode of disposing of them more gracefully in skating 
Outside/ than folding the hands into each other, or °using 
a muff. 


FISHING. 

FISHING, in general, is the art of da&ftiag fiah" whether'by 
means of nets, spears, or of the linfeJPP hook. It is in this 
country a source of considerable emolument to those who 
are employed in it as a branch pf commerce. 

The situation of the British coast* is the most ftdvaa- 
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tageous in the eWorld for catching fish $ indeed the accounts 
which are gi red* of the mode of carrying on the British 
fisheries are very entertaining, while it ought to exite our 
gratitude to God for tikes rich provisions with which our 
shores aftmind. 

As a recreation, however, the mode of fishing chiefly hi 
use is %it denominated angling, which is performed by a 
rod, to which are fitted a line, hook, and bait. 4 

The angler’s first business is tu attract the fish to the piano 
intended for angling. The method of doing this in stand* 
ing waters, by throwing in grains, chopped wosms, and the 
like, is well known : but the chief difficulty is in running 
rivers and brooks. The method in this case is, to prepare 
a tin box capable of holding some hundreds of worms, bored 
on all sides, and full of holes of such a size as they may be 
just able to, crawl out at; there must be a plummet fastened 
to this box to sink it, and a line to draw it back at pleasure ; 
in this cuse it is to be thrown into th& water in a proper 
place, above which the angler may stand under cover. The 
worms will slowly and gradually crawl out of this box, and 
the fish will be gathered about to feed on them ; the baited 
hook is to be thrown in higher up and carried down by the 
stream. If this method do not bring the fish about the 
place in a little time, there is reason to suspect that some 
pike lies lurking thereabout, and deters them: in this case, 
it is proper to throw out a baited hook, and be will generally 
be taken ; after this the attempt will succeed. 

When the angler takes his stand, he is to shelter himself 
under some tree or bush, or stand so far from the brink of 
the water that lfe can only discern his float; as the fish are 
timorous and easily frightened away. The angling rod must 
be kept in a moderate state, neither too dry nor too moigtf 
in the first case, it will be brittle, in the other rotten. Whig* 
pastes are used, it is proper to mix a little tow with them, 
and mb them over with honey s finally, a small anointing 
with Sutter is of great use to keep them from washing off 
the hook. The eyes of any fish that is taken are an excellent* 
bait for almost any other kind of fish. The best way of 
angling with the fly is down the river, and not up; neither 
need the angler ever make above half a dozen trials in one 
place, either with fly or ground bait, when he angles for 
trout: by that time the fish will either offer to take, or refuse 
the bait and not stir at all. 

In a pond, the best place for the angler to take bis stand 
is usually that where the cattle go up into water: thriven. 
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if breams are fished for, it shonld be ia the deepest and most 
qlfiet places; if eels, under the banks of livers that battg 
over; perch are to be expected inclean places, where the 
stream is swift* and chub in deep- shaded holes* roach are 
mostlyJoand where the perch are, and trout o&ty - in swift, 
aad clear streams. Places where there are many weeds, or 
old stambs of trees, harbour fish hi great numbers, and they 
usually bite freely there ; but there is danger of entangling 
tip.,tine, or fastenning the hook to the weeds. In case of tGis 
aocident, recourse is to be had to a ring of lead, of about 
six inches rojn|d, fastened to a small packthread; this ring 
is to be thrust over the rod, and let fall into the water. It 
will desoend to the place where the hook is entangled ; and 
then, by pulling the packthread gently, the hook will be 
soon disengaged, or at the worst it can only be broke oif 
near the end of the line ; whereas, when this is not em¬ 
ployed, the rod itself is sometimes broken, or the line nearer 
its upper end. 

Deep waters are best for angling, for the fish do not love 
to be disturbed by wind or weather. 

The openings of sluices and mill dams always bring fish 
up the current to seek for the food which is brought with 
the stream; and angling in these places is usually successful. 

.The best season is from April to October; for in very 
cold stormy weather the fish will not bite: the best times 
of the.day are from three till nine in the morning, and from 
three in the afternoon till sunset. In the easterly winds there 
is never much sport for the angler ; the southerly winds are 
the best for his purpose, and <a warm but lowering day is 
most of all to be chosen; a gentle wind, after & sudden shower, 
to disturb the water, makes a very good opportunity for the 
angler; the cooler the weather in the hottest months, the 
beater; but in winter, on the contrary, the warmer the day 
the better. A cloudy day, after a bright moonlight night, 
is always a good day for sport; for the fish do mot caije for 
going after prey in the bright moonshine, and are m^ffore 
hungry the next morning. - . '-pPp- 


DRAWING. 

Drawing is the art of representing, by outlines and 
shades, the various productions of nature bad ■ art, and of 
enlarging and contracting objects in i,H most exact pro¬ 
portion. 4 
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Ibis art recall to oar memory things long since past, amt 
rescues from oblivion the deeds of our illustriousaneestoM, 
at the same time that it revives their image in our oied, by 
preserving |3$eir features for manygenerations : in short, it 
may be said to be the silent but most expressive language 
of nature, which speaks tO .ibe eye, is understood by all 
nations, and conveys an ideawhere event words themselves 
would prove deficient. 

The first thing to be observed is, the choice of proper ori¬ 
ginals ; and here we would recommend Le Ciera’s Principles 
of Drawing as the easiest and best calculated for the in¬ 
struction of beginners. This may be bad at most of the 
booksellers in Great Britain 

Having provided this, begin with the outlines of the 
several features, as the eyes, nose, mouth, ears, &c. as they 
occur in the hook. Practice these often over, till you are 
quite master of them ; then proceed to a*profile, or side face; 
after that to an oval or full facealways remembering that 
each of these must be perfectly attained before you venture 
to proceed farther. 

When you can copy a face correctly, the next thing is to 
draw the several limbs or parts of the body, as the bands, 
arms, legs, feet, &c. then go to the body itself; which 
having done, you will be able to undertake a wbolerfigure, 
observing carefully the exact proportions and bearings of 
one part with the other. 

The learner ought to be particularly cautious that heroes 
not attempt a whole figure, before he has made himself 
master of the several parts, for* this is beginning his work at 
the wrong end, and almost is simitar to a man attempting to 
raise a building without a foundation, 

A 8 for beasts, birds, plants, &c. we deem it ucsless to givw 
directions for drawing them, as it is well known that he who 
has so far improved his ideas as to be able to draw a human 
figure correctly, will find it no difficulty to perform every 
other branch of this art. 

Sketch or draw all your outlines faintly, with a piece ef 
soft charcoal (which may be known by the pith in the middle) 
cut to a point like a pencil; and when you see any thing 
amiss, rub it out with a handkerchief or feather, correct 
your errors with a black lead pencil, and compare yoor work 
with the original, till every part of them correspond. Thin 
done, finish your outlines with black lead or Indian ’Ok, 
This advice, properly attended to, will save y in ranch 
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triable in drawing over and over again,% your no fO|ail 
discouragement. 

If yon prefer Indian ink, rub it with water upon a marble, 
and with a crow-^uifl pen perfect your putlin^^fhen rob 
out the tnarli of Ae pencil with lndian rubber. Keep three 
or fonr difiereat,.shaqe8 of ink in the hollows of yonr stone, 
todistinguish yonr distances, reserving one of the'holes for 
writer. 

When yon are thoronghly versed in the outlines, yonr 
next business will be to learn to shade: bnt of this here* 
after, under the articles of light and shade. 

Be not too hasty at first setting ont, which will but im* 
pede your progress, and hinder yonr improvement: whereas 
by bestowing a little more time, yon will attain perfection 
sooner than you can well imagine; and expedition will 
come of itself, as yon become more experienced. 

c 

Copying. 

When yon would copy a print or drawing exactly of the 
same size, rob the back of it with the dost of red chalk or 
black lead ; lay this upon yonr paper, and pin it down at 
the fonr oorners; then with a blunt point trace the outlines 
and breadth of the shadows : which done, having carefully 
examined it to see that nothing be omitted, take it off, and 
finish it with the pencil or pen. 

Another way to make an exact copy, and at the same 
time to preserve the original, is to lay a piece of transparent 
paper upon it, and draw the outlines of it With a black lead 
pencil; then between that and the paper you intend to draw 
upon, place a piece of thin post paper, reddened or black 
ened at the back : after which proceed and trace to finish it 
according to the foregoing rule. 

If you would reverse your original, you need only turn 
the transparent paper, with the drawing you have* made 
'upon it, downwards upon the post paper, and traoe it as 
above directed. 

Enlarging and Contracting, 

*■ 

Divide’ yonr original with a pair-wf" compasses into any 
number of squares, and jffe them aovoss with a black lean 
oencit, from side to sidefaad from top to bottom. • 

Then having yoar paper of the size you intend, divide it 
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into the same jramber of squares, either bigger or less, as 
yOu enlarge or contract it. 

Place your original ^efore you, and draw square by square 
the several parts, observing tojftake the part you arte draw¬ 
ing the same part of trite square *3 if, does tn your 




the original and copy/. , ‘ 

, Then finish the outline with Indlan ink, rub out the marks 
of the pencil with Indian rnbbei, and shade it at pleasure. 

Imitation of Life. 

Let the person whose likeness you attempt be of a’pro¬ 
portionable size, and well shaped; place him in the easiest 
and most natural attitude; then with your charcoal sketch 
faintly the head, pr any of the limbs, separately; which 
having catefully done^proceed to finish with your pencil. 

When you have sufficiently practised the several parts or 
limbs, you may draw the whole figure, in whatever attitude 
you may think proper to place it) beginning with the easiest, 
and proceeding by degrees to the more difficult postures, as 
time and experience shall enable you. 

The true proportion which one part of a human figure 
bears to another, will be seen in the figure from which you 
draw; which may serve as a standard to examine your 
drawing by, except where the figure is to be foreshortened, 
in which case nature will be the best guide. 

In drawing a likeness, care must be taken to express 
the passions in the most lively manner, which is to be done 
by observing the peculiar cast and disposition of every 
feature with the exactest nicety; and as this is of all the 
parts of drawing by far the most, difficult, it will require more 
than ordinary attention, and should be last attempted. 

Drapery. 

DApery is the art of clothing your figures with elegant* 
and propriety. 

When your naked figure is outlined, first draw the out¬ 
lines of the drapery lightly, then the greater folds, and 
afterwards the lesser; observing neyer to let them cross 
each other. 

. Particular regard is to be had to the quality of the drapery 
as the folds of stuff or woollen cloth are abrupt and harsn, 
and those of silk more flowing and easy. Linen, cambric, 
gauze, fee. as their substance is lighter thau either, require 

3 F 
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• Stitt greater delicacy in expressing thewavingHof the folds 
by the faintness of their shadows. * .* 

The drapery should not stick too dose to the body, bill 
must seem to flow round as itwere^ yet in such-» :f manner 
as that the motion pf the figure may be tree andlaasy. A 
great IightnesS and motion of the drapery should only be 
used when the figures are supposed t$ be in much agjtation, 
or,deposed to the wind; but In a catflS'fslaoe and free from 
vi ^nt action, their drapery should be targe and flowing, in 
order to give them a more graceful appearance. 

Let the loose part of the drapery, blown by the wind, all 
flow one wayj and draw that part which lies closest to the 
body, before you draw those which fly off. 

By observing diligently in what manner the drapery flows 
upon any person standing or sitting before you for that 
purpose, you will see in what manner to dispose your folds 
and shadows, according to the unerring rule of nature. 

Landscape. 

Landscape represents the face of the country as it appears 
to our view, with all its various objects, as towns, castles, 
churches, houses, trees, hills, cattle, rivers, rocks, &c. 

Be careful to augment or lessen every object, according 
td its distance, making the most remote objects fainter and 
less distinct, as they appear to the eye, and enlarging them 
proportionally as they draw nearer. 

Shew the sky cloudy or clear, as occasion requires; and 
if you introduce the sun, let it be rising or setting; either 
of which representations will give an additional grace to 
your picture, as they represent nature in it# liveliest and 
most agreeable appearance. 

Adapt every part of your landscape to the season of the 
year, and the time of day you intend it to represent j and 
dispose your lights and shades with consistent propriety. 

Lastly, we would recommend it to practitioners in this 
noble art, to rise early in a fine morning, that they to ay. 
have a better idea of the harmony and beauty of the works 
of the great Creator; which would wonderfully replenish 
their minds as to colour and effect. , A- 

Light and Shade. 

The true distribution of light and shade io a picture is 
absolutely necessary to be known jmfRt not only determines 
the proper distance of one obfeeft from another (without 
which the whole would be fujfctindistiuguishable mass of 
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confusion) bat it gives likeness to each respective object, its 
substance, rounduess, and effect. 

s Shading is performed with the pen or pencil; in either 
of whick great judgment isreqtured. Having made your 
outlineifs»rrect, the first thing is, to observe from* which 
side of the original the fight comes in; which, if natural, is 
either from the right hand or the left; for, whenever the 
light appears in the middie of the picture, and seems to glare 
more than ordinary, it is caused by a candle, a lamp, or some 
other luminous body, which is called an artificial light. Lay 
on your little tints first, disposin^them as you see they are 
done in the original; and then proceed to the deeper ones, 
till you come to the darkest parts of all; for you may at any 
time darken your shadows, when you cannot lighten them. 

Let all your shadows in the same place fail on the same 
side; that is, if the right side of a man’s face be dark, so 
must the right side of his body, arm, leg, thigh, &c. But 
if the light side be darkened by the opposition of some other 
body intercepting the light, it must receive a contrary sha¬ 
dow. Make your shadows fainter as they grow towards the 
light, breaking them gradually, that they may not appear too 
sudden or harsh. 

When part of the body projects over or before another, 
the part projecting must receive a stronger light: those 
parts that bend inward must be made so much the darker, 
and shaded deepest next the light. 

By frequently examining into nature, you will have an 
opportunity of improving your ideas of light and shade, and 
will be enabled to form a proper judgment of the effect 
which the different rays or degrees of light will produce„in 
a picture; for which reason you should pever let slip an 
opportunity of remarking the various appearances you 
meet with. 

. MUSIC. 

The bb is hardly any study which depends so much on 
the natural taste of the individual who pursues it as th^ 4 »f 
music. As a science it is most curious and interesting|!to9 
has recently called in the aids of natural philosophy in older 
to elucidate and explain some of its principles. 

As a recreation, however, it is calculated to afford con¬ 
siderable delight, where the ear and the heart are formed to 
tojoyit; but it is impossible lor any assiduity to, create a 
hste for it where it is not inherent. 
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,. Mitt&O ia general ii the art of combinings. sounds in a 
manner agreeable to the ear. This combination may&fie 
either simultaneous or successive: in the first case it cos* 
•litotes harmony) in the last melody. . By mglody the 
successions of sound are regulated in such a m airier as to 
produce pleasing airs. Harmony consists in uniting to each 
of the sounds*# a regular succession, two. or more different 
sounds, which simultaneously striking,the ear, soothe it \>y 
their concurrence. In this country, as well as in France, 
there is pot that natural love of harmony which there is in 
many others., Speaking of the national character of both 
countries as it respects music, we may say, Give mi English¬ 
man a simple melody set to a few patriotic words, or a 
Frenchman a dance, and they neither of them seem to 
have any further ideas of the power or use of music; 
whereas in Italy, and even in Germany, the feeling of en¬ 
joyment which is produced by that combination of sounds 
properly denominated harmony, is discoverable even in the 
minds of the common people. 

Nevertheless there are a few persons in this country who 
do possess a considerable degree of natural taste for music. 
To them we would recommend to study well their own capa¬ 
city, toid to attempt that style of music in which they arc 
most likely to excel, if they mean to derive any enjoyment 
trom it. We make this observation because we often ob¬ 
serve in persons a desire to become performers on various 
instruments, in which neither their time nor capacities will 
ever allow them to succeed, and by which means many of 
the precious hours of a short life are squandered away, pro¬ 
ducing only a greater degree of mortification than enjoy¬ 
ment, If you h|ve both ear and voice, and can associate 
with others of the same talents and dispositions, we recom¬ 
mend an attention to vocal harmony as productive of the 
most enjoyment with the least labour; ana if in addition to 
this any instruments are attempted, the pianoforte, the 
violin, and the flute, seem on the whole most desirable. It 
is scarcely necessary to add, that facilities for learning music 
both as to books and instructors, are afforded in almost every 
gMtt town ia the kingdom. 


CHESS. 

Tuts game is said to have hfid its origin In the fifth cen¬ 
tury, at the court of a powerful prince in the Indies, who 
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had forced ft great ■etmber -of sovereigns to pay tribute to 
him, and submit to bis government. 

Forgetting that a king ought to be the father of his peo- 
f&e, be grievously oppressed them, and put to death those 
who daredto remonstrate with him ; till the people; home 
down by the weight of insupportable tyranny, began t© eevolt, 
and th <4 tributary princes, persuaded that in'iosing the love 
of his people he bad tear the essence of bis power, Were 
preparing to throw off the yoke, and to carry war into bis 
estates. At length a Brahmin, or Indian philosopher, named 
Sissa, the son of Daher, touched .with the misfortunes of his 
country undertook to make the prince open his eyes to the 
fatal effects which his conduct was likely to produce. But 
instructed by the example of those who had gone before 
him, he was sensible his lesson would not prove of any 
service, until the prince should make the application of it 
to himself, and not think that it was done by another. With 
this view he invented the game of chess, where the king, 
although the most considerable of all the pieces, is both im¬ 
potent to attack, as well as defend himself against his ene¬ 
mies, without the assistance of his subjects and soldiers. 

The new game soon became famous; the king of the 
Indies heard of it, and would learn it. The Brahmin Sissa 
was pitched upon to teach him; and under the pretext of 
explaining the rules of the game, and shewing him the skill 
required to make use of the other pieces for the king s defence, 
he made him perceive and relish important truths which he 
had hitherto refused to hear. The king, convinced that in 
the people’s love of their king oonsistod all his strength, 
altered his cohduct, and prevented the misfortunes that 
threatened him. . 

We subjoin a short account of the manner in which this 
game is performed, which is extracted from a recent publi¬ 
cation, entitled ** Chess made easy,” &c. to which we refer 
the reader for more particular information. 

Rules /or playing Chess, 

This ingenious game is performed with different piece© of 
wood, on a board divided into sixty-four squares or hornet 1 
in which chanoe has so small a share, that it may be doubted 
whether a person ever lost a game but by his own fault. 

Bach gamester has eight dignified pieces, namely, a king, a 
queen, two oishops, two knights, and two rooks; also eight 
pawns; -each set of which, for distinction sake, are painted 
of two different colours, as white and black. 
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Ait tdtbedisposition on the board; the white king is to 
be placed on the fourth black boose from the corner of life' 
board, in the first and lower rank; and theblack king is Ip 
be placed oh the fourth white house, on the oppose, or a<P 
versary’s end of the board; the queens are to he piiCed next 
to. tW kings, on houses of their own colour. Next to the 
khj|ahd queeh‘on each hand, placejfcbe two bishops; next 
tqjlem the two knights; and last hif^edl, on the corners of 
thfiboard, the two rooks. As to the pawns, they are placed 
without distinction on the second rank of the houses, one 
before each of the dignified pieces. 

Having thus disposed of’ the men, the onset is generally 
bqghn by the pawns, which march straight onward in their 
otfta file, one house at a time, except at the first move, which 
may be two houses; but pawns never move backwards. ’The 
manner of their taking the adversary’s men is sideways, in 
the next house forwards; where having made captures of 
the enemy, they move forward as before. The rook goes 
forward or crosswise, through the whole file and back again. 
The knight skips backward and forward to the next bouse 
save one of a different colour, with a sidling march or slope; 
and thus kills his enemies that fall in his way, or guards his 
fif&sds that may be exposed on that side. The bishop walks 
always in the same colour of the field that he is placed in at 
first, forward and backward, alsope and diagonally, as far as 
he lists. The queen’s walk is the most extensive, and she 
takes ali the steps of (be before-mentioned pieces, excepting 
that of the knight; and as to the king’s motion it is one 
house at a time, and that either forward, backward, sloping, 
r^Sdeways. '* ‘ 

As to the value of the different pieces i next to the king 
is the queen; after her the rooks; then the bishops; and 
last of the dignified pieces come the knights. The diffe¬ 
rence of the worth of pawns is not so great as that of 
noblemen: only it must be observed, that the king’s bishop’s 
pawn is the best in the field; and therefore the skilful gbme- 
ater will be careful of him. It ought also to be observed, 
t&C£^ whereas any man may be taken when he falls within 
tiprifeach of any of his adversary^* piece^A. is otherwise 
the king, who in such a case is onJysjP&te saluted with 
the word check, warning him of his dangfl^out of which it 
is absolutely nccessarythat he move; anfirif it so happens 
that he cannot move withqcl^kposing himself to the like 
iucfltiveniency, it is check-mate, and the game is lost. The 
rules of the game are as fallow < 




1 . In order, tp^hegin the game v the pawns must be moved 
before the pieces, aud afterwards the pieces must be brought 
ou| k> support |betn. The king's, queen’s,, and bishop's 
pawns should be moved first, that the game may be weft 
opened. |pe pieces must not, be played out eany inf the 
game, because the player may thereby lose his move ; but, 
above all, the game.shquki be well arranged before the queen 
is glayed out. UseleSsp^cks should also be avoided, unlg$i 
some advantage is to" be gained by them, because the md^fc. 
may be lost, if the adversary can either take or drive tnh 
piece away. 

2. If the game is crowded, the player will meet with ob¬ 

structions in moving his pieces: for which reason be shbhKl 
exchange pieces or pawns, and castle his king as soon as 
convenient, endeav juring at the same time to crowd the 
adversary’s game, which may be done by attacking his 
pieces, with* the pawns, if the adversary should move his 
pieces out to soon. • 

3. The men should be so guarded by one another, that if 
a man shpuld be lost, the player may liave it in his power to 
take one of the adversary’s in return : and if he can take a 


superior piece in lieu of that which he has lost, it would be 
an advantage, and distress the adversary. 

4. The adversary’s king should never be attacked without 
a force sufficient; and if the player’s king should be attacked 
without having it in his power to attack the adversary’s, he 
should offer to make an exchange of pieces, which may cause 
the adversary to lose a move. 

5. The board should be loojted over with attention, and 
the men reconnoitred, so as to beware of any stroke tba|^ 
the adversary might attempt in consequence of his last move. 
If, by counting as many moves forward Sa possible, the 
player has a prospect of success, he should not fail doing it, 
and even sacrifice a piece or two to accomplish his end. 

6 . No man should be played till the board is thoroughly 
examined, that the player may defend himself against any 
move the adversary may have in view; neither should the 
attack be made till the consequences of the adversary’s n«p|*. 
move are considered; and wheu an attack may with prefer 
be made, it should be pursued without catching at'anyllipf" 
that might be thrown out, in order for the adversary to gam 
a ,move, and thereby cause the design to miscarry. ^ ^ - 

7 * The queen should never stand in such a manner 
fore the king, that the adversary, by bringing a roqjk, ^Mfc 
bishop, could check the king if she were not there; 
might be the loss of the queen. 
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8 . The adversary's knight should never be suffered to 
check the king and queen, or king and rook, or queen And 
rook, or the two rooks at the same time; especially iPthe 
knight is properly guarded ; because in the two first cases, 
the king being forced to go out of check, the queen or the 
rook must be lost: and in the two last cases a rook must be 
lost at least, for a worse piece. ^ . 

' 9. The player should take care fbat no guardecf pawn of 
tite adversary’s fork two of his pieces. 
v 10. As soon as the kings have castled on different sides 
of the board, the pawns on that side of the board should be 
advanced upon the adversary’s king, and the pieces, espe¬ 
cially the queen and rook, should be brought to support 
them; and the three pawns belonging to the king that is 
castled must not be moved. 


11. The more moves a player can have as it were in 
ambuscade, the better; that is to say, the queen, bishop, or 
rook, is to be placed behind a pawn or piece, in such a 
position, as that upon playing that pawn or piece, a check 
is discovered upon the adversary’s king, by which means a 
piece of some advantage is often gained. 

12. An inferior piece should never be guarded with a 
.superior, when a pawn would answer the same purpose; for 
tins reason the superior piece may remain out at play: 
neither should a pawn be guarded with a piece, when a 
pawn would do as well. 

13. A well supported pawn, that is passed, often costs 
the adversary a piece; aud when a pawn, or any other 
advantage, is gained, without endangering the loss of the 

tteove, the player should make as frequent exchanges of 
' feces as he can. The advantage of a passed pawn is this, 
for example: * If the player and his adversary have each 
three pawns upon the board and no piece, and the player 
has one of his pawns on one side of the board, asM^^e 
other two on the other side, and the adversary’s thr«y*«wns 
are opposite to the player’s two pawns, he should *march 
.with hw king as soon as he can, and take tp0 adversary’s 
pawns; if the adversary goes with his king to support them, 
thtfplayer should move to queen with his single pawn, that 
is, to move a pawn into the adversary’s back row, which is 
the rule at this game, wlien the original is lost; and then if 


, the adversary goes to hinder him, he should take the ndvtv- 
* wry's pawns, and move the two to queen. 

14. When the game is nearly finished, each party having 
wily three or four pawns on each side of the board, the king 
must endeavour to win the move in order to win the game. 
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^5. If the adVdrsan 
board, aifrthe played 
game; provided We .b 
sary’s, vjicn the advg 
okhis pawn, and then 


ary has his king and one pawn op 
e^ligs only his king, he cannot id* 
t .brings his^ king opposite to thg^ 
vgsgfcis directly before, or on one 
reri§®^fnty one square between the V 


16. If the adversary ftas a bishop, and one pawn, ou tfee 
rook’s line, and this bishop is not of the colour that com¬ 
mands the corner square the pqjvn is going* to, and the 
player has only his king, if he can get into that corner* We 
cannot lose; but on the contrary may win by a stale. 

17 . If the player has greatly the disadvantage of the game, 
having only his queen left in play, and his king happens to 
be in a position to win’, as above mentioned, he should keep 
giving cheek to the adversary’s king, always taking care not 
to check him where he can interpose any of his pieces that 
make the stale ; by so doing he will at least force the tidver- 
saryto take his queen, and then he will win the game by 
being in a stale-mate. 

18. The player should never cover a check with a piece 
that a pawn pushed upon it may take, for fear of getting 
only the pawn in exchange for the piece. 

19. A player should never crowd his adversary up with 
pieces, for fear of giving a stale-mate inadvertently; but 
always should leave room for his king to move. 

By way of corroborating what has been already said witjb 
respect to this game, it is necessary to warn a player «ga®t 
playing a timid game. He should never be too much afraid 
of losing a rook for an inferior piece; beoause althougn^a 
rook is a better piece than any other, except the queen, it 
seldom comes into play to be of any great use till the end 
erf the game; for which reason it is often better to have an 
inferior piece in play than a superior one to stand stall, or 
movihg to no great purpose. If a piece is moved, and is 
Immediately driven away by a pawn, it may be reckoned!* 
bad move, because the adversary gains a double advrajpg 
over the player, in advancing at the same time the otlprp 
made to retire. Although the first move may not seem^jw 
consequence between equal players, yet a move or two mora 
lost after the firit, makes the game scarcely recoverable. , 

There never wants variety in this game, provided the 
pieces havfe been brought out regularly; but if qtberwbfe^ it 
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indifferent players think nothing of the pawns; 
three pawns together are. Htrong; and four, 
qe.titute a square, with the assistance of lifter pieces well 
matnged, make an invincible strength, ana in all.arobabifity 
nuay produce w queenj when very much wanted. It ig true, 
tfot two pawns with a space between are no better than one; 
sw^if there should be three ove%ippj other in a dine, the 
m cannot be in a worse way. tins shews the pawns are 
j;reat consequence, provided they are kept clbse together. 
If the queen and another piece are attacked at the same 
time, so as that by removing the queen, the piece must be 
loll—^provided two pieces can be gained in exchange for 
the queen, the queen should be given up; it being the dif¬ 
ference of three pieces, and consequently more than the 
value of the queen. By losing the queen, the ga rb is not 
thrown into that disorder which it would otherwise have 
beat: in this case it would be judicious to give the queen for 
even a piece, or a pawn or two; it being well known among 
good prayers, that he who begins the attack, and cabnot 
maintain it, being obliged to retire, generally loses the gaine. 
When the game is almost drawn to a conclusion, the 
er should recollect that his king is a capital piece, aud 
Bequently should keep him in motion; by so doing he 
generally gets the move, and often the game. 

ff a man can be taken with different pieces, the player 
should consider which of the pieces is the best to take it with. 

If a piece can be taken almost at any time, the player 
should not be in a hurry about it, but try to make a good 
iXsOye elsewhere before he takefi it. , 

y$W&er all that has been said, it is still necessary to ndyjse 
those who wotild play well at this game to be very cool add 
attentive; for it is impossible that any person can play at 
chess if his thoughts are employed elsewhere. jitSk 
The law's of the game are: 1. If a player touchesJpSjan, 
he must play it; and if he quits it, he cannot recalJ^. *2. If 
by mis take, or otherwise, a false move is pj|p0, and the 
reary takes no notice'of it till he . bas apyed his next 
’l it cannot bo?recalled by either of the parties. 3. If a 
* misplaces the men, and he plays two movesj jt is At the 
Son of the adversary to permit him to recommence the 
ne of not. 4. if the adversary plays, or diapovCre a Check 
to a player's king, and gives no notice of H, the player may let 
him stand till he does. S. After the king is moved, a. play \ 
cannot castla. 




PART XII. 

Miscellaneous articles. 


COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS. 


X HE tirade of Great Britain with foreign nations is carrip 
on partly by companies, and partly by private hierchflfttg. 
The most considerable companies are the following, though 
most Of them areociyla part superseded by the permission 
since granted to private merchants. It is thought proper to 
enumerate them here, on account of the reference? fre¬ 
quently made to them in the history of mercantile ffansac- 

tiaiS' 

1. The most ancient trading company in Britain is that 
which goes now by the name of the Hamburg Comp§ 0 & 
They were originally called Merchants of the Staple, iud 
afterwards Merchant Adventurers. They were first incor¬ 
porated in the reign of King Edward, anno 1296, and ob¬ 
tained leave of John, Duke of Brabant, to make Antwerp 
their staple pr mart, where the Woollen manufactures at that 
time flourished. The staple was afterwards removal 
Calais, and from that to other places, and in the reiguj 
Qupen Elizabeth to Hamburg,* where it still continues, 
private merchants arc now allowed the privilege of this tr 
upon paying a very small sum to the company. 

2. The company next incorporated was that of the Rus¬ 
sian Merchants , in the reign of Queen Mary, who were era^ 
powered to trade to all lands, ports, and places, in the do- 
minidfls of toe Empefor of Russia. This company is not 
very considerable at present, the trade to these places beii 
mostly carried on T>y private merchants^ who are all 
tkt privilegeOn paymeut of five pounds sterling. ^ 

3. The next company is the Eastland Company , forma 
palled M&itotots of Elbing, a town in, Polish Prussia, being, 
the port they principally resbrted tb in the infancy of thjp 
tradk They were incorpprated the 21st of the Mp.M' 
Queen Elizabieth, and empowered to trade to aH pfeofelritV 
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in tfae Sound, except Nerve, the only Rqpajutfiport at that 
titoe ip the Baltic. This oempcoyglila the lw*n«r, is pow 
jfcpMkiderable, the trade to Norway sad %p4te beiqg mi 
dpbp to private merchants., by act of parKWitent.,, > 

>' 4. The Turkey or Ijevant Company was also erected in 
the’reign of Queen Elizabeth, and their privileges confirmed 
fad enlarged in the reign of Kingdsa»es J. being empowered 
' 10 trade to the Levant, or eastern-ptSt of the Mediterranean, 
to&ticnlarly to Smyrna, Aleppo, Constantinople, Cyprus, 
otand Cairo, Alexandria, &c. This trade is also now laid 
open to private merchants, upon payiBga small consideration. 
£&*The East India Cothpany comes next, which was in¬ 
ner pm ated about the 42nd of Queen Elizabeth,'in 1600, and 
empowered to trade to all countries to tbe eastward of the 
Oipe of Good Hope, exclusive of ell others. But ahcait the 
year 1698, application being made to th$ parliament by pri¬ 
vate merchants, for laying this trade open, an het passed, 
empowering every subject of England, upon raising a sum 
of money for the support of tbe government, to trade tojbose 
parts. Upon which a great many subscribed, andywpre 
called tbe New East India Company. Bui the old company 
befog Masters of all tbe forts on the coast of India, the 
map company found it their interest to unite with them, 
and trade with one joint stock; and have ever since been 
styled the United East India Company. The most consi¬ 
derable forts, factories, and places of trade, wherein this 
company are concerned, arc these following, namely: Mojgba, 
or Moco, Tden, Maculla, Shahare, Dofar, Muscat, in Arabia 
IWix; Bassora, Ispahan, Gombroon, in Persia; Cambaya, 
pAmedabad, Baroch, Swalley,-' Suiat, upon* the South-west 
coast of the Great Mogul’s empire; Bombay, Dabul, Carjgar, 
on the coast of Decan j Tellechery, Calecut, Anjengo, Oirthe 
coast of Malabar; Fort St. David, Conymere, Fort St. George, 
on tbe coast of Coromandel; Masulapatan, Vizzagapatan, 
Baflasove, Fort William, Hugiey, Cassuftbazar, Dacca, J|M|, 
in the Bay of Bengal and mouth of the river Ganges dHmf, 
.Bantol, Cattoun, Ippo, Marlborough Fort, Siliebat^n the 
hriand of Sumatra; Canton, Amoy, Chusan, in China. But 
ffipharter of thidxompany having recently expired, a new 
i^fhas been granted, by which ^ifie^trade to some of the 
me places is thrown open undcF"certain restrictions. . 

6 . The Royal African Company was incorporated 14tb 
Varies ft. and empowered to trade from Sallee, in south 
trhafy, to tbe Cape of Good Hope, and to erect forts and 
clinics on the western coast of A Irka for that uurpose 
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But this trade MM laid 5 open by act erf parliament in 1697, 
and every private noopnt permitted to trade thither upon 
paying jrlO. tataritf maintaining the forts end gwriatm: 
this company, fwheefcring their commerce, erected att^al 
forts amt factories on the coast; the most remarkable where¬ 
of are these, nanm lv , on the north part of Guinea, James 
Fort ujjon an isla^M|fMeMasH3tambia, Sierra Leone r 4 »d 
Tierbao ; and on port of Guinea, namely, on/the 

J^Cmtsr, ^re, Sectmde, Commends, Cape ©mat 
CMH&$jprt Royal, Queen Anne’s Point, Charles Fort, An- 
namaBo,Winnebah, Strirfa%and Acra. 

7. Hudson's Bay Comp Mis df a pretty old standing,*and 
trades to Hudson’s Bay, Apfei which the company take 
their name, and the places about. They make a very ad¬ 
vantageous trade, by exporting woollen goods, haberdashery 
wares, knives, batdftis, and other bard ware; and in return 
they bring back siting, beaver, and furs. 

8 . The last of all the trading companies is that of the 
SoptA Sea , established by act of parliament in the* 9th of 
Cftisieh Anne, and vested in the sole trade to and from all 
lands and kingdoms on the east side of America, from the 
river Oroonoko to the most southern part of Terra del FMgp, 
and from thence to the most northern part of An»eriop>#n 
the west side. 


THE LAW OF ENGLAND. •%,- 

■W*- - ■ ' \ " % -. ■ 

> Tasromnicipal law^jMStifcJand, or thw rule of civil con- 
duct prescribed to the^mfiabitants of this kingdom, may 
with sufficient propriety be divided into two kinds j lex non 
scripta, the unwritten or common law; and lex script#, the 
written or statute law. 

The unwritten law includes not only general customs, or 
the common law properly so called, but also the partkmjar 
customs of certain parts of the kingdom, and likewiafSlfise 
particular laws that are by custom observed onjy in 
courts ffnd jufisdkrtioos.» . In calling these parts of riwrtt&sr 
leges mm scripts? we would not be understood, as, if all thane 
laws were «t present merely oral or ^communicated front tha 
former ages t^rthe present solely by word naotitt^ U» 
true, indeed, that in the profound ignorance fetters which 
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nations, 
df writing ' 

Tljmme, tJcUisn as sm»u aameuaniQ arujajpjrom^ittert ali 
tbfkiawans weU^iearmag to memory ; and it is . ( §aid of 
thepeimitive Saxon# here, as well as, their brethren on the 
contoieuMhafh*g#tsafa T^anori^elMmrftiriebant. But with 
us ^present, the monument and tbe fvidences of our legaj 
c»(mriMuu^<xmtained in the reconls of the several courts of* 
iustfee* in hooks of reports and judicial decisions, and in 
tbe-JpAtises of learned sages of, the profession, preserved 
aod^p&Mfed down to us from the times of the highest anti- 
qp^T (Hawever, we therefore style these parts of our law 
Sfg^'Hm script (By because their original institution and au¬ 
thority are not set down in writing, as acts of parliament 
are; but they receive their binding power, ana force of 
laws, by long and immemorial usage, and by their universal 
reception throughout the kingdom. ; r 
Our antiquarians and first historians do all positively 
assure us that our body of laws is of a compound natp^ 
For they tell us, that in the time of Alfred the local customs 
ojflbe several provinces of the kingdom were grawft so 
that he found it expedient to complete his dome- 
the general use of the whole kingdom. This book 
is said to have been extant so late as the reign of Edward IV, 
but it is now unfortunately lost. 

But the irruption and establishment of the Danes iu Eng- 
laud, which followed soon after, introduced new customs, 
and .caused this code of Alfred in many provinces to fan 
ifl£p disuse, or at least to be miked and deba^pd with other 
kuvs of a coarse alloy. So that about the beginning of {bif 
eleventh century there were three principal systems of law# 
prevailing in different districts. " 

The oldest of the written laws now extant, and priutpd iu 
pur sbMfpte books, is the. famous magna charta, as confirtned 
iu p H yjfo m c nt, 9th Hemy III,; though doubtless there tyere 
many acts before that time, the records of which are boW 
kfttj .and th&determioatioos of them perhaps at present 
cojp?%lly reeeived fqp4.be maxims of the old common law. 

afe .the several grounds of the laws of England: 
over and above which, eptify is fregueutlyralled in to assist, 
to modgotp and exp^jn them, What equity is, and hpw 
possible iu its uery essence it is to be reduced to stated 
ru&$,jptaf. dMly be coneeiyed. It may be sufikfeut, there¬ 
fore, to add in thisplaca, that besides the sep* 
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riiiaeat tfitb'M^dh' tojN^mGn fciW jedges interpret acts of 
parliament, a^.suclpSles 

ofr««>ddfe1j|L KM wtiMtipjd 

for toe benefflpp the subject, to detect latent #wrt!v*®d 
concealments which the process dt tbecourts of htw li Hot 
adapted to reach; to enforce the execution of such meters 
of tru^t and confidei^'a!#l»«%teHing in conscience, ttough 
pot cognizable in a corlfrtoflicw; to deliver them frouvsUch 
dangers as* are owing to misforttine or oversight; and give 
a more specific relief, and more adapted to the circumstances 
of, the case, that can always be obtained by, thegenerality 
of the rules of the positive or 'common law. Thftrit the 
business of the courts of equity, which however are oily 
conversant in matters of property. For the freedom of tor 
constitution will not permit, that in criminal cases a power 
should be lodged in any judge to construe the law otherwise 
thtui according to the letter. This caution, while it ad¬ 
mirably protects the public liberty,*can never bear hard 
upon individuals. A man cannot suffer more punishment 
than the law assigns, but he may suffer lets. The laws can¬ 
not be strained by partiality to inflict a penalty beyond what 
the letter will warrant: but in cases where the letter induces 
any apparent hardship, the crown has the power to pardon. 

The following explanation of some of the terms frequently 
empbyed in the accounts of law transactions may be found 
useful. 

Judge; an officer appointed by the sovereign powers of 
any country, to distribute that justice to their subject? which 
they cannot administer in person. The character *bf judge 
is a part of the regal authority whereof the king divert* 
himself. The chief function of judges is for the trial of 
causes both civil and criminal. * 

Sergeant, or Sergeant at Law, is the highest degree taken 
in the common law, as that of doctor is in the civil law. 

Sergeants are called by the king’s mandate or wrR, ffireceed 




Of counsellors there are two degrees, barristers add sergeant* 
Barristers, after having been admitted Jive yews hi amrof 
the inns of court, such as Lincoln’s Inn, the Templfe'yfcc. 
are calfpd to the bar * and after sixteen veers* standrair tl«r 


are called to the bar; and after sixteen years’ standing they 
maybe called to the dSgrpe of sergeants. 

Out of these the king’s counsel is usually selected, tri 
(lead for him in all causes, especially treason ; tbe t#h 
principal bfwhom are called his attorney* «to ? 'tolicftor 
general, are always members of parliament. Th.i king's 
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counsel cannot beemployed in wyjxme agapfttjhe prowa, 
licence. They are^jpd I H&ft other cooij- 
even before sergeants. . gj§* - •- ’ 

.JPj&tojiBa j an officer, whereof there^WPtwo in 'every 
j, whonebusteess is to enquire, byi jury of twelve 
neighbours, I 10 W and by whop *®F person came by a violent 
death, and to enter the same^npon record., 
fileutionis made of this officered early as the time of 
KmgAthelstan, in 925. * r 

The Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench is the $ove- 
r ejiga corooer of the whole realm, or wheresoever he abides. 

: ^Pte are also certain "special coroners within divers 
liberties, as well-as the ordinary officers--in every county: 
and some colleges and corporations are empowered by their 
charters to appoint their coroner within their own precincts. 

Justice; an officer appointed by the king or common¬ 
wealth, to do right by way of judgment. 

Chief Justice of tne*K*ng’s Bench, is the capital justice of 
Grad: Britain, and a lord by his office. His business is 
chiefly to hear and determine all pleas of the crown; that 
is, such as concern offences against the crown, dignity, and 
peace of the king, as treasons, felonies, &c. 


Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, he who, with his 
USS&tants, heais and determines ail causes at the common 
law, that is to say, all civil causes between common persons, 
as well personal as real. 

Justice of the Forest, is a lord by his office, who has power 
and authority to determine oflences committed in the King's 
forests, &c. which are not to be determined by any otbdr 
court or justice. Of these ther£ are two, whereof one has 
jurisdiction over ail the forests on this side the Trent, abed 
the other beyond It. '*%*■, 

Justices of the Peace, are persons of interest ,gfd credit, 
appointed by the king’s commission to attend the peace of 
the county where they live. ‘ ^ 

The original of justices of the peace is referred to,, the 
fourth year df Edward III. They were feet called conser¬ 
vators, or u>&dens of the peace. 

Ruts or CouKT.---Our colleges of municipal or common 
law professors and students are still called Inns; the old 
English word for houses of nohtamen, bishops, and Others 
of extraordinary note: being opine same signification with 
the French word hotel. 


W these we have four, namely, the two Temples, hereto¬ 
fore the dwelling of the knights-templars, purchased by 
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some professorsof th^common law, about 300 years ago; 
and limcoln’s, Inn, aldiG ray’s Inn, anciently belonging to 
the earls of Lincoln ana Gray. -i *, i 

Jufty, in co«|non law, Signifies twenty-four, or twelve 
men, sworn to inquire of a matter of fact, and declare the 
truth upon such evidence as shall be delivered them touch¬ 
ing the matter in, question..- * 

The*jury is to be chosen out of the same class or rank 
with the accused; and if he be a foreigner, he may demand 
a jury half foreigners and half Englishmen. 

There are ordinarily thirty-six impannelled, whereof, in 
criminal cases, the person accused has the liberty to chal¬ 
lenge or set aside twenty-four, and to pick out twelve at 
his pleasure. These twelve are present at the trial; after 
which they withdraw into a chamber by themselves, where 
they are to be shut up without fire or candle, victuals or 
drink, till* such time as they agree in their verdict, and de¬ 
clare unanimously, that the defendant Is either guilty of the 
charge laid against him, or not guilty: upon which the 
judge passes the sentence prescribed by the law. 

In the general assize there are usually many juries, because 
there are a great many causes, both civil and criminal, com¬ 
monly to be tried; whereof one is called the grand jury, and 
the rest the petit juries, of which, it seems, there should be 
one in every hundred. 

Grand Jury consists of twenty-four grave and substantial 
gentlemen, or some of the better sort of yeomen, chosen 
indifferently by the sheriff out of the whole shire, to consi¬ 
der of all bills of indictment preferred to the court; which 
they do either approve by writing upon them Mila vera, or 
disallow, by indorsing ignoramus. 

Such as they do approve, if they touch life and death, are 
farther referred to another jury, to be considered of, because 
the case is of much importance. 

Petit Jury consists of twelve men at the least, and are 
impannelled as well upon criminal as upon civil causes. 
Those that pass upon offences of life and death bring in . 
their verdict either guilty or not guilty; whereupon the 
prisoner, if he be found guilty, is said to be convicted, and 
receives judgment and condemnation, or otherwise is ac¬ 
quitted and set free. 

Those that pass upon civil causes real, are all, or so many, 
«s can conveniently be had, of the same hundred where tjb# 
land or tenement in question doth lie, being four sft least] 
29 . So 
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and they, upon duo examination, bripg in tteiryordicteither 
fb*kthe demandant or tenant. 

TSuer is the distinguishing privilege ofjrery,Briton, and 
ope . of the most glorious advantages Dnepr constitution; 

every one is tried by his peers, or equals, the meanest 
sobfect Is as safe and free as the greatest. 

Assise, or Assizes; inUw»,a sitting of judges or justices, 
for the tearing and determining of causes. The word is 
French, assise, or assis , seated; formed of the Latin assidea, 
1 sit by; which is compounded of ad, to, and sideo, I sit. 

General Assize, or Assizes , are those held by the judges 
t;rice a year, in their several circuits. 

The nature of these assizes is explained by Lord Bacon, 
who observes, that all the counties of the kingdom are di¬ 
vided into six circuits; through each of which two learned 
men, assigned by the king’s commission, ride twice a year, 
(except in Middlesex and the four northern counties, where 
the assizes are takeA only once a year,) called justices, or 
judges of assize, who have several commissions, by which 
thev sit, namely. 

First— A commission of oyer and terminer, directed to 
them, and many others of the best account in their repective 
circuits. In this commission the judges of assize are of 
the quorum; so that without them there can be no pro¬ 
ceeding. This commission gives them power to deal with 
treasons, murders, felonies, and other misdemeanours. 

The second is of jail delivery, which is only to iqdges 
themselves, and the clerk of the assize associate. By this 
commission they have to do with every person in the jail, 
for what offence soever. • 

The third is greeted to themselves and the clerk ofjhc 
assize, to take writs of possession, called also assizes, arj$|to 
do right and justice thereupon. ** 

The fourth is to take nisi prius, directed to the justices 
and the clerks of assizes; whence they are also called justices 
of nisi prius. • 

The fifth » a commission of peace, in every county of 
their circuifcjj. 4 nd all the justices of the peace, having no 
lawfhl impediment,iare bound to be present at the assizes, 
to attend the judges. 

The sheriff of every shire is also to attend in person, or 
by sufficient deputy allowed by the judges, who may fine 
bus if he fail. 

This excellent constitution of judge* circuits, and assizes, 
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was begun in thetime qf Henry II. though somewhat dif¬ 
ferent worn what it is now. 

Felo-dk-sb is fee that commits felony, by willingly «hd 
deliberately WllkSf Simself. ' 

Tbe Saxons called him self-bane. The law says, he ia t§ 
be interred without. Christian burial, with a stake driven 
through his corpse} and to forfc3t%is goods. 

Felony was anciently used" for a violent and injurious 
action of a vassal or tenant, against his lord. 

Felony is now used in common law for any capital offence 
perpetrated with an evil intention.. 

Felony includes several species of crimes, whose punish¬ 
ment is death, such as murder, theft, wilful burning of 
houses, &c. 

Felony is also punished by loss of lands, not entailed, and 
all goods and chattels, both real and personal; though the 
statutes make a difference in some cases,concerning lands. 

Perjury is the crime of swearing falsely in a lawful 
oath, administered by one who has authority, in any matter 
relating to a cause in question, whether it be‘ of a person’s 
own accord, or by subornation of another. 

The law takes no notice of any perjury, but such as is 
committed in some court of justice, or before some magis¬ 
trate invested with proper authority. The perjury must be 
corrupt, wilful, positive, and absolute j not upon surprise 
or the like, but it must appear to be committed malo a.iimo, 
with a bad intent j and it must be in some point material to 
the question in dispute. 

Larceny is a theft of personal goods or chattels in the 
owner’s absence.* Larceny is * distinguished into two sorts, 
great and small. • 

Great Larceny is when the things stolen, though severally, 
exceed the value of 12s. 

Petty Larceny is when the goods stolen exceed not the 
value of 12d. 

Wb£n it is done by force it is called robbery. Plain theft, 
unaccompanied with any other atrocious circumstances, is • 
also deemed simple larceny, and when it includes in it the 
aggravation of taking from one’s house or person, it is called 
mixed, or compound larceny. 

Treason imports a betraying, treachery, or breach of 
faith ft therefore happens only between allies. For 
treason is indeed a general appellation, made use of by the 
law . to denote not only offences against the King *dd 
government, but also that accumulation of guilt whiclf 
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•Hies when a superior reposes confidence in* subject or 
ug|trio& between whom »nd himself there subsists a natural, 
a tgyii, or even a spiritual relation; tmd the inferior so 
abases that confidence, so forgets the otmgations of duty, 
subjection, and alliance, as to destroy the life of any such 
superior. And tberefoie^ffif A wife to kill her husband, a 
servant his master, these nreaches of domestic faith are de¬ 
nominated petit treason. But when disloyalty so rears its 
crest, as to attack even majesty itself, it is called by way of 
distinction high treason. 

Benefit, of Clergy is*an ancieut privilege of the church, 
which was admitted even in cases of murder: but the 
ancient course of the law is much altered on,this head. By 
the statutes of Elizabeth, clerks are no more committed 
to the ordinary to be purged ; but every man to whom the 
benefit of clergy is granted, though not in orders, is put to 
read at the bar, after he is found guilty and convicted of 
such felony, and so burnt on the hand, and set free for the 
time, if the ordinaiy or deputy stauding by do say, legit ut 
clericus , otherwise he shall suffer death. 

It had its rise in the pious reverence which the first 
Christian princes paid the church in its infant state; and 
was intended to exempt the clergy from being criminally 
proceeded against by lay judges. Popish ecclesiastics soon 
made an ill use of this, for they afterwards claimed this in¬ 
dulgence, not only for themselves, but for all attendants 
upon the church, and at length all that could read had the 
same indulgence; reading being a mark of great learning 
in,those days. , 

Burglary has been always deemed a heinous ofifepce. 
It may be defined nocturnal housebreaking. The law basso 
tender a regard for the safety of a man’s house, that it styles 
it his castle, and will never suffer it to be violated with 
impunity.. Sir Edward Coke’s definition of a burglar is, 
he that by night breaketh and entereth into a inansion- 
. house,.with intent to commit a felony.” In this definition 
there are fgpr things; the time, the place, the manner, the 
mtont. Btfrglary is a felony at common law,hj k|rithin the 
benefit of clergy. . 

Manslaughter is a species of felonious homicide, and 
denotes the unlawful killing a man, without any malice, 
Hither express or implied; which may be voluntary, upon 
sttddenheat^ or involufiteiry, but in the commission of some 
jlawfcl act. As when wo persons, wbo heforg meant no 
harm to one another, falling Out upon some sudden occasion, 
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the one kills the other, this is involuntary manslaughter j 
but in this, and every case of homicide, upcn provocation, 
if there be a sufficient time for passion to subside, a#fl the 
person provokOT afterwards kill the other, this is defibfcrate 
revenge, and amounts to murder. 

Habeas Corpus, in law/#*writ which a man indicted 
and infprisoned for any erfeie'dr trespass, before the justices 
t»f peace, or in a eourt of franchise (having offered sufficient 
bail, which is, refused though the case be bailable) may 
have out of the King’s Bench, thereby to remove himself 
thither, at his own costs, to adswer the cause at the bar 
thereof. * 

The order in this case is first to procure a writ of certiorari 
out of the chancery, directed to the said justices, for re¬ 
moving the indictment into the King’s Bench, and upon 
that to procure this writ to the sheriff, for causing his body 
to be removed at a certain day. * 

Habeas Corpora is also a writ that lays for bringing in a 
jury, or so many of them as refuse to come upon the centre 
facias, for the trial of a cause to be brought to issue. 

Mortgage is an obligation, whereby lands or tenements 
of a debtor are pawned or bound over to the creditor, for 
money or other effects borrowed; peremptorily to be the 
creditor’s for ever, if the money be not repaid at the time 
agreed on. He who borrows the money is called the 
mortgager, and he that lends is the mortgagee. 

Freehold is land or tenement which a man bolds in 
fee-simple, fee-tail, or for life. Freehold is of two kinds, 
in deed and in law. The first is the real possession of land 
oi*'tenement, in fee, fee-tail, or for life ^the other is the 
right a man has to such land or tenement before his entry 
or Seizure. Whatever is part of the freehold goes to the 
heir; and things fixed thereto may not be taken in distress 
for rent or in execution, &c. Freehold estates of certain 
value, are required by statutes to qualify jurors add electors. 
But a person to be qualified for electing knights of the shire 
in parliament, must have freehold of no less than forty 
shillings a year. 

Copyhold is a tenure for which the tenant has nothing 
to shew but the copy of the roll made by the steward of Use 
lord’s court. 

The steward of the court, is among other things, to enjfol 
and keep a register of all such tenants os are adkjaittedte 
any pared of land or tenement, belonging to the 
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and the transcript it called the copy of the coart-roll, which 
thetenant keeps as h» own evidence. 

Thin tenure is called a base tenure, bectiftse the tenant 
holds, in some sort, at the will of the low}, Fitzherbert says, 
it was formerly called tenurs|«B villanages and that copy- 
hold is but a modern name^However, it is not simply at 
the lord’s will, but according la the custom of the manor j 
so that if the copyholder doth not break that custom and* 
forfeit his tenure, he seems not to stand at the lord’s 
courtesy. These customs are infinite, varying in one point 
or other almost in every mahor. 

Lease, in law, is a letting of lands, tenements, &c. unto 
another for life, or for a term of years, or al will for a rent 
reserved. A lease whan written is called an indenture. The 
party who lets a lease is called the lessor, and the party to 
whom it is let the lessee. 

Subpoena ; a writ, Whereby any person under the degree 
of peerage, is called to appear in chancery, in cases where 
the common law hath made no provision. 

The name is taken from the words of the writ, which 
charge the party summoned to appear at the day and place 
assigned wife poena centum librarum, on the penalty of a 
hundred pounds. 

There is also a subpoena ad testificandum, for summoning 
of witnesses in other courts, as well as chancery. 

Executor, a person nominated by the testator to take 
care to see bis will and testament executed or performed; 
and his effects disposed of according to the tenor of the 
wiH. •' f 

An executor is either universal, as having the charges |©d 
disposal of the Whole; or only particular, entrusted with 
some particular branch thereof. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIR. 

% " ' v 

$K, _ ' 

THE ARMY. 

This state includes the sddieryjktr persons appointed for 
die defence of the realm. In a land of liberty it is dan- 

r sus to make a distinct ordeF of the profession of arms, 
absolute monarchies it is necessary for the safety of the 
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prince, and arises from the main principle of their consti¬ 
tution, 'which is that of governing by fear. In free states 
no man should take op arms bat with a view to defjand bis 
country and its tew. It was not till the reign of Henry .VlI. 
that the kings of England had a. guard about their persons. 
The practice of keeping standktfparmies was first introduced 
by Charles VII. ip France, J;^y and has since prevailed 
over Europe: and for th#f&rea»vation of the balance of 
jtower in Europe, it was thought proper amongst us to 
maintain, even in time of peace, a standing body of troops, 
under the command of the crown ; but they are considered, 
ipso facto, disbanded every year,* unless continued by par¬ 
liament. 

Military discipline is the training of the soldiers, and the 
due enforcement of the laws and regulations instituted by 
■authority. This discipline is the soul of all armies; and 
unless it be established with prudence, and supported with 
resolution, they would be little bettcfr than a rabble, and 
more dangerous to a state than even its enemies. The event 
of a battle depends much less at present on the personal 
strength and prowess of individuals than it did in the days 
of our forefathers. Discipline improves the courage men 
have derived from nature, and by inspiring them with a cot- 
fidence in themselves and in each other, excites an artificial 
courage where the natural one is deficient. By the force of 
discipline men are kept in order and obedience to com¬ 
mand, in opposition to the strongest impulse of their 
passions. When troops are said to be routed, neihing 
more is meant than that thcy.are put into confusion, or that 
order and subordination are fled. The best disciplined troops 
are least likely to be conquered. It has been a general re¬ 
mark, that those regiments that have made the best figure 
on the parade, have, when taken upon service, distinguished 
themselves the most against the enemy: and those officers 
who have in maturer years turned out the most able gene¬ 
rals, have, when young in the service, been most remarkable 
for their attention to military discipline. 

The appointment of officers, and regular gradation or 
chain of authority, are necessary steps towards the esta¬ 
blishment of this discipline and subordination. One prin¬ 
ciple is, that the^e must be one supreme and sole in comsnastd. 
The officers Ip* which an army is commanded are, the 
captain-generator commander in chief (field-marshal) add 
the other general hind staff officers. A lieutenant, or eve* a 
major-general has often in our service the appointment flf 
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commander in chief. A proper number of general officers are 
appointed according to the strength of the army. For this 
'jsiQportion no certani rules'are established. When an army 
is deaaidernble the following is considered as an adequate 
staff; exclusive of the commander in chief: a genera! for 
the horse and one for the foot, or a general for each wing 
of the army; a major-gemfrii^ for every two brigades; and 
i about half that number of lfoBtenant-generals. Notwith- 
! standing the distinct appellation of general, lieutenant- 
general, and brigadier-general, their duties are much the 
same. Those terms serve little purpose but to denote the 
succcssi ve gradations of rank. 

At a siege a general officer is appointed to the command 
of each attack. On the day of march each column of the 
army has its own general officer to lead and command it. 
Besides the general officers and their aid-de-camps, there 
are other officers upon the staff, who are properly called 
staff officers of the army. Of these the principal are the 
adjutant and quarter-master-general. 

General officers, therefore, are those who do not only 
command over a single company or regiment, but whose 
office and authority extends over a body of several regiments 
of horse and foot. 

THE NAVY. 

The term navy is applied in general to the fleet or ship¬ 
ping of a prince or state. Fleet implies a number of vessels 
going in company, whether on a design of war or commerce. 
Ship is a general name for all great vessels with sails, fit for 
navigating the sea, excepting galleys, which go with oars 
and smack sails. The command of a fleet is generally given 
to an admiral. A ship of war is usually commanded by a 
captain, lieutenants, &c. The invention of ships is ’ijggy 
ancient, but the time uncertain. Some look on Noah as 
the first ship-builder. Ships are usually divided into three 
classes—ships of war, merchants’ ships, and an intermediate 
Idud; half war, half merchant; being such as, though built 
for merchandise; yet take commissions for war. SUips of 
‘war are aaMS^fivided into several orders, called rates, of 
Which th#lpbwing are the chief: 

1 A man af tvar, first-rate, has ijs gun deck from 169 to 174 
feet in length; and from 44 t#;50sfeet broad; contains from 
1313 to 1882 tons; has frdgjt£@£l:o 800 mep; and carries 
from 96 to HO guns. \ .Jra®. 

A frigate is a two-decked ship^jfif tbbfqhftl; fourth* 

$fth rate Third rama ^fre their gun?dc*jig£ r Dfli 1631<) 16$ 
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feet long, and from 37 to 40 broad; they contain from 871 
to 1202 tons ; carry from 389 to 476 men, and from 36 to 
44 guns* 

The other rates are proportkmably less. The sixth rates 
have their gun-decks from 87; to 95 feet long, and from 22 
to 25 feet broad; they contam from 152 to 256 tons; carry 
from 50 to 110 bien, and from 16 to 24 guns. 

. New built ships are much larger and better than the old 
ones of the same rate; whence in the double numbers above, 
the larger express the proportions of the new built ships; 
the less, those of the old ones. • 

Sloops, or shallops, are tenders on the men of war, about 
60 tons, and carry about thirty men. They are light small 
vessels, with only a small mainmast, foremast, and lug-sails 
to hale up and let down on occasion. They are commonly 
good sailers. 

Fire-ships are filled with artificial ^re-works, and sent in 
amongst the enemy’s ships. 

Bomb vessels have sometimes three masts, and square 
sails, but also often ketch fashion, with one mast and mizen. 

Bomb ketch, is for the use of mortars at sea; it is a small 
vessel strengthened with large beams. 

Galley is a low built vessel, going with oars and sails, 
chiefly used by the states bordering on the Mediterranean. 
Galleys have usually 25 or 30 benches of oars on each side, 
and four or five galley-slaves to each bench. The galley 
carries a large gun, two bastard pieces, and two small nieces. 
It is usually from 20 to 22 fathoms long, three broad, and 
one deep, and has two masts*, 


HUSBANDRY. 

Husbandry, or, as it is often called, agriculture, is indispu¬ 
tably the most ancient of all the arts. Its bistory is coeval 
witnthe history of man ; for no sooner was the great work 
of creation finished, than Adam was placed u in the garden 
of Eden, to dress it and to keep it.” Gen. ii.15. We read 
also that “ Cain,” the eldest son of Adam, “ was a tiller of 
the ground.” Gen. iv. 2. This art was also carried to a great 
extent in the .antediluvian world. After the dispersion of 
mankind, A. C.4S247, agriculture, in common with the other 
arts then kuseems to have been attended to chiefty in 
the east, and tg&ecially by the Chaldeans, who cultivated 
their lands witrnrreat assiduity and skill; and their labours 

3g* 
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<rere generally rewarded with abundant harvest*. The Egyp¬ 
tians, whose country is annually fertilized by the overflowing 
of the Nile, were fond of agriculture; they raised every yeai 
great quantities of wheat, barley, and other grain necessary 
fbtf food. The Israelites, shortly after their settlement in 
Palestine, A. C. 1460, began to cultivate the soil 5 and they 
were surpassed in this respect by tbeir descendant*, who 
considered the employment as highly honourable. The 
Greeks, originally a barbarous people, subsisting on roots, 
acorns, and wild berries, received a knowledge of the use¬ 
ful arts from their neighbours the Phcnicians and the Egyp¬ 
tians, among the rest that of agriculture. The Romans also 
esteemed agriculture as an art highly honourable, and neces¬ 
sary to tbe public welfare. It is probable that the art was 
brought to Britain by some of the colonies which emigrated 
from Gaul about 150 years before Christ, and settled in the 
southern parts of thi^ island, where they continued to pur¬ 
sue their usual employment of husbandly; but it made but 
little progress till towards the sixteenth century. At this 
period, and even earlier, several good agriculturists flourished 
in England; among tbese may be mentioned Gabriel Plattcs, 
who, from the time of Elizabeth to that of Cromwell, con¬ 
tinued to reader essential services to the art, both practically 
aad by his writings. In 1733, Jethro Tull invented the drill- 
plough, the use of which he explained in a work, entitled, An 
Essay on Horse-hoeing Husbandry. He is justly celebrated 
as the first Englishman, perhaps the first writer either an¬ 
cient or modern, who attempted, with any tolerable degree 
of success, to reduce agriculture to certain and uniform prin¬ 
ciples. In the early part of the last century a spirit of im¬ 
provement in husbandry began visibly to manifest itself, which 
has continued rapidly to increase to the present day. Vari¬ 
ous complicated machines have been invented, which have a 
tendency to diminish labour, and to bring the several opera¬ 
tions of sowing, reaping, haymaking, &c. to a degree of per¬ 
fection hitherto Unknown. Above all, the improvements iu 
Chemistry, ajtd its increased use in the preparation of manures* 
miy he codstlfetcd as leaving little to be yet learned in this 
fctferesCug department of the wts. 

PLOUGHING, SOWING, &c. 

Wheat, Vwetf/kuowp, is usually fallow laud. 

The fallowiug ®»ay Cpmjritoce at any tk^rtppeeu the mid¬ 
dle of April (ugfihe tHpPTbf May, and'^pipuld bo when 
the gfound is iarab best state, so as readUjr 611 to pieces 
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when acted upon by the plough. When ploughed too wet • 
it rise* as wes&y whole-fur , as when pasture bind is plough¬ 
ed ; but if too dry, it rises in large lumps, which subsequent 
ploughings will seldom reduce, and requires double force to 
plough it. The first course of, fallow must, it is true, yield 
to the barley sowing; but as tt»» seldom extends beyond the 
first week in May, the fallow willeasily be attained by the 
middle of the month, unless the season prove very unfavour¬ 
able. The high ridges, in which clay soil is necessarily laid, 
should be cleaved by the first ploughing, beginning at the 
furrow, and ending at the crown, letting the plough descend 
as deep as the soil will admit: this operation should be im¬ 
mediately followed by water furrowing, and, if well performed, 
it will bring up the annual weeds in abundance. The great 
brake may be employed about the first week in June; this, 
besides reducing and pulverizing the soil, will encourage a 
second crt>p of annual weeds, and bring up to the surface the 
roots of such as have been moved by the plough. About 
the middle of July, when the weeds have had sufficient time 
to spring, a cross-ploughing must take place, and the ground 
must be again water-furrowed. About the second week in 
August give the ground another braking, which will destroy 
the annuals that have sprung since the last ploughing. Thus 
having received two harrowings, and two brakings, the 
ground is prepared for manure, which ought to be laid on 
about the beginning of September, and incorporated with 
the soil by a repeated harrowing, and a gathering furrow. 
As soon as possible after this is done, the seed should be 
sown. In ploughing on clqy, it is of great importance to 
prevent poaching, whence the hinting furrows ought to be 
done with two horses in a line ; and wher^four ploughs are 
worked in the same field, one of them should be employed 
in finishing the hinting furrows. The only chance to obtain 
a crop of wheat on a sandy soil is to sow it after red clover, 
the roots of which bind and consolidate the soil, Rye will 
sueeqed better than wheat on a sandy soil, end like wheat is 
generally sown after a summer fallow. In all the above cases,* 
Ihe wheal should be sown as early as possible is October t*|f 
sown much earlier, it comes too forward, and is damaged by 
■Ihe spring frosts ; and if much later, it has not time to root, 
ind the frost throws it out of the ground. 

One of the jpee&test improvements in husbandry, that has 
taken place dtjtiig the last century, is the setting or <!bbfing 
wheat. It h&hten generally observed, that although the 
•et crops thin during the autumn and whiter, 
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the plant# side-shoot and spread prodigiously-ln the spring. 
The ears are indisputably larger, without any dwarfish or 
small corn; the grain is of a larger bulk,and specifically 
heavier per bushel than,when Bown. This method succeeds 
best after clover stubble, or ©n lands where trefoil and grass 
seed were sown the spring before the next preceding. The 
greater part of the wheat in this country is sown uj*)n fal¬ 
lowed land. After a crop of turnips fed on the land, or clo-, 
ver cut for hay or soiling, it is usually sown with one plough¬ 
ing only; but upon heavier lands, or after grass of two or 
more years, twb or three pleughings, or a rag fallow, will be 
necessary ;:The most general method of sowing wheat is the 
broad-cast; drilling is however extensively practised in some 
places, especially when sown in spring, on lands much in¬ 
fested with the seeds of annual weeds. A third, method of 
sowing, in which the drill machine is dispensed with,although 
some of its purposes are answered, is that usually called rib¬ 
bing, which is merely sowing in the usual broad-cast manner, 
and the seed falling mostly in the intervals between the ribs, 
occasions the crop to grow in straight parallel rows; the ribs 
being afterwards levelled by cross harrowing. As far as it 
regards the free admission of sun and air, this method has all 
the advantages of drilling; but it is less proper where the 
use of the hoe is required. Poor land always requires 
seed than rich, and any land requires more for the winter or 
spring sowing than for the autumn. Winter wheat sown in 
spring requires a liberal allowance of seed; but it is not pos¬ 
sible in any case to say with exactness how much will be 
necessary; the quantity varies from two to four bushels per 
aore. From the nature of a broad-cast crofl it is plain that 
the after culture must for the most part be confined to hair- 
rowing, rolling, and hand hoeing. One or two courses of 
harrowing will penetrate the crust formed on tenacious soils, 
and, like hand hoeing, bring the fresh mould up round the 
stems of the young plants. On dry porous soils rolling in 
spring .should never be omitted, and on rough soils the holler 
is more beneficial in pulverizing the stiff heavy clods than 
thfe harro^rj^Ffeese operations are necessary to a certain 
extent In ellipses; but they are more particularly so where 
grass seeds are sown on spring or winter-sown wheat. If and 
hoeing, by which thistles and other tall weeds are cut down, 
and annual weeds destroyed, should by ntf ipeans beneg- 
lected, and to facilitate this desirable obj<^$Bfe methods of 
drilling aha ribbing are to be recom m 
Rjr» sometimes sown round thd edges crops 
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which are situatqnear the form house, as a protection from 
poultry, which do not eat rye, and rarely pass through it. 
This grain will grow on soils which will scarcely bear any 
other. Besides the winter and spring kinds, it is further 
distinguished into black and white; the winter rye is the best, 
and it is frequently cultivated as a green crop, to be eaten in 
spring, # when the turnips are over. Tbe grain is sometimes 
prepared and made into bread, either by itself, or mixed 
with wheat flour: the straw is of no value for fodder, as the 
cattle do not eat it j but for thatching it is preferred to any 
other. , 

A rather light, mellow, and finely pulverized soil, is the 
most proper for bariey, wbfcK is by no means a hardy plant. 
In some parts of j^aprtf it is cultivated largely as a rotation 
crop; it is md^corntnonly sown after turnips, sometimes 
' after beans or pease, and when the weather has been unfo- 
vourable at the proper season, it has sometimes been sown 
even after a bare fallow. To whatever crop barley succeeds, 
the soil should be reduced to a considerable degree of fine¬ 
ness : and for this purpose, not only tbe plough, but the har¬ 
row and roller will be necessary. Barley is known to be 
less valuable, in proportion to the inequality in ripening \ 
and (hat barley which comes up speedily in a dusky soil must 
gain a great advantage over seed weeds. Therefore, first 
mkc out about one-third of the contents of the sacks of seed 


parley or bear, to allow for the swelling of the grain. Lay 
the sacks with the grain to steep in clean water; lot it be 
covered with it for at least 24 hours. When the ground is 
tolerably dry, and no likelihood of rain for 10 days, it is bet¬ 
ter to lie 36 bouft. Sow tbe grain wet from steeping, with* 
out any addition of powdered quicklime, which, though often 
recommended in print, can only poison the seed, suck up 

¥ art of its useful moisture, and burn the hands of thosower. 

'he seed will scatter well, as clean water has no tenacity j 
only the sower must put in^&frmrth or a third more seed in 
buls than usual of dry gr&lftyflfee grain is swelled in that pro- 
portion j harrow it in as qiJlBKIy as possible after it is sown; < 
and though not necessary, give it the benefit of fresh furrow, 
if convement. %jfQu may expect it up in a fortnight at 
farthest. 


Very little preparation is necessary for oats, which will 
grow on almost every soil. Oats may follow any crop, but 
they usually ‘sttcoeed clover, where a course of alternate 
white and green : 4 $ops is strictly observed, and. are mostly 
the first crop on land that has been several yean in 
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grass. The culture of oats is extremely simple y other plants 
mostly require good and well wrought ground, but this kind 
will grow on the worst soil, and succeed best when the 
ground is not too finely pulverized. To prepare clay soils 
for oats, winter ploughing is necessary. The clay should 
not be ploughed wet, because the water will bind and harden 
it; but it is less hurtful to plough wet clay before^ winter 
chan after; because, in the former case, the bad effects are 
often corrected by succeeding frosts. The seed is sown 
broad -cast on new-ploughed land as early in the month of 
March as possible, or as sopn as the ground is tolerably dry. 
Some allow March and April for the sowing ; but others 
confine it to the former month, adding, that if it continues 
wet all the month of March, it is too late to venture the seed 
after. It is much better to summer fallow, and to sow wheat 
in the autumn. But the preferable method, especially in' 
day soils, is to turn over the field after harvest and to lay it 
open to the influence of frost and air, which lessen the 
tenacity of clay, and reduce it to a free mould. The surface 
soil by this means is finely mellowed for reception of the 
seed: and it would be a pity to bury it by a second plough¬ 
ing before sowing. In general the bulk of clay soils are rich; 
andskilful ploughing without dung, will probably give a better 
mop than unskilful ploughing with dung. The management of 
a loamy soil differs but little from the above, except that it 
should be ploughed crown and furrow, alternately. Where 
both clay and loam occur on the same farm, the former 
should, after harvest, be ploughed first; and, if both cannot 
he effected that season, very little injury will be incurred by 
letting the loam be delayed till the ensuing^pring. 

There are two kinds of pease; the white, which is princi¬ 
pally cultivated in gardens; and the grey, which belongs 
more particularly to the farm. The grey kind is divided 
into two species, namely, hot seed, and cold seed; the 
former .ripens quick, and the latter more slowly. Land 
intended for cold seed should, be ploughed in October or 
November; and in February, as soon as the ground is dry, 
the seed ood||; to be sown on the winter furrow. A field 
intended WKi|«t seed ought to be ploughed iu March or 
April, immedhttely before sowing; but if infested urith 
weeds, it ought to be also ploughed in October and Novem¬ 
ber. Pease laid a foot below the surface will vegetate; but 
the most approved depth is six inches in light soft, and four 
inches In day soil; for which reasontbqr w n dit to be sown 
under furrow when dm ploughing is ddoyiHt)|l spring. Of 
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ftU grain, beans ,«xcepted, they are the least in danger of 
being buried: they differ from beans, in loving a dry soil, 
aud a dry season. 

The most suitable soil for beans is a moist deep clay, of 
strong loam; they may indeed be raised on any heavy land, 
but turnip soils are by no means proper for this plant. Beans 
are sown three ways, namely, by the old broad-east method, 
dibbling? and drilling. Expecting the broad-cast method, 
it*is to be observed, that as this grain is early sown, the 
ground intended for it should be ploughed before winter, to 
give access to the frost and air; beneficial in all soils, and 
necessary in a clay soil. As soon as the ground is dry, sow 
without delay; but if rain happen in the interim, it will be 
necessary to defer the sowing until the return of dry wea¬ 
ther. Coarse clay, ploughed before winter, seldom fails to 
cake. Upon that account a second ploughing is necessary 
before sowing : which ought to be performed with an ebb 
furrow, in order to keep the frost mould as near the surface 
as possible. To cover the seed with the plough is, with 
regard to this as well as other grain, expressed by the 
phrase to sow under furrow. The clods raised in this 
ploughing are a sort of shelter to the young plants in the 
chilly spring months. The foregoing method will answer 
for loam; but as for a sandy or gravelly soil, it is altogether 
improper for beans. 

As beans thrive best in a moist soil, and have no end of 
growing in a moist season, they cover the ground (otally 
when sown broad-cast, keep in the dew, and exclude the sun 
and air. The plafttfrjgixsw ;; *o a great height, but cair, little 
seed. Whether drying or dmbling be adopted, the rows ought, 
always to be sufficiently wide apart, to admit, the horse-hoe, 
or about 27 inches : but where#fih$ hand-hoe only is proposed 
to be used, 18 inches, or sometimes only nine, are thought 
sufficient. The land should be ploughed with a deep farrow 
after harvest, or in the winter; and as two spring ploughing* 
are highly advantageous, the winter furrow may be given in 
the direction of the former ridges, which will occasion the 
land to be sooner dry in spring than it would after a cross' 
ploughing. As early in spring as the ground is sufficiently 
thy, let the second ploughing be given across the ridges.** 
the third furrow either forms the drills, or receives the seed 
When beans succeed wheat, dung is frequently laid on ths 
land j by scwae .it is spread on the stubble before the winter 
tghiqg, bufc-oSikars lay it in drills immediately before the 
is are sowB^Hhich seems to be the method wow most 
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generally adopted. The time of sowing isjbetween the mid¬ 
dle of January and the end of March j and the quantity of 
Med differs, according to situation and circumstances ; in 
the southern parts of this island, two, or two and a half bush¬ 
els per acre will be sufficient, even when the rows are close ; 
but in the north, seldom less than four bushels are required 
when the tows ate 27 inches distant ; and in all .cases an 
additional bushel per acre will be necessary for broad-casting. 
It is usual to mix with the beans a small quantity of pease, 
and, we are informed, that both the quantity of straw, and 
its value as fodder, are improved by the mixture; besides 
the pea straw is convenient for making bands, to bind the 
bean sheaves in harvest. 


REAPING. 

Both wheat and barley are reaped by the sickle, hook, or 
reaping machine, 'f'he slow and tedious operation of reap¬ 
ing with the sickle or hook seems to have universally pre¬ 
vailed in this country, until! within these few years; but 
latterly, the custom of reaping wheat before it is full ripe 
has in many places occasioned the sickle to be laid aside, 
and the hook to be solely employed, not in the usual way of 
reaping, but in fagging or chopping the corn down, which is 
a much more expeditious process than reaping; the cut is 
likewise made closer to the ground, and there is no danger 
of the corn being shaken out of the ear by the stroke, as was 
formerly the case when the wheat stood till it was dead ripe. 
Reaping machines have also been invented, by which a great 
.saving of labour is effected. "When cut, the wheat is bound 
up in sheaves;- these are now made much less than they 
were formerly, when two lengths of straw were knotted 
together for the band; they are now usually made small 
enough fe> be bound by one length. Twelve,; sheaves, and 
sometimes fourteen, constitute a shock; these, when suffici- 
ently’dried by the air and sun, are carried into the barn or 
■tack-yard, where they are deposited for threshing. The 
removal of the com from the field was formerly attended 
with considerable loss; for the corn being dead ripe before 
it was cut, many of the grains were shook out of the ears 
and lost; but by the present practice of getting the com in 
before it is thoroughly dry, this inconvenience is hr a great 
measure remedied. As corn is auggmsed to. keep better in 
■tacks than in the bam, they are ueaallyp^terred to housing 
it, especially in the most noted corn eomiles} but in order 
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ter prevaat tbpiMoe«M of damp or terrain, the stack* mustbt 
built on a aa b s fot it ial framing of timber, supported by pi&ais 
of stone or brick. They should be neatly thatched 5 tad L 
the harvest pnft wet, it wiH be necessary, in order to prevent 
heating, to make one tfk more funnels or bosses through the 
stack; of these the largest qfcmljjl pro perpendicularlythrough 
the mljddle, and the smaller ones should communicate with it 
.in a lateral direction. Oats ire most commonly mown: they 
are thrashed either by the flail or machine, and, in some 
parts of Yorkshire, this operation is performed on the bare 
ground, in the open air. 'Hie straw is freabeatiy given to 
worses and cattle as a substitute for hay, ana hfiBS&n valua¬ 
ble on a farm than that of any other crop. Beam are some¬ 
times mown, and sometimes pulled up by the roots ; but the 
best method of getting them is by the reaping machine, and 
they arejto be cut as near the ground as possible, for the 
sake of the straw, which is valuable for fodder. When suffi¬ 
ciently dry they are bound in sheaves, and set up in shocks 
like wheat; but before this takes place, they may be removed 
off die ground to dry, if it should be immediately wanted for 
a crop of wheat, which is Frequently the case. Beans are 
set up in circular or oblong stacks, with one or more funnels, 
to prevent mildew and heating. They are afterwards thresh¬ 
ed and winnowed like other grain, by machines adapted to 
the purpose. 

HAYMAKING. 

In this operation the most important consideration is the 
period at which the grass should be cut, and tile weather 
mpst suitable for it. Many farmers in the north allow their 
tiUjfrtool only to attain its ultimate growth) but even to make 
4atype progress towards decay, before it is cut: to obtain a 
bulky crop being their chief object, every other consideration 
is disregarded. Instead of cutting the crop during d^pwea-* 
ther, and when it is free from every other but its owursatural 
moisture, it is very often cut in a wet state, iflid Cm-that 
account must remain in the swath a considerable thne-before 
it is fit for being put into cocks; during which, it requires 
to be frequently turned and exposed to the -ipP&Bd atmos¬ 
phere, for the purpose of drying it: in that ifeSya consider- 
abte<p»bportion of its natural juices is dissipated^ 4nd,‘by 
the time it ia^Jry enoogb for putting into the stack,'% has 
lost its part of its most valuable proper¬ 
ties/ by experience, foal the greatest 

perfertfon i ^iPBt r b agc is met with, ^ther tofSfwtflately 
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befor^t coutes into, flower, or as soon |s tbnjirst flowers 
bk g L At that period, |t is in Uo shape cxwSm&l, either by 
bSwpg a muUitnde of flowers, or foftpipg sepds, and contains 
all & useful qualities which its nature is^pable. , After 
that period, it dally diminishes in value, becomes tough, sap¬ 
less, and unpayable, and is not chewed without considerable 
difficulty. H if therefore codteodetl, that grass of all lands 
should certainly be cut at the period mentioned, dud, if 
>le, during dry weather. 

following is the method adopted by the Middlesex 
farmers, applying the # metropolis, are supposed to be 
good judged # 

Fmt Sap, All the grass mown before nine o’clock in 
the morning, is tedded (or spread) and great care taken to 
snake it out of every lump, and to strew it evenly over all 
tbe ground. Soon afterwards it is turned, with the same 
degree of care and attention; aud if, from the number of 
hands, they are able to*turu the whole again, the) do so, or 
at least as much of it as they can, till twelve or one o’clock, 
at which time they dine. The first thing to be done after 
dinner, is to rake it into what are called single windiows; aud 
toe last operation of this day is (o put it into grass-cocks. 

Second day. Tbe business of this day commences with 
tedding all the grass that was mown the first day after nine 
o’clock, and all that teas mown this day before nine o’clock. 
Next, the grass-cocks arc to be well shaken out into staddlcs 
(or separate plats) of five or six yards diameter. If the crop 
should be so thin and tight os to leave the spates between 
these ataddies rather large, such spaces must be immediately 
ralped clean, and the takings.mixed with lb* other ha\£ m 
Odder to its all dryjng of an uniform colour. The next f '** 
ness is to turn the staddles, and after that to turn th|*J, 
that was tedded in the first part of the morning, on<| 
twio% fcMbe manner described for tbe first day. This ate 
«U be donf before twelve or one o’clock, so that the whole 
may Ife to £fy while the work-people are at diuocr. After 
dinner, tM first thiog to be done is, to rake the staddlcs into 
doable aadtgw; ngafc to ndjfi the grass into single wind¬ 
rows; put into bastard cocks; 

and, lastly, iii single TvwPows are put .into gr a ss-poc ks . 
This comptafpllbe work of the abound day. 

ThH4 « The grass mown ( 
m$m$ day,-and also dial mown, 
dsy, Is first tojse tedded in the 

rtitPk.t** to be spread into ataddl and tbs 
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btiitard^ck^^.iataddles of Jess extent; These leaser 
saddles, th<&jprW spread; «fc first turned; then tjioae 
v$tfdh were in gt^cpeks; fo# next the gross is tipid' 
once or twice dip o’clock, when 

go io dinner as ikank 'tf the weather has proved motir 
snd foe, Che hay which w^M^night in bastaird-coci^ will 
this afternoon pe hr a pr^r f^^ to be carrkd; Jwt if the 
weatiicr should,' oh the contraty, have been cool and cloudy, 
no part of it will probably be nt to carry. In that case, the 
first thing set about after dinner," is to rake that which Whs 
iu grass-cocks last night into double windrx*WV$»en the 
grass which was this morning spread from the. a Walks, into 
single wiudrows. After this the hay, which was’last night 
in bastard-cocks, is made up into full-sized cocks, and care 
takeu to rake the hay up clean, and also to put the Takings 
upon the top of each cock. Next, the double windrows are, 
pot into bastard cocks, and the single windrows into grass* 
cocks, as on the preceding days. * 

Foiirih day. On this day the great cocks just mentioned, 
arc usually carried before dinner. The other operations of 
the day are such, and in the same order, as before described, 
and are continued daily until the hay-harvest is completed.' 

To prevent the fatal effects from the firing of hay, great 
care should be taken that it be thoroughly made; and that 
every lump of grass be intimately broken and divided, and 
have an equal participation of the sun and air. This opera¬ 
tion should not be hurried, either with a view to lessen the 
expense in making, or from an apprehension that ran may 
(aft before the business can be finished; or from apn ^ump- 
tfos Ifot the ha^fril! weigh heavier in the tufts, if the whole 
haOMU got together before it be fully jpade. In a wdt 
seas o n % seems the more eligible method to divide it into. 
smaJrparcels, as twenty loads in a stack, there being leans 
•nang^r of firing these small stacks, than when the hayjslaid 
into those of larger dimensions. 




GARDENING. 

Faoarr is to be expected now, and nothing tt lp> 
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boxes of seedling flowers, end take off the anlfre when the 
mfarbmM. “ 

Th the kitchen garden throw up some new dong in a heap 
to heat, that tt may be read)' to make hot beds both for the 
early encumbers and melons in this part of the ground, and 
for raising seeds of annuals in the flower garden. Dig up 
the ground which is to be sown with the Spring crops, that 
it may lay and mellow. < 

Fruit trees, whether in orchards or espaliers, or against 
wails, demand the same general management. Cot oat 
dead wood and irregular branches, clean the stomps and 
boughs from moss with a hollow iron; and repair espaliers, 
fastening the stakes and poles with nails and wire, and tying 
tbh shoots down with twigs of osier. 

February. Make hot-beds for annual flowers with the 
dung laid up for that purpose, and sow them upon a good 
thickness ot mould, laid regularly over the dung. 

Dig and level beds for sowing radishes and onipns, car¬ 
rots: and parsnips; and Dutch lettuce, leeks, and sphinage, 
should also be sowti now: also beets, celerv, sorrel, and 
marigolds, with any other of the hardy kinds. Make Up 
the hot-beds for early cucumbers, and sow cauliflower seeds, 
and some others. Plant beans and sow pease *, the best way 
in these useful things is to sow a new crop every fortnight, 
and if one succeeds and another fails, as will often be the 
case, there may still be a constant supply, at the due season, 
for the table. 

Most kinds of trees may now be pruned, though it is better 
to do it to the generality in autumn: whatever has been 
omitted at that season in this article mu'St be done flow; 
tfie hardest kinds, being pruned first, and such as are more 
tender at the latter end ot the month, when there will be little 
danger of their suffering from the frost in the wounded part. 

Starch, Watch the feds of tender flowers, and throw mats 
over them, supported by hoops, in hard weather. 

Sow in the beds of the kitchen garden some carroty and 
also the large pease, rouncevals, ana grey. In better ground 
sow cabbages and savoy®, also carrots and parsnips for a se¬ 
cond cToj). mro%owards the end of the month put in a large 
parcel ofocans and pease. Sow Cos and imperial lettuce, 
and transplant the finer kinds. Sow parsley, and plant mint. 

The grafts which were cat off esul^ and lain lathi groend 
'to be ready for rase, are now m^M brdc^ht Into service} 
those of the earliest kinds arc toweled amftlte ufis 
last orai. 
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April A*£lik month i* th« oT WW, r»te and 

Clean all parts neatly. Turf should now be faild, and agings 
of the border* pul. in order. Sow French honeysuckle*, wall¬ 
flowers, and other hardy plants, upon the natural ground * 
and the tender kinds on hot-beds. Transplant thosesowjf 
last month into the second hot-bed, and sow carnations and 
pinks on the natural ground or open borders. 

Plan! a large crop of French beans; and choose for them 
a dry warm border. Plant cuttings of sage and other aro¬ 
matic plants. Sow marrowfat pease, and plant some beans 
for a late crop. Sow thyme, sweet mqjoram, and savory. 
Pick out celery and plants of every kind when fit. Prepare 
dung for making ridges to receive the cucumber and melon 
plants, designed for bell or hand glasses. Sow young 
saiading once in ten days; and sow some Cos and Silesia 
lettuces. 


Look fo the fruit trees against the walls and espaliers. 
Take off all foreright shoots, and train such as rise kindly. 
Thin apricots upon the trees, for there are usually many 
more than can ripen ; and the sooner this is done, the better 
the others succeed. Water new planted trees. Dig up the 
earth in the borders near fruit trees. Never plant any large 
kind of flowers or kitchen things upon them ; and it is better 
if nothing be sown or planted on these borders, as they all 
starve the fruit. 


May. Pot the tender annuals, as balsams, amaranths, and 
the like, and set them in a hot-bed frame till summer is more 
advanced for planting them in the open ground. 

Water once in two days the pease, beans, and othur large 
growing plant'—' Destroy the weeds in all parts erf the 
ground, and dig up the earth between the rows and about 
the stems of all larger kinds: and eartlf up the potatoes, 
pease, beans, cabbage, celery, &c. 

If any fresh shoots have sprouted upon the fruit trees in 
espaliers, or against wails, nip them off, and train the proper 
ones to the walls or poles, at due distances, and in a regular 


manner. 


June. Choose the evening of a mild showery day, auB 
plant out into the open ground the tender annuals hitherto 
Kept iu pots in the hot-bed frame; they must be carefully 
loosened from the sides of the pot, and shaken out with up 
the mould abouUhem: a.iarge hole must be opened for eat s j 
they must be placed upright in it, and, when settled m.the 
ground by a gentle watering, must be tied up to sticks 
Transplint the cauliflower plants sown in February, we 
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them a rich bed and frequent waterings. P!jj|it oot thyme 
•ad other savoury plant* sown before, and in the same 
rriadtar shade and water them. Rant also cucumbers and 
mekkts, capsicums, leeks, and celery. 

Repeat the taking off foreright shoots upon will and 
espalier trees, which we directed last month. Train proper 
branches to their situations, where they are wanted. „ 

July. Gather the seeds of flowers you design to propagate* 
and lay them upon a shelf in an airy rpom in the pods. When 
they are well hardened, tie them up in paper bags, and do 
not take theta*out of the pods till they are to be sown. Sow 
lupins, larkspurs, and the like, on dry warm borders, to 
stand the winter, and flower early next year. 

Sow a crop of French beans to conic in late, when they 
will be very' acceptable; as also brocoli and endive. Clear 
all the ground from weeds. Dig between the rows of beans 
and pease; hofe the ground also about the artichokes among 
the cabbage kind. 

Inoculate peaches and nectarines. Takeoff all foreright 
shoots in the espalier and wall-fruit trees. Hang phials of 
honey and water upon the fruit trees, and look carefully for 
snails. Keep the borders where the fruit trees stand clear 
from weeds, and stir the earth about them. This will 
greatly assist tbe fruit in ripening. 

August. Dig up a mellow border, and draw lines of five 
inches distance lengthwise and across ; in the centre of these 
squares plant the seedling polyanthuses, one in each square. 
In the same manner plant out the seedling auriculas. Shade 
them till they have taken root, and water them once in 
twenty-four hours. 

Sow some spinnage upon a rich border, and on sueh 
another sow onions. Those two crops will live through file 
winter unless very severe, and be valuable in the spring. 
Tbe second week in August sow cabbage seed of the early 
kinds; and a week after that sow some cauliflower seed. 
TTiis will afford the plants that are to be nursed up under 
bed glasses in the winter. 

Watch the trait on your wall trees, and keep off devourers, 
of which thtt&we numberless kinds now swarming about 
than. Keep off tbe birds, pick up snails, and bang bottles 
of sweet water for flies and wasps. Propagate trept and 
shrubs, by laying young shoots in fine rich eajib, and keep 
the ground clean about them. “ 

September. A new kind of vhflifkbegin* jtnis month; 
width is, preparing for the next season. Ter up tlte tonuaU 
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that !mve (tone flowering, wd cK 
arc past their iwauty; bring » ntbef pHMMM vroa m 
nursery bed*, and plant them with care at regular diMd&OM, 
Slip polyanthuses, and place them in rich shady borders. Sow 
the eeds of flowers-de-luee* and crown* imperial, as also of 
auriculas and polyanthuses, according to the method we 
delivered before. . 


Sow •lettuces of various kinds, Silesia, Cos, and Dutch; 
Jnd when they come up shelter them carefully. Plant some 
lieans, and sow some fiease, on warm and well-sheltered 
borders, to stand out the winter; also Brtpgds sprouts, 
choumiian, and celery; and lettntes on dry wrirmpground. 

The fruit, must now be gathered with care every day, and 
the best time is an hour after sunrise. Then it should be 


laid in a cool place till used. Such as is gathered in the 
middle of the day is always flabby. Transplant gooseberries 
and currents, and plant strawberries and raspberries; they 
will be rooted before winter, and flourish the succeeding 


season, * 


October. Let all bulbous roots for spring flowering be put 
into the ground. Narcissus, maragon, tulips, and such ranun¬ 
culuses and anemonies as were not planted sooner. Trans¬ 
plant columbines, monkshood, and all kind of fibrous 
rooted perennials. Place tlie auriculas and carnations that 
are in pots under shelter. Propagate, by layers of the 
young wood, roses, jessamines, bay, laurel, and lauri stinus ; 
by cuttings or slips, gooseberries, currants, honeysuckles, 
barberry, box, &c. 

Plant out the cauliflower plants where they an to lie 
sheltered ; and iUsvill be prriper to plant two for each glass, 
where that method is used, for fear of one failing. Sow 
another crop of pease, and plant more beans; choose for 
these a dry spot, and well sheltered from the cold wind of 
winter. Transplant the lettuces sown last month, where 
they can be defended by a reed hedge or under walls. 
Transplant cabbage plants and eoleworts, where they are to 


remain. 


Prune the peach aud nectarine trees, and the vines. This 
is a very useful practice, for it strengthens the buds Tot 
spring. Cut grapes for preserving, with a joint of the vine 
to each**bunch. Gather fruits for winter keeping as they 
riper:. *Tranen|«nt all garden trees for flowering; prone 
currant boshevand preserve the stones of the fruit for 
•owing. . * >* 

AWmter, Throw together a good heap of pasture ground, 
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with the tnrf among it, to rot for mould on the border* 
Transplant honeysuckle* and spireos, with other hardy flow¬ 
ering shrubs. 

Weed the crops of spinnage, and such other kinds as were 
sown late, for the wild growth will else smother and starve 
the crop. Dig up a border under a warm wall, and bow some 
carrots for spring: sow radishes in such another place, and 
see the ground be well and deep dag for both. Turn the 
mould that was trenched aud laid up for fallowing: this dei- 
troys weeds, and prepares the soil to be enriched by the air. 

Stake up all the trees planted for standards, or the winds 
will rock them at the bottom, and the frost will be let in and 
destroy them. Throw a good quantity of pease .straw about 
them, and lay on it a good number of brickbats or pebbles, 
to keep it fast; this will mellow the ground, and keep out 
the frost. Continue to prune wall-fruit trees, and prune at 
this time also the apple and pear kind. Pull off the late fruit 
of figs, as it would destroy and rot the branches. 

December. Though the garden is no longer a decorated 
scene, yet it alTords many things of promise which demand 
attention; and which the industrious gardener will sedu¬ 
lously forward for the coming year. In order to this, guard 
against frost by every possible means. All vacant ground 
clear, dung, rough dig, or trench. Prepare and manage the 
materials for hotbeds ; and incorporate the composts well by 
turning them over. Draw the mats and cloths over the 
rauuneulus and anemony beds in severe weather, whether 
frost or cold rain ; but give them air in the middle of every 
tolerable day, and as soon as possible uncover them all day; 
but draw on the mats against night. 

Plant cabbages and savoys for seed. Sow another crop 
of pease, and plant another parcel of beans, to take their 
chance for succeeding the others. 

Prepare for planting trees where they will be wanted in 
spring, by digging the ground deep, aud turning it well now 
in the puces where they are to stand. Scatter ovet the 
borders, where the fruit trees are planted, some fresh mould, 
and some old dung, and in a mild day dig it with a strong 
three-pronged fork. Look over the orchard trees, and cuf 
away superfluous and dead wood. Let the branches stand 
clear of one another, that the air may get between, and the 
fruit will be better flavoured. Tbia is the management o 
old trees} and new plauted ones are to’jU* preserved by 
covering the ground at their roota. - Drain , me wet froa 
the orchard, as well as from the garden and wman t 



MANAGEMENT^)? BEES. 


The natural hiatory of the bee U both curious and in¬ 
teresting : ioflepcudcnthr of tbe display it affords of die 
wtsdoih uiuf goodness ot the great Author of our being, in 
‘common with tbe rest of his works, this little insect reads 
to roan some important lessons of industry and economy* 

There arc several species of tbe bee, but the most re¬ 
markable is that of the nullifies; or domestic bbney bee, of 
the formation, instinct, and management of which we shall 
briefly tredf. 

This spefcies is furnished with downy hairs; has a dusky- 
coloured breast, and brownish belly; the tibiae of the bind 
legs are ‘ciliated, and transversely streaked on the inside; 
Each foot terminates in two hooks, with their points oppo¬ 
site to each other j in the middle of these hoolts there is a 
little thin appendix, which, when unfolded, enables the in¬ 
sects to fasten themselves to glass or tbe most pohabed 
bodies. This part they likewise employ for transmit ting 
tbe small particles of crude wax which they find upo* 
flowers to the cavity in their thigh. The queen and drooeq 
who never collect wax in this mauuer, have no such cavity 
This species is also furnished with a proboscis, 01 trunk, 
which serves to extract the honey from flowers; and has 
besides, it real mouth, situate in the fore part of (he head, 
with which it is able to feed on the farina of flowers, from 
which afterward* is made Wax. The belly is divided into 
six rings or joints; which sometimes shorten the body, 
by slipping the one over the other. Ii» the inside of the 
belly there is a small bladder or reservoir, in which the 
honey is collected, after having passed through the pro¬ 
boscis nud a narrow pipe which runs through the bead and 
breast. This bladder, when full of honey, is abowttbe size 
of a small pea. 

The sting, which is situate at the extremity of the belly, 
is a very curious weapon; and, when exaiwi^ritby the mi¬ 
croscope, appears of a surprising structure. has a Horny 
ahcathW-scabbard, which Jucluucs-two bearded darts. Ttya. 
«hoatfi3btii1» i^wLshw h jfeuKt, nctoTtiic extremity of wlt5$ a 
slit opens,- ftjwK#.. Web, *t the time of sttaging, the two 
bearded d»ri fl|mfliro tSlfed beyond the end of the.sh^ath't 
Mie of t^ttdhffuttle Httqjp than-the other, «n*Jdta 

30 3 h 
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beard first j and the other instantly following, they pene¬ 
trate alternately deeper and deeper, taking how of the flesh 
with their beards or hooks, till the whole sting is buried in 
the flesh; and then a venomous juice is injected through 
the same sheath, from a little bag at the root of the sting. 
Hence the wound occasions an acute pain ,\nd swelling of 
the part, which sometimes continues several aefs. , 

We may consider a hive of bees as a well peopled city, 
in which are commonly found from 15,000 to 18,000 inha¬ 
bitants. This city is in itself a monarchy; composed of a 
queen ; of males, which are the drones; and of working bees , 
which have been supposed *and called neuters. The combs, 
which are of pure wax, serve as their magazine of stores, 
and for the nursing places of their young ofFsprng. There 
is between the combs a space sufficient for Jwo bees to 
march abreast, without embarrassing each o'.her,; and in 
some parts it is more spacious. There are also holes, or 
narrow passes, which 'cross the combs transversely, c and are 
intended to shorten the way when the bees pass from one 
comb to another. 

The queen is easily distinguished from the other bees by 
the form of her body; she is longer and larger than they 
are, and her wings are much shorter than theirs in propor¬ 
tion to her body ; for the wings of the other bees cover their 
whole body, whereas those of the queen hardly reach be¬ 
yond her middle, or end at about the third ring of her belly. 
Her hinder parts are more taper than those of the other 
bees, terminating sharper. Her belly and legs are of a 
deep yellow, much resembling the purest gold, She is un¬ 
wieldy in her flight, a reason fot her seldoifKlying but when 
she leaves the parent hive to go and settle a colony. AU 
the bees form herVetinue, and, like dutiful subjects, repair 
to tbe place she chooses. She is armed with a vigorous 
sting. Less passionate however than her subjects, she only 
uses her sting when long provoked, or when in contest for 
imperial fway. Never more than one remains in a hive, fend 
that is the conqueror. 

•A hive of bees cannot subsist without a queen, as she 
alone produce* their numerous posterity; and on this ac¬ 
count their fidelity and attachment to their sovereign are 
admirable. 

Tbe dissection of the queen bee shews evidently that she 
lavs many thousand eggs. It is oa uri died^m^ tbe ovaria 
of a queen bee contains more than Swl ^ejjn^*£ one time j 
rad therefore it is not difficult to conceive that a cNfen bee 
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the branches there roiy be rubbed with roe, or ikirr 

or any other thing distasteful to them, to prevent their re- A 

turning to it. 

The hive employed on this occasion should be cleaned 
with the utmost care, aud its inside be rubbed very bard 
with a coarse^cloth, to get off the loose straw's or other im¬ 
purities, wljjch might cause them a deal of time and labour 
to gnaw away. It tnay then be rubbed with fragrant herbs 
* or flow'ers, the smell of which is agreeable to the bees; or 
with honey. 

The hive should not be set immediately on the stool where 
it is to remain; but should be kept near the place at wbieh 
the bees settled til! the evening, lot some stragglers should be 
lost. It should be shaded either with boughs or with a cloth, 
that the too great heat of the sun may not annoy the bees. 

We sometimes see a swarm of bees, after having left their 
hive, and even alighted upon a tree, return to their first 
abode. TlusWver happens but tvhSn the young queen did 
not cofine fortn with them for want of strength, or perhaps 
courage to trust her wings for the first time, or possibly 
from a consciousness of her not being impregnated. 

When a swarm is too few in number for a hive, another 
may be added. The usual method of thus uniting swarms 
is very easy. Spread a cloth at night upon the ground close 
to the hive in which the two casts or swarms are to be 
united ; lay a stick across this cloth ; then fetch the hive 
with tlie new' swarm, set it over the stick, give a smart 
stroke on the top of the hive, and all the bees will drop 
down upon the cloth in a cluster. This done, throw aside 
thn empty hivsg take the other from off the stool, and set 
till last over the bees, who will soon ascend into it, mix 
wirh those already there, and become *one and the same 
family. Others, instead of striking the bees down upou 
the cloth, place with its bottom uppermost the hive in which 
the united swarms arc to live, and strike the bees of the 
other hive dowu into it. The former of these hives is 
then restored to its natural situation, and the bees of both 
hives soon unite. If some bees still adhere to the other 
hive, they may be brushed off on the cloth, and they will 
soon join their brethren. Or one may take the follo wing 
method, which gives less disturbance to the bees: Set with 
its mouth uppermost the hive into which the young swarm 
has beeu puwaod set upon it the other hive. The bees in 
the lower hire, finding themselves in an inverted MbUt^oa 
will aoopAaceiMit into the upper. < 
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Though ail writers acknowledge that one of the queens 
la constantly slain on these occasions, aud generally a consi¬ 
derable number of the working bees, yet none of them, 
Columella excepted, has proposed the easy remedy of killing 
the queen of the latter east or swarm before the union is 
made, a menus by which the lives of the working bees may 
be preserved: this may be clone either brvjnto\ienling 
them aud then picking her out, or by searching her. out,, 
when the bees are beaten down upon the doth ; for this 
being done in the night to prevent the battle which might 
otherwise ensue, there will .be no great difficulty in finding 
her. 

A large swarm may weigh eight pounds, aud sW gradually 
less to one pound; consequently a very good oue/tnay weigh 
five or six pounds. All such as weigh less than jour'pounds 
should be strengthened by uniting to each ofy'thetn a lcs 3 
numerous swarm. The size of the hive shoe id be propor¬ 
tioned to the number of the bees ; and as a>gencral rule, it 
should be rather under than over sized, because bees’require 
to be kept warmer tiiau a large hive will admit of. 

Many hives of bees, which are thought to die of cold in 
the winter, in truth die of famine; when a rainy summer 
hag hindered the bees from laying in a sufficient store of 
provisions. The hives should therefore be carefully ex¬ 
amined in the autumn, and should then weigh at least 
eighteen ]>ounds. 

The common practice is to feed them in the autumn, 
giving them as much honey as will bring the whole weight 
of the hive to near twenty poupds. To this end the honey 
is diluted with water, anil then put intoUft empty eopib, 
split reeds, or upoq clean wool, which the been will $»k 
perfectly dry. But the dilution with water makes the honey 
apt to be candied, and honey in that state is prejudicial to 
bees. 

The following directions, given in the “ Maison Rustique,” 
seem to %e very judicious. Replenish the weak hivdk in 
September with such a portion of combs full of honey taken 
from other loves as shhll be judged to be a sufficient supply 
for them. In order to dp this turn up the weak hive, alter 
taking the precaution of "defending yourself with the smoke 
of rags, cut out the empty combs, and pot the toll iones in 
their place ; where secure them with, pieeaaof wood run 
across in such manner that they tnMUK4 fak^down when 
the hive is returned to its place, ItcImmniwHI soon fix 
ftai more effectually. If this method be thAight too 
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i nintt’< 1 iat<• iv after thev lia\'e svvorme.I : for thVti, {>t-iii^r ih - ti- 
tutc id i yen sij|j|j]\ bevund what May earned with Mum. 
the} niiiN (ho in crreat daiurer of starving. In this case honey 
should beVivcn tiiem in proportion to tin. duration ot the 
had neat (iff. 

In thi*. cofcntrv it is usual, in sci/mc: the stores ot these 
littlr ;uiinia!s\ to n>b them also ot tlyir ii\es. Tiie common 
method is. tluit when those which are doomed for slain:liter 
ha\e been mai ked out which i' treticral!} done in Septem¬ 
ber a hull i" due: near the hive, and a stick. at the end of 
which o a rut: that has been dipped in melted brim-stone, 
being ‘•tuck in that hole, the taa i' sit on lire, the hive is 
immediately set o\er it, and the earth i' instantly thrown 
lip all around, so that none of the Mimke can i scape. In a 
iprtrier ot an lamr all the bees are «cemin_d\ dead; ind the} 
will soon after be im i ow rabl\ so!.} living bmied in the 
earth that i' rt turned hack into the hoje. By this 1; t means 
it is that they are absolutely killed; for it has be. ,i found 
In expel iment^ha! all tlw bees u dm li have been affected 
only b} the fume of the brimstone, recover again, excepting 
such as have been shared or hurt by tjje flame. Henfe it 
is evident that fume of brimstone might be used for intoxi¬ 
catin': the bees, with some few precautions. 'Flic heaviest 
and the lightest hues ate alike treated in this manner: the 
foi mer, because thev xield the most profit, with an ininie- 
diate return ; and the latter, because they would not be able 
to survive the winter. Those Imes which weigh from fifteen 
o twenty pounds are thought to be the fittest for keep¬ 
ing. 

But the Hov. Mr. White, in his Natural History, informs 
ns, that his fondness | 0 i these httle animals soon put 
aim upon en-fravourmc; d possible fo sale them from fire 
laid hrimstafe; for which purpose lie ciives, in the above 
Work, aiufTlc directions for making the bee boxes ii his iu- 
ventin:-, by which (his important object is effected. 


o i 
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USEFUL MEMORANDUMS. 


A ream of paper, 20 quires.—A quire of pappr, 24 sheets. 
A bale of paper, 10 reams. 

A roll of parchment, five dozen, or 60 skins. 

A dicker of-hides, 10 skins.—A last of hides, 12 dozen ; 
of leather, 20 dickers. 

A load of timber, unhewed, 40 feet. • 

A chaldron of coals, 36 bushels. , 

A hogshead of wine, 63 gallons.—Ditto of beer, 54 gal¬ 
lons.—A barrel of bee”, 36 gallons—Ditto ofW, 32 gallons, 
A gross, 144, or 12 dozen. 

A wey of cheese, 256 lb. 

An acre of land, 160 square poles or perches. 

A last of corn, or rape-seed, 10 quarters. 

A quarter in England, 8 bushels; in Scotland, 4 bo Ik 
A last of potashes, cod-fish, white-herrings, or meal ]•> 
barrels ; pitch and tar, 14 barrels.—Ditto of flax and feathers, 
1700 lb.; of gunpowder, 24 barrels, or 2400 lb. ; of wool, 12 
sacks. v 

A tun of wine, 252 gallons ; oil of Greenland, 252 gallons ; 
and sweet oil of (jenoa, 236 gallons. 

A tori of iron, Ac. 20 ewt. ; but of lead there is only 19; 
cuvt. called a fodder or fother. 


A tod of wool, 28 lb.—A pack of ditto, 364 lb. • 

A load of bricks, 500; arid of plain tiles 1000. 

A stone of class, 5 lb. ; of fish, 8 lb.; and of wool, iron, and 
shot, 11 lb. Horseman’s weight is also reckoned at 14 lb. j>ei 
stone; but pepper, cinnamon, and alum, have but lS;lb. 

A truss of hay, 56 lb.; and a load of dittoYiO trusses. 
Note —New hav, in June and August, ought fN.bc 60 lb. to 
»>.<« ihk. nr . r statute of 2nd of William and \fihy, 1093. 
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4 Barrels of sundry Commodities. 


-Sf>| 


Anchovies, 30 lb. 

A double barrel, 60 lb. 

Nuts or apples, 3 bushels. 
Potash or barilla, ^00 lb. 
White or black plates, 300. 
Oundles, 10 dozen pounds. 
Salmon or eels, 42 gallons. 
Figs, 3 qrs. 14 lb. to 24 ewt. 


Raisins, 1 ewt. 

Oil, 31 gallons and a half. 
Spanish tobacco, 2 ewt. to 
3 ewt. 

Gunpowder, 1 ewt. 

Soap, 240 lb. 

Rutter, 224 lb. 

Herrings, 32 gallons. 


Articles in wholesale Trade, houg 


fit and sold by the Thousand. 


Oranges atid i lemons. 
Chair nails. \ 

Tacks and tenter hooks. 
Pomegranates. *■ 

Goose <juills. 

ThimbleS. 


Bricks. 

Clinkers, or Flanders tiles. 
Billets and leaves of horn 
Barrel hoops. 

Squirm! skins. 

Slate and hilling stones. 


Pins and small needles by the thousand dozen. 


Articles bought and sold at Six Score to the Hundred. 

Fils of canvass, and most Barrel and pipe boards. 

foreign linens. Cod-fish, cole, ling, and New- 

Hogshead staves. foundland fish ; stock-fish 

Nails. of all sorts. 


MEDICINAL RECEIPTS. 


Stomach 1‘lnister fur a Cough. 

T\kk an ounce each, of bees’ wax, Burgundy pitch, and 
resin; melt them together in a pipkin, and stir in three 
quarters of an om.ee of common turpentine, and half an 
ounce of oil of mace. Spread it on a piece of sheep's' 
leather, grate some nutmeg oxer, and apply it quite warm to 
the pit of the stomach. 

j* Elect nary for a Cough. 

TaKC of yfuseed, liquorice, and elecampane powders, each 
half an . mice ; of diapento, a quarter of an ounce ; jalap 
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powder, one dram ; mix them in a quarter of a pound of 
treacle or honey, and take a tea spoonful night and morning. 
This remedy has been found, by forty years’ experience, 
particularly efficacious in a cough of long standing, but 
must not be used for one which arises from a recent cold. 

Cure for a recent Cough and Colek 

Put a large teacup-ful of linseed, with a quarter of a 
pound of sun raisins, and two pennyworth of stick liquorice, 
: nto two quarts of soft water, and let it simmer over a slow 
Ire till reduee’d to one quart; add to it a quarter of a pound 
of pounded sugar-candy, a table spoonful of old rum, and 
a table spoonful of the best white wine vinegar or lemon 
juice. The rum and vinegar should be added as the decoc¬ 
tion is taken ; for if they arc put in at first, the whole soon 
becomes flat and less efficacious. The dose is half a pint, 
made warm, on going to bed; and a little may be taken 
whenever the cough is troublesome. The worst cold is 
generally cured by this remedy in two or three days; and, 

■i taken in time, is considered infallible. It is a fine bal¬ 
samic cordial for the lungs. 

Oils for a Sprain. 

Take of oil of John’s wort, oil of swallows, oil of worms, 
oil of whelps, oil of camomile, and spirits of wine, each half 
an ounce; mix them together, and apply them to the pait 
affected, with a feather, by the fire-side, when going to bed ; 
keep it moist with the oil as fast as the fire dries it for half 
an hour, and in the most obstinate case, it will effect a cute 
in a few days. 

a 

- Cure for the Ague. 

Take thirty grains of snake root; forty of wormwood; 
half an ounce of the best powdered Jesuits’ bark ; and half 
a pint of red port wine. Put the whole into a bottle, and 
shake it well together. It should be taken in four equal 
quantities, the first thing in the morning, and the last thing 
at night, when the fit is quite over. The quantity should 
b* made into eight parts for a child, and the bottle should 
always be well shaken before taking it. 

This medicine should be continued some lime after the 
igue and fever have left. 



